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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


The  appearance  of  a  new  work  on  the  Criminal  Law  may 
demand  a  few  words  of  explanation.  Many  treatises  dealing 
with  this  subject  are  already  in  existence.  Why  another  ? 
A  mere  enumeration  of  the  modern  standard  authors  will 
disclose  the  want  of  a  manual  which  neither  confines  itself 
to  the  historical  and  philosophical  view  of  the  matter,  nor 
descends  into  the  minute  particulars  of  the  practice  of  the 
law.  To  mention  those  that  are  best  known  : — '  Bussell  on 
Crimes '  is  contained  in  three  bulky  volumes,  and  has  little 
concern  with  criminal  procedure.  Archbold's  and  Boscoe's 
Criminal  Practice,  entering  into  every  detail,  are  designed 
for  the  reference  of  the  practitioner,  when  points  actually 
present  themselves.  The  modem  commentaries  founded  on 
those  of  Blackstone  stray  into  historical  disquisitions  which 
are  apt  to  envelop  the  existing  law  in  obscurity ;  and,  be- 
sides, the  Criminal  Law  is  contained  in  one  of  four  volumes. 
Sir  James  Fitzjames  Stephen's  '  General  View  of  Criminal 
Law '  does  not  profess  to  be  an  exposition  of  the  offences 
and  criminal  procedure  of  our  country  :  it  has  quite  another 
object. 

It  seems,  then,  that  there  is  scope  for  a  comparatively 
small  treatise  concerning  itself  with  the  nature  of  crimes, 
the  various  offences  punished  by  the  law,  and  the  proceed- 
ings which  are  instituted  to  secure  that  punishment.  Such 
a  work  is  calculated  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  young 
practitioner,  who,  in  the  first  instance,  wants  a  general  in- 
troduction to  the  subject.  It  is  also  designed  for  the  use  of 
students,  especially  those  preparing  for  the  final  examination 
of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society.  To  such,  as  well  as  to 
the  general  reader,  it  is  hoped  that  the  present  undertaking 
will  commend  itself. 


VI  PREFACE   TO   THE   PIRBT   EDITION. 

We  have  referred  above  to  certain  well-known  works  on 
Criminal  Law.  These,  the  reports,  the  older  text-books,  and 
other  authorities  have  been  made  to  contribute  information 
as  the  occasion  required.  Special  acknowledgment  is  due, 
and  is  hereby  rendered,  to  the  '  General  View  *  of  Sir  James 
Fitzjames  Stephen,  from  which  frequent  quotations  have 
been  made  and  matter  borrowed,  to  an  extent  sufficient  to 
lead  to  further  perusal  of  that  work. 

It  is  hoped  that,  while  nothing  useless  and  obsolete  has 
been  retained,  there  has  not  been  any  omission  which  will 
prevent  the  reader  from  obtaining  a  fair  general  view  of  the 
existing  Criminal  Law. 

S.  F.  H. 

LiYEBPOOL,  Spring  A  antes,  1877. 


An  explanation  must  be  given  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
punishments  affixed  to  the  various  crimes  are  set  forth  in 
the  body  of  the  work.  It  was  thought  that  much  repetition 
might  be  avoided  if  attention  were  drawn  to  a  few  general 
rules.  Only  the  maximum  limit  of  penal  servitude  is  noticed 
in  the  text,  as,  with  very  few  exceptions  which  are  specially 
pointed  out,  the  minimum  limit  is  five  years.  Where  penal 
servitude  may  be  awarded,  almost  without  exception  (any 
exception  being  mentioned),  the  court  has  the  alternative  of 
sentencing  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  exceeding  two 
years ;  therefore  such  imprisonment  has  not  generally  been 
specified.  The  rules  as  to  hard  labour,  whipping,  and 
solitary  confinement  are  adverted  to  in  the  chapter  on 
Punishment.  A  reference  to  the  Table  of  Offences  at  the 
end  of  the  volume  will  clear  up  any  difficulty  which  may 
arise. 


PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  EDITION. 


In  preparing  the  second  edition  for  the  press  great  care  has 
been  taken  to  render  the  work  as  accurate  as  possible  ap  to 
the  time  of  publication ;  and  it  is  hoped  that  no  material 
addition  or  alteration  required  in  consequence  of  recent 
legislation  or  decisions  has  been  omitted.  One  of  the  most 
important  enactments  passed  since  the  publication  of  the 
former  edition  is  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act^  1879,  the 
effect  of  which  will  be  found  described  in  the  chapter  on 
Summary  Convictions. 

We  venture  to  anticipate  that  this  edition  will  meet  with 
a  reception  no  less  fftvourable  than  that  accorded  to  the 
former  one. 

S.  F.  H. 

P.  P.  T. 
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BOOK  I. 
INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER. 

CRIME. 

Thb  term  "  crime "  admits  of  description  rather  than  Crime, 
definition.  There  are  no  certain  and  universal  intrinsic 
qualities  which  at  once  stamp  an  act  with  the  character 
of  a  crime.  We  term  a  flagitious  act  a  crime  rather  on 
account  of  its  consequences  than  from  regard  to  any 
such  instrinsic  characteristics.  Thus,  turning  to  one  of 
the  most  satisfactory  explanations  of  the  term  under 
consideration,  we  learn  that  it  is  *'  an  act  of  disobe- 
dience to  a  law  forbidden  under  pain  of  punish- 
ment "  (a). 

The  question  at  once  presents  itself,  What  are  the  Punishmcou 
distinguishing  marks  of  ''  punishments  ?"  This  will, 
perhaps,  be  seen  most  clearly  by  a  contrast.  Sanctions 
(that  is,  evils  incurred  by  a  person  in  consequence  of 
disobedience  to  a  command,  and  thus  enforcing  that 
command)  fall  under  two  heads : — 

1.  Those  which  consist  in  the  wrongdoer  being 
obliged  to  indemnify  the  injured  party,  either  in  the 
way  of  damages  or  of  specific  performance. 

2«  Some  sufierings  experienced  by  the  wrongdoer. 

(a)  Fitz.  St.  1. 
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In  the  first  case  the  enforcement  of  the  sanction  is 
in  the  discretion  of  the  injured  party  (or  his  repre- 
sentative), and  its  object  is  his  advantage. 

In  the  second  case  the  sanction  is  imposed  for  the 
public  benefit,  and  is  enforced  or  remitted  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  sovereign  body  (b)  as  the  representative 
of  the  public,  such  discretion  being  exercised  according 
to  law  (c). 

Crimes  and  Here  WO  arrive  at  the  true  ground  of  distinction  (or 

Sntrasted"^*  rather  diflference,  inasmuch  as  the  two  terms  do  not 
exclude  each  other,  and  therefore  cannot  be  distin- 
guished (d)  )  between  Crimes  and  Civil  Injuries  or  Torts. 
The  difference  is  not  a  difference  between  the  tendencies 
of  the  two  classes  of  wrongs,  but  a  difference  between 
the  modes  in  which  they  are  respectively  pursued; 
that  is,  whether  as  in  the  first  or  second  of  the  cases 
mentioned  above  (0). 

That  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  crime 
which,  per  se,  determines  that  a  particular  wrongful 
act  should  be  necessarily  relegated  to  the  category  of 
crime,  two  considerations  will  suffice  to  shew.  First. 
In  different  countries  and  at  different  eras  in  the 
history  of  the  same  country  the  line  between  eivU  and 
criminal  is,  and  has  been,  utterly  different.  For  ex- 
ample, at  Borne  theft  was  regarded  as  a  civil  injury, 
for  which  pecuniary  redress  had  to  be  made.  And  we 
have  only  to  point  back  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  system  to 
illustrate  the  narrowness  of  the  domain  of  criminal 


Qi)  SometimM  tlie  exercuc  of  thii  ducreiion  is  deputed  to  eeme  member 
of  the  soTereign  body — e.g,j  in  Englmnd,  to  the  king  or  qaeen. 

(c)  Fits.  St.  4 ;  inetin,  518. 

(d)  ^To  ask  whether  an  aet  is  a  crime  or  a  tort  is  like  asking  whether 
a  man  is  a  hnsband  or  a  brother." — Fits.  St.  7. 

(e)  Aastin,  417.  A  good  description  of  crimes  having  in  riew  the  true 
ground  of  difference  is  given  in  Bishop,  1  Cr.  L.  §  43.  ''Those  wrongs 
which  the  government  notices  as  injurious  to  the  public,  and  punishes  in 
what  is  called  a  criminal  proceeding,  in  its  own  name." 
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kw  in  rude  societies.  The  second  consideration  is, 
that  the  same  wrongful  act  is  regarded  as  a  crime  or  a 
civil  injnry  according  as  it  is  viewed  and  proceedings 
are  taken  with  reference  to  the  one  or  the  other  sanc- 
tion. In  the  English  law  the  best  examples  of  this 
are  libels  and  assaults.  The  same  writings,  or  the 
same  actions,  may  be  made  the  subject  of  civil  or  of 
criminal  proceedings.  If  A.  write  of  B.  that  he  is  a 
swindler,  B.  may  either  indict  A.  for  the  crime,  or 
bring  an  action  against  him  for  the  civil  injury  (/). 

It  may  be  well  to  interpose  an  explanation  of  the  The  same  act 
courses  open  to  the  injured  person  when  the  s*me  J^Jj^'^j^JfJ^^^ 
wrong  is  both  a  crime  and  a  civil  injury.    He  has  not  criminal  pro- 
always  the  power  of  choosing  in  which  way  he  will  *^«<^K»- 
proceed.    The  rule  is  based  on  the  distinction  of  crimes 
into  felonies  and  misdemeanors  (g).    It  used  to  be  con- 
sidered that  in  the  case  of  felonies  the  crime  must  be 
prosecuted  before  civil  redress  can  be  sought  from  the 
wrongdoer.    In  misdemeanors  there  is  no  such  distinc* 
tion;  either  proceeding  may  be  taken  firsts  or  both 
may  be  pursued  concurrently  (A). 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  difference  between 
crimes  and  civil  injuries  two  other  fiEtlse  and  groundless 
distinctions  may  be  adverted  to.  Firstly.  The  dis- 
tinction does  not  consist  in  this,  that  the  mischief  of 
crimes  (as  a  class)  is  more  extensive  than  that  of  civil 
injuries  (as  a  class) ;  nor,  secondly,  in  this,  that  the 
end  of  the  sanction  in  the  case  of  crimes  is  prevention, 
in  the  case  of  civil  injuries  redress  to  the  injured 
party  (t). 

How  nearly  the  two  classes  are  related,  even  when  the 


(/)  Anitin,  417,  518. 
Cv)  ▼.  p.  8. 

(A)  It  i«  doubtful  whether  the  omiMion  to  prosecute  would  now  be  con* 
sidered  a  good  plea  in  bar  of  the  action.     ▼.  Addison  on  Torts,  pp.  65,  66. 
(0  Austin,  417,  520. 
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act  cannot  be  regarded  as  common  to  both,  an  example 
will  serve  to  shew.  A.  knowingly,  fraudulently,  and 
with  intent  to  deceive  B.,  sells  him  a  quantity  of  beer 
short  of  the  just  measure.  This  was  held  to  be  only  an 
inconvenience  and  injury  to  a  private  person,  which 
might  have  been  guarded  against  with  due  caution  (k). 
But  if  the  defect  in  the  amount  had  been  owing  to 
a  false  vessel  for  measuring,  A.  would  have  been  indict- 
able. So  was  S.,  who  delivered  a  quantity  of  coals,  to 
his  knowledge  weighing  14  cwt., — he  falsely  and  fraudu* 
lently  representing  that  the  quantity  he  had  delivered 
weighed  18  cwt.,  and  thereby  obtaining  the  price  of 
18  cwt.  (Z). 


Proceedings, 
civil  or 
criminal  ? 


It  is  often  of  the  utmost  importance  to  determine 
whether  a  particular  proceeding  is  a  criminal  or  a  civil 
proceeding.  Thus,  the  evidence  of  the  defendant  may 
be  required ;  and  this  is  not  allowed  to  be  given  in 
criminal,  though  of  course  it  is  in  civil  trials.  The 
question  arose  on  an  information  for  the  recovery  of 
penalties  for  smuggling,  under  a  particular  statute  (m). 
The  true  test  is  whether  or  not  the  infliction  of  punish- 
ment follows  on  the  result  being  unfavourable  to  the 
defendant.  If  the  end  of  the  proceeding  is  that  the 
defendant  is  required  to  pay  a  sum  of  money,  the 
question  will  resolve  itself  into  the  form,  whether  the 
fine  is  a  debt  or  a  punishment  (n). 


Morality  and 
Crfme. 


The  moral  nature  of  an  act  is  an  element  of  no  value 
in  determining  whether  it  is  criminal  or  not.  On  the 
one  hand,  an  act  may  be  grossly  immoral,  and  yet  it 
may  not  bring  its  agent  within  the  pale  of  the  criminal 
law — as  in  the  case  of  adultery.  ''  Human  laws  are 
made,  not  to  punish  sin,  but  to  prevent  crime  and 


(*)  X.  T.  Wheatley,  2  Burr.  1125. 
(0  JR.  T.  Shenoood,  26  L.  J.  (M.C.)  81. 
(m)  Attomey-Oeneral  y.  Radloff,  10  Exch.  84. 
(i»)  Catun  Y.  Ireson,  27  L.  J.  (M.C.)  167. 
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mischief "  (o).  On  the  other  hand,  an  act  perfectly 
innocent,  from  a  moral  point  of  view,  may  render  the 
doer  amenable  to  punishment  as  a  criminal.  To  take 
an  extreme  example — ^W.  was  convicted  on  an  indict- 
ment for  a  common  nuisance,  for  erecting  an  embank* 
ment  which,  although  it  was  in  some  degree  a  hindrance 
to  navigation,  was  advantageous  in  a  greater  degree 
to  the  users  of  the  port  (p).  Here  the  motive,  if  not 
praiseworthy,  was  at  least  innocent.  The  fact  that  the 
motive  of  the  defendant  was  positively  pious  and  laud- 
able has  not  prevented  a  conviction  (q). 

This  forces  upon  our  notice  a  division  of  crimes  into  Mah  m  $e 
mala  in  m  and  tnala  quia  prohibiia  ;  a  distinction  which  ^!^l^f^t^  ^^^ 
is  of  little  practical  importance  in  our  English  system, 
and  which  must  necessarily  vary  with  the  standard  of 
good  and  bad  (r).  There  will  always  be  some  crimes 
which  naturally  take  their  place  in  the  one  class  or  the 
other — for  example,  no  one  will  hesitate  to  say  that 
murder  is  malum  in  se,  or  that  the  secret  importation 
of  articles  liable  to  custom  is  merely  malum  quia 
prohibitum;  but  between  these  offences  there  are 
many  acts  which  it  is  difficult  to  assign  to  their  proper 
class. 

Some  acts  have  been  recognized  as  crimes  in  the  Crimes  at 
English  Law  from  time  immemorial,  though  their  ^a  "y  sutute. 
punishment  and  incidents  may  have  been  affected  by 
legislation.  Thus  murder  and  rape  are  crimes  at 
common  law.  In  other  cases,  acts  have  been  pro- 
nounced crimes  by  particular  statutes^  which  have  also 
provided  for  their  punishment — 6.^.,  offences  under  the 
Bankruptcy  Laws. 


(o)  Attomey-Oeneral  t.  SUlem^  2  H.  &  C.  526. 
(/))  B,  V.  Ward,  5  L.  J.  (K.B.)  221. 
((/)  JR,  ▼.  Sharpe,  26  L.  J.  (M.C.)  47. 
(r)  Austin,  590. 
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Division  of  the     jn  treating  of  the  Criminal  Law,  or  the  Pleas  of 
""  ^*  '  the  Crown  («),  the  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into 

two  portions.  The  first,  dealing  with  crimes  generally, 
and  the  various  individual  crimes,  their  constituents, 
their  differences,  appropriate  punishments,  and  other 
incidents,  may  be  termed — TJie  Law  of  Crimes.  The 
second,  dealing  with  the  machinery  by  means  of  which 
these  crimes  are  preyented,  or.  if  committed,  by  means 
of  which  they  meet  with  their  punishment,  may  be 
termed — The  Law  of  Criminal  Procedure, 


(a)  So  called  because  the  king  is  iupposed  hj  the  law  to  be  the  person 
injured  hj  every  infraction  of  the  public  rights  belonging  to  that  com- 
munity, and  is,  therefore,  in  all  cases  the  proper  prosecutor  for  every 
public  oflfence.    4  BL  2. 
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DIVISIONS  OF  CBIME. 

Crime. — Offence, — These  terms  are  sometimes  used  Sxpianation  of 
synonymonsly  of  the  whole  of  illegal  acts  which  entail  in*^m^a** 
punishment.    Each  of  them,  howevery  has  sometimes  a  Law. 
narrower  signification ;  and  in  this  sense  they  are  op- 
posed to  each  other,  and  divide  between  them  the  whole 
field  of  acts  which  each  in  its  wider  sense  covers.    The 
latter  use  is  that  which  confines  the  term  '^  offence  ^ 
to  acts  which  are  not  indictable,  but  which  are  punished 
on  summary  conviction;  while  ''crime"  is  restricted 
to  those  which  are  the  subjects  of  indictment. 

IndidaNe  Ormea, — ^All  treasons,  felonies,  and  mis- 
demeanors, misprisions  of  treason  and  felony  (t), 
whether  existing  at  common  law  or  created  by  statute, 
are  the  subjects  of  indictment.  So  also  are  all  attempts 
to  commit  any  of  these  acts  (u) ;  and  even  an  intention 
to  commit  high  treason  is  indictable.  Further,  if  a 
statute  prohibits  a  matter  of  public  grievance,  or  com- 
mands a  matter  of  public  convenience  (such  as  the 
repairing  of  highways  or  the  like),  all  acts  or  omissions 
contrary  to  the  prohibition  or  command  of  the  statute, 
being  misdemeanors  at  common  law,  are  punishable 
by  indictment,  if  the  statute  does  not  manifestly  seem 
to  exclude  this  mode  of  proceeding  (v).  But  it  is  other- 
wise if  the  rights  which  are  regulated  are  merely 
private.    If  the  statute  on  which  the  indictment  is 


(0  ▼.  p.  8. 

(tl)  T.  p.  16. 

(o)  2  Hawk.  c.  25,  s.  4. 
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framed  is  repealed,  no  proceedings  can  be  taken  provided 
at  least  the  prisoner  has  not  pleaded  (x). 

Misprision. — ^In  general  this  term  signifies  some 
neglect  or  contempt,  especially  when  a  person,  with- 
out assenting  thereto,  knows  of  any  treason  or  felony 
and  conceals  it  (y).  But  it  is  also  applied  to  every 
great  misdemeanor  which  had  no  certain  name  given 
to  it  in  the  law ;  for  example,  the  maladministration  of 
public  officers.  The  former  kind  is  sometimes  termed 
negative,  the  latter  jiositive  misprision. 

The  main  classification  of  indictable  crimes  is  three- 
fold— Treason,  Felony,  Misdemeanor — thongh  "  trea- 
son *'  is  strictly  included  in  the  term  "  felony." 

Felony. — Misdemeanor. — It  will  be  remembered  that 
in  contrasting  crimes  and  civil  injuries,  we  found  that 
there  were  no  intrinsic  qualities  the  possession  of 
which  assigned  an  act  to  either  class.  In  distinguish- 
ing felony  from  misdemeanor  we  shall  also  find  that 
the  difierence  is  only  one  founded  on  the  consequences 
of  each.  But  the  latter  classification  is  exhaustive, 
and  not  a  cross-division,  as  in  the  case  of  crimes  and 
civil  injuries,  inasmuch  as  the  same  act  cannot  be  both 
a  felony  and  a  misdemeanor. 

It  is  a  popular  idea,  which  to  a  certain  extent  the 
law  has  countenanced,  that  the  distinction  into  felonies 
and  misdemeanors  is  one  founded  on  the  degree  of 
enormity  of  the  crime.  That  this  is  not  the  case  neces- 
sarily will  be  seen  when  we  consider  what  ofiences 
belong  to  the  one  class  and  what  to  the  other.  No  one 
will  maintain  that  perjury,  which  is  a  misdemeanor,  is 
of  less  gravity  than  simple  larceny,  which  is  a  felony. 


(j)  R.  ▼.  Denton,  21  L.  J.  (M.C.)  207. 
(y)  T.  pp.  54,  96. 
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As    a  rule,  however,  the    more  serious  crimes    are 
felonies. 

What,  then,  is  the  origin  and  force  of  this  distinction,  Origin  ot 
a  distinction  attended  with  important  consequences  ?  "  '^^^^"y- 
To  obtain  an  answer  we  must  look  back  to  the  period 
of  feudal  law.  The  term  ** felony  "  is  derived  from  two 
words  {z)y  the  one  signifying  a  fief  or  feud,  the  other 
price  or  value.  Thus  the  term  was  applied  to  those 
offences  which  resulted  in  the  tenant's  forfeiture  of  his 
land  to  the  lord  of  the  fee ;  though  primarily  it  signi- 
fied the  penal  consequences,  f  .6.,  the  forfeiture,  of  these 
olTences.  By  another  slight  deflexion  the  term  was 
extended  to  offences  which  involved  forfeiture  of  goods. 
Blackstone  thus  defines  a  felony  to  be  ''an  offence 
which  occasions  a  total  forfeiture  of  either  lands  or 
goods,  or  both,  at  the  common  law;  and  to  which 
capital  or  other  punishment  may  be  superadded  accord- 
ing to  the  degree  of  guilt "  (a).  Capital  punishment, 
associated  in  the  popular  mind  with  felony,  was  an 
usual,  though  not  a  necessary,  incident.  Petit-larceny 
was  a  felony,  but  not  capitally  punished;  standing 
mute  at  a  trial  was  punished  with  death,  though  not  a 
felony.  Though  the  ground  of  distinction  into  felony 
and  misdemeanor  was  the  consequence  of  the  crime, 
of  course  originally  there  must  have  been  some  reason 
for  attaching  the  graver  consequences  to  one  act  and 
not  to  another.  This  was  furnished  by  a  consideration 
of  the  gravity  and  commonness  of  the  offence,  a  con- 
sideration not  attended  to  in  later  periods  (&). 

It  may  be  noticed  that  where  a  statute  declares  that 
an  offender  against  its  provisions  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  fdonioudy  committed  the  act,  the  offence  is 
thereby  made  a  felony  (o). 


(4r)  Fee-Ion.    For  some  conjectunl  derivations,  ▼.  4  St.  Bl.  7. 

(a)  4  Bl.  95. 

(6)  Fitx.  St.  57. 

(c)  B,  V.  Johnson,  3  M.  &  Sel.  556. 
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^^Misdemeanor**  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  negative 
expression;  being  applied  to  indictable  crimes  not 
falling  within  the  class  of  felonies  (d).  In  a  wide  and 
general  sense,  the  term  is  also  used  synonymonsly  with 


"  crime." 


Abolition  of  Becently  (1870)  the  legislature  stmck  at  the  root  tvf 
forfeiture.  ^j^^  distinction  we  have  been  treating  of;  but  the 
terms  "  felony  "  md  **  misdemeanor,"  having  become 
firmly  attached  to  the  various  indictable  offences,  still 
remain.  It  was  provided  that  no  confession,  verdict, 
inquest,  conviction,  or  judgment  of  or  for  any  treason, 
or  felony,  or  felo  de  se  shall  cause  any  attainder  or 
corruption  of  blood,  or  B,nj  farfeiiure  or  escheat  (e). 

Incidents  of         In  addition  to  the  distinction  as  to  forfeiture,  which 

mikiemeanorB  ^®  ^^®  J^®*  ^^^  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  there  are 
contrasted.      other  points,  somo  nominal,  others  real,  which  distin* 
guish  felonies  from  misdemeanors  :— 

i.  As  to  arreit. — It  will  suffice  here  to  state  generally 
that  an  arrest  is  justifiable  in  certain  cases  of  supposed 
felony,  where  it  would  not  be  in  cases  of  supposed  mis- 
demeanor (/). 

ii.  As  to  the  trial. — Misdemeanors  may  be  tried 
upon  an  indictment,  inquisition,  or  information ;  felonies 
upon  the  first  two  only. 

The  right  of  peremptory  challenge  is  confined  to 
those  charged  with  felony. 


(d)  "Their  general  name— misdemeanors — bad  behaviour — ^happily  de- 
scribes their  general  character.  The  principal  offences  inclnded  under  this 
head  are  libel,  conspiracy,  and  nuisance.  The  connection  between  them 
may  not,  at  first  sight,  be  apparent ;  bat  a  comparison  of  their  definitions 
will  shew  that  though,  in  some  respects,  they  are  dissimilar,  the  essence 
of  all  these  offences  is  the  same.  .  .  .  Each  of  these  offences  is  based  upon 
the  notion  of  a  normal  state  of  repose  and  general  order,  which  it  is 
criminal  to  disturb  either  by  writing,  by  any  combination,  or  by  any  wilful 
act  or  omission." — Fitz.  St.  145. 

(<;)  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  23,  s.  1. 

if)  ▼•  P"  312  et  acq. 
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The  legifllatnre  requires  that  certain  terms  of  penal 
servitude  should  be  inflicted  on  those  convicted  of 
felony  after  a  previous  eonvtetion  for  felony,  or  for 
certain  misdemeanors :  whereas  there  is  no  such  pro- 
vision with  regard  to  misdemeanors  committed  after  a 
previous  conviction. 

On  minor  points  there  is  also  a  differeneei  e.^.,  the 
form  of  oath  taken  by  the  jury  (^) ;  the  mode  of 
swearing  the  jury ;  again,  in  misdemeanors  the  defen- 
dant is  not  given  in  charge  to  the  jury  (A) ;  and  in 
felonies  the  prisoner  must  be  present  throughout  the 
trial,  and  the  jury,  when  the  trial  has  once  commenced, 
are  not  allowed  to  separate  till  their  verdict  has  been 
given,  or  they  have  been  discharged  from  giving  a 
verdict;  while  a  case  of  misdemeanor  may  be  tried 
although  the  accused  be  not  present,  if  he  have  pre- 
viously pleaded  (t),  and  the  jury  are  allowed  to  separate 
in  the  course  of  the  trial  just  as  in  civil  cases. 

iii.  As  to  the  eivO  remedy. — As  we  have  seen  (/), 
the  felony  must  be  prosecuted  before  a  civil  action  is 
commenced  with  reference  to  the  same  act ;  in  misde- 
meanor there  is  no  such  necessity. 


(g)  V.  p.  384. 
(A)  V.  p.  385. 

(0  8th  Report  of  the  Commistdonen  on  Criminal  Law,  p.  143;  1  Chittjr, 
Cr.  L.  532 ;  Arch.  155 ;  ▼.  also  p.  362. 
(»  T.  p.  3. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

ESSENTIALS  OF  A  CRIME. 

In  order  to  ascertain  who  are  and  who  are  not  capable 
of  committing  crimes,  it  will  be  necessary  to  examine 
certain  terms  which  are  liable  to  confusion. 

In  the  first  place  we  mnst  deal  with  those  elements 
which  occur  in  every  case  of  crime ;  and  the  absence  of 
either  of  which  excludes  the  act  from  the  category  of 
crimes,  viz.,  Will,  Criminal  Intention,  or  Malice.  It  will 
be  more  convenient  to  treat  of  them  in  this  order, 
though  obviously  the  reverse  of  the  actual  sequence  of 
events. 

Will.  To  tvHl  an  act  is  ''  to  go  through  that  inward  state 

which,  as  experience  informs  us,  is  always  succeeded 
by  motion  "  (k) ;  that  is,  unless  the  body  be  physically 
incapable.  And  will  is  to  be  distinguished  from  those 
wishes  which  are  not  carried  into  execution;  for 
example,  excited  by  jealousy,  I  wish  to  kill  B.,  but 
fear  of  the  law  prevents  me  from  willing  that  act.  If 
the  act  be  not  willed,  it  is  said  to  be  involuntary,  and 
of  course  does  not  render  its  doer  amenable  to  the 
criminal  law. 

inUnUom  Intention  is  the  "  fixing  the  mind  upon  the  act,  and 

thinking  of  it  as  of  one  which  will  be  performed  when 
the  time  comes "  (Q,  and  when  the  time  comes  (if  it 
ever  does)  the  act  is  willed.    The  willing  may  succeed 


(A)  Fit2.  St.  77. 
(0  Ibid. 
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the  intention  instantaneously,  or  years  may  intervene 
between  the  formation  of  the  intention  and  the  exercise 
of  the  will.  An  example  will  explain  the  relation  of 
the  two  terms  more  clearly.  A.  hates  B.  In  conse- 
qnence  of  this  hatred  A.,  on  meeting  B.,  shoots  him 
dead.  Here  A.  makes  np  his  mind  to  shoot  B.  when  he 
meets  him ;  np  to  this  point,  as  long  as  the  two  are 
separated,  A.'s  intention  only  is  formed.  He  meets  B. 
in  the  road,  and  carries  ont  his  design  or  intention  by 
pnlling  the  trigger.  Now  he  wills  the  act ;  that  is,  he 
wishes  it  in  snch  a  way  as  to  canse  the  motion  of  his 
arm  and  finger  (m). 

In  this  example  a  third  element  appears.  The  Motire. 
motive  of  the  act  is  the  deadly  hatred.  Motive  may  be 
defined  as  "  that  which  incites  and  stimnlates  to 
action.''  It  may  serve  as  a  clue  to  the  intention ;  but 
it  is  the  intention  which  determines  the  quality, 
criminal  or  innocent,  of  the  act  (n). 

80  much  for  intention  generally.  But  to  make  a  Malice,  or 
person  a  criminal,  the  mtention  must  be  a  state  of  mind  tention. 
forbidden  by  the  law.  I  utter  a  forged  note,  not  know- 
ing it  to  be  such,  and  therefore  not  intending  to 
defraud.  No  crime  is  committed.  But  if  I  have  such 
intention,  this  criminal  intention  stamps  the  act  with 
the  character  of  crime  (0).  The  guilty  state  of  mind, 
or  criminal  intention,  is  generally  known  by  the  term 
'^  Mcdiee ; "  a  term  which  is  truly  a  legal  enigma,  on 
account  of  the  many  and  conflicting  senses  in  which  it 
is  used.  As  synonymous  with  criminal  intention,  it  is 
thus  necessary  to  the  legal  conception  of  crime.  To 
secure  a  conviction,  as  a  general  rule,  malice  of  this 


(m)  "•  Though  luaallj  both  intention  and  will  are  fonnd  in  an  act,  either 
or  both  may  be  absent.  Both  are  wanting  when  a  man  in  a  conyulsive  fit 
•triJcee  and  kills  another.  Intention  is  abMnt  in  the  case  of  an  infant." — 
V.  Fitx.  St.  78. 

(n)  Broom,  C.  L.  871. 

(o)  T.  Fitz.  St.  81. 
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kind  must  be  directly  proved.  But  when  the  law  ex- 
pressly declares  an  act  to  be  criminal,  the  question  of 
intention  or  malice  need  not  be  considered ;  at  least, 
except  by  the  judge  in  estimating  the  amonnt  of 
punishment  (p).  Again,  in  some  cases,  this  intention 
is  presumed  from  a  circumstance,  and  it  lies  on  the 
accused  to  shew  that  his  intention  was  innocent,  e.g.y 
in  the  case  of  possession  of  recently  stolen  goods  (q}. 

Malice,  actiye       This  malicc  is  fouud  uot  ouly  in  cases 

or  paBsive. 

I.  Where  the  mind  is  aoHvdy  or  poniivdy  in  fault, 
as  where  there  is  a  deliberate  design  to  defraud,  but 
also 

n.  Where  the  mind  is  pamvdy  or  negatively  to  blame, 
that  is,  where  there  is  culpable  or  criminal  inattention 
or  negligence.  A  common  example  of  this  is  man- 
slaughter by  a  surgeon  who  has  shewn  gross  incom* 
petenoe  in  the  treatment  of  the  deceased.  But  here 
the  criminality  consists  in  the  wilfully  incurring  the 
risk  of  causing  loss  or  suffering  to  others  (r).  So  that, 
in  fact,  the  malice  is  only  traced  one  stage  further 
back.  An  extreme  case  of  this  negatiye  malice  is  where 
there  is  merely  the  absence  of  a  thought  which  ought 
to  haye  been  there,  as  in  the  non-repair  of  roads 
through  forgetfulness* 

Malice,  express     It  is  usual  to  lay  down  that  malice  is  either 

or  implied. 

1.  Express^  or  in  faci^  as  where  a  person  with  a 
deliberate  mind  and  formed  design  kills  another. 

2.  Implied^  or  in  laWy  as  where  one  wilfully  poisons 
another,  though  no  particular  enmity  can  be  proved ; 


(p)  Broom,  C.  L.  872. 

(7)  V.  p.  222. 

(r)  Broom,  C.  L.  874. 
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or  where  one  giyes  a  perfect  stranger  a  blow  likely  to 
produce  death.  Here  there  is  a  wilful  doing  of  a 
wrongful  act  without  lawful  excuse ;  and  the  intention 
is  an  inference  of  law  resulting  from  the  doing  the 
act  (s).  The  law  infers  that  every  man  must  contem- 
plate the  necessary  consequences  of  his  own  act  {t). 

Here^  and  everywhere  in  dealing  with  malice,  there 
is  great  danger  of  deflexion  into  malice  with  its  moral 
signification,  as  denoting  ill»will  or  malevolence.  In 
other  words,  of  confounding  motive  with  intention. 
Malice,  in  the  sense  of  malevolence,  is  not  essential  to 
a  crime ;  malice,  in  its  legal  signification  of  criminal 
intention,  is  (u). 

As  we  have  seen,  it  is  the  character  of  the  intention  intention, 
that  determines  the  character  of  the  act;  though  other  cJfnjUwji^y. 
considerations,  for  example,  motives,  are  taken  into 
account  in  order  to  discover  the  intention.  The  same 
act  may  be  wholly  innocent,  a  civil  injury,  or  a  crime, 
according  to  the  intention.  For  example,  A.  takes  a 
horse  from  the  owner's  stable  without  his  consent.  If 
he  intend  to  fraudulently  deprive  the  owner  of  the 
property  and  appropriate  the  horse  to  himself,  he  is 
guilty  of  the  crime  of  larceny.  If  he  intend  to  use  it 
for  a  time  and  then  return  it,  it  is  a  trespass  or  civil 
injury  only.  If  he  take  it  in  due  course  as  distress  for 
rent,  he  is  justified  and  not  exposed  to  any  ill  conse- 
quences (fls). 

But  a  naked  intention  is  not  criminally  punishable, 
except,  as  it  is  said,  in  treason.    There  must  be  some 


(8)  4  Bl.  199,  ▼.  p.  155. 

(0  R.  T.  Pixim,  3  M.  &  Sel.  15. 

(u)  "  In  the  use  of  the  word  *  malice,'  in  all  caset  there  is  undoubtedly 
always  a  lurking  reference  to  some  sort  of  moral  depranty,  though  per- 
haps only  of  a  temporary  sort.  But  the  intangible  nature  of  such  an  element 
compels  the  legislature  and  the  judge  to  select  certain  determinate  signs 
as  essential  characiteristics  of  this  depravity." — ^Amos,  Jurisprudence,  305. 

{x)  Broom,  C.  L.  871. 
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carrying  out,  or  attempt  to  carry  out,  that  intention 
into  action.  In  other  words,  the  intention  is  to  be 
inferred  from  some  overt  act,  or  in  the  case  of  a  crime 
of  omission,  from  the  absence  of  some  overt  act.  Thns, 
although  A.  has  resolutely  made  up  his  mind  to  shoot 
B.  when  next  he  meets  him,  and  confesses  this  resolu- 
tion, the  law  is  powerless  to  deal  with  him ;  but 
directly  he  does  anything  in  pursuance  of  that  design, 
he  is  within  the  grasp  of  the  law.  The  reason  for  this 
rule  is  obvious,  namely,  the  difficulty,  or  rather  impos* 
sibility  of  proving  a  mere  intention. 

If  there  be  present  a  criminal  intention,  the  prisoner 
is  not  exculpated  because  the  results  of  the  steps  he 
takes  to  carry  out  that  intention  are  other  than  those 
he  anticipated  or  intended.  For  example,  if  A.,  intend- 
ing to  shoot  B.,  shoots  C,  mistaking  C.  for  B.  To  such 
a  length  is  this  doctrine  extended,  that  if  A.  shoots  at 
B.'s  poultry  and  by  accident  kills  a  man,  if  his  intention 
be  to  steal  the  poultry,  he  will  be  guilty  of  murder. 
The  act,  viz.,  the  shooting,  is  willed,  and  the  intention 
is  criminal  (and  felonious) ;  therefore  the  essentials  of 
a  crime  are  furnished,  and  the  result  determines  what 
the  crime  is.  This  is  not  the  only  respect  in  which  the 
gravity  and  nature  of  the  crime  are  determined  by  cir- 
cumstances over  which  he  has  not  control.  Thus,  if  B. 
receives  a  blow  from  A.,  and,  through  the  unskilful 
treatment  of  the  wound  by  the  surgeon,  dies,  A.  will  be 
guilty  of  murder  or  manslaughter.  The  intention  is, 
then,  not  the  sole  gauge  of  criminal  liability. 

Attempts.  Though  a  mere  intention  is   not    punishable,  an 

attempt  to  commit  a  crime  is  itself  a  crime,  and  there- 
fore the  subject  of  punishment.  That  which  the  law 
wishes  to  discover  is  the  intention,  and  an  attempt 
equally  with  a  completion  of  the  offence  will  be  evi- 
dence of  this.  What  is  sufficient  to  constitute  an 
attempt  ?  An  attempt  may  be  said  to  be  the  doing  of 
any  of  the  acts  which  must  be  done  in  succession  before 
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the  desired  object  can  be  accomplished ;  or  rather,  with 
the  limitation  that  the  attempt  must  be  an  act  directly 
approximating  to  the  commission  of  the  offence.  Thns 
procuring  a  die  for  coining  was  held  an  act  in  further- 
ance' of  the  criminal  pnrpose  sufficiently  proximate  to 
the  offence  {y) ;  but  not  so  the  buying  a  box  of  matches 
for  setting  a  stack  of  corn  on  fire  {%).  But  the  act 
must  have  been  such  that,  if  no  interruption  had  taken 
place,  the  principal  offence  would  have  been  success- 
fully committed ;  so  that  if  a  person  puts  his  hand  into 
a  pocket  with  intent  to  steal  what  is  there,  and  the 
pocket  is  empty,  he  cannot  be  convicted  of  an  attempt 
to  steal  (a). 

Every  attempt  to  commit  a  crime  is  itself  an  indict- 
able misdemeanor  at  common  law.  In  some  cases,  it 
is  specially  provided  that  it  shall  amount  to  a  felony, 
e.g.y  attempt  to  murder  (b). 

If  on  the  trial  of  a  person  charged  with  felony  or  Verdict  of 
misdemeanor,  the  jury  do  not  think  that  the  offence  fn^J^^^nt  ^^ 
was  completed,  but,  nevertheless,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  complete 
an  attempt  was  made,  they  may  express  this  in  their  ^"™^* 
verdict.     The  prisoner  is  then  dealt  with  as  if  he  had 
been  convicted  on  an  indictment  for  the  attempt.    But 
of  course  he  is  not  liable  to  be  prosecuted  afterwards 
for  the  attempt  (c). 

As  a  rule,  attempts  are  punished  less  severely  than  Panishment  of 
the  corresponding  consummate  crimes,  though  the  mis-  *'^®"*P**- 
chief  may  be  as  great  in  the  one  case  as  the  other.     It 
is  with  a  view  to  cases  in  which  the  complete  offence  is 


(y)  R.  T.  Roberts,  25  L.  J.  (M.C.)  17. 
(«)  R,  ▼.  Taylor,  1  F.  &  F.  511. 
(a)  R.  V.  Collins,  33  L.  J.  (M.C.)  177. 
(6)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  sa.  11-15. 
(c)  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  9. 
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more  mischieyons  that  the  distinction  is  made,  so  as  to 
give  the  person  a  loctis  jpcenitentm  before  the  consum- 
mation. It  may  be  noticed  that  this  consummation  is 
prevented  sometimes  by  the  penitence  of  the  party, 
sometimes  by  extrinsic  causes  {d).    - 


(d)  Austin,  1098. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

PEBSONS  CAPABLE  OF  COMMITTING  CBIMES. 

Every  man  must  be  presumed  to  be  responsible  for  his  Exemptions 
acts  until  the  contrary  is  clearly  shewn.    If  an  act  [e^^^sMiUy! 
ordinarily  falling  within  the  scope  of  the  criminal  law 
be  committed,  the  law  presumes  that  it  was  done  wil- 
fully and  with  malicious  intent.    Therefore  it  lies  on 
the  accused  to  rebut  this  presumption. 

There  are  certain  exemptions  from  criminal  respon- 
sibility, or  rather,  under  certain  circumstances,  acts 
which  would  otherwise  be  criminal,  on  some  special 
ground  are  not  deemed  so.  The  foregoing  examination 
of  the  essential  elements  of  crime  enables  us  to  deter- 
mine what  is  the  nature  of  these  exemptions ;  inasmuch 
as  they  are  founded,  as  a  rule,  on  the  absence  of  one  of 
those  essentials.  In  one  or  two  instances,  howeyer, 
other  considerations,  either  of  policy  or  well-advised 
lenity,  are  entertained,  6.^.,  in  the  case  of  crimes  com- 
mitted by  ambassadors. 

The  several  instances  of  irresponsibility  may  be  classification 
reduced  to  the  following  classes :—  ""^  exemptions. 

1.  Absence  of  criminal  intention  or  malice,  includ- 
ing :— 

Insanity :  Infancy :  Ignorance  (mistake). 

2.  Absence  of  will,  i.e,,  the  act  is  purely  involun- 
tary : — 

Misfortune,  &c. :  Physical  compulsion. 

0  2 
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3.  Instant  and  well-grounded  fear,  stronger  than  the 
fear  naturally  inspired  by  the  law  (e) : — 

Fear  of  excessive  unlawful   harm.     Coercion  of 
married  women. 

In  each  of  these  cases  (1 — 3)  the  fear  of  punishment 
is  not  calculated  to  act  upon  the  person  so  as  to  deter 
him,  or  to  deter  others  by  making  him  an  example ; 
therefore  the  punishment  would  be  inoperative  and 
worse  than  useless. 

4.  When  an  act,  under  ordinary  circumstances 
criminal,  is  denuded  of  that  character,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  directly  authorized  by  the  law :  — 

In  pursuance  of  legal  duty;  e.g.,  the  sheriff  hanging 
a  criminal. 

In  pursuance  of  legal  right ;  e.g.,  slaying  in  self- 
defence. 

Here,  as  in  the  first  class,  there  is  no  criminal 
intention. 

Each  of  these  grounds  of  exemption  must  now  be 
dealt  with. 

la.  Insanity.  Insanity. — With  regard  to  no  subject  in  criminal  law 
is  there  so  much  obscurity  and  uncertainty  as  on  the 
question  of  the  responsibility  or  irresponsibility  of  a 
prisoner  when  the  state  of  his  mind  at  the  time  of  the 
commission  of  the  act  is  the  point  at  issue.  It  has 
often  been  asserted,  and  not  without  a  considerable 
degree  of  truth,  that  the  acquittal  or  conviction  of 
a  prisoner,  when  insanity  is  alleged,  is  more  or  less 
a  matter  of  chance.  The  subject  is  one  on  which 
the  views  taken  by  medical  men  differ  most  widely 
from   those   taken  by  lawyers;    and    as  the  former 


(0  Austin,  1092,  &c 
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are  generally  the  most  important  'witnesses  in  cases 
of  alleged  insanity,  the  confusion  is  by  no  means 
diminished  (/). 

*  Two  classes  of  mental  alienation  are  nsnally  recog-  idiocy  and 
nized :-  ''^'^'^' 

1.  Dementia  naturalis,  or  a  fuUivitate — ^in  other  words, 
idiocy,  or  continnons  weakness  of  mind  from  birth, 
without  lucid  intervals  :  a  person  deaf  and  dumb  from 
birth  is  by  presumption  of  law  an  idiot,  but  it  may  be 
shewn  that  he  has  the  use  of  his  understanding. 

2.  Dementia  aeeidenialis,  or  adventitia  —  usually 
termed  insanity^  in  the  narrower  signification.  The 
mind  is  not  naturally  wanting  or  weak,  but  is  deranged 
from  some  cause  or  other.  It  is  either  |>ar^ta2  (insanity 
upon  one  or  more  subjects,  the  party  being  sane  upon 
all  others)  or  total.  It  is  also  either  'permanent  (usually 
termed  madness)  or  temporary  (the  object  of  it  being 
afflicted  with  his  disorder  at  certain  periods  only, 
with  lucid  intervals),  which  is  usually  denominated 
lunaey  (jy). 

Three  stages  in  the  history  of  the  law  of  insanity  History  of 
may  be  discerned.  The  first,  outrageous  as  it  was,  may  ^,^J^,° 
be  illustrated  by  the  following  dictum  of  an  English 
judge : — A  man  who  is  to  be  exempted  from  punish- 
ment **  must  be  a  man  that  is  totally  deprived  of  his 
understanding  and  memory,  and  doth  not  know  what 
he  is  doing,  no  more  than  an  infant,  than  a  brute,  or  a 
wild  beast  (h)"    The  second  stage  regarded  as  the  test 


(/)  *'  There  is  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  canse  of  the  uncer- 
tainty ;  the  lawyers  asserting  that  it  is  owing  to  the  fanciful  theories  of 
medical  men,  who  nerer  fail  to  find  insanity  when  they  earnestly  loolc  for 
it,  the  latter  protesting  that  it  is  owing  to  the  unjust  and  absurd  criterion 
of  responsibility  which  is  sanctioned  by  the  law." — Maudsley's  Responsi- 
biUty  in  Mental  Disease  (1874),  101. 

(y)  T.  Bac.  Abr.  Idiots.  As  to  dementia  affedatOt  or  drunkenness, 
▼.  p.  25. 

(A)  B,  T.  Arnold,  16  St.  Tr.  764. 
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M'NaughteiCa 
Case. 


Partial 
insanity. 


of  responsibility  the  power  of  distingnishing  right  from 
wrong  in  the  abstract  (t).  The  third  stage,  unhappily, 
is  that  in  which  we  live ;  though  common  sense  may 
soon  inaugurate  a  fourth.  The  existing  state  of 
doctrines  dates  from  the  trial  of  M'Naughten  in  the 
year  1843  0'). 

Certain  questions  were  propounded  by  the  House  of 
Lords  to  the  judges.  The  substance  of  their  answers 
was  to  the  following  effect : — ^'  To  establish  a  defence 
on  the  ground  of  insanity,  it  must  be  clearly  proved 
that,  at  the  time  of  the  committing  of  the  act,  the  party 
accused  was  labouring  under  such  a  defect  of  reason, 
from  disease  of  the  mind,  as  not  to  know  the  nature  and 
quality  of  the  act  he  was  doing,  or,  if  he  did  know  it, 
that  he  did  not  know  he  was  doing  what  was  wrong  "  (k). 
Thus  the  question  of  knowledge  of  right  or  wrong, 
instead  of  being  put  generally  and  indefinitely,  is  put 
in  reference  to  the  particular  act  at  the  particular  time 
of  committing  it. 

As  to  partial  insanity,  that  is,  when  a  person  is  sane 
on  all  matters  except  one  or  more,  the  judges  declared 
that  '^  he  must  be  considered  in  the  same  situation  as 
to  responsibility  as  if  the  facts  with  respect  to  which 
the  delusion  exists  were  real.  For  example,  if,  under 
the  influence  of  his  delusion,  he  supposes  another  man 
to  be  in  the  act  of  attempting  to  take  away  his  life, 
and  he  kills  that  man,  as  he  supposes,  in  self-defence, 
he  would  be  exempt  from  punishment.  If  his  delusion 
was  that  the  deceased  had  inflicted  a  serious  injury  to 
his  character  and  fortune,  and  he  killed  him  in  revenge 
for  such  supposed  injury,  he  would  be  liable  to  punish- 


(0  i?.  T.  BelKngham,  Coll.  636. 

0)  10  CI.  &  Fin.  200;  1  C.  &  K.  130. 

{k)  Cf.  Alison's  Principles  of  Criminal  Law  of  Scotland,  pp.  645,  654. 
'*  The  insanitj  must  have  been  of  such  a  kind  as  entirely  to  deprive  the 
prisoner  of  the  use  of  reason,  as  applied  to  the  act  in  question^  and  of  the 
knowledge  that  he  was  doing  wrong  in  committing  it." 
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menl "  (I).  After  laying  down,  as  above^  what  may 
be  called  the  "  particnlar  right  and  wrong  theory,"  they 
abandon  it  here,  and  also  in  another  answer,  where,  still 
dealing  with  partial  delusions,  they  express  their 
opinion  that  "  notwithstanding  the  party  accused  did 
the  act  complained  of  with  a  view,  under  the  influence 
of  insane  delusion,  of  redressing  or  reyenging  some 
supposed  grievance  or  injury,  or  of  producing  some 
public  benefit,  he  is  neyertheless  punishable  if  he  knew 
at  the  time  of  committing  such  crime  that  he  was 
acting  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land  "  (m). 

It  has  been  held  that  an  apparent  absence  of  motiye  Absence  of 
for  the  deed  is  not  any  ground  for  inferring  an  irresist-  ir^eairtibie 
ible  and  insane  impulse ;  and  that  though  there  be  an  impulses, 
irresistible  impulse,  if  there  be  no  real  delusion  as  to 
any  fact,  it  affords  no  defence  (n).    Why  a  man  should 
be  punished  for  what  he  cannot  resist,  it  is,  perhaps, 
hard  to  comprehend  (o). 


(/)  **  Here  is  an  unhesiUting  assumption  that  a  man,  haring  an  insane 
delosion,  has  the  power  to  think  and  act  in  regard  to  it  reasonably ;  that, 
at  the  time  of  the  offence,  he  ought  to  have  and  exercise  the  knowledge 
and  self-control  which  a  sane  man  would  have  and  exercise,  were  the  facts 
with  respect  to  which  the  delusion  exists  real ;  that  he  is,  in  fact,  bound 
to  be  reasonable  in  his  unreason,  sane  in  his  insanity." — Maudsley,  97. 

(m)  For  strictures  on  these  principles  of  '*  exquisite  inhumanity,"  see 
remarks  of  Judge  Ladd  in  State  v.  Joacs^  50  New  Hampshire  Reports,  369. 

(n)  R.  V.  Haynes,  1  F.  &  F.  666.    £.  v.  Barton,  3  Cox,  275. 

(o)  It  may  be  interesting  to  notice  how  succinctly  the  proposed  Criminal 
Code  of  1880  dealt  with  this  question  of  insanity : — 

''  No  person  shall  be  convicted  of  an  offence  by  reason  of  an  act  done  or 
omitted  by  him  when  labouring  under  natural  imbecility  or  disease  of  the 
mind,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  such  person  incapable  of  appreciating 
the  nature  and  quality  of  the  act  or  omission,  and  of  knowing  that  such 
act  or  omission  was  wrong. 

^  A  person  labouring  under  specific  delusions,  but  in  other  respects  sane, 
shall  not  be  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity  under  the  provisions 
hereinafter  contained  unless  the  delusions  caused  him  to  believe  in  the 
existence  of  some  state  of  things  which  if  it  existed  would  justify  or  excuse 
his  act  or  omission.  Insanity  before  or  after  the  time  when  he  committed 
or  omitted  the  act,  and  insane  delusions  though  only  partial,  may  be  evi- 
dence that  the  offender  was  at  the  time,  when  he  committed  or  omitted 
the  act,  in  such  a  condition  of  mind  as  to  render  him  irresponsible  for  such 
act  or  omission. 

**  Every  one  shall  be  presumed  to  be  «ane  at  the  time  of  doing  or  omitting 
any  act  until  the  contrary  is  proved." 
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Evidence  of 
medical  wit- 
nesses. 


As  to  medical  evidence  on  the  question  of  insanity — 
a  witness  of  medical  skill  may  be  asked  whether,  as- 
suming certain  facts,  proved  by  other  witnesses,  to  be 
true,  they,  in  his  opinion,  indicate  insanity.  But  he 
cannot  be  asked,  although  present  in  Court  during  the 
whole  trial,  whether  from  the  evidence  he  has  heard 
he  is  of  opinion  that  the  prisoner,  at  the  time  he  com- 
mitted the  alleged  act,  was  of  unsound  mind ;  for  such 
a  question,  unlike  the  previous  one,  involves  the  deter- 
mination of  the  truth  of  the  evidence,  which  it  is  for 
the  jury  to  determine  (p). 


Trial,  when 
insanity  is 
pleaded. 


The  law  presumes  sanity ;  and,  therefore,  the  burden 
of  the  proof  of  insanity  lies  on  the  defence.  Even 
in  the  case  of  an  acknowledged  lunatic,  the  offence 
is  presumed  to  have  been  committed  in  a  lucid  in- 
terval, unless  the  contrary  be  shewn.  It  is  for  the 
petty  jury  to  decide  whether  a  case  of  insanity,  recog- 
nized as  such  by  the  law,  has  been  made  out.  The 
grand  jury  have  no  right  to  ignore  a  bill  on  the  ground 
of  insanity.  The  jury  are  obliged  to  attend  to  the 
directions  of  the  judge  as  to  what  is  called  the  law  on 
the  subject,  but  which  is  rather  an  erroneous  opinion 
as  to  a  matter  of  fact.  There  seems  to  be  no  sound 
reason  for  withdrawing  any  part  of  the  question  of 
insanity  from  the  jury — ^a  thing  which  is  done  when 
the  artificial  test  of  responsibility  is  propounded  to 
them  (q).  When,  on  the  part  of  the  defence,  the  in- 
sanity of  the  prisoner  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of 
the  offence  is  given  in  evidence,  and  the  jury  acquit 
him,  they  must  find  specially  whether  he  was  insane  at 
the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  offence,  and  declare 
whether  they  acquit  him  on  that  ground.    If  they  so 


(p)  B,  y.  Frances,  4  Cox,  57.  See  also  MNaughten's  Case, 
(g)  "  If  the  tests  of  insanity  are  matters  of  law,  the  practice  of  allowing 
experts  to  testify  what  they  are  should  be  discontinued ;  if  they  are  matters 
of  fact,  the  judge  should  no  longer  testify  without  being  sworn  as  a  witness, 
and  shewing  himself  qualified  to  testify  as  an  expert."— Judge  Doe  in  State 
V.  Pike,  49  New  Hamp.  Rep.  399. 
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acquit  him  on  the  gronad  of  inaanity,  the  court  will 
order  him  to  be  kept  in  proper  custody  till  the  Queen's 
pleasure  be  known ;  and  the  Queen  may  order  the  con- 
finement of  such  person  during  her  pleasure  (r).  So  if 
a  person  indicted  is  insane,  and  upon  arraignment  is 
found  insane  by  a  jury  impanelled  to  discoYcr  his  state 
of  mind,  so  that  he  cannot  be  tried;  or  if  on  his 
trial,  or  when  brought  up  to  be  discharged  for  want 
of  prosecution,  he  appears  to  the  jury  to  be  insane, 
the  court  may  record  such  finding,  and  order  him 
to  be  kept  in  custody  till  the  Queen's  pleasure  be 
known  (s). 

In  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  humanity  no 
criminal  proceedings  can  be  taken  against  a  man  while 
he  is  non  compos  mentis.  Thus,  if  a  man  commit 
murder  and  become  insane  before  arraignment,  he 
cannot  be  arraigned;  if  after  trial  before  judgment, 
judgment  cannot  be  pronounced ;  if  after  judgment 
before  execution,  execution  will  be  stayed  {t). 

Drunkenness, — Drunkenness  is  sometimes  termed  Dmnkennefs 
dementia  affectata  —  acquired  madness.  A  state  of*^**°®"*^* 
Toluntary  intoxication  is  not  any  excuse  for  crime  (u). 
It  is  true  that  the  sanctions  of  the  law  cannot  be  sup- 
posed to  exert  an  equal  influence  on  the  mind  and  con- 
duct of  a  person  in  this  state ;  but  the  initiation  of  the 
crime  may  be  said  to  date  back  to  the  time  when  the 
offender  took  steps  to  deprive  himself  of  his  reason.  It 
is  evident  that  if  drunkenness  were  allowed  to  excuse, 
the  gravest  crimes  might  be  committed  with  impunity 
by  those  who  either  counterfeited  the  state  or  actually 
assumed  it. 

It  would  be  incorrect  so  say  that  the  consideration  when  to  be 

considered. 

(r)  39  &  40  Geo.  3,  c.  94,  s.  1 ;  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  54,  s.  3. 

(s)  39  &  40  Geo.  3,  c.  94,  g.  2. 

(0  1  Hale,  P.  C.  34. 

(u)  ▼.  PearsoTCs  Case,  2  Lew.  C.  C.  144. 
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of  drunkenness  is  never  entertained  in  the  criminal 
law.  Though  it  is  no  excuse  for  crime,  yet  it  is  some- 
times an  index  of  the  quality  of  an  act.  Thus,  it  may 
be  taken  into  account  by  the  jury  when  considering 
the  motive  or  intent  of  a  person  acting  under  its  influ- 
ence ;  for  example,  on  the  question  whether  a  person 
who  struck  a  blow  was  excited  by  passion,  or  acted 
from  ill-will;  whether  expressions  used  by  the  pri- 
soner were  uttered  with  a  deliberate  purpose,  or  were 
merely  the  idle  expressions  of  a  drunken  man  (x).  So 
M.  could  not  have  intended  suicide  if  she  were  so 
drunk  that  she  did  not  know  what  she  was  doing  (y). 

Of  course  if  the  drunkenness  be  involuntary,  as  for 
example,  if  it  be  by  the  contrivance  of  the  prisoner's 
enemies,  he  will  not  be  accountable  for  his  action  while 
under  that  influence.  Also,  if  drunkenness  has  become 
habitual  and  confirmed,  so  as  to  produce  the  disease  of 
insanity,  this  insanity,  equally  with  other  kinds  of 
mental  disease,  may  be  pleaded  in  defence. 

16.  Infancy,  as     Infancy. — Infancy  can  be  used  in  defence  only  as 
crime!"*^  ^^^    evidence  of  the  absence  of  criminal  intention,  though 
there  are  certain  presumptions  of  the  law  on  the  sub- 
ject, some  of  which  may,  some  of  which  may  not,  be 
rebutted. 

The  age  of  discretion,  and  therefore  of  responsibility, 
varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime.  What  the 
law  technically  terms  ''infancy"  does  not  terminate 
till  the  age  of  twenty-one  is  reached ;  but  this  is  not 
the  "  infancy  "  which  is  the  criterion  in  the  criminal 
law.  Two  other  ages  have  been  fixed  as  points  with 
reference  to  which  the  criminality  of  an  act  is  to  be 
considered. 


(jr)  R.  ▼.  Thomas,  7  C.  &  P.  817. 
ly)  £.  V.  Moore,  3  C.  &  K.  319. 
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Under  the  age  of  seven,  an  infant  cannot  be  con-  First  period. 
yicted  of  a  felony ;  for  until  he  reaches  that  age  he  is 
presumed  to  be  doK  ineapax;  and  this  presumption 
cannot  be  rebutted  by  the  clearest  evidence  of  a  mis- 
chicYOUS  discretion  (z). 

Between  seven  and  faurteeny  he  is  still,  prima  faciei  second  period, 
deemed  by  law  to  be  doli  ineapax ;  but  this  presump- 
tion may  be  rebutted  by  clear  and  strong  evidence  of 
such  mischievous  discretion  (a),  the  principle  of  the 
law  being  malUia  suppht  astaUm.  Thus,  a  boy  of  the 
age  of  ten  years  was  hanged  for  killing  his  companion ; 
he  having  manifested  a  consciousness  of  guilt,  and  a 
discretion  to  discern  between  good  and  evil,  by  hiding 
the  body  (b).  There  is  one  exception  to  this  rule, 
grounded  on  presumed  physical  reasons.  A  boy  under 
the  age  of  fourteen  cannot  be  convicted  of  rape  or 
similar  o£fences,  even  though  he  has  arrived  at  the 
full  state  of  puberty.  He  may,  however,  be  convicted 
as  principal  in  the  second  degree. 

Between  fawrteen  and  twenty-one^  an  infant  is  pre-  Third  period. 
Bumed  to  be  doli  eapax,  and  accordingly,  as  a  rule,  may 
be  convicted  of  any  crime,  felony  or  misdemeanor. 
But  this  rule  is  subject  to  exceptions,  notably  in  the 
case  of  offences  consisting  of  mere  non-feasance ;  as,  for 
example,  negligently  permitting  felons  to  escape,  not 
repairing  highways,  &c.  It  is  given  as  a  reason  for 
the  exemption  in  cases  of  the  latter  character  that,  not 
having  the  command  of  his  fortune  till  twenty-one,  the 
person  wants  the  capacity  to  do  those  things  which  the 
law  requires  (e). 

Though,  as  we  have  seen,  infants  who  have  arrived  Juvenile 

offenders. 


(«)  A  prcBattmptio  juris  et  de  jure,  r,  p.  422. 
(a)  A  prcBsumptio  juris,  v.  p.  422. 
(6)  1  Hale,  P.  C.  26,  27 ;  v.  Vork^s  Case,  Foet.  70. 
(c)  4  Bl.  22. 
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Ic.  Ignorance, 
as  an  excuse 
for  crime. 

Ignorance  of 
law. 


at  years  of  discretion  are  not  be  allowed  to  commit 
crimes  with  impunity,  we  shall  find  that  in  certain 
cases  the  law  deals  with  juvenile  offenders  in  an  ex- 
ceptional way,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  prevent  their 
becoming  confirmed  criminals  (d). 

Ignorance  (including  mistake). — Two  kinds  of  igno- 
rance must  be  distinguished — Ignorance  of  Law — 
Ignorance  of  Fact.  It  is  a  leading  principle  of  Eng- 
lish law  that  ignorance  of  law  in  itself  will  never 
excuse.  Though  it  is  implied  in  some  of  the  excuses 
of  which  we  have  treated,  e,ff,,  infancy,  the  ignorance 
of  the  law  is  not  the  ground  of  exemption  (e).  It  is  no 
defence  for  a  foreigner  charged  with  a  crime  committed 
in  England  that  he  did  not  know  he  was  doing  wrong, 
the  act  not  being  an  offence  in  his  own  country  (/). 


Ignorance  of  Ignorance  or  mistake  of  fact  will  or  will  not  excuse, 
^^^'  according  as  the  original  intention  was  or  was  not 

lawful.  For  example,  if  a  man,  intending  to  kill  a 
burglar  in  his  house,  kill  his  servant,  he  will  not  be 
guilty  of  an  offence.  But  if  intending  to  do  grievous 
bodily  harm  to  A.,  he,  in  the  dark;  kill  B.,  he  will  be 
guilty  of  murder. 

The  cases  we  have  been  noticing  aire  those  in  which 
the  exemption  from  the  normal  liability  is  grounded  on 
the  absence  of  criminal  intention  or  malice.  Those  in 
which  the  ground  of  exemption  is  absence  of  will,  or,  in 
other  words,  involuntary  acts,  require  very  little  con- 
sideration. 

2a.  Accident,  Accident  (including  misfortune,  mishap,  &c.). — To 
&c.,  as  an  |^  YBklH  as  an  oxcusc,  the  accident  must  have  happened 
crime.  in  the  performance  of  a  lawful  act  with  due  caution. 


(d)  y.  p.  468. 

(0)  ▼.  Augiin,  496. 

If)  R,  V.  Etop,  7  C.  &  P.  456. 
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For  example,  A.,  properly  pnrsaing  his  work  as  a  slater, 
lets  fall  a  slate  on  B/s  head ;  B.  dies  in  consequence  of 
the  injury.  Here  A.  will  not  be  liable ;  but  it  would 
haye  been  otherwise  had  he  at  the  time  been  engaged 
in  some  criminal  act ;  or  if  he  had  not  exercised  proper 
skill  or  care.  We  shall  find  cases  of  this  description 
most  frequently  in  drawing  the  line  between  culpable 
and  excusable  homicide. 

Physical  Compulsion — As  if  A.  kills  B.  with  C.'s  26.  Physical 

hand.  compuUion. 

The  third  division  comprises  cases  where  the  act  is 
done  under  a  fear  stronger  than  that  which  the  law 
inspires. 


mt»uM. 


Fear  of  Tktcemve  and  Unlawful  Harm. — When  a  3a.  Duress  per 
person  is  driven  to  commit  an  offence  by  such  threats 
and  menaces  of  personal  violence  from  others  as  induce 
a  well-grounded  apprehension  of  present  death  or 
grievous  bodily  harm,  in  Bome  eases  he  is  excused. 
The  danger  must  threaten  his  person ;  it  will  not  be 
sufficient  if  it  only  endangers  his  property.  And  this 
plea  of  duress  per  minas  will  not  be  of  avail  in  every 
crime.  Thus,  though  a  man  be  violently  assaulted, 
and  has  no  other  possible  means  of  escaping  death  but 
by  killing  an  innocent  person,  if  he  commit  the  act  he 
will  be  guilty  of  murder ;  for  he  ought  rather  to  die 
himself  than  escape  by  the  murder  of  an  innocent  man- 
But  in  such  case  he  may  kill  his  assailant  (^).  Ques- 
tions of  this  sort  are  especially  likely  to  occur  when 
persons  are  compelled  to  join  in  a  rebellion  or  riot  (h). 

State  of  Married  Women, — In  cases  of  felony,  if  a  36.  Married 
married  woman  commits  the  crime  in  the  presence  of  ^®™«°»  "^^^^ 

<^  not  respon- 

sible. 


(g)  1  Hale,  P.  C.  51. 

(A)  JR.  y.  M'Growiher,  Post.  13 ;  9  St.  Tr.  566. 
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her  husband,  the  law  presomes  that  she  acts  under  his 
coercion,  and  therefore  excuses  her  from  punishment* 
But  this  exemption  is  not  allowed  in  all  felonies,  though 
it  seems  unsettled  where  the  line  is  drawn.  It  appears 
that  the  wife  is  liable  in  treason,  murder,  manslaughter, 
and  robbery  (t).  In  no  case  is  she  excused  if  her  hus- 
band be  not  present,  not  even  if  the  act  be  done  by  his 
order  (A;).  The  presumption  of  law  may  be  rebutted 
by  evidence.  Thus,  if  it  can  be  shewn  that  she  acted 
Toluntarily,  at  least  if  she  took  a  principal  part  in  the 
commission  of  the  crime,  she  will  be  convicted,  although 
her  husband  were  present  (/). 

In  cases  of  mudemeanoTy  the  prevailing  opinion 
seems  to  have  been  that  the  wife  is  responsible  for  her 
acts,  although  her  husband  be  present  at  the  commis- 
sion. However,  in  recent  cases,  this  has  been  doubted, 
and  the  rule  prevailing  in  felony  applied  (m).  At  any 
rate,  the  exemption  does  not  extend  to  those  o£fences 
relating  to  domestic  matters  and  the  government  of 
the  house,  in  which  the  wife  may  be  supposed  to  have 
a  principal  share,  as  for  keeping  a  disorderly  or  gaming- 
house. 

It  requires  the  co-operation  of  two,  at  least,  to  con- 
stitute a  conspiracy.  Of  this  crime,  therefore,  a  hus- 
band and  wife  cannot  by  themselves  be  convicted, 
inasmuch  as  in  the  eye  of  the  law  they  are  regarded 
as  one  person.  So  a  wife  cannot  be  convicted  of  steal- 
ing her  husband's  goods ;  nor  of  harbouring  him  when 
he  has  committed  a  crime. 

No  other  This  relation  of  wife  to  the  husband  is  the  only  one 

relation  an 


excoM. 


(0  B,  y.  Jranntn^,  2  C.  &  K.  903 ;  B,  y.  Cruse,  8  C.  &  P.  541 ;  1  Hale, 
P.  C.  45-48;  1  Hawk,  c  i.  s.  11 ;  1  Run.  139  ;  Starkie  on  Eyidence,  tit. 
Husband  and  Wife. 

{k)  B,  y.  Jform,  R.  &  R.  270. 

(0  B.  y.  Torpey,  12  Cox,  45. 

(m)  B,  y.  Pricey  8  C.  &  P.  19 ;  B.  y«  Torpty,  wpra 
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which  the  law  recognizes  as  a  shield  from  criminal 
punishment.  The  other  private  relations,  parent  and 
child,  master  and  servant,  will  not  excuse  nor  extenuate 
the  commission  of  .any  crime ;  either  child  or  servant 
being  liable  notwithstanding  the  command  or  coercion 
of  the  parent  or  master. 

Certain  exceptional  cases,  where  the  ordinary  rules 
as  to  capability  of  committing  crime  do  not  entirely 
prevail,  require  a  brief  notice. 

The  Sovereign. — The  sovereign  can  do  no  wrong :  The  •orereign 
therefore  he  is  not  amenable  to  the  ordinary  criminal  "**  *^"™®* 
courts  of  his  kingdom.  Blackstone  forbids  us  even  to 
imagine  such  delinquency  on  the  part  of  the  sovereign. 
'*  He  is  not  under  the  coercive  power  of  the  law ;  which 
will  not  suppose  him  capable  of  committing  a  folly, 
much  less  a  crime.  We  are,  therefore,  out  of  reve- 
rence and  decency,  to  forbear  any  idle  inquiries  of 
what  would  be  the  consequence  if  the  king  were  to 
act  thus  and  thus ;  since  the  law  deems  so  highly  of 
his  wisdom  and  virtue,  as  not  even  to  presume  it 
possible  for  him  to  do  anything  inconsistent  with  his 
station  and  dignity ;  and  therefore  has  made  no  pro- 
vision to  remedy  such  a  grievance  "  (n).  Inasmuch  as 
it  is  presumed  that  he  can  do  no  wrong,  although 
he  commands  an  unlawful  act  to  be  done,  e,ff.,  an 
unlawful  arrest,  the  instrument  is  not  indemnified, 
but  is  punishable. 

Corporations. — Even  corporations  aggregate,  such  as  Corporations 
railway  companies,  may  be  indicted  by  their  corporate  "^  ®""*' 
names  for  breaches  of  duty;  whether  such  breaches 
consist  of  wrongful  acts,  ^.^.,  obstructing  highways; 
or    wrongful    omissions,    e.g.,    neglecting    to    repair 
bridges  (o).    A  corporation  may  also  be  indicted  by 


(n)  4  Bl.  33. 

(o)  B,  V.  Birmingham  and  Gioucester  Eattvoay  Co.,  9  C.  &  P.  469:  2  Q.  B. 
47. 
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its  corporate  name  and  fined  for  an  assanlt  committed 
or  a  libel  pnblished  by  its  order  (p). 


Aliens  and 
crime. 


Ambassadors 
and  crime. 


Aliens. — Foreigners  who  commit  crimes  in  England 
are  punishable  exactly  as  if  they  were  natural-born 
subjects.  It  is  no  defence  on  behalf  of  a  foreigner  that 
he  did  not  know  he  was  doing  wrong,  the  act  not  being 
an  offence  in  his  own  country.  Though  this  is  no 
defence,  it  may  mitigate  the  punishment  (;). 

Ambassadors. — Different  yiews^  materially  conflicting 
with  each  other,  haye  been  held  as  to  the  criminal  lia- 
bility of  ambassadors  and  their  suites.  Some  writers 
maintain  that  for  no  offence,  whether  it  be  against  the 
life,  person  or  property  of  an  indiyidual,  is  an  ambas- 
sador amenable  to  the  criminal  law  of  the  country  to 
which  he  is  sent  (r).  Others  assert  that  though  he  is 
not  punishable  for  crimes  made  such  by  the  laws  of  the 
particular  country ;  he  is  so  for  any  great  crimes  which 
must  be  such  in  any  system.  Or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
expressed,  he  is  punishable  for  mala  in  ssy  but  not  for 
acts  which  are  merely  mala  quia  prohibita.  Thus,  an 
ambassador  might  be  conyicted  for  murder  or  rape,  but 
not  for  smuggling.  The  more  probable  and  reasonable 
course  seems  to  be  to  request  the  recall  of  the  offender 
by  his  own  state,  with  or  without  an  expression  of 
opinion  that  the  offender  should  be  punished  in  his 
own  country.  If  this  be  refused,  the  ambassador  might 
be  dismissed,  and  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  the  other 
state  to  induce  the  latter  to  put  him  on  his  trial. 

There  is  one  class  of  offences  which  stands  on  a  dif- 
ferent footing,  namely,  offences  affecting  the  existence 
and  safety  of  the  state.  For  a  direct  attempt  against 
the  life  of  the  soyereign,  it  is  said  that  the  offender 


(p)  Eastern  Counties  Co.  y.  Broom,  6  Ezch.  314. 

(7)  R.  T.  Esop,  7  C.  &  P.  45«. 

(r)  Phillimore's  International  Law,  Tol.  ii.  part  vi.  c.  7. 
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-wonid  be  directly  pnnishable  by  the  state  (s).  Bui,  at 
any  rate,  in  this  and  other  o£fences  against  the  goyem- 
ment,  the  state  might  demand  the  punishment  of  the 
offender  by  the  forei^  state ;  and  if  this  demand 
were  not  complied  with  might  treat  him  as  a  public 
enemy,  and  demand  satisfaction  from  that  foreign  state. 
The  matter  would  then  pass  from  the  province  of  law 
to  that  of  politics. 


(«)  1  Hale,  p.  C.  96-99 ;  Post.  187, 188. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

4 

PRlNaPALS  AND  ACCESSORIES. 

Principala  and  Those  who  are  implicated  in  the  commission  of  crimes 

fek^!^**'°    are  either  Principals  or  Aecessariea     This  distinction 

is  based  on  the  consideration  whether  the  party  was 

present  or  absent  at  the  commission.    It  is  recognized 

in  felonies  alone. 

Principals  {i.e,,  those  present)  are  either 

Principals  in  the  first  degree,  or  Principals  in  the 
second  degree. 

Accessories  are  either 

Accessories  before  the  fact,  or  Accessories  after  the 
fact. 

Of  these  in  their  order : — 

What  con-  Principal  in  the  first  degree. — He  who  is  the  actor 

:St  r-  or  actual  perpetrator  of  the  deed.  It  is  not  necessary 
first  degree;  that  he  should  be  actually  present  when  the  offence  is 
consummated ;  thus,  one  who  lays  poison  or  a  trap  for 
another  is  a  principal  in  the  first  degree.  Nor  need 
the  deed  be  done  by  the  principal's  own  hands  ;  for  it 
will  suffice  if  it  is  done  through  an  innocent  agent,  as, 
for  instance,  if  one  incites  a  child  or  a  madman  to 
murder. 

in  the  second        Principal  in  the  second  degree,— One  who  is  present, 

degree. 
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aiding  and  abetting  at  the  commission  of  the  deed  (t). 
This  presence  need  not  be  actual ;  it  may  be  constrnc-> 
tiye.  That  is,  it  will  suffice  if  the  party  has  the  inten^ 
tion  of  giving  assistance,  and  is  sufficiently  near  to 
giye  the  assistance ;  as  when  one  is  watching  outside, 
while  others  are  committing  a  felony  inside,  the  house. . 
There  must  be  both  a  participation  in  the  act  and  a 
community  of  purpose  (which  must  be  an  unlawful 
one)  at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  crime.  So 
that,  as  to  the  first  point,  mere  presence  or  mere  neg- 
lect to  endeavour  to  prevent  a  felony  will  not  make  a 
man  a  principal :  as  to  the  second,  acts  done  by  one  of 
the  party,  but  not  in  pursuance  of  the  arrangement, 
will  not  render  the  others  liable. 

The  distinction  between  principals  of  the  first  and 
of  the  second  degree  is  not  a  practically  material  one, 
inasmuch  as  the  punishment  of  offenders  of  either  class 
is  generally  the  same. 

Accessories  are  those  who  are  not  (a)  the  chief  actors 
in  the  ofience,  nor  (b)  present  at  its  performance,  but 
are  some  way  concerned  therein,  either  before  or  after 
the  fact  committed  (u). 

Accessory  lefcre  thefact.^One  who,  being  absent  at  What  eon- 
the  time  when  the  felony  is  committed,  yet  procures,  ][^^^y  ** 
counsels,  commands,  or  abets  another  to  commit  a  before  the 
felony  (a?).     This  may  be  done  not  only  by  direct  com-  *  ' 
mand  or  counsel,  but  also  by  expressing  assent  or 
approbation  of  the  felonious  design  of  another.    But 
the  bare  concealment  of  a  felony  about  to  be  com- 
mitted does  not  make  an  accessory.    It  is  not  necessary 


(0  Principals  in  the  second  degree  are  frequently  termed  <Mer$  and 
abettors;  sometimes  also  aooomplkes.  The  latter  term,  however,  may 
include  all  partieipet  criminis, 

(«)  4  Bl.  35. 

(a?)  1  Hale,  P.  C.  615. 

D  2 
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that  there  shonld  be  any  direct  commnnication  between 
the  accused  and  the  principal ;  as  if  A.  requests  B.  to 
procure  the  services  of  G.  in  order  to  murder  D. 

What  such  The  accessorj  will  be  answerable  for  all  that  ensues 

an8werab/e*for.  ^P^^  *^®  oxecution  of  the  Unlawful  act  commanded,  at 
least  for  all  probable  consequences ;  as,  for  instance,  if 
A.  commands  B.  to  beat  C,  and  he  beats  him  so  that  he 
die,  A.  is  accessory  to  the  murder.  But  if  the  prin- 
cipal intentionally  commits  a  crime  essentially  diffe- 
rent from  that  commanded,  the  jperson  commanding 
will  not  be  answerable  as  accessory  for  what  he  did 
not  command.  Thus,  if  A.  commands  B.  to  break  into 
G.'s  house,  and  B.  sets  fire  to  the  house,  A.  cannot  be 
conyicted  of  the  arson.  But  a  mere  difference  in  the 
mode  of  effecting  the  deed,  or  in  some  other  collateral 
matter,  will  not  divest  the  commander  of  the  character 
of  accessory  if  the  felony  is  the  same  in  substance. 
Thus,  if  A.  commands  B.  to  kill  C.  by  poison,  and  he 
kills  him  with  a  sword,  A.'s  command  suffices  to  make 
him  an  accessory. 


Accessories 
before  the 
fact  in  man- 
slaughter. 


With  regard  to  manslaughter — As  a  rule  the  offence 
is  sudden  and  unpremeditated,  and  this  view  of  the 
nature  of  the  crime  having  been  taken,  it  has  been 
said  that  there  can  be  no  accessory  before  the  fact  in 
manslaughter.  But  in  many  cases  there  is  deliberation, 
though  it  is  not  accompanied  by  an  intention  to  take 
away  life.  It  is  easy  to  present  a  case  in  which  there 
may  be  an  accessory  before  the  fact  to  manslaughter. 
A.  counsels  B.  to  mischievously  give  C.  a  dose  of  medi- 
cine merely  to  make  him  sick,  and  C.  dies  in  conse- 
quence ;  A.  is  guilty  as  an  accessory  before  the  fact  to 
the  manslaughter  (y). 


Trial  of  acoes-      As  to  the  trial  of  thosc  who  Command,  counsel,  or 
the  &ct!^^"     procure  the  commission  of  a  felony. — Until  a  recent 


(y)  S,  T.  Oayhtf  7  Cox,  253. 
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date  it  was  the  rnle  that  sncli  a  person  conld  not  be 
tried  without  his  own  consent,  except  at  the  same  time 
with  the  principal,  or  after  the  principal  had  been  tried 
and  foond  guilty.  He  was  merely  an  accessory,  and 
therefore  he  conld  not  be  tried  before  the  fact  of  the 
crime  was  established.  Now  two  courses  are  open  to 
the  prosecution ;  either  (a)  to  proceed,  as  formerly, 
against  the  person  who  counsels,  &c.,  as  an  accessory 
before  the  fact  with  the  principal  felon,  or  after  his 
conviction;  or  (b)  to  indict  the  counsellor  for  a  sub- 
stantiye  felony  (for  to  that  his  ofifence  is  declared  by 
the  statute  to  amount),  and  this  may  be  done  whether 
the  principal  has  or  has  not  been  convicted,  and  al- 
though he  is  not  amenable  to  justice.  The  punishment 
in  either  case  is  the  same.  If  one  of  these  two  modes 
has  been  adopted,  of  course  the  offender  cannot  be 
afterwards  prosecuted  in  the  other  (z).  It  is  also  pro- 
vided that  an  accessory  before  the  fact  may  be  indicted, 
tried,  convicted,  and  punished  in  all  respects  as  if  he 
were  a  principal  felon  (a).  To  convict  of  the  sub- 
stantive felony  under  this  Act,  it  is  still  necessary  to 
prove  that  the  principal  deed  has  actually  been  com- 
mitted. Soliciting  and  inciting  to  the  commission,  if 
the  deed  is  not  committed,  is  only  a  misdemeanor. 

Aecestory  after  the  fad. — One  who,  knowing  a  felony  What  con- 
to  have  been  committed  by  another,  receives,  relieves,  J||^^r^afte, 
comforts,  or  assists  the  felon  (b).    What  is  required  to  tbe  fact, 
make  a  person  an  accessory  after  the  fact  ?    (a)  There 
must  have  been  some  felony  committed  and  completed ; 
(b)  the  party  charged  must  have  had  notice,  direct  or 
implied,  at  the  time  he  assists,  &c.,  the  felon,  that  he 
had  committed  a  felony ;  (c)  he  must  have  done  some  act 
to  assist  the  felon  personally.    It  will  suffice  if  there 
has  been  any  assistance  given  in  order  to  hinder  the 
felon's  apprehension,  trial,  or  punishment ;  for  example, 

(«)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  94,  8.  2. 

(a)  Ibid.  B.  1. 

(6)  1  Hale,  P.  C.  618. 
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concealing  him  in  the  house,  supplying  him  with  horse 
or  money  to  facilitate  his  escape.  But  merely  suffering 
the  principal  to  escape  will  not  make  the  party  an 
accessory  after  the  fact  (c). 

Receivers,  Beceiyiug  stolen  goods,  knowing  them  to  have  been 

«  4*1  ^"^ 

now  inea.  gtolcn,  is  generally  treated  as  a  separate  offence ;  the 
receiver  being  conyicted  of  a  felony,  misdemeanor,  or 
summary  offence,  according  as  the  stealing  of  the  pro- 
perty is  a  felony,  misdemeanor,  or  offence  punishable 
on  summary  conviction  {d).  If,  however,  the  stealing, 
obtaining,  &c.,  is  a  felony,  the  receiver  may  be  indicted 
either  as  an  accessory  after  the  fact,  or  for  a  substan- 
tive felony  {e). 

Wife  not  an  We  have  noticed  (/)  that,  as  a  rule,  the  wife  is  pro- 
thrScT  *^'  tected  from  criminal  liability  for  acts  committed  in  the 
presence  of  her  husband.  Much  more,  then,  can  she 
claim  this  immunity  when  the  offence  with  which  she 
is  charged  is  that  of  receiving  and  assisting  her  hus- 
band. There  is  no  exemption  in  respect  of  any  other 
relation.  Even  the  husband  may  be  convicted  for 
assisting  his  wife. 

Accessory  after  An  accessory  after  the  fact  to  a  felony  maybe  tried 
tried?^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  Same  manner  as  an  accessory  before  the  fact ; 
that  is,  either  as  an  accessory  with  the  principal,  or 
after  his  conviction,  or  as  for  a  substantive  felony, 
independently  of  the  principal  (ff).  He  is,  in  general, 
punishable  with  imprisonment  for  any  term  not  ex- 
ceeding two  years  (with  or  without  hard  labour),  and 
may  also  be  required  to  find  security  for  keeping  the 
peace,  or,  in  default,  to  suffer  additional  imprisonment 


(c)  1  Hale,  p.  C.  618,  &c. ;  B.  v.  Chappie,  9  C.  &  P.  355. 

(d)  y.  p.  220. 

(e)  24  &  25  Vict,  c  96,  s.  91. 

(/)  ▼.  p.  29. 

0/)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  94,  s.  3. 
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for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year  (A).  Bnt  an  acces- 
sory after  the  fact  to  murder  may  receive  sentence  of 
pexial  seryitnde  for  life,  or  for  any  less  term  to  five 
years,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years  («).  A 
reoeirer  of  stolen  goods  is  liable  to  a  maximum  punish- 
ment of  penal  servitude  for  fourteen  years  (j). 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  distinction  of  prin- 
cipals and  accessories  is  found  only  in  the  case  of 
felonies. 

As  to  treason — Both  every  kind  of  incitement  which  in  treasoD,  all 
in  a  felony  would  make  a  man  an  accessory  before  the  *"  ^™*  ^  *' 
fact,  and  every  kind  of  assistance  which  would  make 
him  an  accessory  after  the  fact,  in  treason  will  make 
the  ofifender  a  principal  traitor.    This  rule  is  said  to 
exist  propter  odium  delicti. 

As  to  miidemeanoTs — Those  who  aid  or  counsel  the  in  misde- 
commission  of  the  crime  are  dealt  with  as  principals  (Tc) ;  ^^^^^ 
those  who  merely  assist  after  the  misdemeanor  has 
been  committed  are  not  punishable,  unless  indeed  the 
act  amount  to  the  misdemeanor  of  rescue,  obstructing 
the  officer,  or  the  like  (I). 

The  following  outline  of  the  present  state  of  the  Recapitulmtion. 
law  on  the  subject  of  degrees  of  guilt  may  serve  to 
place  the  matter  in  a  clearer  light : — 

There  are  no  accessories  in  treason  or  misdemeanors, 
only  in  felonies. 

Principals,  whether  of  the  first  or  second  degree, 
are  virtually  dealt  with  in  the  same  way. 


(A)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  94,  »•  4> 

(0  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  8.  67  ;  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  47,  8.  2. 

y  *%     AJ      #      t\^    YT*     A.  AA  A1 


(i)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  •.  91. 

(A)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  94,  s.  8. 

(0  i?.  ▼.  Qrecnvcood,  21  L.  J.  (M.C.)  127. 
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Accessories,  whether  before  or  after  the  fact,  may  be 
treated  as  such,  or  as  charged  with  a  snbstantiye  felony ; 
but  if  once  tried  in  either  of  these  capacities,  the  other 
may  not  be  afterwards  resorted  to. 

Accessories  before  the  fact  receive  the  same  punish- 
ment as  principals ;  accessories  after  the  fact  generally 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years. 

In  the^  following  imaginary  case  examples  of  each  of 
the  four  kinds  of  participation  in  a  crime  will  be  found. 

A.  incites  B.  and  G.  to  murder  a  person.  B.  enters 
the  house  and  cuts  the  man's  throat,  while  C.  waits 
outside  to  give  warning  in  case  any  one  should  approach. 

B.  and  G.  flee  to  D.,  who,  knowing  that  the  murder  has 
been  completed,  lends  horses  to  facilitate  their  escape. 
Here  B.  is  principal  in  the  first  degree,  G.  in  the  second 
degree,  A.  is  accessory  before  the  fact,  D.  after  the 
fact. 
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Gleablt  it  will  be  advisable  to  adopt  some  logical  plan  Plan  of  the 
in  treating  of  the  yarious  offences  which  come  nnder  ^  ' 
the  cognizance  of  tribunals  of  criminal  jurisdiction. 
Thongh,  of  coarse,  crimes  which  primarily  affect  the 
state  or  the  public  also  affect  the  individuals  who  con- 
stitute that  state  or  public ;  and  crimes  which  in  their 
immediate  effect  wrong  individuals  indirectly  are  pro- 
ductive of  public  evil,  yet  the  division  of  crimes  into 
Offences  of  a  PuUie  Nature  and  Offences  of  a  Private 
Nature  or  against  IndividualSy  may  be  resorted  to  with- 
out fear  of  confusion.  There  are  other  possible  modes 
of  arrangement ;  for  example,  according  to  the  different 
tribunals  before  which,  or  the  different  processes  by 
which  the  crimes  are  prosecuted  (as  in  the  French 
Penal  Code),  according  to  the  punishments  with^which 
the  crimes  are  visited,  &c. 

Taking  as  the  main  division  that  indicated  above, 
the  general  order  will  be  determined,  as  far  as  possible, 
by  the  wideness  of  the  province  of  the  various  crimes, 
thus  commencing  with  offences  against  the  law  of 
nations.  For  the  present  no  notice  other  than  that 
which  is  merely  incidental  will  be  taken  of  offences 
which  are  merely  punishable  on  summary  conviction. 
A  special  chapter  will  be  devoted  to  this  subject. 


(  ^'i  ) 
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OFFENCES  OF  A  PUBLIC  >:ATURE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

OFFENCES  AGAINST  THE  LAW  OF  NATIONS. 

WhatoflFen<»8  Ceetain  offences  are  regarded  as  violating  those  un- 
under  the  law  Written  laws  which  are  admitted  by  nations  in  general, 
of  nations.  ^^^  which  it  is  their  duty  to  have  enforced.  It  must 
not  be  assumed  that  any  state  is  at  liberty  to  take 
upon  itself  the  punishment  of  an  offence  against  the 
law  of  nations,  if  such  offence  is  committed  within  the 
territories  of  a  foreign  jurisdiction.  The  most  that  it 
can  do  in  such  case  is  to  demand  that  justice  be  done 
by  the  foreign  state ;  and  if  such  state  implicates  itself 
in  the  offence  by  neglecting  to  proceed  against  the 
offender,  then  to  put  on  pressure  to  enforce  its  require- 
ments. But  the  case  is  otherwise  if  the  offence  is 
committed  in  parts  which  are  considered  extraterritorial, 
such  as  the  high  seas.  In  these  all  nations  equally 
have  an  interest,  and  will  proceed  against  individuals 
who  are  there  guilty  of  offences  against  the  law  of 
nations. 

PIBACY. 

The  term  includes  both  the  common  law  offence,  and 
also  certain  offences  which  have  been  provided  against 
by  particular  statutes. 

Piraey  at  Common  Law  (a). — The  offence  consists  in 

(a)  ▼.  PhiUimore,  vol.  i.  part  iii.  c.  20. 
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committing  those  acts  of  robbery  and  depredation  npon  Piracy  at 
the  high  seas,  which,  if  committed  upon  land,  would  ^haHul?^"" 
have  amounted  to  felony  there  (b).    Each  state  is  en- 
titled to  yisit  the  crime  with  the  penalties  which  its 
own  laws  may  determine  (c).   In  England,  formerly  the 
proper  courts  for  the  trial  of  piracy  were  the  Admiralty  Where  tried.  • 
Courts;  but  later,  the   trial  was  by  commissionen 
nominated  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  in  whose  number 
were  always  found  some  common  law  judges  (d).  Now, 
the  judges  sitting  at   the  Central    Criminal    Court 
and  at   the  assizes  are  empowered  to  try  cases  of 
piracy  (e). 

The  robbery  must  be  proved  as  in  ordinary  cases  of  Euentiali  of 
that  crime  committed  on  land.  The  taking  must  be  *^*  *^*™*' 
without  authority  from  any  prince  or  state,  for  a  nation 
cannot  be  deemed  guilty  of  piracy.  If  the  subjects  of 
the  same  state  commit  robbery  upon  each  other  it  is 
piracy.  If  the  injurer  and  the  injured  be  of  different 
states  the  nature  of  the  act  will  depend  on  the  relation 
of  those  states.  If  in  amity  it  is  piracy ;  if  at  enmity 
it  is  not,  for  it  is  a  general  rule  that  enemies  can  never 
commit  piracy  on  each  other,  their  depredations  being 
mere  acts  of  hostility  (/). 

The  gist  of  the  offence  is  the  place  where  it  is  com* 


(6)  1  Rom.  253.  r.  Trial  of  Joaeph  Dawson  and  otherB,  13  HoweU'a 
SUte  Triala  (1696),  456. 

(c)  T.  Manning's  Law  of  Nations,  by  Amos,  121.  The  crime  has  be«n 
thns  defined  by  text  writers  on  international  law :  ^  The  ofienoe  of  depre- 
dating on  the  seas  without  being  anthorized  by  any  sovereign  state,  or  with 
commissions  from  different  sovereigns  at  war  with  each  other  "  (Lawrence's 
Wheaton's  Elements  of  International  Law,  1863,  p.  246).  The  definition  is 
framed  to  exclude  depredations  by  lawfully  authorized  privateers,  &c. 

(d)  28  Hen.  8,  c.  15 ;  v.  p.  294. 

(0)  4  &  5  Wm.  4,  c.  36,  s.  22  ;  7  &  8  Vict,  c  2,  s.  1. 

(J)r,Jnre  Bsnan,  5  B.  &  S.  645 ;  2  Sir  L.  Jenk.  790 ;  1  Sir  L.  Jenk. 
xciv. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Declaration  of  Paris  (1856)  contained 
a  provision  that  privateering  should  be  abolished,  binding  on  the  countries 
parties  to  that  declaration — Russia,  Turkey,  England,  France,  Italy,  Austria, 
and  Prussia. 
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mitted,  viz.,  the  high  seas,  and  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Admiralty  (^). 

Piracy  by  Statute. — By  particular  statutes  certain 
acts  are  made  piracy.     Such  are  the  following :  — 

For  any  natural-born  subject  to  commit  an  act  of 
hostility  upon  the  high  seas  against  another  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects  under  colour  of  a  commission  from 
a  foreign  power  (A),  or,  in  time  of  war,  to  assist  an 
enemy  on  the  sea  (t). 

For  any  commander,  master  of  a  ship,  or  any  seaman 
or  marine,  to  run  away  with  the  ship  or  cargo,  or  to 
yield  them  up  voluntarily  to  any  pirate ;  or  to  consult 
or  endeavour  to  corrupt  any  such  person  to  the  com- 
mission of  such  acts ;  or  to  bring  any  seducing  message 
from  any  pirate,  enemy  or  rebel;  or  to  put  force  upon 
the  commander  so  that  he  cannot  fight ;  or  to  make,  or 
endeavour  to  make,  a  revolt  in  the  ship  (k). 

For  any  person  to  have  dealings  with,  or  render  any 
assistance  to,  a  pirate  (Z). 

For  any  person  to  board  a  merchant  ship  and  throw 
overboard  or  destroy  any  of  the  ship's  goods  (m). 

The  punishment  for  piracy  was  formerly  death. 
Now  the  ofifender  is  liable  to  penal  servitude  to  the 
extent  of  life,  or  to  imprisonment  not  exceeding  three 
years.  But  piracy  accompanied  with  an  assault  with 
intent  to  murder,  or  with  wounding  or  endangering 
the  life  of  any  person  on  board  of,  or  belonging  to,  the 
vessel,  is  still  punishable  with  death  (n). 


(y)  As  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty,  t.  Archbold's  Crim.  Cases, 
466,  and  post,  p.  294. 
(h)  11  &  12  Wm.  3,  c  7,  8.  8,  made  perpetual  by  6  Geo.  1,  c  19. 
(0  18  Geo.  2,  c.  30. 
(A)  11  &  12  Wm.  3,  c.  7,  8.  9. 
(0  8  Geo.  1,  c.  24,  s.  1,  perpetual  by  2  Geo.  2,  c.  28. 
(m)  Ibid, 
(n)  7  Wm.  4  &  1  Vict.  c.  88,  ss.  2,  3. 
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OFFENCES  AS  TO  SLAVES. 

This  class  of  offences  is  connected  with  the  last,  slave  trade. 
inasmuch  as  the  first  and  chief  crime  which  we  shall 
notice  is  declared  to  be  piracy,  felony,  and  robbery — 
yiz.,  for  any  British  subject,  or  person  within  British 
territory,  to  convey  away,  or  assist  in  conveying  away, 
any  person  on  the  high  seas  as  slaves,  or  ship  them 
for  such  purpose  (o).  The  punishment  formerly  was 
death,  but  now  it  is  penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of 
life,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  three  years  (p). 

Dealing  in  slaves  and  certain  other  offences  are  made 
felonies.  And  it  is  a  misdemeanor  for  a  seaman  to 
serve  on  board  a  ship  engaged  in  the  slave  trade  (q). 

A  recent  statute  consolidates  the  law  on  the  subject 
of  trading  in  slaves;  but  it  preserves  the  provisions 
noticed  above  (r). 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  discuss  any  of  the  more 
obscure  offences  against  the  law  of  nations  («)• 


(o)  5  Geo.  4,  c  113,  a.  9. 
(/))  7  Wm.  4  &  1  Vict.  c.  91,  a.  1. 
(9)  5  Geo.  4,  c.  113,  sa.  10,  11. 

(r)  36  &  37  Vict.  c.  88.    r.  B,  v.  Zultieta,  1  C.  &  K.  215. 
(«)  Aa  to  the  Violation  of  Safe  Condacta  and  Paaaporta,  r.  4  St.  Bl.  217. 
Violation  of  the  RighU  of  Ambaaaadora,  4  St.  Bl.  219 ;  1  Rasa.  960. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

OFFENCES  AGAINST  THE  GOVERNMENT  AND 

SOVEREIGN. 

We  now  have  to  deal  with  offences  committed  by 
members  of  the  community  in  violation  of  their  duties 
as  subjects ;  these  offences  for  the  most  part  also  in- 
cidentally causing  injury  to  individuals.  The  full 
treatment  which  the  gravity  of  this  class  of  crimes 
would  demand  is  happily  in  many  cases  rendered  un- 
necessary by  the  rarity  of  their  occurrence.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  crime  of  treason. 

TREASON  (t). 

Moral  view  The  Ordinary  popular  conception  of  treason,  or,  what 
is  the  same  thing,  the  offence  of  a  traitor,  is  something 
of  this  sort,  ''  armed  resistance,  justified  on  principle, 
to  the  established  law  of  the  land  "  (ii).  This  is  the 
most  favourable  view  of  the  offence,  the  notion  of 
"principle"  obscuring  its  gravity.  But  the  true 
conception  of  the  crime  includes  acts  which  will  be 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  highly  morally  heinous, 
far  removed  from  justifiable  and  conscientious  efforts 
for  revolution. 


of  treason. 


(t)  Treason  against  the  goyemment  was  termed  ^  high  "  treason  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  ^^ petit  **  treason,  which  consisted  in  the  murder  of  a  supe- 
rior by  an  inferior  in  natural,  civil,  or  spiritual  relation ;  "  and  therefore 
for  a  wife  to  kill  her  lord  or  husband,  a  servant  his  lord  or  master,  and  an 
ecclesiastic  his  lord  or  ordinary ;  these,  being  breaches  of  the  lower  alle- 
giance of  private  and  domestic  faith,  are  denominated  petit  treason " 
(4  Bl.  75).  But  every  offence  which  would  previously  have  amounted  to 
petit  treason  is  now  regarded  simply  as  murder  (9  Geo.  4,  c.  31,  s.  2), 
therefore  there  is  no  longer  any  reason  for  distinguishing  the  graver  offence 
by  the  epithet  '*  high." 

(u)  Fitz.  St.  36. 
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The  crime  comprises  the  three  following  classes  of  Classification 

acts  (x):—  of  treasonable 

^  ^  acts. 

"1.  Execution  or  contrivance  of  acts  of  violence 
against  the  person  of  the  sovereign. 

2.  Acts  of  treachery  against  the  state  in  favonr  of  a 
foreign  enemy. 

3.  Acts  of  violence  against  the  internal  government 
of  the  country." 

In  addition  to  these  branches,  the  law  includes  a  few 
acts  which  are  of  the  rarest  occurrence,  and  at  the 
pcesent  day  hardly  demand  any  notice. 

In  order  to  ascertain  what  constitutes  treason,  it  will  History  of 
be  necessary  to  glance  at  the  early  history  of  the  crime.  Ipearon.  ^^ 
For  a  long  period  there  was  great  vagueness  and  un- 
certainty as  to  what  acts  were  treasonable,  the  conse- 
quence being  that  any  deed  which  appeared  to  infringe 
the  royal  rights  or  to  interfere  with  the  royal  autho- 
rity was  construed  into  treason,  though  it  lacked  the 
essentials  of  that  crime.  Thus  we  are  told  (y)  that 
unlawfully  taking  the  royal  venison,  fish,  or  goods, 
had  the  effect  of  making  the  taker  a  traitor.  To 
remedy  this  evil,  and  to  provide  certainty  in  a  matter 
of  so  great  moment,  an  Act  was  passed  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  (z).  It  will  be  well  to  give  the  actual 
words  of  the  statute,  and  then  to  consider  individually 
the  offences  with  which  it  deals. 

Treason  is  committed  *'  when  a  man  doth  compass  or  25  Edw.  3. 
imagine  the  death  of  our  lord  the  king,  or  of  our  lady 


(a?)  Fitz.  St^  113. 

(tf)  Mirror,  c  i.  s.  4. 

(«)  25  Kdw.  3,  St.  5,  c.  2.  '*  This  statute  is  memorable,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  vast  direct  importance  at  many  periods  of  our  history,  but 
also  because  it  is  almost  the  only  instance  which  the  statute  book  affords 
of  a  statutory  definition  of  a  crime,  laid  down  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
•upei'sede  the  whole  common  law  or  unwritten  doctrine  on  the  subject." — 
Fitz.  St.  36. 
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his  queen,  or  of  their  eldest  son  and  heir ;  or  if  a  man 
do  violate  the  king's  companion,  or  the  king's  eldest 
daughter  unmarried,  or  the  wife  of  the  king's  eldest  son 
and  heir ;  or  if  a  man  do  levy  war  against  our  lord  the 
king  in  his  realm,  or  he  adherent  to  the  king's  enemies 
in  his  realm,  giving  them  aid  or  comfort  in  our  realm 
or  elsewhere,  and  thereof  he  probahly  (or  proveably, 
'  prdballemetU*)  attainted  of  open  deed  by  people  of 
their  condition."  So  much  for  the  political  or  quasi- 
political  offences  provided  against;  the  statute  pro- 
ceeds to  define  certain  other  acts  of  treason :  "  And  if 
a  man  counterfeit  the  king's  great  or  privy  seal,  or  his 
money;  and  if  a  man  bring  false  money  into  this 
realm,  counterfeit  to  the  money  of  England,  as  the 
money  called  Lushburg,  or  other  like  to  the  said  money 
of  England,  knowing  the  money  to  be  false,  to  mer- 
chandize or  make  payment,  in  deceit  of  our  said  lord 
the  king  and  his  people ;  and  if  a  man  slea  the  chan- 
cellor, treasurer,  or  the  king's  justices  of  the  one  bench 
or  the  other,  justices  in  eyre,  or  justices  of  assize,  and 
all  other  justices  assigned  to  hear  and  determine  being 
in  their  places,  doing  their  ofBces."  It  is  also  provided 
that  the  judges  shall  not  give  judgment  in  any  case 
which  is  supposed  to  be  treason  till  it  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  king  and  parliament  whether  it  ought  to 
be  treason  or  felony. 

Change  in  the       As  he  glauccs  through  the  acts  here  enumerated,  the 
S?me.  reader  will  not  fail  to  notice  that  treason  was  regarded 

as  an  offence  rather  against  the  person  of  the  king 
than  against  the  state.  But  in  later  times,  with  an 
altered  state  of  circumstances,  when  the  person  of  the 
king  comparatively  had  been  lost  sight  of  in  the 
consideration  of  the  interests  of  the  public,  though 
the  letter  of  the  old  law  was  preserved,  by  liberal 
construction  it  had  been  adapted  to  the  new  state  of 
affairs.  For  example,  levying  war  against  the  king  was 
construed  to  include  almost  any  act  which  was  calcu- 
lated to  tend  towards  the  subverting  of  the  constitution. 
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(a.)  Compamng  or  imagining  the  death  of  the  king^  25  Edw.  3. 
queen^  or  eldest  son  and  heir. — Here  the  "  king  "  is  to  be 
understood  to  mean  the  ^smgdefa^y  though  he  be  not 
the  king  dejure.  On  the  other  hand,  the  person  right-' 
fnlly  entitled  to  the  crown,  if  not  in  possession,  is  not 
within  the  statute.  The  "  queen  "  referred  to  is  the 
queen  consort,  the  queen  regnant  being  included  in  the 
term  "  king.''  But  against  the  husband  of  the  queen 
regnant  treason  cannot  be  committed. 

It  is  the  designing  that  constitutes  the  offence.  But 
this  design  must  be  evidenced  by  some  overt  act,  so 
that  if  there  be  wanting  either  the  design,  as  in  the 
case  of  killing  the  king  by  accident,  or  the  overt  act, 
as  when  the  design  has  been  formed,  but  laid  aside 
before  being  put  into  execution,  there  is  no  treason. 

What  will  constitute  an  overt  act  ?  Anything  wil-  Overt  act. 
fully  done  or  attempted  by  which  the  sovereign's  life 
may  be  endangered ;  for  example,  conspirators  meeting 
to  consult  on  the  means  of  killing  the  sovereign  (a),  or 
of  usurping  the  powers  of  government  (b) ;  writings,  if 
published,  importing  a  compassing  of  the  sovereign's 
death,  and  even  words  advising  what  would  be  an  overt 
act  will  suffice  as  evidence  of  the  design ;  but  not  so 
loose  words  which  have  no  reference  to  any  designed 
act  (0). 

(b.)  Violating  the  king's  mfe,  the  king's  eldest  daughter  25  Edw.  3. 
unmarriedy  or  the  Mcife  of  the  kings  elded  son  and  heir, 
—By  "  violating  "  of  course  carnal  knowledge  is  to  be 
understood.  The  act  is  not  divested  of  its  treasonable 
character  by  the  fact  that  the  woman  consents.  In 
such  a  case  both  parties  are  guilty  of  treason.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  reason  for  making  the  violation  of 


(a)  S.  y.  VanCf  Kel.  15. 

(6)  i?.  V.  Hardy,  I  East,  P.  C.  60. 

(c)  T.  R,  V.  Oonbrn,  Doug.  593. 
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these  particular  persons  treason,  was  to  guard  the  blood 
royal  from  any  suspicion  of  bastardy,  whereby  the  snc- 
cession  to  the  crown  might  be  rendered  dubious  {d). 
But  obviously  this  explanation  is  not  supported  by  all 
the  instances  chosen. 

25  Edw.  3.  (c.)  Levying  War  againri  (lie  Sovereign. — To  constitute 

tutes*a^ef  Vnff  *  levying  there  must  be  an  insurrection,  there  must  be 

war.  force  accompanying  that  insurrection,  and  it  must  be 

for  an  object  of  a  general  nature  («)•    But  there  need 

not  be  actual  fighting :  nor  is  the  number  of  persons 

taking  part  in  the  movement  material. 


Levying,  direct  The  levying  is  either  direct  or  constructive.  It  is 
twr^^'^^"  direct  "when  the  war  is  levied  directly  against  the 
Queen  or  her  forces,  with  intent  to  do  some  injury  to 
her  poraoiOt  to  imprison  her,  or  the  like  "  (/)  ;  for  ex- 
ample, a  rebeUion  to  depose  her,  delivering  up  the 
sovereign's  castle  to  the  enemy.  Constructive  treason 
is  of  a  very  different  charaoteflr,  the  end  of  the  move- 
ment being  rather  the  purification  of  ihe  government 
than  its  overthrow.  It  is  committed  for  the  purpose 
of  effecting  innovations  of  a  public  and  general  nature 
by  an  armed  force.  Thus,  it  is  treason  to  attempt  by 
force  to  alter  the  religion  of  the  state,  or  to  obtain  the 
repeal  of  its  laws.  So  it  is  treason  to  throw  down  all 
enclosures,  open  all  prisons ;  but  not  if  the  attempt  be 
to  break  down  a  particular  enclosure,  or  deliver  a  par- 
ticular person  from  prison,  because  in  these  latter  cases 
the  design  is  particular  and  not  general  {g). 

25  Edw.  3.  (d.)  Adhering  to  the  Sovereign's  enemies.— ka  in  the 

three  former  cases,  this  offence  must  be  evidenced  by 
some  overt  act,  for  example,  to  raise  troops  for  the 
enemy,  or  to  send  them  money,  arms,  or  intelligence. 


(d)  3  Inst.  9. 

(tf)  J?,  r.  Fro9t,  9  C.  &  P.  129. 

(J)  1  Hale,  P.  C.  131,  132. 

(gf)  R,  V.  Dammaree,  8  St.  Tr.  218. 
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By  the  **  sovereign's  enemies  "  are  meant  the  subjects 
of  foreign  powers  with  which  he  is  at  war.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  a  British  subject,  though  in  open  re- 
bellion, can  never  be  deemed  an  enemy  of  the  sovereign, 
so  as  to  make  assistance  rendered  to  him  treason  within 
this  branch  of  the  statute  (A). 

(e.)  Slaying  the  Chancellory  da— It  will  be  observed  25  Edw.  3. 
that  the  statute  applies  only  to  the  actual  killing,  not 
a  mere  attempt :  to  those  judges  only  when  actually 
acting  in  that  capacity,  and  not  at  other  times,  and  not 
to  barons  of  the  exchequer. 

Counterfeiting  the  great  or  privy  seal  is  no  longer  Acts  no  longer 
treason,  but  simple  felony  (♦).    It  will  be  treated  of  *"*""• 
under  the  title  "Forgery"  (j).      So,  also,  coining 
offences  are  not  now  treason  (k). 

Thus  was  the  common  law  of  treason  declared  by 
the  statute  of  Edward  m.  This  statute,  with  certain 
qualifications,  is  still  in  force;  in  certain  cases  new 
statutes  specially  declaring  that  their  provisions  shall 
not  affect  anything  contained  in  the  statute  (/). 

Subsequently,  from  time  to  time,  parliament  made  Subsequent 
other  offences  treason — notably  severid  in  the  reign  of  *^^*^°*^*^* 
Henry  Yin.,  in  the  matter  of  religion.     It  also  took  treasonable 
upon  itself  the  authority  to  declare  certain  acts,  after  ^^' 
they  had  been  committed,  to  be  treason  (thus  tres- 
passing"*  into  the  province  of  the  judge  (m));  as,  for 
example,  stealing  cattle  by  Welshmen.     All  these  new 
treasons,  however,  were  abrogated  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  YI.  and  Mary.     Then,  again,  the  statute  of 
Edward  III.  was  restored  to  its  place  as  the  standard  of 


(A)  1  Hale,  P.  C.  159  ;  3  Inst.  11. 

(0  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  98,  s.  1. 

0")  ▼.  p.  252. 

ik)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  99,  passim,    v.  p.  64. 

(0   V.  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  12,  8.  6. 

(m)  Tits.  St.  36. 

E   2 
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treason ;  but  additions  to  the  number  of  treasonable 
offences  baye  since  been  made  by  the  legislature.  The 
following  still  remain : — 

i.  Endeayonring  (to  be  eyidenced  by  some  oyert  act) 
to  preyent  the  person  entitled  under  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment from  succeeding  to  the  crown  (n). 

ii.  Maliciously,  adyisedly,  and  directly,  by  writing 
or  printing,  maintaining  that  any  other  person  has  any 
right  or  title  to  the  crown,  otherwise  than  according  to 
the  Act  of  Settlement,  or  that  the  soyereign  with  the 
authority  of  parliament  may  not  make  laws  and  statutes 
to  bind  the  Grown  and  descent  thereof  (o). 

iii.  Compassing,  imagining,  inyenting,  deyising,  or 
intending  death  or  destruction,  or  any  harm  tending  to 
death  or  destruction,  maim  or  wounding,  imprisonment, 
or  restraint  of  the  person  of  the  soyereign  (p). 

There  are  some  points  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
cedure in  prosecutions  for  treason,  which  may  be  noticed 
here  more  conyeniently  than  in  the  second  part. 

In  the  first  place,  no  prosecution  for  treason  can 
take  place  after  three  years  from  the  commission  of 
the  offence,  if  it  be  committed  within  the  realm,  unless 
the  treason  consist  of  a  designed  assassination  of  the 
soyereign  (q). 


Copy  of  indict-     The  prisoner  indicted  for  treason  (or  misprision  of 

ment,  &c.        treason)  is  entitled  to  haye  deliyered  to  him,  ten  days 

before  the  trial,  a  copy  of  the  indictment,  and  a  list  of 

the  witnesses  to  be  called,  and  of  the  petty  jurors,  to 


Procedure  in 
prosecutions 
for  treason. 


Limitation 
to  time. 


(n)  1  Anne,  st.  2,  c.  17,  s.  3. 

(o)  6  Anne,  c.  7. 

(/>)  36  Geo.  3,  c.  7,  s.  1,  confirmed  by  57  Geo.  3,  c  6,  s.  1.  The  former 
statute  also  denominated  certain  other  acts  treason ;  but  all  these  oflTenoes, 
with  the  exception  of  those  against  the  person  of  the  sovereign  noticed 
above,  were  converted  into  felonies  by  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  12,  s.  1.  v.  Treason- 
Felony,  p.  55. 

(9)  7  &  8  Wm.  3,  c.  3. 
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enable  him  the  better  to  make  his  defence  (r).  But 
the  provision  does  not  apply  to  cases  of  treason  in 
compassing  and  imagining  the  death  of  the  sovereign 
(or  misprision  of  snch  treason)  where  the  overt  act  is  an 
act  against  the  life  or  person  of  the  sovereign.  In  such 
cases  the  prisoner  is  indicted,  arraigned,  and  tried  in 
the  same  manner  and  upon  like  evidence  as  if  he  stood 
charged  with  murder,  though,  if  he  is  found  guilty,  the 
consequences  are  those  of  treason  (a). 

One  overt  act  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  treason,  but  Orert  act. 
any  number  may  be  mentioned  in  the  indictment.    To 
this  overt  act,  or  else  to  it  and  another  of  the  same 
treason,  there  must  be  two  witnesses,  unless  the  accused 
confesses  willingly  (t). 

The  prisoner  may  make  his  defence  by  counsel,  not  Priioner's 
more  than  two,  to  be  named  by  him,  and  assigned  by  ^^^^^^ 
the  court  or  judge.    He  has  the  exceptional  privilege 
of  addressing  the  jury,  notwithstanding  that  his  counsel 
have  delivered  their  speeches  (u). 

Formerly  the  punishment  for  treason  was  of  a  most  Pnnuiimeiitfor 
barbarous  character.  Males  were  drawn  on  a  hurdle  to  *'«««>"^ 
the  place  of  execution,  and  hanged,  and  cut  down  while 
alive;  afterwards  they  were  disembowelled,  the  head 
was  severed  from  the  body,  the  body  quartered,  and 
the  quarters  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  sovereign. 
By  a  wholesome  statute,  this  proceeding  was  deprived 
of  its  more  outrageous  features,  it  being  provided  that 
beheading  might  be  substituted  by  the  sovereign,  or 
the  capital  sentence  might  be  altogether  remitted  (x). 
By  the  same  Act  the  puishment  of  females,  formerly 
burning  alive,  was  changed  to  hanging.    Now,  by  the 

(r)  7  Anne,  c.  21,  8.  11 ;  6  Geo.  4,  c  50,  a.  62. 
(«)  39  &  40  Geo.  8,  c  93 ;  5  &  6  Vict.  o.  51,  s.  1. 
(0  7  &  8  Wm.  3,  c.  3,  ss.  2,  4 ;  except  in  cases  tried,  as  above,  as  for 
mnider. 
(tt)  B.  y.  CoUinSj  5  C.  &  P.  305. 
(x)  54  Geo.  3,  c.  146. 
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Felony  Act,  1870  (y),  the  only  part  of  the  sentence 
which  is  retained  in  any  case  is  the  hanging. 

Certain  additional  consequences  of  conviction  and 
attainder  (z)y  viz.,  forfeiture  of  lands  and  goods,  and 
corruption  of  blood,  were  abolished  by  the  statute  jnst 
mentioned  (a),  but  certain  incapacities  were  at  the 
same  time  attached  to  conyictions  for  treason  or 
felony  (i). 

MISPBISION  OF  TREASON. 

Concealment  of     Misprision  of  treason  consists  in  the  bare  knowledge 
treason.  ^^^    concealment  of   treason,  any  degree  of  assent 

making  the  party  a  principal.  At  common  law  this 
mere  concealment,  being  construed  as  aiding  and 
abetting,  was  regarded  as  treason,  inasmuch  as,  it  will 
be  remembered,  there  is  no  distinction  into  principals 
and  accessories  in  treason  (e).  It  was  specially  enacted 
that  a  bare  concealment  of  treason  should  be  held  a 
misprision  only  (d).  The  only  punishment  now  is  im- 
prisonment. The  party  knowing  of  any  treason  must, 
as  soon  as  possible,  reveal  it  to  some  judge  of  assize,  or 
justice  of  the  peace. 

ATTEMPTS  TO  ALARM  OB  INXCTRE  THE   QUEEN. 

Acts  tending  to  It  will  be  remembered  that  at  the  beginning  of  the 
alarm  the  reign  of  Her  Majesty  a  morbid  desire  for  notoriety 
induced  certain  youths  to  annoy  her  by  discharging 
fire-arms  at  her  person,  or  in  her  presence.  To  put  an 
end  to  this  the  legislature  provided  that  deeds  of  this 
kind  should  be  regarded  as  high  misdemeanors  (e). 
The  acts  enumerated  are — To  discharge,  point,  aim,  or 


(y)  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  23,  s.  31. 

(«)  N.B. — A  man  is  convicted  when  found  guilty ;  he  was  said  to  be 
attainted  when  judgment  had  been  given, 
(a)  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  23,  s.  1. 
lb)  T.  p.  451. 
(c)  V.  p.  39. 

(cQ  1  «  2  Phil.  &  Mary,  c.  10. 
(<?)  5  &  6  Vict.  c.  51. 
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present  at  the  person  of  the  Queen  any  gun  or  other 
arms,  whether  containing  any  explosive  or  destructive 
material  or  not ;  to  discharge  any  explosive  suhstance 
near  her;  to  strike  or  throw  anything  at  her  with 
intent  to  injure  or  alarm  her,  or  break  the  public 
peace ;  or  in  her  presence  to  produce  any  arms  or  de- 
structive matter  with  like  intent.  The  punishment  is 
penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of  seven  years,  or  im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  three  years.  To  this^  very 
appropriately,  the  court  may  add  that  the  offender  be 
whipped,  publicly  or  privately,  once,  twice,  or  thrice 
during  the  term  of  imprisonment. 

TBEA80N-FBL0N7,   OT  FELONIOUS  COMPASSINO  TO   LEVY 

WAB,   ETC. 

Certain  offences  which  had  been  declared  treason  by  Felonious  oom- 
statute  (/)  were,  by  a  later  statute  {g\  made  felonies.  ^*°^  ^ 
To  these,  on  account  of  their  treasonable  character,  war,  induce 
the  name  ''  treason-felony  "  is  sometimes  given.    The 
acts  enumerated  are— Compassing,  &c.,  to  deprive  or 
depose  the  sovereign  from  the  style,  honour,  or  name 
of  the  Crown  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  other  of  her 
dominions  ;    (b)   to  levy  war  against  the  soverdgn 
within  the  United  Kingdom,  in  order  by  force  or  con- 
straint to  compel  her  to  change  her  measures  or  coun- 
cils, or  to  put  force  or  constraint  upon,  or  intimidate 
or  overcome  both  Houses,  or  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  (c)  to  move  or  to  stir  any  foreigner  or  stranger 
with  force  to  invade  the  United  Kingdom,  or  any  other 
of  the  sovereign's  dominions. 

This  compassing,  &c.,  must  be  evidenced  by  some 
overt  act,  or  by  something  published  in  printing  or 
writing  Qi).    Though  the  facts  alleged  in  the  indict- 

(/)  36  Geo.  3,  c.  7,  8.  1. 

XaS  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  12,  8.  3. 

(A)  A  third  mode  was  mentioned — ^by  open  and  advised  speaking.  But 
prosecutions  for  the  prohibited  practice,  if  they  were  expressed  merely  in 
this  manner,  were  not  to  be  had  beyond  two  years  from  the  passing  of  the 
Act  (1848-1850),  s.  4. 


myasion. 
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menty  or  pursued  on  the  trial  of  any  person  indicted 
under  this  Act  for  felony,  amount  to  treason,  the 
person  is  not  by  reason  thereof  entitled  to  be  acquitted 
of  such  felcy ;  but  if  tried  for  the  felony  he  cannot 
afterwards  be  prosecuted  for  treason  upon  the  same 
facts  (t).  The  punishment  may  extend  to  penal  servi- 
tude for  life. 

SEDITION. 

Sedition,  what      Scditiou  is  a  Comprehensive   term,  embracing  all 

it  consists  in.      .i  , .  t     xi  t  -i      i      i  "^  • 

those  practices,  whether  by  word,  deed,  or  writing, 
which  are  calculated  to  distirb  the  tranquillity  of  the 
state,  and  lead  ignorant  persons  to  endeavour  to  sub- 
vert the  government  and  the  laws  of  the  empire.  The 
objects  generally  are  to  excite  discontent  or  dissatis- 
faction, to  stir  up  opposition  to  the  government,  and 
to  bring  the  administration  of  justice  into  contempt  if). 

This  description  is  somewhat  vague;  but  in  that 
respect  it  only  resembles  the  offence  itself.  It  is  hard 
to  lay  down  any  decisive  line,  on  one  side  of  which  acts 
are  seditious,  and  on  the  other  innocent.  The  term 
"  sedition  "  is  commonly  used  in  connection  with  words 
written  or  spoken.  It  includes,  however,  many  other 
acts,  some  of  which  are  treated  of  separately ;  for  ex- 
ample, training  to  arms,  unlawful  secret  societies  or 
meetings,  &c. 

Seditions  libels  What  is  Sufficient  to  constitute  seditious  libels  or 
or  words,  words  ?  It  may  be  answered  generally — such  political 
writings  or  words  as  do  not  amount  to  treason  (A:),  but 
which  are  not  innocent.  We  have  already  seen  what 
constitute  treason.  As  to  what  are  innocent :  it  is  the 
right  of  a  free  subject  to  criticise  and  censure  freely 
the  conduct  of  the  servants  of  the  Grown,  whether 
ministerial  or  judicial,  and  the  acts  of  the  government 


(0  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  12,  8.  7. 

0)  R-  ▼.  Stdiitan,  £.  v.  PigoU,  11  Cox,  44,  45. 

(A)  Though  treason  itself  may  be  said  to  be  a  kind  of  sedition. 
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and  proceedings  in  courts  of  justice,  so  long  as  he  does 
it  not  with  malignity  nor  imputes  corrupt  or  malicious 
motiyes  (Q.  The  test  proposed  hy  an  eminent  autho- 
rity is  the  following ;  "  Has  the  communication  a  plain 
tendency  to  produce  puhlic  mischief  by  perverting  the 
mind  of  the  subject  and  creating  a  general  dissatisfac- 
tion towards  government "  (m). 

Proving  the  truth  of  a  seditious  libel  is  no  excuse  Trath  of 
for  the  publishing  it ;  nor  will  it  extenuate  the  punish-  seditious  mm 
mont,  inasmuch  as  the  statute  (n),  which  allows  the 
defendant  charged  with  libel  to  plead  the  truth  under 
certain  conditions,  does  not  apply  to  seditious  libels  (o). 

The  punishment  for  seditious  libels  or  words  is  fine 
and  imprisonment.  Punishable  in  the  same  way  are 
slanderous  words  uttered  to  a  magistrate. 

UNLAWFUL  OATHS  AND  SOCIETIES. 

Oaths. — At  the  end  of  the  last  century,  in  conse-  Unlawful 
quence  of  sedition  and  mutiny  having  been  promoted  °*'***'- 
by  persons  banding  themselves  together  under  the 
obligation  of  an  oath,  an  Act  was  passed  to  make 
criminally  punishable  those  who  took  oaths  of  a  certain 
character: — ^Any  person  administering  or  causing  to 
be  administered,  or  aiding  in  or  being  present  at  and 
consenting  to  such  administering,  any  oath  or  engage- 
ment intended  to  bind  any  person  to  engage  in  any 
mutinous  or  seditious  purpose;  or  to  disturb  the 
peace ;  or  to  be  of  any  society  formed  for  such  pur- 
pose ;  or  to  obey  the  orders  of  a  committee  or  body  of 
men  not  lawfully  constituted,  or  of  any  leader  or  com- 
mander or  other  person  not  having  authority  by  law 
for  that  purpose;  or  not  to  inform  and  give  evidence 
against  any  associate  or  other  person;  or  not  to  dis- 


(0  H.  V.  SuUivcm,  &c,  supra. 

(m)  ▼.  3  Rom.  201. 

(n)  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  6. 

(o)  B,  V.  Duffy,  2  Cox,  46 ;  H.  ▼.  Burdett,  4  B.  &  Aid.  95. 
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cover  an  nnlawfal  combination,  or  illegal  act,  or  illegal 
oath  or  engagement — ^is  guilty  of  felony.  The  punish- 
ment is  penal  servitude  from  five  to  seven  years.  The 
same  consequences  also  attend  taking  such  an  oath 
when  not  compelled  to  (p).  It  will  be  observed  that 
this  statute  is  not  confined  to  oaths  administered  for 
seditious  and  mutinous  purposes,  but  applies  to  other 
unlawful  combinations,  e.ff.,  to  raise  wages  (q). 

A  later  statute  (r)  declares  to  be  felony  the  taking 
part  in  administering  any  oath  intended  to  bind  a 
person  to  commit  any  treason,  or  murder,  or  any  felony 
punishable  with  death.  The  punishment  for  such 
ofience  is  penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of  life,  or  im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  three  years.  The  punish- 
ment for  taking  such  an  oath  is  penal  servitude  for  the 
same  term  (s). 

Oaths  taken  by  Porsous  taking  these  oaths  by  eompuliion  are  not 
compulsion.  ©xcuBcd  ou  that  aocouut  unless  they  disclose  the  cir- 
cumstance to  a  justice  of  the  peace,  one  of  the  secre- 
taries of  state,  or  the  privy  council  within,  under  the 
first  statute,  four  days ;  under  the  second  statute,  four- 
Form  of  oath,  teen  days  (^).  The  oath  need  not  be  in  any  precise 
form  so  long  as  the  parties  understood  it  to  have  the 
force  and  obligation  of  an  oath;  therefore,  of  course, 
it  is  not  necessary  that  it  .should  be  taken  on  the 
Bible  (u). 

Unlawful  Societies.— SocietieB  are    deemed    unlawful    combi- 

Bocieties.         aations  if  their  members  are  required  to  take  any 

oath  or  engagement  which  is  unlawful  under  the  two 

above-mentioned  statutes  of  George  IQ.,  or  is  not 

required  or  authorized  by  law,  or  of  which  the  mem- 

(j>)  37  Geo.  3,  c.  123,  s.  1. 

(q)  M.  ▼.  Marks,  3  East,  157. 

(r)  52  Geo.  3,  c.  104,  s.  1. 

(a)  7  Wm.  4  &  1  Vict.  c.  91,  s.  1. 

(t)  s.  2  of  each  statute. 

(u)  R,  V.  Lwehas,  6  C.  &  P.  596. 
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bers  subscribe  any  ti&atithorized  test  or  declaration. 
Also  societies  the  names  of  wbose  members  or  officers 
are  kept  secret;  or  which,  consisting  of  different 
branches,  elect  committees  or  delegates  to  communi- 
cate with  other  societies  (v).  Exceptions  are  made  in 
fayour  of  societies  for  religious  and  charitable  purposes 
and  freemasons'  lodges ;  also  as  to  declarations  ap- 
proved of  by  two  justices  and  registered  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

Proceedings  may  be  taken  against  persons  connected 
with  such  societies,  either  by  way  of  summary  con- 
viction before  justices,  or  by  indictment.  In  the  latter 
case  penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of  seven  years  may 
be  awarded.  The  proceedings  must  be  commenced  in 
the  name  of  the  law  officers  of  the  Grown. 

OFFENCES  AQAINST  THE   FOBEIGN  ENLISTMENT   ACT. 

The  object  of  this  statute  (x)  is  to  regulate  the  con-  Foreign  Eniut- 
duct  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  during  the  existence  of  "®i**  ^^^^ 
hostilities  between  foreign  states  with  which  Her 
Majesty  is  at  peace.  The  necessity  for  some  regulations 
is  obvious.  Were  English  subjects  allowed  to  inter- 
fere as  they  thought  proper  in  foreign  wars,  the  state 
would  inevitably  be  involved  in  misunderstandings 
with  the  foreign  powers. 

Two  classes  of  criminal  acts  are  dealt  with  : — 

Illegal  enlistment.    lUegal  ship-building  and  ex- 
peditions. 

lUeffcU  Enlistment—Doing  any  of  the  following  acts  offences  con- 
without  the  sovereign's  licence  is  prohibited :  (a)  En-  ?®^**^  ^'^^}^ 
listing,  or  inducing  any  other  person  to  enlist,  in  the  meS! 


(, 


p)  39  Geo.  3,  c.  79 ;  57  Geo.  3,  c.  19 ;  9  &  10  Vict,  c  33. 
jp)  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  90,  repealing  59  Geo.  3,  c.  69. 
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seryice  of  a  foreign  state  at  war  with  a  friendly  state ; 
(b)  leaving  Her  Majesty's  dominions  (or  inducing,  &c.) 
with  intent  to  serve  such  foreign  state ;  (c)  embarking 
persons  under  false  representations  in  order  that  they 
may  be  led  to  enter  into  such  service ;  (d)  the  master 
or  owner  of  a  ship  taking  illegally  enlisted  persons  on 
board  ship.  In  each  case  the  offender  may  be  punished 
by  fine,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years,  or 
both.  And  in  the  case  of  illegally  taking  on  board, 
the  ship  is  detained  until  satisfaction  is  given;  and 
illegally  enlisted  persons  are  put  on  shore  and  not 
allowed  to  return  to  the  ship  (y). 

Illegally  build-  IHsffdl  Shij^Udinff,  de. — Building,  (b)  commission- 
&c^;  Sr^?*"*^'  ii^g.  (c)  equipping,  or  (d)  despatching  a  ship,  knowing 
or  having  reasonable  cause  to  believe  (the  burden  of 
proof  lying  on  the  builder  that  it  is  not  illegal)  that 
the  ship  is  to  be  employed  in  the  service  of  such  a 
state,  if  done  without  licence,  is  punishable  in  the 
same  way,  and  the  ship  and  her  equipments  are  for- 
feited to  the  Queen.  If  the  contract  for  building  the 
ship  has  been  made  before  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
the  builder  or  equipper  is  not  punishable  if  he  gives 
due  notice  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  insures  that 
the  ship  will  not  be  despatched  until  the  termination 
of  the  war  without  the  licence  of  the  Queen  (0). 

other  illegal        Augmenting,  without  licence,  the  warlike  force  of  a 
ac*»-  ahip  in  such  service  by  adding  to  the  number  of  guns, 

&c.,  is  punishable  in  the  same  way  (a).  So,  also, 
fitting  out  without  licence  a  naval  or  military  expe- 
dition against  a  friendly  state,  with  the  additional 
consequence  that  the  ships,  arms,  &c.,  are  forfeited  (6). 

Trial.  The  offender  may  be  tried  within  the  jurisdiction 


(y)  33  &  34  Vict,  c  90,  88.  4^7. 
(«)  Ibid.  88.  8,  9. 
(a)  Ibid.  8.  10. 
(6)  Ibid.  8.  11. 
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where  the  offence  was  committed,  or  where  the  offender 
may  be  (o). 

A  jndge  of  a  superior  court  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
or  elsewhere  of  the  highest  British  Court  of  criminal 
jurisdiction,  may  order  the  trial  to  be  had  at  any  place, 
the  removal  to  which  may  be  conducive  to  the  interests 
of  justice  (d).  If  thought  proper,  proceedings  may  be 
taken  contemporaneously  against  the  offender  and 
against  the  ship  for  forfeiture  (a). 

DESEBTION,   MUTINY,   AND  INCITINa  THERETO. 

Any  person  who  maliciously  endeavours  to  seduce  a  inciting  u 
person  serving  in  Her  Majesty's  sea  or  land  forces  from  ^^^^^f^'^***  <>' 
his  duty  or  allegiance,  or  incites  him  to  any  mutiny  or 
mutinous  practice,  is  guilty  of  felony.  It  is  punishable 
with  penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of  life,  or  imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  three  years.  The  trial  may  be  had 
at  the  assizes  for  any  county  in  England  (/). 

The  above  is  the  provision  for  punishment  in  the  Desertion,  &c., 
ordinary  criminal  courts.    The  proceedings  and  punish-  Kf^**?!^  ^^^^^ 
ments  of  courts  martial  are  regulated  by  the  Army  Discipline  and 
DiscipUne  and  Eegulation  Act,  1879  (g),  which  comes  ^'f  ^•^^^'^ 
into  force  and  remains  in  force  for  the  period  named  in 
an  annual  Act  passed  for  the  purpose  (h).    That  Act 
makes  any  person  who  procures  or  persuades  a  soldier 
to  desert,  or  knowingly  aids,  or  assists,  or  conceals  a 
soldier  in  deserting,  liable  on  summary  conviction  to  six 
months*  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard  labour  (t). 
The  deserter  himself  is  punishable  with  death  if  on,  or 
under  orders  for,  active  service :  or  if  otherwise,  with 


(c)  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  90,  s.  17. 
Id)  Ibid.  s.  18. 
(tf)  Ibid.  B.  20. 

(J)  37  Geo.  3,  c  70,  perpetual  by  57  Geo.  3,  c  7.   v.  7  Wm.  4  &  1  Vict, 
c  91,  8.  1. 

(ff)  42  &  43  Vict,  c  33. 

(A)  V.  43  Vict.  c.  9. 

(0  42  &  43  Vict.  c.  33,  s.  146. 
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^r '^'^  A^**^*"  imprisonment  or  penal  servitude  (j).  The  Naval  Dis- 
cipline Act  (1866)  (k)  provides  for  the  punishment  by 
court  martial  of  mutiny  and  other  offences  committed 
by  persons  subject  to  that  Act ;  mutiny  with  violence 
being  made  punishable  with  death.  Punishments  are 
also  set  forth  for  those  who  endeavour  to  seduce  those 
subject  to  the  Act  from  their  allegiance  (Q. 

ILLEGAL  TRAINING  AND  DRILLING. 

Illegal  training      Meetings  for  the  purpose  of  training  or  drilling  to 
.nd  drilling.     ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  authority  from  the  sovereign, 

or  the  lieutenant,  or  two  justices  of  the  peace  of  the 
county,  are  illegal.  Any  person  who  is  present  for  the 
purpose  of  training  or  assisting  in  training  is  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  is  liable  to  penal  servitude  to  the 
extent  of  seven  years.  If  he  is  present  for  the  purpose 
of  being  himself  trained,  he  is  punishable  with  fine 
and  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years.  The  pro- 
secution must  be  commenced  within  six  months  after 
the  offence  committed.  Any  magistrate,  constable,  or 
peace  officer  may  disperse  such  meetings,  and  arrest 
and  detain  any  person  present  (m). 

UNLAWFUL  DEALINGS  WITH  PUBLIC   STORES. 

OiTences  re-  The  law  Qu  this  subjcct  is  consolidated  by  the  Public 
Jubh^cltores.  stores  Act,  1875  (n).  Certain  marks  are  appropriated 
by  the  government  for  the  distinguishing  of  naval 
stores ;  certain  dealings  with  these  marks  are  criminal. 
If  any  one  without  lawful  authority,  which  he  must 
prove,  applies  any  of  these  marks  in  or  on  any  such 
stores,  he  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  may  be  im- 
prisoned for  a  term  not  exceeding  two  years  (o).    If 


0*)  42  &  43  Vict,  c  33,  s.  12. 
(k)  29  &  30  Vict.  c.  109,  s.  10. 

(/)  See  next  page  for  general  remarks  as  to  the  punishment  of  offences 
by  those  in  the  army  or  navy, 
(m)  60  Geo.  3  &  1  Geo.  4,  c.  1,  ss.  1,  2. 
(n)  38  &  39  Vict.  c.  25. 
(o)  Ibid.  s.  4. 
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ftny  one,  with  intent  to  conceal  Her  Majesty's  property 
in  snch  stores,  obliterates  these  marks,  wholly  or  in 
part,  he  is  guilty  of  felony,  and  is  punishable  with 
penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of  seven  years  (p).  The 
unlawful  possession  of  public  stores  is  punishable  on 
summary  conviction  (q). 

It  is  also  an  ofTence  punishable  on  summary  convic- 
tion to  buy  or  receive  from  a  soldier  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, regimental  clothing,  &c. ;  or  to  be  found  in  pos- 
session of  such  articles  without  being  able  to  account 
satisfiftctorily  for  such  possession.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  the  person  charged  with  such  an  offence,  or  the 
wife  or  husband  of  such  person,  may  be  sworn  as  a 
witness  (r). 

APPENDIX. 
OFFEN0E8  BY  MEMBERS  OF  THE   ARMY  AND   NAVY. 

It  will  be  convenient  here  to  see  on  what  footing  the  ofTences  in  the 
army  and  navy  are  with  regard  to  proceedings  and*™^*'*** 
punishment  for  crime. 

Afl  to  the  army. — It  is  provided  by  the  Army  Disci-  Army  Discip- 
pline  Act^  1879,  that  every  officer  or  private  who  shall  ^*°®  '^^^• 
incite  or  join  any  mutiny,  or  knowing  of  it  shall  not 
give  notice  to  the  commanding  officer,  or  shall  desert, 
or  enlist  in  any  other  regiment,  or  sleep  upon  his  post, 
or  leave  it  before  he  is  relieved,  or  hold  correspondence 
with  a  rebel  or  enemy,  or  strike  or  use  insolence  to  his 
snp^ior  officer,  or  disobey  his  lawful  commands,  shall 
suffer  death  or  such  other  punishment  as  the  court 
martial  may  inflict.  Other  offences  are  set  forth  and 
their  punishments  prescribed.  The  court  martial  may 
sentence  any  officer  or  soldier  to  death,  penal  servitude. 


(p)  38  &  39  Vict.  c.  25,  s.  5. 

(g)  Ibid.  ss.  7-11. 

(r)  42  &  43  Vict.  c.  33,  r.  149. 
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imprisonment,  forfeiture  of  pay  or  pension,  or  any 
other  punishment  which  shall  accord  with  the  usage 
of  the  seryice.  No  person  acquitted  or  convicted  by  a 
civil  magistrate  or  by  a  jury  is  to  be  tried  by  court 
martial  for  the  same  offence. 


Soldiers  not 
exempt  from 
ordinary 
criminal  pro- 
ceedings. 


The  Act  does  not,  however,  exempt  soldiers  from 
being  punishable  by  the  ordinary  criminal  courts.  It 
expressly  provides  that  nothing  therein  is  to  be  con- 
strued to  extend  to  exempt  any  officer  or  soldier  from 
being  proceeded  against  by  the  ordinary  courts  of  law, 
when  accused  of  felony  or  misdemeanor,  or  of  any 
offence  other  than  absenting  himself  from  service  or 
misconduct  respecting  his  contract  (s).  And  if  a  person 
who  has  been  sentenced  for  an  offence  by  a  court  martial 
is  afterwards  tried  by  a  civil  court  for  the  same  offence, 
that  court  in  awarding  punishment  shall  have  regard 
to  the  military  punishment  he  may  have  already 
undergone. 


Naral  Disci- 
pline Act. 


As  to  the  navy. — The  Naval  Discipline  Act  (1866)  (t) 
makes  similar  provisions  for  the  navy  as  to  courts 
martial,  the  trial  of  offences,  no  exemption  from  ordi- 
nary criminal  jurisdiction,  &c. 


OOtNAOE  OFFENCES. 

Certain  coinage  So  decidedly  woro  offcuces  relating  to  the  coin  re« 
^rinrewon.  garded  as  offences  against  the  government,  inasmuch 
as  they  not  only  infringed  the  royal  prerogative,  but 
also  were  calculated  to  make  the  public  faith  suspected, 
that  in  the  statute  of  Edward  III.  two  of  them  were 
declared  treason,  viz.,  (a)  the  actual  counterfeiting  the 
gold  and  silver  coin  of  the  realm,  and  (b)  the  import- 
ing such  counterfeit  money  with  intent  to  utter  it, 


(5)  42  &  43  Vict.  c.  33,  S8.  138,  155. 
(0  29  &  30  Vict.  c.  109. 
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knowing  it  to  be  false  (i«).    These  ofTences  were,  how* 
eyer,  made  felonies  by  a  later  statute  (v). 

It  may  be  noticed  that  at  least  one  class  of  coinage 
offences,  viz.,  uttering  counterfeit  money,  might  be 
dealt  with  as  a  particular  case  of  obtaining  goods  or 
money  by  false  pretences  (w). 

The  law  on  the  subject  under  consideration  has  been 
consolidated  by  a  recent  statute  (x).  It  will  be  our 
task  to  present  its  matter  under  several  heads. 

A.  Ootmierfeiiinff  Coin  — A  distinction  is  made  as  to  Counterfeiting, 
the  kind  of  coin.    Whosoeyer  falsely  makes  or  counter- 
feits any  coin  resembling,  or  apparently  intended  to 
resemble  or  pass  for 

i.  The  current  gold  or  silyer  coin  of  this  realm,  com- 
monly called  the  Queen's  money  (y), 

ii.  Foreign  gold  or  silyer  coin  (z), 

iii.  The  Queen's  current  copper  coin  (a), 
is  guilty  of  felony,  and  is  punishable,  in  the  case  of 
gold  and  silyer  coin  of  the  realm,  with  penal  servitude 
to  the  extent  of  life ;  in  the  pther  cases,  to  the  extent 
of  seyen  years. 

Counterfeiting 

iy.  Foreign  coin  other  than  gold  or  silyer  coin  is  a 
misdemeanor,  punishable  for  the  first  offence  with  im? 
prisonment  not  exceeding  one  year;  for  the  second 
offence  with  penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of  seven 
years  (i). 

(tt)  ▼.  p.  48. 
(t>)  2  Wm.  4,  c  34. 
(to)  FiU.  St  141. 

\x)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  99.   In  the  present  di?i8ion  the  quoting  of  a  section 
most  be  understood  to  refer  to  this  Act. 
(y) «.  2. 

(«)  8.  18. 
(a)  s.  l'^ 

(6)  8.  22. 

F 
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The  offence  is  complete  althongh  the  false  coin  has  not 
been  finished,  or  is  not  in  a  fit  state  to  be  uttered  (e) ; 
much  less  is  any  attempt  to  utter  necessary.  Any  one, 
not  necessarily  an  officer  from  the  Mint,  may  at  the 
trial  prove  the  falseness  (d).  In  this  offence  is  included 
that  committed  by  persons  lawfully  engaged  in  coining, 
who  make  the  coin  lighter  or  of  baser  alloy.  The 
counterfeiting  can  generally  only  be  proved  by  circum- 
stantial evidence;  for  example,  by  proof  of  finding 
coining  tools  in  working  order,  and  pieces  of  the  money, 
some  in  a  finished,  some  in  an  unfinished  state. 

Colouring  B.  Colouring  Cain. — Colouring,  washing,  &c.,  coun- 

terfeit coin,  or  any  piece  of  metal  with  intent  to  make 
it  pass  for  gold  or  silver  coin ;  or  colouring,  filing,  or 
otherwise  altering  genuine  coin  with  intent  to  make  it 
pass  for  coin  of  a  higher  degree,  is  a  felony  punishable 
with  penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of  life  (e). 

Impairing.  C.  Impairing,  de.,  OM  and  Silver  Coin. — ^Impairing, 

diminishing,  or  lightening  any  of  the  Queen's  gold  or 
silver  coin,  with  the  intent  that  it  shall  pass  for  gold 
or  silver  coin,  is  felony,  punishable  with  penal  servitude 
to  the  extent  of  fourteen  years  (/). 

Having  in  possession  any  filings,  clippings,  dust, 
&c.,  obtained  by  the  above-mentioned  process,  is  a 
felony,  the  limit  of  penal  servitude  for  which  is  seven 
years  (5^). 

Defining.  D.  Defacing  Coin. — ^Defacing  the  Queen's  gold,  silver, 

or  copper  coin,  by  stamping  thereon  any  names  or  words, 
although  the  coin  be  not  thereby  lightened,  is  a  misde- 
meanor, punishable  with  imprisonment  not  exceeding 


(c)  8.  30. 

(d)  B.  29. 

(0)   B.  3. 

(/)   8.  4. 

(g)  «.  6. 
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one  year  (h).  It  should  be  added  that  coin  so  defaced 
is  not  l^gal  tender ;  and  by  the  permission  of  the  At- 
torney-General or  Lord  Advocate,  any  person  who 
tenders  or  puts  off  coin  so  defaced  may  be  brought 
before  two  magistrates,  and  on  conviction  be  fined  not 
exceeding  forty  shillings  (•). 

E.  Buying  or  8tUin<^,  dte.^  Counterfeit  Coin  at  lower  Dealing  in 
value, — ^y  person,  without  lawful  authority  or  excuse  TOuTundeHu 
(the  proof  whereof  lies  on  the  accused),  buying,  selling,  ^^^^ 
receiving,  or  putting  off  any  counterfeit  coin  for  a  lower 

rate  or  value  than  it  imports,  is  guilty  of  felony.  If 
the  counterfeit  be  of  gold  or  silver  the  extent  of  penal 
servitude  is  life  {j)\  if  copper,  the  limit  is  seven 
years  (Jk). 

F.  Importing  and  Escporting  Counterfeit  Coin. — ^Im-  importing, 
porting  or  receiving  into  the  United  Kingdom  from 
beyond  the  seas,  without  lawful  authority,  &c.,  counter- 
feit gold  or  silver  coin,  knowing  the  same  to  be  £ftlse 

and  counterfeit,  is  a  felony,  punishable  with  penal 
servitude  to  the  extent  of  life  (I).  It  is  said  that  im- 
porting the  coin  from  the  Queen's  dominions  beyond 
the  seas  does  not  fall  within  this  section,  because  the 
counterfeiting  there  is  punishable  by  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land (m).  Importing  foreign  counterfeit  coin  is  a 
felony,  the  limit  of  the  penal  servitude  for  which  is 
seven  years  (»). 

Exporting,  or  putting  on  board  any  vessel  for  the  Exporting. 
purpose  of  being  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom 
any  coin  counterfeit  of  the  Queen's  current  coin,  with- 


f: 


A)  8.  16. 

0    8.  17. 
(f)   8.6. 
ik)  8.  14. 

(0   8.7. 

(m)  ▼.  Arch.  811. 

(n)  s.  19. 

F   2 
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out  lawful  authority,  &c.,  is  a  misdemeanor  punishable 
with  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years  (o). 

G.  Uiteiing  Counterfeit  Cbiw.— Tendering,  uttering, 
or  putting  off  counterfeit  gold  or  silver  coin,  knowing 
the  same  to  be  false  and  counterfeit,  is  a  misdemeanor 
punishable  with  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one 
year  (p).  If  at  the  time  of  uttering  the  offender  has 
any  other  counterfeit  coin  in  his  possession,  or  if  he 
within  ten  days  utters  another  coin,  knowing  it  to  be 
counterfeit,  the  punishment  may  extend  to  two  years  (;)• 
If  the  uttering  is  after  a  previous  conviction  for  either 
of  these  offences,  or  for  having  in  possession  three  or 
more  pieces  of  counterfeit,  or  for  any  felony  relating 
to  the  coin,  the  utterer  is  guilty  of  felony,  and  may  be 
sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  life  (r). 

Uttering  counterfeit  coin  meant  to  resemble  a  foreign 
gold  or  silver  coin,  is  punishable  for  the  first  offence 
with  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months ;  for  the 
second  not  exceeding  two  years.  The  third  offence  is 
a  felony  punishable  with  penal  servitude  to  the  extent 
of  life  (8). 

Uttering  spurious  coin^  eg.y  foreign  coin,  medals, 
pieces  of  metal,  &c.,  as  current  gold  or  silver  coin,  with 
intent  to  defraud,  is  a  misdemeanor  punishable  with 
imprisonment  to  the  extent  of  one  year  (/). 

H.  Having  Counterfeit  Coin  in  Possession. — Having 
three  or  more  counterfeit  gold  or  silver  coins  in  posses- 
sion,  knowing  them  to  be  counterfeit,  and  intending  to 
utter  or  put  off  them,  or  any  of  them,  is  a  misdemeanor 


(o)  8.  8. 
(jp)  8.  9. 
(<7)  8.  10. 
(r)  8.  12. 
(9)  Bs.  20,  21. 
(0  8.  13. 
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pTmishable  with  penal  seryitnde  limited  to  five  years  (u). 
If  after  previous  conviction  for  either  of  the  misde- 
meanors  mentioned  in  sects.  9  and  10,  or  any  felony 
relating  to  the  coin,  the  crime  is  a  felony,  and  may  be 
punished  with  penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of  life  (t;)- 
If  the  coin  is  the  Queen's  copper  coin  the  limit  of  the 
punishment  is  imprisonment  for  one  year  (w).  Having 
in  possession  without  lawful  excuse  more  than  five 
pieces  of  foreign  counterfeit  coin  renders  the  possessor 
liable  to  a  penalty  on  conviction  before  a  justice  (x). 

I.  Making,  dc ,  Coining  Tools. — Knowingly  and  with-  Making,  &c., 
out  lawful  authority,  &c.,  making  or  mending,  buying  ^^  '* 
or  selling,  or  having  in  custody  or  possession  any  coin- 
ing instrument  or  apparatus  adapted  and  intended  to 
make  any  gold  or  silver  coin  or  foreign  coin,  is  a  felony 
punishable  with  penal  servitude  for  life  (y).  If  the 
instruments,  &c.,  are  designed  for  coining  the  Queen's 
copper  coin,  the  limit  of  the  penal  servitude  is  seven 
years  (z). 

Conveying  out  of  the  Mint,  without  lawful  authority, 
&c.,  any  coining  instrument,  or  any  coin,  bullion,  metal, 
or  mixture  of  metals,  is  a  felony  punishable  with  penal 
servitude  for  life  (a). 

If  in  any  case  coin  is  suspected  to  be  diminished  or  Tmi  whether 
counterfeited,  it  may  be  cut,  bent,  &c.,  by  any  person  ^^jnighed  or 
to  whom  it  is  tendered ;  the  loss  to  fall  on  the  deliverer  counterfeit. 
if  the  coin  is  found  to  be  counterfeit  or  unreasonably 
diminished ;  on  the  person  to  whom  tendered,  if  found 
correct  (&).    Provision  is  also  made  for  the  seizure  by 


(tl)  s.  11. 
(v)  8.  12. 

(te)  B.  15. 
(x)  8.  23. 
(y)  8.  24. 
(^)  8.  14. . 
(a)  8.  25. 
(6)  f.  26. 
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any  one  finding  them  of  counterfeit  coin  or  tolls ;  for 
the  search  for  the  same ;  and  for  their  ultimate  delivery 
to  the  officers  of  the  Mint  or  other  persons  duly  autho- 
rized to  receiye  them  (c). 

CONCEALMENT  OF  TBEASURE  TBOYE. 

Treasure  trore.  Treasure  troYO,  that  is,  treasure  found  hid  in  (not 
upon)  the  earth,  belongs  to  the  soyereign  or  his  grantees. 
The  offence  of  concealing  it  vfOB  formerly  punishable  by 
death ;  now  by  fine  and  imprisonment  (d). 

Other  offences       A  Variety  of  Other  offences  affecting  the  sovereign 
against  the      ^^j^^  government,  and  thence  called  contempts  or  high 

(Povernnient  \j  *  *  •^ 

and  sovereign.  misdemeanoTB^  might  be  noticed,  but  it  will  suffice  here 
merely  to  mention  them,  referring  for  a  fuller  notice 
to  Blackstone's  Commentaries.  Contempts  against  the 
sovereign's  title,  as  the  denial  of  his  right  to  the 
crown ;  against  his  person  and  government,  as  drink- 
ing to  the  pious  memory  of  a  traitor;  against  his 
prerogative,  as  by  disobeying  his  lawful  commands; 
against  his  palaces  or  courts  of  justice,  as  by  fighting 
in  either ;  maladministration  of  high  offices ;  embezzling 
the  public  money;  selling  public  offices.  These  are 
generally  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  but 
are  rarely  made  the  subject  of  indictment,  unless  they 
fall  within  the  province  oi  some  other  crime. 

Prsmunire.  The  subjcct  of  PtsBimunire  may  also  be  dismissed 

very  summarily.  The  offence  originally  consisted  in 
introducing  a  foreign  power  into  the  land,  through 
obeying  papal  bulls  and  processes.  The  punishment 
for  this  was  considered  something  terrible,  the  offender 
being  put  out  of  the  king's  laws  and  protection,  his  lands 
and  goods  forfeited,  and  himself  imprisoned  during  the 
king's  pleasure.    These  penalties  of  prssmunire  were 


(c)  «.  27. 

(d)  R.  V.  Thamas,  33  L.  J.  (M.C.)  22. 
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afterwards  by  different  statutes  applied  to  other  great 
offences,  some  having  no  connection  with  the  original 
crime,  for  example,  to  restrain  the  importation  or 
making  of  gunpowder  (e).  Bat,  some  of  the  statutes 
haying  become  obsolete  and  others  having  been  re- 
pealed, prosecutions  of  this  nature  are  never  now  heard 
of.  The  reader  will  find  a  discursive  treatment  of  the 
subject  in  Blackstone,  or  his  modem  editors  (/). 


(e)  16  Car.  1,  c.  21. 

(/)  4  Bl.  103 ;  4  St.  Bl.  181. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

OFFENCES  AGAINST  RELIGION. 

Grounds  on  On  wLat  gronnds  does  the  state  arrogate  to  itself  the 
^teVunUhes  '^8^*  ^^  punishing  offences  against  Eeligion  ?  Cer- 
offences  against  tainlj  not  as  the  minister  of  God.  The  state  has  ob- 
rehgion.  served  that  certain  acts  or  courses  of  conduct,  which 

are  forbidden  by  religion,  are  also  productiye  of  dis- 
order and  mischief  to  the  community.  It  has  therefore 
provided  for  the  punishment  of  those  that  offend,  not 
in  consequence  of  the  breach  of  the  law  of  God,  but 
as  the  result  of  the  breach  of  the  law  of  the  country. 
That  the  state  does  not  consider  itself  under  an  obliga- 
tion to  enforce  the  law  of  morality,  as  such,  is  obvious 
from  the  fact  that  mere  lying  and  other  acts  of  im- 
morality are  not  within  the  pale  of  the  criminal  law. 
This  violation  of  human  law  is  the  true  ground  of 
interference,  though  in  some  of  the  offences  we  shall 
notice  it  is  impossible  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that  in  early  times  the  legislators  did  to  some  extent 
consider  themselves  authorized  to  punish  mere  ir- 
religion. 

APOSTAGY — BLASPHEMY. 

j^postacy.  Apostacy,  or  the  total  renunciation  of  Christianity, 

was  for  a  long  period  punished  by  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  only,  at  one  time  the  punishment  they  awarded 
being  death.  Later,  however,  the  civil  power  thought 
it  necessary  to  interfere,  "by  not  admitting  those 
miscreants  to  the  privilege  of  society  who  maintained 
such  principles  as  destroyed  all  moral  obligations  "  (g). 

(j7)  4  Bl.  44. 
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It  was  provided  that  if  any  one  educcUed  in,  or  having 
made  profession  of  the  Christian  religion,  by  writing, 
printing,  teaching,  or  advised  speaking,  maintains  that 
there  are  more  Gods  than  one,  or  denies  the  Christian 
religion  to  be  true,  or  the  Holy  Scripture  to  be  of 
divine  authority,  for  the  second  offence,  besides  being 
incapable  of  bringing  an  action,  or  being  guardian, 
executor,  legatee,  or  grantee,  must  suffer  imprison- 
ment for  three  years  without  bail  (A).  There  shall  be 
no  prosecution  for  such  words  spoken,  unless  informa- 
tion of  such  words  be  given  on  oath  before  a  justice 
within  four  days  after  they  are  spoken,  and  the  pro- 
secution be  within  three  months  after  such  informa* 
tion  (i).  The  offender  is  to  be  discharged,  if,  within 
four  months  after  his  first  conviction,  he  renounces 
his  error  (/). 

Blasphemy  is  also  punishable  at  common  law  by  fine  Bluphemy. 
and  imprisonment.  Christianity,  as  it  is  said,  is  a 
part  of  the  law  of  England,  and  a  gross  outrage  against 
it  is  to  be  punished  by  the  state.  The  offences  include 
not  only  the  blasphemous  libels  by  one  who  has  been 
attached  to  the  Christian  religion  and  has  apostatized, 
as  to  which  we  have  seen  particular  provisions  have 
been  made,  but  also  denying,  whether  orally  or  by 
writing,  the  being  or  providence  of  the  Almighty,  con- 
tumelious reproaches  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Christ, 
profane  scoffing  at  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  exposing 
any  part  thereof  to  contempt  or  ridicule  {k).  But  the 
disputes  of  learned  men  upon  particular  points  of  reli- 
gion are  not  punished  as  blasphemy  (/).  It  remains 
merely  to  add  that  the  law  is  rarely  put  in  force,  and 
then  only  because  the  libel  is  of  a  most  extravagant 
nature. 


(A)  9  &  10  Wm.  3,  c.  32,  8.  1 ;  in  the  Reyised  Statutes,  c.  35. 

(0   Ibid.  8.  2. 

(J)  Ibid.  8.  3. 

(*)  T.  3  RusB.  193. 

(0  For  cases  t.  Arch.  839. 
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DIBTTTRBma  PUBLIC  W0B8HIP. 

Offences  Any  person  wilfully  and  maliciously  or  contemptu- 

pubiic  wowhip.  OTisly  disturbing  any  lawful  meeting  of  persons  as- 
sembled for  public  worship,  or  molesting  the  person 
officiating  or  any  of  those  assembled,  upon  proof  by 
two  or  more  credible  witnesses  before  a  magistrate, 
must  answer  for  such  offence  at  the  sessions,  and  upon 
conviction  is  fined  forty  pounds  (m).  Biotous,  violent, 
or  indecent  behaviour  is  also  punishable  on  summary 
conviction  (n). 

WTTGHORAFT,   80BCEBY,   ETC. 

Witchcraft,  &c.  Punishment  (generally  death)  for  these  supposed 
evil  practices  belonged  to  a  state  of  society  different 
from  ours.  It  is  only  about  a  century  and  a  half,  how- 
ever, since  an  Act  was  passed  to  the  effect  that  pro- 
secutions for  such  practices  should  cease ;  at  the  same 
time  making  punishable  by  imprisonment  persons  pre- 
tending to  use  witchcraft,  tell  fortunes,  or  discover 
stolen  goods  by  skill  in  any  occult  or  crafty  science  (o). 

Palmistry,  &c  By  a  later  statute,  persons  using  any  subtle  craft, 
means,  or  device,  by  palmistry,  or  otherwise  to  deceive 
Her  Majesty's  subjects,  are  dealt  with  in  their  true 
character,  namely,  as  rogues  and  vagabonds,  and  are 
punishable  by  imprisonment  (p). 

Under  this  head  may  be  noticed  the  case  of  Beligious 
Impostors,  who  are  punishable  by  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. 

Two  offences  dealt  with  by  the  magistrates  may  be 
noticed  here  briefly : — 

Sw^og.  Profane  swearing  is  punishable  on  summary  con- 

viction by  fine  {q). 

(m)  52  Geo.  3,  c.  155,  s.  12. 
(ii)  T.  23  &  24  Vict.  c.  32,  $.  2. 
(o)  9  (}eo.  2,  c.  5. 
(jp)  5  Geo.  4,  c.  83,  s.  4. 
(7)  T.  19  Geo.  2,  c.  21. 
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Profanation  ofihe  Sahbaih  is  an  offence  which  has  Profunation  of 
been  brought  into  prominence  through  recent  pro-  ^  ^ 
secutions.  The  etatute  of  Charles  II.  provides  that  no 
person  may  do  any  work  of  his  ordinary  calling  upon 
the  Lord's  Day,  works  of  necessity  and  charity  only 
excepted,  under  penalty  of  five  shillings.  Nor  may 
any  one  expose  to  sale  any  wares,  on  penalty  of  for- 
feiting his  goods ;  nor  may  drovers,  &c.,  travel,  under  a 
penalty  of  forty  shillings  (r).  But  no  prosecution  for 
such  offence  may  be  commenced  without  the  consent  of 
the  chief  officer  of  the  district,  or  of  two  justices,  or  of 
a  stipendiary  magistrate  (s). 

Places  of  amusement,  debate,  &c.,  open  on  Sunday, 
admission  to  which  is  paid  for,  are  to  be  deemed  dis- 
orderly houses,  and  as  such  may  be  suppressed,  and 
the  keeper  fined  or  imprisoned  (/).  The  Crown  has, 
however,  recently  been  empowered  to  remit  the  penal- 
ties (ii). 

Certain  practices  which  were  at  one  time  criminally  Heresy,  and 
punishable,  are  now  no  longer  so.    Heresy  which  con-  n'^fo'ngel* 
sists  not  in  a  total  denial  of  Christianity,  but  in  an  punishable 
open  denial  of  some  of  its  principal  doctrines,  as  held  *^"*°*"y- 
by  the  church,  has  been  again  subjected  only  to  eccle- 
siastical correction,  pro  salute  animm  (x).     Offences 
against  the  National  Church  which  are  either  negative, 
that  is,  Nonconformity,  or  positivey  by  reviling  its 
ordinances,  &o.  (y),  though  nominally  liable  to  legal 
penalties,  are  never  practically  made  the  subjects  of 
prosecution  (z). 


(r)  29  Car.  2,  c.  7. 

(s)  34  &  35  Vict,  c  87,  continued  by  subsequent  statutes. 
(0  21  Quo.  3,  c.  49 ;  ▼.  p.  135. 

(«)  38  &  39  Vict.  c.  80 ;  v.  Terry  r.  Brighton  Aquarium  Co.,  L.  R.  10 
Q.  fi.  306. 

(«)  29  Car.  2,  c.  9 ;  4  Bl.  49. 

(y)  T.  1  Edw.  6,  c  1 ;  1  Eliz,  c  2. 

(«)  As  to  Simony  r.  4  St.  Bl.  238  ;  2  St.  Bl.  271. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

OFFENCES  AGAINST  PUBLIC  JUSTICE. 

In  the  first  place  we  shall  treat  of  that  class  of  ofiences 
against  public  justice  which  consist  in  avoiding  oneself, 
or  assisting  another  to  avoid,  the  punishments  awarded 
by  a  court  of  justice. 

Escape ;  Breach  of  Prison ;  Being  at  large  during 
a  term  of  Penal  Servitude;  Bescue;  Obstruct* 
ing  Lawful  Arrest. 

ESCAPE. 

Escape,  breach  The  distinction  between  the  first  two  and  fourth 
rlwiTdi's.*'''^  ofiences  has  been  thus  put  .-—Where  the  liberation  of 
tingnUhed.  the  party  is  efiected  either  by  himself  or  others,  with- 
out force,  it  is  more  properly  called  an  escape ;  where 
it  is  efiected  by  the  party  himself,  with  force,  it  is 
called  prison  Ireaking  ;  where  it  is  effected  by  others, 
with  force,  it  is  commonly  termed  a  rescue  (a).  We 
have  to  consider  the  cases  of  delinquents  in  three  posi- 
tions :  the  prisoner  who  escapes  ;  the  person  who  aids 
him ;  those  in  whose  custody  he  is,  whether  officers  of 
the  law  or  private  individuals. 

If  a  prisoner  escapes  out  of  the  custody  of  the  con- 
stable, before  he  is  imprisoned,  he  is  punishable  with 
fine  and  imprisonment. 

Escape  from         Officers  who,   after  an  arrest,  negligerUly  allow  a 
««""•  prisoner  to  escape  are  puniahable  with  fine;  if  they 


(a)  V.  1  Russ.  577,  582;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  590. 
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voluntarily  permit  it,  they  are  deemed  guilty  of  the 
same  offence  and  are  liable  to  the  same  punishment  as 
the  prisoner  who  escapes  from  their  custody ;  and  this 
whether  the  latter  has  been  committed  to  gaol,  or  is 
only  under  bare  arrest.  But  the  officer  cannot  be  thus 
punished  for  a  felony  until  after  the  original  offender 
has  been  convicted.  Before  the  conviction,  however, 
he  may  be  fined  and  imprisoned  as  for  a  misdemeanor. 
The  allowing  the  escape  is  punishable  criminally  only 
if  the  original  imprisonment  were  for  some  criminal 
matter. 

Private  individuals  having  persons  lawfully  in  their  Eecape  from 
custody,  who  negligently  allow  an  escape,  are  punishable  ^^^^ 
by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both;  if  vdtmtarily,  they 
are  punishable  as  an  officer  would  be  under  the  same 
circumstances.      Of   course  at   any  time  they  may 
deliver  the  person  in  charge  over  to  an  officer. 

Aiding  in  the  escape  of  a  prisoner  from  a  prison.  Aiding  to 
other  than  a  convict,  military,  or  naval  prison  (J),  or,  «>c»P«- 
with  intent  so  to  aid,  conveying  to  him  a  mask,  disguise, 
instrument,  or  any  other  thing,  is  a  felony  punishable 
with  imprisonment  to  the  extent  of  two  years  (e). 
Aiding  a  prisoner  in  custody  for  treason  or  felony  to 
make  his  escape  from  the  constable  or  officer  convey- 
ing him  under  a  warrant  to  prison  is  a  felony  punish- 
able with  penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of  seven 
years  (d).  Aiding  a  prisoner  of  war  to  escape  is  a 
felony  punishable  with  penal  servitude  for  life  (e). 

BREACH  OF  PRISON. 

The  consequences  of  breach  of  prison  vary  according  Breach  of 
to  the  crime  for  which  the  prisoner  is  in  custody.    K  P'*^"*- 

(&)  As  to  these  see  the  statutes  quoted  in  Arch.  838-9. 
(c)  28  &  29  Vict.  c.  126,  s.  37. 
(<0  16  Qeo.  2,  c.  31,  s.  3. 
(tf)  52  Geo.  3,  c  156. 
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he  is  in  custody  for  treason  or  felony,  the  breach  is  also 
felony  and  punishable  by  penal  servitude  to  the  extent 
of  seven  years ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  man  also  by  whip- 
ping once,  twice,  or  thrice  (/).  K  he  is  in  custody  for 
any  other  offence,  the  breach  is  a  misdemeanor,  and 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  There  seems 
also  to  be  this  difference  between  the  two  cases— in 
the  first,  it  must  be  proved  that  the  prisoner  escaped ; 
in  the  second,  this  is  not  necessary. 

To  constitute  this  offence  there  must  be  an  actual 
breaking,  though  it  need  not  be  intentional.  Merely 
getting  over  the  wall  and  the  like  is  an  escape  only. 
It  will  be  a  sufficient  defence  to  prove  that  the  prisoner 
has  been  indicted  for  the  original  offence  and  acquitted ; 
otherwise  it  is  not  material  whether  the  accused  was 
guilty  of  the  original  offence  or  not. 

"  Prison  "  here  includes  any  place  where  one  is  law- 
fully imprisoned,  whether  upon  accusation  or  after  con- 
viction ;  for  example,  in  the  gaol  or  constable's  house. 

BEma  AT  LABGE  DUBINa  TEBM  OF  PENAL  SEBVITUDB. 

Penal  servitude  was  substituted  for  transportation  in 
the  year  1857  {g)  \  but  the  incidents  of  the  latter  attach 
to  the  former. 

Escape  from         For  a  convict  to  be  at  large  without  lawful  authority, 
wnrUud  which  it  lics  on  him  to  prove,  before  the  expiration  of 

the  term  of  transportation  or  penal  servitude  to  which 
he  was  sentenced,  is  a  felony  punishable  by  penal  servi- 
tude even  to  the  extent  of  life,  and  previous  imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  four  years ;  or  else  by  imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  two  years  {h). 

(J)  1  Edw.  2,  St.  2,  c  1,  ia  Reyised  SUtutes  23  Edw.  1.    St<a,  defrang, 
pris. 

(g)  20  k  21  Vict.  c.  3. 

(A)  5  Geo.  4,  c.  84,  s.  22 ;  4  &  5  Wm.  4,  c.  67. 
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Seecue  is  the  forcibly  and  knowingly  freeing  another  Re^cae. 
from  arrest  or  imprisonment.  If  the  original  offender 
is  convicted,  the  rescuer  is  goilty  of  the  same  offence  as 
such  original,  whether  it  be  treason,  felony,  or  misde- 
meanor. If  the  rescuer  is  thns  oonyicted  of  felony,  the 
punishment  is  penal  senritude  to  the  extent  of  seven 
years,  or  imprisonment  from  one  to  three  years  (i) ;  if 
of  misdemeanor,  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both.  If  the 
original  is  not  convicted,  nevertheless  the  rescuer  may 
be  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment  as  for  a  mis- 
demeanor (j). 

Bescning  or  attempting  to  rescue  a  person  convicted 
of  murder,  whilst  proceeding  to  execution ;  or  rescuing 
out  of  prison  a  person  committed  for  or  convicted  of 
murder,  is  a  felony  punishable  with  penal  servitude  to 
the  extent  of  life,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  three 
years  (i). 

Rescuing  or  attempting  to  rescue  an  offender  sen- 
tenced to  penal  servitude  from  a  person  charged  with 
his  removal,  is  a  felony  punishable  in  the  same  way  as 
if  the  party  bad  been  in  gaol  (Q. 

Another  offence  somewhat  of  the  same  character,  Poundbreach. 
cattle  instead  of  persons  being  rescued  from  the  custody 
of  the  law,  is  Paundbreath.  To  rescue  cattle  distrained 
for  rent  or  for  damage  feasant  is  a  misdemeanor  at 
common  law,  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  or 
both. 

OBSTBUorma  lawful  abbest,  etc. 

To  prevent  the  execution  of  lawful  process  is  at  all  oiwtructiiiK 
times  an  offence,  but  more  especially  so  when  the  *^ "  ""*  * 


(•)   1  &  2  Geo.  4,  c.  88,  b.  1. 

(J)  2  Hawk.  c.  21,  b.  8. 

(k)  25  Geo.  2,  c.  37,  s.  9 ;  7  Wm.  4  &  1  Vict.  c.  91,  s.  1. 

(0   5  Geo.  4,  c.  84,  s.  22. 
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object  is  to  preyent  the  arrest  of  a  criminal.  It  has 
been  held  that  the  party  opposing  such  an  arrest 
becomes  thereby  particeps  criminia,  that  is,  an  accessory 
in  felony,  otherwise  a  principal  (m).  The  statutes 
abolishing  so-called  sanctuaries  or  privileged  places 
make  opposition  in  those  places  a  felony. 

An  assault  upon,  resistance  to,  or  wilful  obstruction 
of,  a  peace  officer  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  or  any 
person  acting  in  his  aid ;  or  an  assault  upon  any  person 
with  intent  to  resist  or  preyent  the  lawful  apprehension 
or  detainer  of  himself  or  of  any  other  person  for  any 
offence,  is  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  with  imprison- 
ment to  the  extent  of  two  years  (n).  Wounding,  doing 
grievous  bodily  harm  to,  shooting  at,  or  attempting  to 
shoot  at,  any  person  with  such  intent,  is  punishable 
with  penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of  life  (o). 

Refiuingtoaid     Not  ouly  positively  obstructing  an  officer,  but  also 
in  officer.        refusing  to  aid  him  in  the  execution  of  his  duty  in 
order  to  preserve  the  peace,  is  a  crime.    The  latter 
offence  is  a  misdemeanor  at  common  law  (p). 

PEBJUBY. 

Definition.  The  crime  committed  by  one  who,  when  a  lawfid 

oath  is  administered  to  him  in  some  proceeding  in 
a  court  of  justice  of  competent  jurisdiction^  swears 
mlfuOyy  cAsolutdtfy  and  fahely  in  a  matter  material  to 
the  issue  or  point  in  question  (q). 

False  oaths  not     Such  is  the  definition  of  perjury  at  common  law. 

pwjurj!"*^  ^   The  qualification  with  which  it  must  be  taken  will 

appear  below.    Certain  other  false  oaths  are  attended 


(m)  2  Hawk.  c.  17,  s.  1. 

(n)  24  &  25  Vict,  c  100,  s.  38. 

(o)  Ibid.  8.  18. 

(p)  T.  S.  T.  Brown,  C.  &  M.  314. 

(9)  3  Inst.  164 ;  ▼.  B.  t.  AyleU,  1  T.  R.  69. 
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by  the  punishments  of  perjnry,  though  they  are  not 
known  by  that  name.  And  whenever  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment requires  an  oath  to  be  taken,  but  does  not  make 
it  perjury  to  take  a  false  oath,  though  not  perjury,  the 
taking  such  oath  is  a  misdemeanor  (r) ;  for  example,  the 
oath  required  to  be  taken  before  a  surrogate  in  order 
to  obtain  a  marriage  licence  («)* 

It  may  be  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  False  affirma- 
false  affirmation  of  a  Quaker,  Moravian,  Separatist,  or  of  ^^^^ 
any  other  person  who  is  by  law  authorized  to  make  an 
affirmation  or  declaration  in  lieu  of  an  oath,  is  on  the 
same  footing,  and  visited  with  the  same  consequences,  as 
perjury. 

The  nature  of  the  oath  must  first  be  considered :  Nature  of  the 
a  lawful  oath  taken  in  a  judicial  proceeding,  adminis-  ^^^' 
tered  within  the  authority  of  the  tribunal,  &c.,  ad- 
ministering. As  a  rule  it  must  be  taken  in  a  eowrt  of 
jutHeSy  but  there  are  apparent  exceptions ;  for  example, 
it  has  been  held  perjury  for  a  clergyman  to  take  a  false 
oath  against  simony  at  the  time  of  his  institution  (t). 
It  is  immaterial  whether  the  oath  be  taken  in  the  face 
of  the  court,  or  out  of  it  by  a  person  authorized  to 
examine  matters  depending  in  it,  as  in  the  case  of  affi- 
davits; or  whether  it  be  taken  in  relation  to  the 
merits  of  the  cause,  or  in  a  collateral  matter,  for  ex- 
ample, on  inquiring  into  the  sufficiency  of  bail  (u). 
The  oath  must  be  taken  before  a  person  who  has  juris-' 
diction  of  the  cause,  and  lawful  authority  to  administer 
the  oath.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  trial  taking  place 
where  the  court  has  no  jurisdiction,  a  witness  cannot 
be  indicted  for  perjury  thereat.  Nor  if  the  court,  &c., 
has  authority  to  administer  some  oath,  but  not  that 
which  is  the  foundation  of  the  charge.    Every  court. 


(r)  Fit*.  St.  277. 
(»)  R.  T.  Foster^  R.  &  B.  459. 
(0  R,  y.  ZtfioM,  1  Str.  70. 
(tt)  3  Rots.  3. 
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judge,  justice,  officer,  commissioner,  arbitrator,  or  other 
person  now  or  hereafter  having,  by  law  or  by  consent 
of  parties,  authority  to  hear,  receive,  and  examine 
evidence,  is  empowered  to  administer  an  oath  to  all 
witnesses  legally  called  (x). 

The  uking  of  .  The  oath  must  be  taken  falsely,  mlfuUy,  and  ahso^ 
the  oath.  i^^y  .  a  fajgely "  refers  to  the  taking  of  the  oath, 
not  to  the  truth  of  what  is  sworn.  It  is  immaterial 
whether  the  fact  which  is  sworn  be  in  itself  true  or 
false.  The  questioii  is.  Did  the  defendant  believe 
what  he  said  to  be  true  ?  If  not,  he  is  guilty  of  perjury. 
It  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  know  that  it  was 
untrue ;  for  he  will  be  guilty  if  he  swears  to  the  truth, 
not  knowing  anything  about  the  matter ;  much  more  if 
he  swears  to  the  truth,  thinking  what  he  swears  is 
untrue.  In  other  words,  he  is  guilty  if  his  intention 
can  be  proved  to  be  to  deceive.  Thus  he  will  not  be 
innocent,  though  he  swears  that  he  only  believes  such 
and  such  to  be  the  case,  if  he  knows  it  to  be  not  so. 
Of  course  it  will  be  more  difficult  in  such  cases  to 
establish  the  guilt  of  the  defendant  (y).  As  we  have 
just  seen,  the  answer  must  be  given  intentionally  or 
wilfully;  it  must  also  be  given  with  some  degree  of 
deliberation.  Mere  inadvertence  or  mistake  will  not 
support  the  charge,  as  if  the  witness  is  bewildered  on 
cross-examination.  Of  course  prevarication,  though 
the  actual  words  used  are  true,  will  not  shield  the 
defendant ;  as  when  a  witness  assured  the  court  that  a 
man  could  not  live  for  two  hours  longer  if  he  went  on 
as  he  (the  witness)  left  him ;  the  fact  being  that  at  the 
time  he  was  very  well,  but  had  got  a  bottle  of  gin  to 
his  mouth  (z). 

Materiality  of      The  matter  sworn  to  must  be  material  to  the  cause 
the  oath.         depending  in  the  court.      If  the  matter  is  wholly 

(dp)  U  &  15  Vict.  c.  90,  B.  16. 
(y)  R.  V.  P«%,  1  Leach,  327. 
(«)  Loft's  Gilb.  Ev.  662. 
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foreign  to  the  parpose,  or  altogether  immaterial,  and 
neither  any  way  pertinent  to  the  matter  in  question, 
nor  tending  to  aggravate  or  extenuate  the  damages, 
nor  likely  to  induce  the  jury  to  give  a  readier  credit  to 
the  substantial  part  of  the  eyidence,  it  cannot  be  per- 
jury (a).  Thus,  if  on  a  trial  to  determine  whether  a 
person,  is  sane  or  not  a  witness  introduces  his  evi- 
dence by  giving  an  account  of  a  journey,  which  he 
took  to  see  the  party,  and  swears  falsely  in  relation 
to  some  of  the  circumstances  of  the  journey,  this 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  support  an  indictment  for 
perjury  (6). 

It  is  not  necessary  to  constitute  perjury  that  the 
false  oath  be  believed,  or  that  any  person  be  damaged 
by  it;  for  the  prosecution  is  grounded,  not  on  the 
damage  to  the  party,  but  on  the  abuse  of  public  justice. 
A  false  verdict  is  not  regarded  as  perjury,  because  it  is  Acts  not 
sidd  the  jurors  do  not  swear  to  depose  the  truth,  but  J^o"\*«« 
only  to  judge  of  the  depositions  of  others.    So  the 


(a)  1  Hawk,  c  69,  s.  8 ;  3  Rum.  10. 

(6)  It  ifl  suggested  that  there  is  no  solid  ground  for  this  rule  as  to 
materiality ;  that  it  originated  in  a  misapprehension.  The  authorities  on 
.which  it  is  based  *'  appear  to  be  cases  in  which  the  witness  misunderstood 
the  gist  of  the  question,  and  was  so  rather  mistaken  than  perjured.  If 
this  were  so,  the  inference  drawn  from  the  cases  ought  to  be,  not  that  the 
drcumstanoes  must  be  material,  but  that  the  witness  must  understand  that 
the  court  requires  him  to  answer  specifically  upon  these  points.  It  is 
obviously  a  yery  different  thing  to  give  an  answer  circumstantially  in- 
correct under  a  misapprehension  of  the  point  of  the  question  asked,  and 
wilfully  to  swear  falsely  on  some  circumstance  collateral  to  the  principal 
point  at  issue.  It  clearly  ought  to  be  the  duty  of  the  witness  to  gire  true 
answers  to  every  question  asked  by  the  court.  To  allow  him  to  answer 
immaterial  questions  falsely  is  to  extend  an  arbitrary  impunity  to  a  certain 
number  of  perjuries,  for  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  any  witness  knows  at 
the  time  of  swearing  whether  the  question  which  he  answers  is  material 
t)r  not."— Fitz.  St.  279. 

The  groundlessness  of  this  rule  was  adverted  to  by  Erie,  C.J.,  in  the 
following  terms :  '*  Whenever  the  question  arises  whether  a  person  may 
not  be  guilty  of  perjury,  who,  with  intent  to  mislead  the  court,  wilfully 
swears  falsely  on  a  matter  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judge,  is  of  doubtful 
admissibility,  or  immaterial  to  the  inquiry,  it  will  be  one  well  worthy  of 
the  careful  consideration  of  all  the  judges." — S.  v-  Mullany,  34 1.  J.  (M.C.) 

Ill- 

G  2 
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breaking  of  their  oaths  by  interpreters,  officers  in 
charge  of  the  jury,  &c.,  does  not  amount  to  perjury ; 
inasmuch  as  it  is  an  essential  of  perjury  that  tiie 
accused  has  been  sworn  to  depose  to  the  truth. 

Upon  an  indictment  for  perjury,  it  is  sufficient  if  any 
one  of  the  assignments  of  perjury  be  proved  (e). 

Prooedaro.  Perjury  is  one  of  the  offences  included  under  the 

Vexatious  Indictments  Act ;  and,  therefore,  no  bill  of 
indictment  can  be  presented  to  or  found  by  the  grand 
jury  unless  one  of  the  preliminary  steps  indicated  in 
the  Act  has  been  taken  (d). 

Any  judge  (e)  may  direct  the  prosecution  of  a  person 
who  appears  to  have  been  guilty  of  perjury  in  his 
eyidence  given  before  him,  and  may  commit  the  accused 
to  gaol  unless  he  gives  sufficient  security  for  his  ap-» 
pearance  at  the  assizes  (/). 

There  most  be  It  is  a  wcU-known  Tulc  that  the  testimony  of  a 
two  witnesses  giggle  witucss  is  uot  Sufficient  to  convict  on  a  charge 
of  perjury.  Two  witnesses  at  least  must  contradict 
what  the  accused  has  sworn ;  or,  at  any  rate,  one  must 
so  contradict,  and  other  evidence  must  materially  cor- 
roborate that  contradiction  (ff).  But  this  rule  does  not 
apply  when  the  perjury  consists  in  the  defendant's 
having  contradicted  what  he  swore  on  a  former  occa- 
sion ;  in  this  case  the  testimony  of  a  single  witness  in 
support  of  the  defendant's  own  original  statement  will 
suffice  (h).  The  reason  usually  assigned  for  the  rule  is, 
that  if  one  witness  were  allowed  to  suffice  to  prove 
perjury,  it  would  only  be  oath  against  oath.    But  other 


(c)  B,  V.  M9de8^  2  Lord  Rajm.  886. 

Id)  y.  p.  348. 

(«)  As  to  who  are  comprised  in  this  term,  see  the  Act. 

If)  Uk  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  19. 

(0)  T.  B,  V.  Boulter,  21  L.  J.  (M.C.)  57 ;  5  Cox,  543. 

(A)  B,  y.  KnUi,  5  B.  &  Aid.  929,  n. 
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considerations,  such  as  the  great  necessity  for  the  pro* 
tection  of  witnesses,  also  have  weight  (i). 

Perjury  is  a  misdemeanor.     At  one  time  it  was  PanUhmeni. 
punished  with  death;   afterwards  with  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. Now  the  punishment  is  again  more  severe, 
namely,  penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of  seven  years,  or 
iinprisonment  to  the  same  extent  (i). 

SUBOBHATION  OF  PEBJUBT. 

The  procuring  another  to  take  such  a  false  oath  as  SabomaUon. 
constitutes  perjury  in  the  principal  (2).    The  offence 
does  not  amount  to  subornation  if  that  other  does  not 
actually  take  the  false  oath ;  but  it  is  nevertheless 
punishable. 

The  punishment  for  subornation  is  the  same  as  for 
perjury  itself:  and  the  same  course  has  to  be  taken 
under  the  Vexatious  Indictments  Act  (m). 

VOLUKTABT  OATHS. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  a  former  chapter  (n)  it  Adminiitering 
was  shewn  that  administering  or  taking  certain  oaths  yoi^||||^ 
was  illegal  and  an  offence  against  Government.    This  oaths, 
section  deals  with  quite  another  matter.     The  evil  to 
be  guarded  against  in  this  case  is  the  misuse  of  a  valu- 
able engine  of  the  law,  and  the  consequent  weakening 
of  its  effect  when  resorted  to  on  proper  occasions. 

It  is  unlawful  for  a  justice  of  the  peace  or  other 

(t)  y.  Best,  Ev.  754.  This  rule  seems  to  be  a  second  instance  (y.  p.  24) 
of  the  law's  interference  with  the  proyince  of  the  jary.  It  shoald  always 
be  a  part  of  their  duty  to  estimate  the  credibility  of  witnesses. 

(k)  2  Geo.  2,  c.  25,  s.  2.  In  cases  where  another's  life  is  wilfully  "  sworn 
away  "  by  a  peijnrer,  it  is  hard  to  see  why  the  latter  should  not  be  re- 
garded as  guilty  of  murder.  The  punishment  for  the  crime  is  by  no  means 
excessiye. 

(0  4  Bl.  138. 

(m)  For  a  list  of  statutes  applicable  to  perjury,  &c.,  y.  Arch.  887. 

(»)  y.  p.  57. 
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person  to  administer  or  receive,  or  canse  or  allow  to  be 
administered  or  received,  any  oath,  affidavit  or  solemn 
affirmation  tonching  any  matter  whereof  he  has  not 
jurisdiction  or  cognizance  by  some  statute  in  force  (o). 
The  offence  is  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine  or 
imprisonment,  or  both.  The  administering,  &c.,  is 
punishable,  although  the  person  did  not  act  wilfully  in 
contravention  of  the  statute,  but  only  inadvertently  (p). 

FALSE  DEGLABATIONS. 

sututes  A  great  number  of  statute^  declare  punishable  false 

d^^t^^^  declarations  with  regard  to  the  subjects  with  which 

such  statutes  deal.     We  will  merely  mention  a  few  of 

the  chief  (g): — 

Parliamentary  elections :  6  Vict.  c.  18,  s.  81 ;  35  &  36 
Vict.  c.  33. 

Municipal  elections:  5  &  6  Wm.  4,  c.  76,  s.  34; 
35  &  36  Vict.  c.  33. 

Under  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1869 :  32  &  33  Vict, 
c.  62,  s.  14. 

In  matters  relating  to  the  customs,  excise,  &c. : 
16  &  17  Vict.  c.  107,  s*  198 ;  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  38. 

Before  Begistrars  as  to  Births,  Marriages,  or  Deaths : 
6  &  7  Wm.  4,  c.  86,  s.  41 ;  37  &  38  Vict.  c.  88,  ss.  40,  46. 

Before  Magistrates :  5  &  6  Wm.  4,  c.  62,  s.  18. 

BRIBEBT. 

The  corrupt  treatment  of  one  intrusted  with  a  public 
charge,  to  influence  him  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  in 
that  character. 


(o)  5  &  6  Wm.  4,  c.  62,  8.  13. 
(p)  R  ▼.  NoU,  12  L.  J.  (M.C.)  143. 

(7)  A  full  list  will  be  found  in  Arch.  887,  and  with   more    detailed 
treatment  in  Rose.  475. 
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The  offence,  which  may  be  thus  generally  defined.  Bribery  a  wid« 
comprises  acts  differing  considerably  from  each  other.  ^^"°' 
They  may  be  divided  into  two  classes : — 

1.  Where  some  person  concerned  in  the  administra- 
tion of  public  justice  (r)  is  approached  by  one  bringing 
him  a  reward,  in  order  to  influence  his  cbnduct  in  his 
office. 

2.  Where  some  person  having  it  in  his  power  to  pro- 
cure, or  aid  in  procuring,  for  another  a  public  place  or 
appointment,  is  so  approached  («). 

1.  The  offence  of  offering  to,  or  receiving  by,  an  officer.  Bribery  to 
Judicial  or  ministerial (<), an  undue  reward  to  influence  d^a^crofoM^* 
his  behaviour  in  his  office,  is  a  misdemeanor  punishable  in  office. 

by  fine  and  imprisonment.  Both  the  giver  and  the 
taker  are  guilty.  And  though  the  reward  be  refused, 
the  offerer  is  equally  punishable  for  the  attempt.  The 
offence  is  not  restricted  to  the  case  of  influencing  the 
higher  officers,  such  as  judges  or  members  of  the 
Government;  but  extends  to  those  in  a  subordinate 
position,  for  example,  constables,  as  if  one  bribe  a 
constable  to  refrain  from  executing  a  warrant.  A  par- 
ticular species  of  bribery,  viz.,  corruptly  influencing 
jurymen,  will  be  treated  of  hereafter  under  the  title 
embracery  («). 

2.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  we  may  distinguish  Briberr  to  pro- 
two  varieties  of  this  offence :—  '""  P'"*^'»  *'^- 

i.  When  the  place  or  appointment  is  in  the  gift 
of  some  public  officer. 

ii.  When  it  is  determined  by  public  election. 

i.  This  offence  may  also  be  regarded  as  following 

(r)  y.  infra,  aa  to  ministerial  officers. 

(a)  V.  1  Hawk.  c.  67,  ss.  1-3. 

(0  The  text  books,  in  general,  confine  the  offence  of  bribery  to  a  bribery 
of  jadidal  officers;  but  this  definition  of  the  offence  seems  too  narrow. 
Arch.  891. 

(fl)  Y.  p.  91. 
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under  the  first  class  (1),  inasmuch  as  the  presentation 
to  the  place  by  the  pnblic  officer  is  one  of  the  dnties  of 
his  office.  The  offence  is  a  misdemeanor.  Even  the 
attempt  to  procnre  an  appointment  by  offering  a  sum 
of  money  to  a  cabinet  minister  was  punished  as  a  mis- 
demeanor (x). 

By  particular  statutes  it  has  also  been  provided  that 
persons  selling  public  offices  shall  lose  all  right  to  the 
appointment,  and  the  buyers  shall  not  only  be  rejected, 
but  also  be  disabled  from  ever  holding  such  office.(y). 
Those  buying  or  selling,  or  receiving  or  paying  money 
or  rewards  for  offences,  are  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  (s). 
So  also  are  persons  who  do  not  thus  directly  buy  or  sell, 
but  who  pay  money  for  soliciting  or  obtaining  offices, 
or  any  negotiations  or  pretended  negotiations  relating 
thereto  (a).  Certain  other  offences  in  connection  with 
the  traffic  in  offices  (h)  are  dealt  with ;  and  certain  excep- 
tions are  made,  for  example,  the  sale  of  commissions  in 
the  army  {e). 

ii.  Bribery  at  elections. 


Bribery  at  As  to  parliamentary  elections. — ^The  law  on  this  sub- 

^^^^^^  ject  is  contained  chiefly  in  the  Corrupt  Practices  Pre- 
vention Act,  1854  ((2),  amended  by  later  statutes. 

On  the  part  of     The  offcuces  declared  to  be  bribery  on  the  part  of  the 
the  candidate,  candidate  or  his  agents  are  the  following  :— 

(a.)  To,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  himself,  or  by  any 


g] 


(x)  J2.  T.  ViPighanj  4  Burr.  2494. 
j)  5  &  6  Edw.  6,  c.  16,  8.  2 ;  49  Geo.  3,  c.  126,  i.  1. 
(«)  49  Goo.  3,  c  126,  s.  3. 
(a)  Ibid.  8.  4. 

(h)  At  to  what  offices  are  within  the  statute,  y.  1  Russ.  811 ;  3  Chittv. 
St.  465. 

(c)  It  is  almost  needless  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  force  of  this 
exception  was  taken  away  by  the  Royal  Warrant  of  July,  1871,  abolishing 
purchase,    y.  34  &  35  Viet.  c.  86. 

(d)  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  102,  amended  by  21  &  22  Vict.  c.  87;  26  Vict, 
e.  29^,  80  &  31  Vict,  c  102,  s.  49;  31  &  32  Vict,  c  125,  ss.  43-47. 
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other  person  on  his  behalf,  give,  lend,  or  agree  to  give 
or  lend ;  6r  offer,  promise,  or  promise  to  procure,  or  to 
endeayonr  to  procure,  any  money,  or  valuable  eofrndera- 
iicn  (e),  to  or  for  any  voter,  or  to  or  for  any  person  on 
behalf  of  any  voter,  or  to  or  for  any  other  person,  in 
order  to  indnce  any  voter  to  vote,  or  refrain  from  voting, 
or  to  cormptly  do  any  such  act  as  aforesaid  on  account 
of  such  voter  having  voted  or  re&ained  from  voting  at 
any  election. 

(b.)  To  give,  &c.,  any  office,  plaee,  or  employment, 
under  the  same  circumstances. 

(c.)  To  do  any  of  the  things  mentioned  above,  in  order 
to  induce  the  person  benefited  to  procure,  or  endeavour 
to  procure,  the  return  of  any  person,  or  any  vote. 

(d.)  The  act  of  the  person  so  procuring,  &c. 

(e.)  To  pay,  &c.,  money,  with  the  intent  that  it  shall 
be  expended  in  bribery ;  or  knowingly  to  pay  it  in  dis- 
charge of  what  has  been  so  expended. 

The  offender  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  is 
punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment.  He  is  also 
liable  to  forfeit  £100  to  any  one  who  shall  sue  for  the 
same  (/). 

The  following  are  offences  on  the  part  of  the  voter,  q^  the  part  of 
and  are  punishable  in  the  same  way,  except  that  the  ^^^  ▼o^i'* 
sum  to  be  forfeited  is  only  £10 : — 

(a.)  Before  or'  during  the  election,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, to  receive,  agree,  or  contract  for  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  benefits,  for  voting  or  refraining  from 
voting. 

(b.)  After  an  election  to  receive  any  money  orvaluable 
consideration  on  account  of  having  voted  or  refrained 


(e)  Inclading  paying  the  TOter's  rates,  &c.y  80  &  31  Vict,  c  102,  s.  49. 
(/)  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  102,  8.  2. 
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from  Yoting^  or  haying  induced  any  other  person  so 
to  do  {g). 

Treaiing. — ^Defined  to  be,  giving,  &c.,  meat,  drink, 
or  entertainment  to  any  person,  to  inflnence  his  vote — 
subjects  the  offender  to  a  penalty  of  £50  (Ji). 

Undue  Influence — Defined  to  be,  threats  of  any  force, 
violence,  or  restraint;  or  intimidation  by  menace  of 
injury,  harm,  or  loss;  or  any  abduction  or  fraudulent 
device,  by  which  the  exercise  of  the  electoral  franchise 
is  impeded  or  prevented — is  a  misdemeanor,  punishable 
by  fine  and  imprisonment,  and  forfeiture  of  £50  as 
above  (i). 

By  a  later  statute  (/)  it  is  a  misdemeanor,  punishable 
by  fine  and  imprisonment,  for  any  candidate  to  make 
any  payment  except  through  authorized  agents ;  or  for 
a  candidate  or  his  agent  to  furnish  an  untrue  statement 
of  expenses. 

Proceedings  on  the  above  offences  must  be  commenced 
within  a  year  from  the  time  of  the  offence  com- 
mitted (i). 


Disqualifica-        Certain  disqualifications  also  attach  to  candidates  and 

^""S^^Sty  ^*®^®  ^^^  ^*^®  ^^^  ^^^^  giiilty  of  bribery.    Among 
of  bribery.       other  things,  the  candidate  is  rendered  incapable  of 

sitting  in  the  House  of  Commons  within  seven  years 

after  the  offence  (Z). 

As  to  mim»0ijpaZ.  elections. — Any  person  who  is  guilty 
of  a  corrupt  practice  at  such  an  election  is  liable  to  the 


(J)  17  h  18  Vict.  c.  102,  b.  3. 

(A)  Ibid.  8.  4. 

(•)  Ibid.  B.  5. 

Yi)  26  Vict.  c.  29,  ss.  2,  4. 

ijt)  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  102,  8,  14 ;  26  Vict.  c.  29,  s.  5. 

(0  31  &  32  Vict,  c  125,  ss.  43-47. 
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like  actions,  prosecntions,  penalties,  forfeitures,  and 
punishments,  as  if  the  corrupt  practices  had  been  com- 
mitted at  a  parliamentary  election  (m). 

SMBSAOEBT,  ETO. 

Embracery  is  an  attempt  to  influence  a  jury  cor-  Embracery, 
ruptly  to  give  a  verdict  in  farour  of  one  side  or  party, 
by  promises,  persuasions,  entreaties,  money,  entertain- 
ments, and  the  like.  Thus  it  appears  to  be  a  particular 
kind  of  bribery.  A  juryman  himself  may  be  guilty  of 
this  offence  by  corruptly  endeavouring  to  bring  over 
his  fellows  to  his  view.  The  offence  is  a  misdemeanor-, 
both  in  the  person  making  the  attempt,  and  also  in 
those  of  the  jury  who  consent.  The  punishment — both 
at  common  law  and  by  statute — is  fine  and  imprison- 
ment (n). 

There  are  certain  other  acts  interfering  with  the  free  other  offences 
administration  of  justice  at  a  trial,  which  are  considered  ^^^Jriij^^  * 
as4iigh  misprisions  and  contempts,  and  are  punishable 
by  fine  and  imprisonment.    Such  are  the  following : — 

Intimidating  the  parties  or  witnesses. 

Endeavouring  to  dissuade  a  witness  from  giving 
evidence,  though  it  be  without  success. 

Advising  a  prisoner  to  stand  mute. 

Assaulting  or  threatening  an  opponent  for  suing 
him ;  a  counsel  or  attorney  for  being  employed  against 
him ;  a  juror  for  his  verdict ;  a  gaoler  or  other  minis- 
terial officer  for  what  he  does  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty. 

For  one  of  the  grand  jury  to  disclose  to  the  prisoner 
the  evidence  against  him. 


(in)  35  &  36  Vict.  c.  60,  s.  3. 
In)  6  Geo.  3,  c.  50,  8.  61. 
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There  are  three  offences,  somewhat  liable  to  con-: 
fusion,  which  consist  in  an  unlawful  interference  in 
another's  snit,  or  in  stirring  np  snch  suits : — 

Common  Barratry ;  Maintenance ;  Champerty. 

COMMON  BABRATBY. 

Common  The  offcncc  of  frequently  inciting  and  stirring  up 

"*  ^^'  suits  and  quarrels  between  Her  Majesty's  subjects, 
either  at  law  or  otherwise  (o).  It  is  insufficient  to 
prove  a  single  act,  inasmuch  as  it  is  of  the  essence  of 
the  offence  that  the  offender  should  be  a  common  bar- 
retor.  Of  course  it  is  no  crime  for  a  man  frequently  to 
bring  actions  in  his  own  right,  though  he  be  unsuccess- 
ful, unless  they  are  purely  groundless  and  vexatious. 

The  offence  is  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine 
and  imprisonment.  If  the  offender  is  connected  with 
the  legal  profession,  he  is  disabled  from  practising  for 
the  future.  If,  having  been  convicted  of  this  offence, 
he  afterwards  practises,  the  court  may  inquire  into  the 
matter  in  a  summary  way;  and  on  the  subsequent 
practising  being  proved,  the  offender  may  be  sentenced 
to  penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of  seven  years  (p). 

Suing  in  name  Another  offcncc  of  a  like  nature  may  be  noticed, 
piainiiffi,^^  namely,  suing  in  the  name  of  a  fictitious  plaintiff.  If 
committed  in  the  superior  courts  it  is  a  high  contempt, 
punishable  at  their  discretion.  If  in  the  inferior  courts, 
it  is  punished  by  imprisonment  for  six  months,  and 
treble  damages  to  the  person  injured  {q). 

MAINTENANCE. 

Maintenance.        The  officious  intermeddling  in  a  suit  that  in  no  way 
belongs   to  one,  by    maintaining  or  assisting    either 

(o)  4  Bl.  134. 

(p)  12  Geo.  1,  c  29,  s.  4,  made  perpetual. 

(7)  8  Eliz.  c  2. 
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party  with  money  or  otherwise,  to  prosecute  or  defend 
it  (r).  It  is  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  fine  and 
imprisonment  (s). 

It  has  been  declared  to  be  maintenance  to  bear  the 
whole  or  part  of  the  expenses  of  the  suit  for  another,  or 
to  retain  a  solicitor  or  counsel  for  him.  But  acts  of 
this  kind  are  justifiable  in  respect  of  an  interest  in 
the  thing  in  variance,  as  that  of  a  reversioner ;  of 
kindred  or  affinity ;  of  other  relations,  0.^.,  landlord  and 
tenant,  master  and  servant, ;  of  charity,  6.^.,  to  enable 
a  poor  man  to  carry  on  his  suit ;  of  the  profession  of 
the  law,  e.g.f  to  act  as  counsel  or  solicitor.  And  it  may 
be  said  generally,  that  the  courts  would  be  very  loth 
at  the  present  day  to  declare  an  act  of  this  kind  to  be 
an  offence  criminally  indictable,  unless  some  corrupt 
motive  were  manifestly  present.  This  remark  also 
applies  to  the  next  offence. 

OHAMPEBTY. 

Champerty  is  a  species  of  maintenance.  The  dis- Cluunperty. 
tinguishing  feature  is,  that  the  bargain  is  made  with 
the  plaintiff  or  defendant  camfum  partire^  that  is,  in 
the  event  of  success  to  divide  the  land  or  other  subject- 
matter  of  the  suit  with  the  champertor  in  consideration 
of  his  carrying  on  the  party's  suit  at  his  own  expense. 
Thus  it  has  been  held  punishable  as  champerty  to  com- 
municate such  information  as  will  enable  a  party  to 
recover  a  sum  of  money  by  action^  and  to  exert  influ- 
ence in  procuring  evidence  to  substantiate  the  claim, 
upon  condition  of  receiving  a  portion  of  the  sum 
recovered  (t). 

(r)  1  Hawk.  c.  83,  s.  23. 

(»)  Thb  mainteiuuice  is  Bometimes  termed  cuto/m,  to  distinguish  it  from 
another  spedes— mro/u,  which  latter  consists  in  assisting  another  to  his 
pretensions  to  lands,  or  holding  them  for  him  bj  force  or  subtilitj,  or 
stirring  up  quarrels  or  suits  in  the  county,  in  relation  to  matters  wherein 
he  is  no  way  concerned.  (Bac  Abr.)  This  seems  to  approach  the  crime 
of  barratry. 

(0  Skmley  r.  /ohm,  7  Bing.  369. 
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COMPOUKDING  OFFENCES. 

Mere  forbear-       A  private  indiyidnal  is  not  obliged  to  set  the  law  in 
ance  to  prose-  motion  for  the  prosecution  of  a  criminal,  thongh,  as  we 

cute,  no  crime.  *  ,  »  o    » 

shall  see,  he  is  punishable  for  the  concealment  of 
treason  or  felony  (u).  Thus,  merely  to  forbear  to  pro- 
secute is  no  offence ;  there  is  wanting  something  else 
to  constitute  a  crime,  and  this  essential  is  the  taking 
some  reward  or  adyantage. 

Under  this  title  we  shall  treat  of  compounding 
(a)  felonies;  (b)  misdemeanors;  (c)  informations  on 
penal  statutes;  noticing  also  the  offence  of  taking 
rewards  for  helping  to  recorer  stolen  goods. 

« 

Compounding       (a.)  Compounding  felonjfj  or  forbearing  to  prosecute 
felony.  ^  felon  on  account  of  some  reward  received,  is  a  misde- 

meanor, punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment  (i;).  Of 
course  the  reward  need  not  be  of  a  monetary  nature, 
but  may  be  any  advantage  proceeding  from  or  on 
behalf  of  the  felon  and  accruing  to  the  person  who  for- 
bears. The  most  common  form  of  this  crime  is  what 
was  anciently  known  as  theft-bote^  that  is,  the  forbear- 
ing [to  prosecute  a  thief,  on  consideration  of  receiving 
one's  stolen  goods  back  again,  or  other  advantage.  But 
the  mere  taking  back  stolen  goods,  without  shewing 
any  favour  to  the  thief,  is  no  crime.  After  the  com- 
pounding, the  compounder  having  prosecuted  the  felon 
to  conviction,  the  judge  directs  an  acquittal  for  the 
compounding  (w). 

To  corruptly  take  any  reward  for  helping  a  person 
to  property  stolen  or  obtained,  &c.,  by  any  felony  or 


(ti)  V.  p.  96. 

(e)  It  malt  be  confessed  that  the  English  system,  by  leaving  prosecntions 
to  so  great  an  extent  in  private  hands,  does  fts  best  to  encourage  this  class 
of  offence. 

(«i»)  R.  Y.  Stone,  4  C.  &  P.  379. 
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misdemeanor  (nnless  all  due  diligence  to  bring  the  Taking  reward 
offender  to  trial  has  been  used),  is  a  felony  punishable  [tJien'^^^ 
by  penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of  seyen  years  (x).  v^rtj,  itc 
An  adyertisement  offering  a  reward  for  the  return  of 
stolen  or  lost  property,  using  words  purporting  that 
no  questions  will  be  asked,  or  seizure  or  inquiry  made 
after  the  person  producing  the  property,  or  that  return 
will  be  made  to  any  pawnbroker  or  other  person  who 
has  bought  or  made   advances  on   such  property — 
renders  the  advertiser,  printer,  and  publisher  liable  to 
forfeit  £50  each  (y).    But  an  action  cannot  be  brought 
to  recover  the  forfeiture  from  the  printer  or  publisher 
except  within  six  months  after  the  forfeiture  is  in- 
curred ;  nor  at  all  without  the  consent  of  the  Attorney 
or  Solicitor  General  (3). 

(b.)  Compounding  misdemeanors  seems  strictly  to  be  Componnding 
illegal,  as  impeding  the  course  of  public  justice.  But  «>»«^e™«*»>0P8. 
after  conviction^  the  court  not  uncommonly  allows  a 
course  to  be  adopted  which  comes  to  the  same  thing. 
If  the  misdemeanor  principally  and  more  immediately 
affects  an  individual  (such  as  one  for  which  he  might 
sue  and  recover  in  a  civil  action),  as  a  battery,  impri- 
sonment, or  the  like,  the  court  sometimes  permits  the 
defendant  to  speak  with  the  prosecutor,  before  any  judg- 
ment is  pronounced;  and  if  the  prosecutor  declares 
himself  satisfied,  inflicts  but  a  trivial  punishment  (a). 
But  this  will  not  be  allowed  if  the  offence  is  of  a  more 
public  nature  (b). 

(c.)  Compounding  informations  upon  penal  statutes. — 
In  order  to  promote  the  discovery  and  punishment  of 


(x)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  101. 

Of)  Ibid.  8.  102. 

(t)  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  65,  b.  3. 

(a)  This  course  is  pnrstied  to  reimburse  the  prosecator  for  his  expenses, 
and  make  him  some  private  amends  without  the  troable  and  circuity  of  a 
civil  action.     But  it  surely  is  a  dangerous  practice.    4  Bl.  363. 

(b)  V.  /Ceir  v.  Leenum, «  Q.  B.  308 ;  9  Q.  B.  371. 
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Compounding  crime,  many  statutes  imposing  a  penalty  on  the  offender 

informations  -i   ii  ii  ■j.r         •  i  •  i     i       j 

upon  penal  award  the  penalty,  either  in  part  or  in  whole,  to  any 
statutes.  person  who  prosecutes,  hence  termed  a  common  in- 
former. It  is  clearly  a  gross  abuse  of  this  arrangement, 
not  only  tending  to  the  escape  of  offenders,  but  also 
encouraging  malicious  threats  of  proceedings  for  a 
person  to  take  a  reward  on  condition  that  he  do  not  act 
as  an  informer.  Accordingly  it  has  been  enacted  that 
if  any  person  informing,  under  pretence  of  any  penal 
law,  makes  any  composition  without  leave  of  the  court, 
or  takes  any  money  or  promise  £rom  the  defendant  to 
excuse  him,  he  forfeits  £10,  and  is  liable  to  such  im- 
prisonment and  further  fine  as  the  court  shall  award, 
and  is  for  ever  disabled  £rom  suing  on  any  popular  or 
penal  statute  (c).  A  person  may  be  thus  convicted  of 
taking  a  reward  for  forbearing  to  prosecute,  although 
no  offence  liable  to  a  penalty  has  been  committed  by 
the  person  £rom  whom  the  money  is  taken  ((2). 

MTBPBTHTON  OF  FELONY. 

Misprision  of       Misprision  of  felony  is  the  concealment  of  some 
felony.  felony  (other  than  treason  (e))  committed  by  another. 

There  must  be  knowledge  of  the  offence  merely,  with- 
out any  assent ;  for  if  a  man  assent,  he  will  either  be  a 
principal  or  an  accessory.  Thus  one  will  be  guilty  of 
misprision  who  sees  a  felony  committed,  and  takes  no 
steps  to  secure  the  apprehension  of  the  offender.  The 
offence  is  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. 

CBIHINAL  DEALINGS  WITH  BEGORDS. 

Records:  steal-     Certain  offcncos  with  regard  to  judicial  records  and 

mg,  forging,    documcnts  are  severely  punished.     They  chiefly  fall 

under  the  heads  of  "  Larceny"  and  "  Forgery."  A  mere 


(o)  18  Elis.  c  5 ;  56  Geo.  3,  c  138,  s.  2. 
Id)  B.  T.  Begt^  9  C.  &  P.  368. 
(e)  Misprision  of  treason,  ▼.  p.  54. 
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enumeration  of  the  chief  of  these  offences  will  suffice 
here,  more  particukrs  being  given  under  the  titles 
referred  to  above : — 

Stealings  injuring,  &c.,  records,  &c. :  24  &  25 
Vict.  c.  96,  s.  30  (/). 

Forging,  &c.,  records,  &c. :  24  &  26  Vict.  c.  98, 
ss.  27—31  {ff). 

For  an  employee  in  the  Record  Office  to  certify  a 
writing  as  a  true  copy  of  a  record  knowing  it  to 
be  false,  is  punishable  by  penal  servitude  to  the 
extent  of  life,  or  imprisonment  from  two  to  four 
years  (h). 

EXTOBTIOK  AND  OTHEB  inSOONBUOT  OF   PUBLIC  OFFIOEBS. 

Every  malfeasance,  or  culpable  non-feasance  of  an  Misconduct 
officer  of  justice,  with  relation  to  his  office,  is  a  misde-  ^^  ^^^' 
meaner  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both. 
Forfeiture  of  his  office,  if  a  profitable  one,  will  also 
generally  ensue.  Under  the  term  "  officers  of  justice  " 
are  included  not  only  the  higher  officers,  as  judges, 
sheriffs,  but  also  those  of  a  lower  rank,  as  constables, 
overseers,  &c. 

As  to  mdlfeamncs  («). — In  cases  of  oppression  and  Malfeasance. 
partiality  the  officers  are  clearly  punishable:  and 
not  only  when  they  act  from  corrupt  motives,  but  even 
when  this  element  is  wanting,  if  the  act  is  clearly 
illegal  (A;),  for  example,  for  a  magistrate  to  commit  in 
a  case  in  which  he  has  no  jurisdiction.  The  proceed- 
ings will  generally  be  by  impeachment,  or  information 
in  the  Queen's  Bench,  according  to  the  rank  of  the 
offender ;  but  an  indictment  will  also  lie. 

(/)  T.  p.  195. 

(p)  ▼.  p.  253. 

(A)  1  &  2  Vict,  c  94,  8.  19.  See  also  Evidence  Amendment  Act,  14  & 
15  Vict,  c  99.  For  a  fall  list  of  offences  of  the  nature  of  forgeries  of 
records,  ▼.  Arch.  652. 

(i)  Bribery,  r.  p.  86. 

(*)  S.  V.  SainAiiry,  4  T.  R.  451. 
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Extortion.  Extortion,  in  the  more  strict  sense  of  the  word, 

consists  in  an  officer's  nnlawfuUy  taking,  by  colour  of 
his  office,  from  any  man,  any  money  or  thing  of  yalue 
that  is  not  due  to  him,  or  more  than  is  due,  or  before 
it  is  due  (/).  But  it  is  not  criminal  to  take  a  reward, 
voluntarily  given,  and  which  has  been  usual  in  the 
case,  for  the  more  diligent  or  more  expeditious  per- 
formance of  his  duty. 

NoD-feasance,  As  to  non-feasance, — An  officer  is  equally  liable  for 
neglect  of  his  duty  as  for  active  misconduct.  Thus  an 
overseer  is  indictable  for  not  providing  for  the  poor  (m). 
A  refusal  by  any  person  to  serve  an  office  to  which  he 
has  been  duly  appointed,  and  £rom  which  he  has  no 
ground  of  exemption,  is  an  indictable  offence. 


contempt  of 
coart. 


CONTEMPT  OF  OOURT. 

A  contempt  of  court  is  a  disobedience  to  the  rules, 
orders,  process,  or  dignity  of  a  court  which  has  power 
to  punish  such  offences.  It  is  only  courts  of  record 
that  have  power  to  fine  and  imprison  for  contempt  of 
their  authority  (n).  The  offence  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  what  is  popularly  known  as  '' contempt  of 
court " :  it  includes  a  variety  of  acts,  some  of  which 
appear  to  have  only  a  remote  connection  with  the 
courts. 


C!ontempts  may  be  divided  into  two  classes : — 

1.  Direet,  ^^  which  openly  insult  or  resist  the  powers 
of  the  courts,  or  the  persons  of  the  judges  who  preside 
there." 


(0  4  Bl.  141. 

(m)  T.  also  1 1  Geo.  1,  c  4. 

(n)  Conrta  of  Record  are  those  whose  jadidal  acts  and  proceedings  are 
enrolled  in  parchment  for  a  perpetual  memorial  and  testimony;  which 
rolls  are  called  the  records  of  the  coort,  and  their  tmth  cannot  he  ques- 
tioned. This  power  to  fine  and  imprison  is  one  of  their  chief  distingaishinff 
marks ;  And  the  rery  erection  of  a  new  jurisdiction  with  power  of  fine  and 
imprisonment,  makes  it  instantly  a  court  of  record,    y.  3  St.  BL  271. 
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2.  Conseqtieniialf  ''which  (without  such  gi*088  inso- 
Idnce  or  direct  opposition)  plainly  tend  to  create  an 
nniyersal  disregard  of  their  anthority." 

They  may  be  also  thns  classified : — 

1.  Those  committed  in  the  court  itself — for  example, 
by  persistently  applauding  during  a  trial,  or  any  other 
wilful  disturbance, 

2.  Those  committed  out  of  court — for  example,  by 
tampering  with  witnesses,  jurors,  &c. 

The  following  are  the  chief  instances  (o) : — 

(a.)  By  inferior  judges  and  magidratee — ^by  acting  chief  caaea  of 
unjustly,  oppressively,  or  irregularly  in  their  admi-  ^*'"**™P^- 
nistration;  or  by  disobeying  writs  issued  out  of  the 
superior  courts ;  by  proceeding  in  a  cause  after  it  has 
been  put  a  stop  to  or  removed  by  writ  of  prohibition, 
certiorari,  error,  supertedeoA,  and  the  like.  These  are 
regarded  as  contempts  of  the  superior  courts  (and 
especially  the  Queen's  Bench  Division),  which  have  a 
general  superintendence  over  all  inferior  jurisdictions. 

(b.)  By  $heriff»j  haUiffs,  gaolers,  and  other  officers  of 
the  court — ^by  abusing  the  process  of  the  law,  or  deceiv- 
ing the  parties  by  any  acts  of  oppression,  extortion, 
collusive  behaviour,  or  culpable  neglect  of  duty. 

(c.)  By  solicitors,  who  are  also  officers  of  the  court — 
by  gross  instances  of  fraud  and  corruption,  injustice  to 
clients,  or  other  dishonest  practices  (p). 

(d.)  By  jurymen — in  collateral  matters  relating  to 
the  discharge  of  their  office,  as  by  making  default  when 
summoned;  refusing  to  be  sworn  or  to  give  any 
verdict;  eating  or  drinking  without  the  leave  of 
the  court — especially  at  the  cost  of  either  party ;  and 


(o)  2  Hawk.  c.  22. 

(p)  A»  to  a  barriatfr,  v.  Ex  parte  Pater^  5  B.  &  S.  299. 

H   2 
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other  misbehayiour  of  a  similar  kind ;  but  not  in  the 
mere  exercise  of  their  judicial  capacities,  as  by  giving 
a  false  or  erroneous  yerdict. 

(e.)  By  fvitnesses-^hj  making  default  when  sum- 
moned ;  refusing  to  be  sworn  or  examined,  or  prevari- 
cating in  their  evidence  when  sworn. 

(f.)  By  the  parties  to  any  suit  or  proceeding  before 
the  court,  who  by  force  or  fraud  wilfully  prevent  or 
obstruct  the  course  of  justice ;  also  by  disobedience  to 
any  rule  or  order,  made  in  the  progress  of  a  cause ;  by 
non-payment  of  costs,  or  by  non-observance  of  awards 
which  have  been  made  rules  of  court. 

(g.)  By  any  /)er«(m«— including  a  great  variety  of 
acts  which  imply  disrespect  to  the  court's  authority. 
Any  riotous,  noisy,  or  indecent  conduct  in  court,  calcu- 
lated to  interrupt  the  proceedings,  or  to  bring  discredit 
upon  the  court. 


committed  out 
of  court. 


Contempts  Of  another  class  are  those  committed  by  the  offender 

not  present  in  court — for  example,  by  disobeying  or 
treating  with  disrespect  the  Queen's  writ,  or  the  rules 
or  process  of  the  court;  by  perverting  such  writ  or 
process  to  the  purposes  of  private  malice,  extortion,  or 
injustice;  by  speaking  or  writing  contemptuously  of 
the  court  or  judges,  acting  in  their  judicial  capacity ; 
by  printing  false  accounts  of  causes  then  depending  in 
judgment ;  and  by  anything,  in  short,  that  demonstrates 
a  gross  want  of  that  regard  and  respect,  which  when 
once  courts  of  justice  are  deprived  of  their  authority 
is  entirely  lost  among  the  people  (;). 

Proceedings.         The  proceedings  on  a  contempt  of  court  are  of  two 
kinds : — 

1.  If  the  contempt  is  committed  in  the  faee  of  the 
court — the  offender  may  be  instantly  apprehended  and 


(9)  As  to  contempt  in  general,  see  Mtiler  v.  KnoXj  4  Bing.  N.  C.  574. 
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imprisoned  at  the  discretion  of  the  judges,  without  any 
further  proof  or  examination. 

2.  In  the  case  of  contempts  committed  oui  of  court — 
if  the  judges  see  sufficient  ground  to  suspect  that  a 
contempt  has  been  committed,  they  either  make  a  rule 
on  the  suspected  party  to  shew  cause  why  an  attach' 
fnent  should  not  issue  against  him ;  or  in  very  flagrant 
cases,  the  attachment  issues  in  the  first  instance. 


(     102    ) 


CHAPTER  V. 


OFFENCES  AGAINST  THE  PUBLIC  PEACE. 

Offences  more  Many  of  the  crimes  mentioned  in  other  chapters  in- 
agaiiMt  the^  Yolve  a  breach  of  the  peace.  Bat  the  offences  now  to 
pubUc  peace.  \)q  dealt  with  are  those  in  which  the  breach  of  the 
peace  is  the  prominent  featnre.  In  some,  for  example 
in  libel,  at  first  sight  the  injury  done  to  the  indiyidnal 
appears  to  be  the  principal  point ;  bnt  a  consideration 
of  the  way  in  which  the  law  deals  with  the  offence 
shews  that  it  is  otherwise.  Thus,  proof  of  the  truth  of 
a  libel  will  not  amount  to  a  defence,  unless  it  was  for 
the  public  benefit  that  the  matter  should  be  published. 

RIOTS  (r). 

There  are  two  minor  offences,  which,  as  steps  to  the 
graver  crime  of  riot,  must  first  be  noticed. 


UnUwful 
aisembly. 


Rout. 


An  unlawful  assenibly  is  any  meeting  of  three  or  more 
persons  under  such  circumstances  of  alarm,  either  from 
the  large  numbers,  the  mode  or  time  of  the  assembly, 
&c.,  as  in  the  opinion  of  firm  and  rational  men  are 
likely  to  endanger  the  peace ;  there  being  no  aggressive 
act  actually  done  (s).  All  parties  joining  in  and 
countenancing  the  proceedings  are  criminally  liable. 
It  is  generally  considered  that  the  intention  must  be 
to  do  something  which,  if  actually  executed,  would 
amount  to  a  riot  (t). 

A  rout  IB  said  to  be  the  disturbance  of  the  peace 


(r)  For  riotous  destruction  of  churches  and  other  baildings,  r.  p.  268. 

(s)  B,  T.  Vincent,  9  C.  &  P.  91. 

(0  For  unlawful  assemblies  of  another  nature,  v.  p.  58. 
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caused  by  those  who,  after  assembling  together  to  do  a 
thing  which,  if  executed,  would  amount  to  a  riot,  jpro- 
ceed  to  execute  that  act,  but  do  not  actually  execute  it. 
It  differs  from  a  riot  only  in  the  circumstance  that  the 
enterprise  is  not  actually  executed. 

A  riai  is  a  tumultuous  disturbance  of  the  peace  by  Riot. 
three  or  more  persons,  assembling  together  of  their  own 
atUhoriiy,  with  an  intent  mutually  to  assist  one  another 
against  any  who  oppose  them  in  the  execution  of  some 
enterprise  of  a  private  nature,  and  afterwards  cuUuatty 
executing  the  same,  in  a  yiolent  and  turbulent  manner, 
to  the  terror  of  the  people,  and  this  whether  the  act 
intended  be  of  itself  lawful  or  unlawful  (ii). 

An  example  will  more  clearly  shew  the  difference 
between  these  three  crimes.  A  hundred  men  armed 
with  sticks  meet  together  at  night  to  consult  about  the 
destruction  of  a  fence  which  their  landlord  has  erected : 
this  is  an  unlawful  assembly.  They  march  out  together 
from  the  place  of  meeting  in  the  direction  of  the  fence : 
this  amounts  to  a  rout.  They  arrive  at  the  fence  and, 
amid  great  confusion^  violently  pull  it  down :  this  is  ft 
riot. 

To  constitute  a  riot,  the  object  need  not  be  unlawful,  Esseotials  of  a 
if  the  acts  are  done  in  a  manner  calculated  to  inspire  "^^* 
terror.  But  there  must  be  an  unlawful  assefnbling: 
therefore  a  disturbance  arising  among  people  already 
met  together  will  be  a  mere  afiray;  unless,  indeed, 
there  be  a  deliberate  forming  into  parties.  The  object 
must  be  of  a  local  or  private  nature ;  otherwise,  as  if  to 
redress  a  public  grievance,  it  amounts  to  treason  (x). 

The  gist  of  the  offence  is  the  wnlawfvl  manner  of 
proceeding,  that  is,  with  circumstances  of  force  or 


(u)  1  Hawk.  c.  65,  s,  1. 
(jp)  v.  p.  50. 
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yiolence.  Therefore  assembling  for  the  purpose  of  an 
unlawful  object,  and  actually  executing  it,  is  not  a  riot, 
if  it  is  done  peaceably  (y). 

These  three  offences  are  misdemeanors,  punishable 
by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both. 

Riot  Act.  For  the  case  of  riots  which  assume  a  more  formid- 

able aspect  further  provision  is  made  by  statute  (z).  If 
twelve  or  more  persons  are  unlawfully  assembled  to 
the  disturbance  of  the  peace,  and  being  required  by 
proclamation  (a),  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  sheriff,  or 
under-sheriff,  mayor,  or  other  head  officer  of  a  town, 
to  disperse,  they  then  continue  together  for  an  hour 
after,  they  are  guilty  of  felony,  and  liable  to  penal 
servitude  to  the  extent  of  life,  or  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  three  years  (b).  It  is  a  felony  attended  by 
the  same  punishment  to  oppose  the  reading  of  the  pro- 
clamation; and  this  opposition  will  not  excuse  those 
who  know  that  the  proclamation  would  have  been  read, 
had  it  not  been  for  this  hindrance  (c).  Prosecutions 
under  this  Act  must  be  commenced  within  twelve 
months  after  the  commission  of  the  offence  {d), 

Poste  A  course  of  proceeding  founded  on  on  old  statute  («), 

comitt^^.  still  unrepealed,  is  provided  for  offences  of  this  character. 
Any  two  justices,  together  with  the  sheriff  or  under- 
sheriff  of  the  county,  may  come  with  the  posse  comi- 
tatu$  {i.e.,  a  force  consisting  of  all  able-bodied  men 
except  clergymen)  and  suppress  a  riot,  rout,  or  unlaw- 


(y)  T.  1  Hawk.  c.  65. 

(«)  Riot  Act,  1  Geo.  1,  st.  2,  c.  5. 

(a)  ^  Reading  the  Riot  Act." 

(6)  1  Geo.  1,  St.  2,  c.  5,  s.  1.  The  form  of  proclamation  is  prescribed  by 
the  statute,  "  our  sovereign  lord  the  king  chargeth  anJ  commandeth  all 
persons  being  assembled,  immediately  to  disperse  themselves,  and  peaceably 
to  depart  to  their  habitations,  or  to  their  lawful  business,  upon  the  pains 
contained  in  the  Act  made  in  the  first  year  of  King  George,  ror  preventing 
tumults  and  riotous  assemblies — God  save  the  King." 

(c)  Ibid.  s.  5. 

(d)  Ibid.  s.  8. 

(«)  13  Hen  4,  c.  7. 
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fal  assembly;  may  arrest  the  rioters;  and  make  a 
record  of  the  circumstances  on  the  spot,  which  will  be 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  conviction  of  the  offenders. 
Any  battery,  wounding,  or  killing  that  may  happen  in 
suppressing  the  riot  is  justifiable. 

AFFBAT. 

A  fighting  between  two  or  more  persons  in  somcAffny. 
ptMic  place,  to  the  terror  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects ; 
for  example,  a  prize  fight.  If  it  takes  place  in  private, 
it  will  be  an  assault.  It  differs  from  a  riot,  inasmuch 
as  there  must  be  three  persons  to  constitute  the  latter, 
and  also  in  not  being  premeditated. 

Mere  quarrelsome  or  threatening  words  do  not 
amount  to  an  affray ;  though  of  course,  according  to 
first  principles  (/),  a  person  may  be  guilty  of  an  affray, 
though  he  uses  no  actual  force  himself;  for  example, 
by  assisting  at  a  prize  fight.  The  offence  may  be  aggra-  Ag^avatiom. 
vated  in  several  ways ;  for  example,  on  account  of  its 
dangerous  tendency,  e.g.,  a  duel;  on  account  of  the 
position  of  the  person  against  whom  it  is  committed, 
e.ff.,  an  arresting  officer ;  on  account  of  the  place  where 
it  happens,  e,ff.f  in  a  church  or  churchyard.  In  the  last 
case  even  quarrelsome  words  are  punishable. 

An  affiray  may  be  suppressed  and  the  parties  sepa-  sapprewion 
rated  by  a  private  person  who  is  present;   and  of *°^ p**"**^- 
course  a  peace  officer  is  bound  to  iaterfere.     The 
offence  is  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine  or  im- 
prisonment, or  both. 

CHALLENGE   TO   FIGHT. 

To  challenge  to  fight,  either  by  word  or  letter ;  or  challenge  to 
(b)  to  be  the  bearer  of  such  challenge ;  or  (c)  to  pro-  ^Sf^^* 


(/)  V.  p.  34. 
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yoke  another  to  send  a  challenge,  is  a  misdemeanor 
punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both.  It  is  not 
necessary  that  actual  fighting  should  follow.  ProYOca* 
tion,  however  great,  is  no  justification  (g),  though  it 
may  mitigate  the  sentence  of  the  court. 


Threatening 
letters. 


Extortion  by 
means  of 
threats. 


SENDING   THREATENING  LETTERS. 

It  is  very  obvious  that  the  receipt  of  a  threatening 
letter  is  not  unlikely  to  lead  to  a  breach  of  the  peace 
on  the  part  of  the  receiver.  Therefore  to  prevent  such 
breach,  and  at  the  same  time  to  punish  what  is  an 
offence  against  the  security  of  the  subject,  it  has  been 
provided  that,  if  any  person,  knowing  the  contents, 
sends  or  delivers  any  letter  or  writing  threatening  to 
burn  or  destroy  any  house,  bam,  or  other  building,  or 
grain  or  other  agricultural  produce  in  a  building,  or 
any  ship ;  or  to  kill,  maim,  or  wound  any  cattle,  he  is 
guilty  of  felony,  and  may  be  punished  by  penal  servi- 
tude to  the  extent  of  ten  years  (h).  The  same  conse- 
quences are  attached  to  sending  letters  threatening  to 
murder  (t). 

It  will  be  convenient  to  notice  here  certain  other  cases 
of  sending  threatening  letters,  though  their  nature 
admits  also  of  their  being  treated  of  under  the  title 
''  Larceny."  If  any  person,  knowing  the  contents,  sends 
or  delivers  any  letter  or  writing,  demanding  with  menaces 
and  without  reasonable  cause  any  chattels,  money,  or 
other  property,  he  is  punishable  for  the  felony  by  penal 
servitude  to  the  extent  of  life  (k).  If  the  threaten- 
ing be  otherwise  than  by  letter,  the  limit  of  the  penal 
servitude  is  five  years  (l).  Sending  a  letter  or  writing 
containing  to  the  knowledge  of  the  sender  accusations 
or  threats  to  acetise  any  person  of  a  crime  punishable  by 


(g)  B.  y.  Rioey  3  East,  581. 
(A)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  97,  s.  50. 
(•)  Ibid.  c.  100,  8.  16. 
\k)  Ibid,  c  96,  s.  44. 
(0  Ibid.  s.  45. 
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law  with  death  or  penal  seryitnde  for  not  less  than 
seven  years,  or  of  an  assault  with  intent  to  commit 
a  rape,  or  of  an  attempt  to  commit  a  rape  or  an 
unnatural  crime — is  a  felony  punishable  by  penal 
servitude  to  the  extent  of  life  (m).  The  punishment  is 
the  same  though  the  threat  to  accuse  of  any  of  these 
crimes  be  not  by  letter  (n).  It  is  immaterial  whether 
the  person  threatened  be  innocent  or  guilty  of  the 
offence  imputed  to  him  (o),  inasmuch  as  the  gist  of  the 
offence  is  the  extortion.  The  same  punishment  is 
awarded  in  the  case  of  one  inducing  another  by 
violence  or  threats  to  execute  a  deed,  &c.,  with  intent 
to  defraud  (p). 

LIBEL  AND  INDICTABLE  SLANDEB. 

Offences  of  this  class  are  rightly  considered  as 
affecting  the  public  peace,  inasmuch  as  their  tendency 
is  directly  to  provoke  breaches  of  the  peace.  This  will 
appear  from  the  definition  of  a  libel. 

A  libel  is  a  malicious  defamation  made  public  either  Definition  of 
by  printing,  writing,  signs,  pictures,  or  the  like,  tend-  ^^^ 
ing  either  to  blacken  the  memory  of  one  who  is  dead, 
or  the  reputation  of  one  who  is  alive,  by  exposing 
him  (or  his  memory)  to  public  hatred,  contempt,  or 
ridicule  (q). 

To  those  who  are  aggrieved  by  a  libel  two  courses 
are  open,  either  to  prosecute  the  offender  criminally  by 


(m)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  46. 

(n)  Ibid.  8.  47. 

(o)  B.  ▼.  Gardner,  I  C.  &  P.  479. 

Cp)  24  &  25  Vict,  c  96,  s.  48. 

{q)  T.  1  Hawk,  c  73.  This  definition  refers  only  to  private  libels,  and 
not  to  those,  already  noticed,  of  a  seditious,  blasphemous,  or  indecent 
nature  (r.  pp.  56,  73).  But  in  all  cases  of  libel  the  ground  of  criminal 
proceedings  is  the  same,  namely,  **  the  public  mischief  which  libels  are 
calculated  to  create,  in  alienating  the  minds  of  the  people  from  religion 
and  good  morals,  rendering  them  hostile  to  the  goyernment  and  magistracy 
of  the  country,  and  where  particular  individuals  are  attacked,  in  causing 
such  irritation  in  their  minds  as  may  induce  them  to  commit  a  breach  of 
the  peace."    3  Russ.  177  ;  Starkie  on  Libel,  586. 
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Civil  and  indictment  or  information,  or  to  seek  redress  by  a  civil 
c«!dUn^8  in"*"  ^ction.  This  is  the  general  rule,  but  there  are  cases 
libel.  where  the  injured  party  has  a  remedy  by  action,  though 

the  wrongdoer  is  not  criminally  punishable.  The 
principle  is  that  whenever  an  action  will  lie  for  a  libel 
without  shewing  special  damage  (in  other  words,  where 
the  particular  injury  to  the  individual  is  not  the 
prominent  feature,  but  the  incitement  to  a  breach  of 
the  peace  is)  an  indictment  will  also  lie.  While,  on 
the  one  hand,  there  are  cases  (the  gist  of  which  is  the 
loss  to  the  person  libelled  and  not  the  public  offence) 
which  are  the  subject  of  civil  but  not  of  criminal 
proceedings ;  on  the  other  hand,  sometimes  a  person  is 
criminally,  though  not  civilly,  liable  for  what  he  has 
written.  This  is  frequently  the  case  when  the  matter 
of  the  libel  is  true.  It  is  a  clearly  established  rule, 
that  in  a  civil  action  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  a  good 
defence ;  whereas  in  a  criminal  proceeding  it  does  not 
amount  to  a  defence  unless  it  be  proved  that  it  was 
for  the  public  benefit  that  the  matter  should  be  pub- 
lished. The  gist  of  the  crime  is  the  provocation  to 
a  breach  of  the  peace  by  exciting  feelings  of  revenge, 
&c.  And  the  libel  is  not  divested  of  this  character- 
istic on  account  of  its  being  founded  on  truth.  How- 
ever, even  in  a  criminal  proceeding,  the  truth  may  be 
inquired  into,  and  the  court  in  pronouncing  sentence 
may  consider  whether  the  guilt  of  the  defendant  is 
aggravated  or  mitigated  by  the  plea  and  evidence  of 
the  truth  (r). 

When  an  in-        We  havc  just  remarked   that  whenever  an  action 
dujtment  will   ^jji  jj^  f^^  ^  ij][jgj  without  laying  special  damage,  an 

indictment  will  also  lie.  We  may  add  that  whenever 
an  action  will  lie  for  verbal  slander  without  laying 
special  damage,  an  indictment  will  lie  for  the  same 
words  if  reduced  to  writing  and  published.     Thus,  to 

(r)  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  6  (Lord  Campbell's  Act).  The  question  of  the 
truth  of  the  libel  cannot  be  investigated  before  the  magistrate,  but  only 
on  plea  at  the  trial.    H,  v.  Garden^  L.  R.  5  Q.  B.  D.  1 ;  49  L.  J.  (M.C.)  1. 
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see  "what  writings  are  indictable,  we  may  first  enumerate 
the  cases  in  which  an  action  will  lie  withont  laying 
special  damage  (s) : — 

i.  For  all  words  spoken  of  another  which  impute  to 
him  the  commission  of  a  crime  punishable  by  law. 

ii.  For  all  words  spoken  of  another  which  may  have 
the  effect  of  excluding  him  from  society ;  for  examplOi 
to  say  that  he  has  the  leprosy. 

iii.  For  writing  and  publishing  anything  which 
renders  another  ridiculous  or  contemptible.  But  this 
must  be  taken  with  a  certain  amount  of  qualification ; 
for  a  person  will  not  be  indictable  for  a  literary  criti- 
cism, though  it  makes  the  author  appear  ridiculous, 
if  it  does  not  exceed  the  limits  of  a  fair  and  candid 
criticism  by  attacking  the  personal  character  of  the 
author  (t). 

iv.  For  words  used  of  a  man  which  may  impair  or 
hurt  his  trade  or  liyelihood;  for  example,  to  call  a 
physician  a  quack. 

Certain  other  writings  are  libellous.  Such  are  those 
which  vilify  the  character  of  deceased  persons,  if  the 
intention  has  been  to  bring  contempt  on  the  families, 
or  to  stir  up  hatred  against  them,  or  to  excite  them 
to  a  breach  of  the  peace  (u).  So  also  writings  tend- 
ing to  defame  persons  of  position  in  foreign  countries. 
Writings,  though  they  do  not  reflect  on  the  character 
of  any  particular  individual,  as,  for  example,  on  bodies 
of  men,  may  be  libellous  if  they  tend  to  a  breach  of 
the  peace,  or  to  stir  up  hatred  towards  a  class  gene- 
rally (flj). 

There  are  certain  exemptions  from  the  criminal  lia-  When  an  in- 
bility  which  attaches  to  matter  which  is  prima  facie  ^^^^^^  ^"^ 

(a)  Arch.  917. 

(0  Madeod  y.  Wakeley,  3  C.  &  P.  311. 

(ii)  B,  T.  Topfuun,  4  T.  R.  126. 

Ix)  R.  v.  Ostomy  1  Barn.  K.  B.  138,  166. 
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Privileged 
communica- 
tions. 


Indictable 
slander. 


libellous.  We  have  already  seen  that  a  fair  literary 
criticism,  however  uncompliineiitary  and  unpalatable, 
is  not  a  libeL  C!onfidential  communications  are  also 
in  some  cases  privileged ;  for  example,  by  or  to  those 
occupying  fiduciary  positions,  as  where  the  defendant 
wrote  to  the  employees  of  the  plaintiff  to  inform  them 
of  the  malpractices  of  the  latter  (y),  or  when  a  master 
gives  what  he  believes  to  be  a  correct  character  of  his 
servant  (z).  Communications  made  bond  fdey  with  a 
view  of  investigating  a  fact,  though  injurious  to  a 
person's  character,  are  not  libellous;  for  example,  an 
advertisement  to  ascertain  whether  the  plaintiff  had 
another  wife  living  (a).  The  meaning  in  law  of  a 
privileged  eommiMteatiofi  is,  a  communication  made  on 
such  an  occasion  as  rebuts  the  prima  facie  inference  of 
malice  arising  from  the  publication  of  matter  preju- 
dicial to  the  character  of  the  plaintiff.  But  he  may 
answer  by  proving  malice  in  fact  (b). 

It  constitutes  a  more  serious  offence  to  embody  the 
objectionable  matter  in  writing,  than  merely  to  give 
verbal  utterance  to  it.  So  that  an  indictment  (so 
also  an  action)  may  be  maintained  for  words  written, 
for  which  an  indictment  could  not  be  maintained  if 
they  were  merely  spoken ;  for  example,  to  write  that 
a  man  is  a  swindler  (c).  It  may  be  stated  generally 
on  the  subject  of  indictable  dander  (i),  that  no  words 
spoken,  however  scurrilous,  even  though  spoken  per- 
sonally to  an  individual,  are  the  subject  of  indictment 
unless  they  directly  tend  to  a  breach  of  the  peace ;  for 
example,  by  inciting  to  a  challenge.  We  must  here 
except  words  seditious,  blasphemous,  grossly  immoral, 
or  uttered  to  a  magistrate  while  in  the  execution  of  his 
duty. 

(y)  Cleaioer  v.  Senande,  1  Camp.  268,  n. 
(z)  Edmondaon  ▼.  Stetenson,  Bull.  N.  P.  8. 
(a)  Delaney  ▼.  /on«s,  4  Esp.  191. 
(6)  Wright  t.  Woodgate,  2  C.  M.  &  R.  573. 

(c)  r Anson  t.  Stuarty  1  T.  R.  748. 

(d)  <<  Libel "  is  the  term  applied  to  words  written.  «  Slander  "  to  those 
merely  spoken. 
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As  to  the  form  in  which  the  libel  is  expressed,  of  Form  of  a 
course  it  will  be  none  the  less  an  ~  offence  because  ' 
the  libellous  impntation  is  conyejed  indirectly;  for 
example,  by  a  hint,  question,  exclamation,  irony,  &c. 
And  a  mere  subterfuge,  as  by  writing  only  a  letter  or 
two  of  the  name,  will  not  avail  if  there  be  satisfactory 
evidence  of  what  person  is  meant.  The  'words  used  are 
to  be  taken  in  the  sense  ordinarily  understood.  Where 
the  libellous  signification  of  the  words  does  not  appear 
on  the  face  of  the  libel,  innuendoes  are  inserted  in  the 
indictment,  and  proved  by  the  evidence  shewing  the 
intended  application  of  the  words. 

As  to  the  publication,  or  making  public  of  the  libel.  Publication. 
To  make  a  writing  a  libel  it  must  be  published:  for 
the  mere  writing  or  composing  of  a  defamatory  paper 
which  is  never  read  or  divulged  to  others,  or  which  is 
delivered  simply  by  mistake,  will  not  amount  to  a  libel. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  a  slight  circumstance  will  be 
sufficient  to  constitute  a  publication.  Thus  communi- 
cation, though  only  to  a  single  person,  is  a  publication ; 
and  though  it  be  contained  in  a  private  letter.  We 
have  only  to  recur  to  the  gist  of  the  offence  to  under- 
stand the  reason  of  this ;  for  in  each  case  the  act  tends 
to  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

The  mere  publication  of  matter  which  on  the  face  of  Criminal 
it  is  libellous  is  presumptive  evidence  of  the  malice  *°**"^*°°' 
which  is  necessary  to  constitute  a  crime ;  and  therefore 
the  proof  of  innocence  of  intention  lies  on  the  defendant. 
But  if  the  writing  is  prima  fade  innocent,  malice  may 
be  proved  from  special  circumstances  which  may  be 
laid  before  the  jury. 

The  facts  to  be  established  by  the  prosecution  are :  — 
(a.)  The  making  and  publishing  of  the  writing, 
(b.)  That  the  writing  is  libellous  in  its  nature. 
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Fox's  Act.  For  a  long  period  it  was  maintained  by  the  judges 

and  others  that  it  was  the  province  of  the  jury  to  deal 
with  the  first  of  these  questions  only,  and  that  the 
second  was  to  be  determined  by  the  court.  But  the 
controversy  was  settled  by  Fox's  Act  (e),  which  declared 
and  enacted  that  it  was  for  the  jury  to  determine  both 
questions.  So  that  the  jury  now  give  a  verdict  of  Guilty 
and  Not  Guilty  on  the  whole  matter  in  issue,  and  are 
not,  as  formerly,  directed  by  the  court  to  find  the 
defendant  guilty  if  they  are  satisfied  that  the  writing 
was  published  and  bore  the  meaning  ascribed  to  it  in 
the  indictment  (/).  But  of  course  the  court  may  state 
its  opinion  to  the  jury,  though  they  are  not  bound  to 
act  upon  it. 

Who  are  Everyone  who  is  concerned  in  the  writing  or  pub- 

criminalijr       lighing  is  liable  to   conviction  for  the  libel.     This 

responsible.  .^ 

doctrine  has  been  carried  to  an  absurd  extent;  so 
much  so  that  it  was  held  that  a  mere  servant  of  the 
printer  of  a  libel,  who  clapped  down  the  press,  was 
punishable,  though  it  did  not  at  all  clearly  appear  that 
he  knew  the  import  of  the  paper,  or  that  he  was  con- 
scious he  was  doing  anything  illegal  (ff).  But  this 
rule  has  been  doubted,  though  it  shews  that  the  court 
is  prepared  to  go  a  long  way. 

The  proprietor  of  a  newspaper,  or  other  principal, 
is  answerable  criminally  as  well  as  civilly  for  the  acts 
of  his  servant  in  the  publication  of  a  libel  (A).  It 
would  be  exceedingly  dangerous  to  hold  otherwise ;  for 
then  an  irresponsible  person  might  be  put  forward, 
and  the  person  really  producing  the  publication,  and 
without  whom  it  could  not  be  published,  might  re- 


(e)  32  Geo.  3,  c  60. 

(/)  As  the  law  is  now  administered,  it  is  a  system  of  ex  post  fado  Ieg:is- 
lation,  applied  by  the  iury  to  each  paarticnlar  case.  A  libel  considered  as 
a  Clime  has  been  well  described  as  anything  for  having  written  which  a 
jury  thinks  a  man  ought  to  be  punished.    Fits.  St.  147. 

(g)  S.  T.  Clark,  1  Bam  E.  B.  304. 

(A)  B.  T.  Alnumd,  5  Burr.  2686. 
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main  behind  and  escape  altogether  (t).  However,  it  is 
now  provided  that  the  defendant,  principal  or  agent, 
may  prove  that  the  publication  was  made  without  his 
authority,  consent,  or  knowledge,  and  that  the  said 
publication  did  not  arise  from  want  of  due  care  or 
caution  on  his  part  (k).  Though  the  statute  does  not 
expressly  say  whether  this  is  a  complete  defence,  or 
only  serves  to  mitigate  punishment,  it  seems  that  it 
will  completely  rebut  the  prima  facie  presumption  of 
publication. 

Libel  is  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  in  the  case  of  Panishment. 
one  who  publishes  a  defamatory  libel,  knowing  it  to  be 
false,  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years,  and 
fine  (2).  But  if  the  prosecution  do  not  prove  that 
the  defendant  knew  it  to  be  false,  the  punishment  is 
fine  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year,  or 
both  (m). 

In  case  of  private  prosecutions,  if  judgment  is  given  Costs, 
for  the  defendant,  he  is  entitled  to  recover  his  costs  from 
the  prosecutor.  And  if  the  defendant  has  pleaded  a 
justification  of  the  libel  (on  the  ground  of  truth,  iSsc), 
and  so  has  put  the  prosecutor  to  extra  expense,  on 
his  (the  defendant)  failing  to  establish  his  plea,  the 
prosecutor  can  recover  from  him  the  cost  occasioned  by 
such  plea  (n). 

An  offence  which  may  be  regarded  as  a  particular  Hanging,  &c., 
form  of  libel  is  punishable  in  the  same  way,  namely,  ""*  ^^^' 
hanging  a  person  in  effigy.     The  object  is  to  bring 
contempt  upon,  or  excite  indignation  against,  an  in* 
dividual,  and  so  to  incite  to  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

Another  offence  connected  with  libel  may  be  noticed : 


(0  Per  Tenterden,  C.J.,  M,  t.  Gutchj  Moo.  &  M.  433. 
qA)  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  96,  8.  7  (Lord  Campbell's  Act). 
(0  Ibid.  8.  4. 
(m)  Ibid.  8.  5. 
(n)  Ibid.  s.  8. 
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Publishing,  or  threatening  to  publish,  or  proposing 
to  abstain  or  prevent  from  publishing,  a  libel  in  order 
to  extort  money  or  some  other  valuable  thing,  is  a 
Biisdemeanor  punishable  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
three  years  (o). 

FOBGIBIiX  XNTBY   OB  DETAINEB. 

Forcible  entry  The  violeut  taking,  or,  after  unlawful  taking,  the 
or  aeiamer.  yiolent  keeping  possession  of  lands  and  tenements  with 
menaces,  force,  and  arms,  and  without  the  authority  of 
the  law.  It  is  no  defence  to  a  charge  of  forcible  entry 
that  the  accused  has  been  unjustly  turned  out  of  pos^ 
session  (p),  inasmuch  as  he  has  his  remedy  at  law,  and 
the  fact  of  his  right  does  not  diminish  the  breach  of 
the  peace.  If  there  be  not  employed  such  force  as  is 
calculated  to  preyent  resistance,  it  is  a  mere  tres- 
pass (s). 

The  offence  is  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine  and 
imprisonment.  The  court  may  summarily  restore 
possession  to  the  person  entitled,  by  a  writ  of  resti- 
tution (r). 


peace. 


Other  offences  Blackstoue  uoticos  Certain  other  offences  which  are 
dScT*  *^*  punishable  by  fine  and  imprisonment  as  misdemeanors 
against  the  peace :  Biding  or  going  armed  with  dan- 
gerous or  unusual  weapons — spreading  false  news — 
false  and  pretended  prophecies,  with  intent  to  disturb 
the  peace. 


(o)  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  3. 
(p)  5  Rich.  2,  c.  8. 
(7)  E.  V.  Smyth,  5  C.  &  P.  201, 
(r)  V.  21  Jac.  1,  c  15. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

OFFENCES  AGAINST  PUBUC  TRADE. 

It  is  in  subjects  treated  of  in  this  chapter,  perhaps,  Nature  of 

that  ihere  is  found  the  chief  ground  for  the  distinction  tr^^j!^'^"'* 

between  mala  in  ae  and  mala  quia  prohibita.    Certain  of 

the  offences,  free  from  any  tinge  of  immorality,  appear 

in  the  category  of  crimes  only  inasmuch  as  they  have 

been  forbidden  by  human  laws.    But,  of  course,  in  any 

case,  an  act  is  punishable  by  the  law  only  in  virtue  of 

its  being  a  breach  of  that  law,  and  not  on  account  of 

its  moral  quality. 

SUXTOGLINa. 

Smuggling  is  the  importing  or    exporting  either  Definition  of 

(a)  goods  without  paying  the  legal  duties  thereon ;  or  •™'»rei»'»8f- 

(b)  prohibited  goods.  The  existing  law  on  the  subject 
is  contained  chiefly  in  the  Customs  Consolidation  Act, 
1853  (s). 

The  statute  subjects  to  forfeiture  the  goods  which  Forfeiture,  &c. 
have  in  any  way  been  the  subjects  of  smuggling  prac- 
tices {t).  It  also  imposes  certain  pecuniary  penalties  («), 
and  renders  liable  to  imprisonment  for  specified  periods, 
on  summary  conviction  before  a  justice,  every  person 
found  on  board  a  ship  liable  to  forfeiture  by  any  Act 
relating  to  the  customs  (v).  The  following  offences  are 
declared  felonies : — 

(a.)  Being  armed  and  assembled,  to  the  number  of 

_  I  *■  —  —      —       -  -        _  ^  ^ 

(«)  16  &  17  Vict,  c  107. 
(0  Ibid.  8.  209. 
(u)  Ibid.  8.  232. 
(p)  Ibid.  8.  235. 
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Acts  of  three  or  more,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  illegal 

"™^fh  are        laiidiJ^gj  rtinning,  or  carrying  away  of  prohibited  goods, 

felonies.  or  goods  liable  to  duties  not  paid  or  seenred ;  or  in 

rescuing  such  goods  after  seizure ;  or  in  rescuing  a 

person  apprehended  for  a  felony  against  the  customs ; 

or  in  preventing  the  apprehension  of  such  person  (ar). 

(b.)  Shooting  at  yessels  belonging  to  the  navy  or 
revenue  service  within  a  hundred  leagues  of  any  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  shooting  at  or  wounding  an 
officer  engaged  in  the  prevention  of  smuggling  (y). 

The  punishment  for  these  felonies  is  penal  servitude 
from  fifteen  years  to  life,  or  imprisonment  not  exceed* 
ing  three  years. 

(c.)  Being  found  in  company  with  more  than  four 
others,  with  prohibited  goods ;  or  in  company  with  one 
other  person,  within  five  miles  of  the  sea  coast  or  of 
any  navigable  river,  carrying  offensive  arms,  or  dis- 
guised in  any  way — is  punishable  by  penal  servitude  to 
the  extent  of  seven  years  (z). 

Misdemeanors.      The  following  ofieuces  are  misdemeanors :  — 

(a.)  Assaulting  or  opposing  an  officer  engaged  in 
the  prevention  of  smuggling  in  the  execution  of  his 
duty,  is  punishable  by  penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of 
seven  years  (a). 

(b.)  Making  signals,  under  certain  circumstances,  to 
smuggling  vessels,  is  punishable  by  fine  of  £100,  or 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year  (A), 

Proceedings.  All  proceedings  for  ofiences  against  Acts  relating  to 
the  customs  must  be  comn^enced  within  three  years 
after  the  date  of  the  ofience  (c). 

(x)  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  107,  s.  248. 

(y)  Ibid.  s.  249. 

(*)  Ibid.  8.  250. 

(a)  Ibid.  s.  251. 

(6)  Ibid.  s.  244. 

(c)  Ibid.  i.  303. 
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The  Acir  also  containB  provisions  for  facilitating  the 
discoyery  of  smnggled  goods  by  searching  suspected 
ships,  cartSy  houses,  &c. ;  it  being  lawful  for  the  reyenue 
authorities  to  fire  on  a  ship  which,  when  chased,  does 
not  bring  to  (c2). 

OFFENOES  AOAIXST  THE  BANKBX7PT  LAWS. 

The  Debtors  Act,  1869  (e),  enumerates  several  acts  Offenoes  by 
which,  if  done  by  persons  adjudged  bankrupt,  or  whose  ^>"^'»P**»  ***• 
affidrs  are  liquidated  by  arrangement,  are  misdemeanors 
punishable  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years. 
The    following  acts,  if   done  fraudulently,  are    the 
chief  (/):- 

L  Not  to  best  of  belief  making  full  discovery  of  his 
estate  to  the  administering  trustee.  - 

ii.  Neglecting  to  deliver  up  property  under  his 
control. 

iii.  Neglecting  to  deliver  up  books,  papers,  &c.,  re- 
lating to  his  property. 

iv.  Within  four  months  before  commencement  of 
bankruptcy  or  liquidation,  or  thereafter,  concealing 
property  to  the  vsJue  of  £10. 

V.  Within  the  same  time,  or  thereafter,  removing 
property  to  the  value  of  £10. 

vi.  Making  material  omissions  in  statements  relating 
to  his  affairs. 

vii.  Failing  for  a  month  to  inform  the  trustee  of  any 
false  debt  which  he  knows  to  have  been  proved. 

viii.  After  the  commencement  of  bankruptey  or  liqui- 
dation proceedings  preventing  the  production  of  papers, 


(d)  16  k  17  Vict.  c.  107,  ss.  218-223. 
(0  82  &  33  Vict.  c.  62. 
(/)  Ibid.  B.  11. 
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&c.,  relating  to  his  affairs,  with  intent  to  conceal  the 
state  of  his  affairs,  or  to  defeat  the  law. 

ix.  After  snch  commencement,  or  within  four  months 
before,  destroying,  falsifying,  &c.,  snch  documents. 

X.  Within  the  same  limits  of  time  making  false 
entries  in  such  documents,  &c. 

xi.  Within  the  same  limits  parting  with,  altering,  or 
making  omissions  in  such  documents. 

xii.  Within  the  same  limits  attempting  to  account 
for  any  part  of  his  property  by  fictitious  losses  or 
expenses. 

xiii.  Within  four  months  before  the  commencement 
of  proceedings  obtaining,  by  false  representation  or 
other  fraud,  any  property  on  credit  without  paying 
for  it. 

xiy.  Within  the  same  time,  as  a  trader,  so  obtaining 
property  on  credit  under  the  false  pretence  of  carrying 
on  his  business. 

I 

XT.  Within  the  same  time  pawning  or  disposing  of, 
otherwise  than  in  the  ordinary  way  of  trade,  property 
obtained  on  credit  and  not  paid  for. 

xyi.  Any  false  representation  or  other  fraud  in  order 
to  obtain  the  consent  of  any  of  his  creditors  to  an  agree- 
ment with  reference  to  his  affairs,  or  his  bankruptcy  or 
liquidation. 

AhflcoDding,  Ouo  offcnce  is  a  felony,  punishable  by  imprison- 
» a  « ony-  ment  not  exceeding  two  years,  namely,  after  the  com- 
mencement of  bankruptcy  or  liquidation,  or  within  four 
months  before,  fraudulently  absconding  or  attempting 
to  abscond  from  England  with  property  of  his  own  to 
the  value  of  £20  (7). 


(g)  32  &  33  Vict.  c.  62,  s.  12. 
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Certain  other  offences  are  misdemeanors,  punishable  Offenoes  tend- 
by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one  year : —  SfdJiowf'^**^ 

For  any  person — 

i.  In  incurring  a  debt  or  liability,  to  obtain  credit 
under  false  pretences,  or  by  means  of  any  other  fraud. 

ii.  With  intent  to  defraud  any  creditor,  to  make 
any  gift,  delivery  or  transfer  of,  or  any  charge  on  his 
property. 

iii.  With  like  intent  to  conceal  or  remove  any  part  of 
his  property  since  or  within  two  months  before  the  date 
of  any  unsatisfied  judgment  or  order  for  money  obtained 
against  him  (A). 

It  is  also  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  in  the  same  way, 
for  a  creditor  wilfully  and  fraudulently  to  make  a  false 
claim  (»). 

All  these  misdemeanors  fall  within  the  provisions  of 
the  Vexatious  Indictments  Act  (k). 

Any  court  exercising  jurisdiction  in  bankruptcy,  on  Prosecution 
receiving  the  opinion  of  a  trustee  that  the  bankrupt  has  th^^court.^ 
been  guilty  of  an  offence  under  the  Act  (the  Debtors 
Act,  1869),  or  on  the  representation  of  a  creditor  or 
member  of  the  committee  of  inspection  that  there  is 
reasonable  ground  to  believe  him  so  guilty,  shall,  if 
there  is  reasonable  probability  of  the  bankrupt  being 
convicted,  order  the  trustee  to  proseoote  (/). 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  mention  the  cases  in  Arn»t  of  a 
which  a  debtor  may  be  arrested.    The  court  may  order  ^®*^*®"^- 
such  arrest,  and  the  seizure  of  any  books,  papers,  moneys, 


(A)  32  k  33  Vict.  c.  62,  s.  13. 
(0  Ibiil.  8.  14. 
Ik)  Ibid.  8.  18,  T.  p.  344. 
(0   Ibid.  8.  16. 
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goods,  and  chattels  in  his  possession  under  the  follow- 
ing circomstances : — 

i.  If,  after  petition  of  bankrnpt<;j,  there  is  probable 
reason  to  belieye  that  he  is  about  to  go  abroad,  or  quit 
his  residence,  with  a  view  to  avoid  seryice  of  the  peti* 
tion  or  otherwise  to  delay  proceedings ; 

ii.  Or  that  he  is  about  to  remove  or  conceal  his 
goods. 

iii.  If,  after  adjudication  in  bankruptcy,  he  removes 
goods  above  the  value  of  £5,  or  fails  to  attend  any 
examination  ordered  by  the  court  (m). 

And  now,  even  before  a  petition  of  bankruptcy  has 
been  presented,  as  soon  as  a  debtor's  summons  has 
been  served  he  may  be  arrested  if  he  is  about  to  go 
abroad  so  as  to  avoid  payment,  or  avoid  proceedings  (n). 

OOUNTEBFETEINa  TRADE-MABES. 

OffenceB  This  subject  seems  peculiarly  to  fall  within  a  chapter 

"IdeWs.    deaUng  with  offences  against  trade,  though  it  would 

also  find  a  place  under  the  heading  '*  Forgery."    The 

law  as  to  offences  relating  to  trade-marks  is  contained 

in  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  1862  (o). 

Forging  (additions  to,  and  alterations  of  trade-marks, 
with  intent  to  defraud,  as  well  as  fresh  fabrications, 
being  deemed  forgeries)  (l>)  a  trade-mark,  or  falsely 
applying  any  trade-mark  with  intent  to  defraud  (9), 
or  (ii),  with  like  intent,  applying  a  forged  trade-mark 
to  any  bottle,  case,  wrapper,  ticket,  &c.,  in  which  any 
article  is  intended  to  be  sold  (r),  is  a  misdemeanori 


(m)  32  &  33  Vict.  c.  71,  s.  86. 
(n)  33  &  34  Vict  c.  76. 
(o)  25  &  26  Vict,  c  88. 
(p)  Ibid.  8.  5. 
(7)  Ibid.  8.  2. 
(r)  Ibid.  8.  3. 
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punishable  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years, 
or  by  fine,  or  both  (a). 

The  articles  to  which  the  trade-mark  is  applied,  and 
the  instmments  by  which  applied,  are  to  be  forfeited. 
No  proceedings  are  to  be  taken  after  three  years  from 
the  offence,  or  one  from  the  first  discovery  {t). 

Selling  goods  having  forged  trade-marks  thereon, 
knowing  them  to  be  forged,  is  an  offence  punished  by  a 
pecuniary  penalty  (u). 

Other  offences  against  trade,  0.^.,  False  Pretences, 
Embezzlement,  Cheating,  &c.,  may  more  conveniently 
be  treated  of  under  the  title  ^*  Offences  against  Pro* 
perty."  One  class  only  of  offences  remains  to  be  noticed 
here,  and  that  a  somewhat  complex  and  comprehensive 
one. 

UNLAWFUL  INTERFERENCE  WITH  TRADE  BT  COMBINA- 
TIONS, &0. 

It  is  perfectly  legal  for  workmen  to  protect  their  Right  of  oom- 
interests  by  meeting  or  combining  together,  or  forming  f^^^^^ 
unions,  in  order  to  determine  and  stipulate  with  their  exercised, 
employers  the  terms  on  which  only  they  will  consent 
to  work  for  them.    But  this  right  to  combine  must  not 
be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  right  of  those  work- 
men who  desire  to  keep  aloof  from  the  combination,  to 
dispose  of  their  labour  with  perfect  freedom  as  they 
think  fit  {x).    Nor  must  it  interfere  with  the  right  of 


(a)  25  St  26  Vict,  c  88,  s.  14. 

(0  Ibid.  8.  18. 

(ti)  Ibid.  8.  4. 

(x)  '*  The  workmen  who  think  it  for  their  advantage  to  combine  together 
in  the  diaposal  of  their  labour  are  no  more  ja8tified  in  oonatrainiug  any 
other  workman,  who  does  not  desire  such  association,  to  combine  with 
them — ^to  bring  his  labour  into  common  stock,  as  it  were,  with  theirs — 
than  an  association  of  capitalists  in  constraining  an  individual  capitalist 
to  bring  his  capital  into  common  stock  with  theirs." — Report  of  the  Roy. 
Com.  on  Labour  Laws,  1867. 
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the  masters  to  have  their  contracts  duly  carried  out. 
Infraction  of  snch  rights  will  hring  the  wrongdoer 
within  the  pale  of  the  criminal  law  of  conspiracy. 

The  law  on  this  subject  is  principally  contained  in 
the  Conspiracy  and  Protection  of  Property  Act,  1875  (y). 
It  will  be  well  to  prefix  a  provision  of  the  Trades  Union 
Act,  1871  {z).  The  purposes  of  any  trade  union  shall 
not,  by  reason  merely  that  they  are  in  restraint  of 
trade,  be  deemed  to  be  unlawful  so  as  to  render  any 
member  of  such  trade  union  liable  to  criminal  prosecu* 
tion  for  conspiracy  or  otherwise. 

Acts  of  unlaw-     The  following  acts  are  forbidden,  and  are  punishable, 
ence'^^hichare  ^^  Summary  conviction  or  indictment,  by  imprisonment 
punishable,      not  exceeding  three  months,  or  penalty  not  exceeding 
£20. 

i.  For  any  (a)  person,  with  a  view  to  compel  any 
other  person  to  abstain  from  doing  or  to  do  any  act 
which  such  other  person  has  a  legal  right  to  do  or 
abstain  from  doing — to  wrongfully  and  without  autho- 
rity 

(a.)  Use  violence  to,  or  intimidate,  such  other  person, 
or  his  wife,  or  children,  or  injure  his  property. 

(b.)  Persistently  follow  him  about  from  place  to 
place. 

(c.)  Hide  his  tools,  clothes,  or  other  property,  or 
hinder  him  in  the  use  thereof. 

(d.)  Watch  or  beset  his  house,  or  other  place  where 
he  resides,  or  works,  or  carries  on  business, 
or  happens  to  be,  or  the  approach  thereto 
(commonly  known  as  **  picketing  "),  but  not  if 

(y)  38  &  39  Vict.  c.  86,  repealing  34  &  35  Vict,  c  32  and  other  Acts. 

(«)  34  &  35  Vict.  c.  31,  s.  2. 

(a)  This  word  makes  the  law  of  general  application,  and  not  restricted 
to  trade  disputes,  though,  of  course,  practically  the  offence  will 
frequently  ooonr  in  ooonection  therewith. 
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the  object  be  merely  to  obtain  or  commtmicate 
infonaation. 

(e.)  Follow  him,  with  two  or  more  other  persons 
in  a  disorderly  manner  in  or  throngh  any  street 
or  road  (i). 

ii.  For  a  person  employed  by  the  municipal  antho-  Acts  causing 
rities,  pnbKc  companies,  contractors,  or  others  who  ^*"^j[J^y[  ^*  * 
haye  undertaken  to  supply  gas  or  water,  either  alone  or 
with  others,  wilfully  and  maliciously  to  break  his  con- 
tract of  service,  knowing  or  having  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  that  the  probable  consequence  will  be  to  deprive 
the  inhabitants  wholly  or  to  a  great  extent  of  gas  or 
water  (e), 

iii.  For  a  person  wilfully  and  maliciously  to  break  Acts  endanger- 
his  contract  of  service,  knowing  or  having  reason  to  "*  ^*'*'  ^ 
believe  that  the  probable    consequence  will    be    to 
endanger  human  life,  or  cause  serious  bodily  injury, 
or  expose  valuable  property  to  destruction  or  serious 
injury  (d). 

An  exceptional  course  in  criminal  procedure  is  Procedure, 
allowed  in  the  case  of  the  last  two  offences,  namely, 
that  on  the  hearing  of  an  indictment  or  information 
for  such  offences,  the  respective  parties  to  the  contract 
of  service,  their  husbands  or  wives,  are  considered 
competent  witnesses  (0).  There  is  also  another  pecu- 
liarity with  regard  to  the  proceedings.  Power  is  given 
to  the  offender  to  elect  to  have  the  case  tried  on  in- 
dictment, and  not  by  a  court  of  summary  jurisdic- 
tion (/). 


(b)  38  &  89  Vict.  c.  86,  s.  7. 

(c)  Ibid.  8.  4. 

(d)  Ibid.  8.  5. 

(e)  Ibid.  s.  11.    For  another  instance  of  this  innovation,  t.  p.  141. 

(f)  Ibid.  8.  9.  **  Making  the  fact  of  whether  a  particular  offence  is 
indictable  or  not  depend  on  the  will  of  the  accused  person,  is  a  noYelty 
in  our  jurisprudence,  and,  to  say  the  least,  productive  of  considerable 
practical  inconvenience. ' — Davis'  Labour  Laws,  p.  99. 
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Trade  disputes  Trade  dlsputes  now  form  an  exception  to  the  general 
conspiracy,  j^^  ^£  conspiracy  in  one  point.  If,  in  connection  with 
such  dispute,  two  or  more  combine  to  do  something 
which  if  done  by  one  person  is  not  pnnishable  as  a 
crime,  they  will  not,  on  account  of  their  number,  be 
indictable  for  the  conspira,cy  at  common  law  (g). 

Obstructing         It  mav  be  mentioned  that  assaults  with  intent  to 
MLj  0  grain,    ^i^g^j^^^  ^]^Q  q^q  q{  grain,  or  its  free  passage,  or  with 

force  hindering  any  seaman,  keelman,  or  caster  from 
working  at  his  lawful  occupation,  or  beating  or  using 
violence  with  such  intent,  is  punishable,  on  summary 
conyiction,  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  three 
months  (A). 


(g)  38  k  30  Vict.  c.  86,  s.  3. 

(A)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  as.  39,  40. 
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CHAPTEB  Vn. 

OONSPIBACY. 

CoNSPiBAOT  is  a  combination  of  two  or  more  persons  to  Definition  of 
do  an  unlawful  act,  whether  that  act  be  the  final  object  "^"^v^^r^ 
of  the  combination,  or  onlj  a  means  to  the  final  end, — 
and  whether  that  act  be  a  crime,  or  an  act  hurtful  to 
the  public,  a  class  of  persons,  or  an  indiyiduaL 

The  gist  of  the  ofience  is  the  eonibination  (»).    Of  The  agreement 
this  ofience  a  single  person  cannot  be  convicted,  unless,  the^^gSt^^the 
indeed,  he  is  indicted  with  others,  who  may,  however,  be  offence. 
dead  or  unknown  to  the  jurors  (j).    And,  on  the  same 
ground,  man  and  wife  cannot  bj  themselves  be  con- 
victed, for  they  are  one  person.    Many  acts,  innocent 
if  done  by  one  person,  become  criminal  if  they  are  the 
result  of  agreement  by  two  or  more  persons.    Thus  A. 
and  B.  each  commit  adultery  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, the  most  aggravated  and  crueL    B.'s  conduct 
difiers  from  A.'s  only  in  the  fiEict  that  he  gets  G.  to  lend 
him  a  carriage  for  the  purpose  of  elopement.    A.  is 
not,  B.  is,  within  the  grasp  of  the  criminal  law  (/r).    We 
have  just  remarked  that  the  gist  of  the  offence  is 
the  agreement.    A  mere  intention  will  not  suffice  to 


(t)  The  law  of  conspiracy  is  the  most  complete  illa»tration  of  the  fiction 
consisting  in  treating  as  a  crime  not  the  very  acts  which  are  intended  to 
be  punished,  but  certain  ways  of  doing  them. — ^Fitz.  St.  62. 

(/)  1  Hawk,  c  72,  s.  8. 

{k)  ''It  is  not  apparent,  at  first  sight,  why  conspiracy,  which  is  one 
out  of  many  possible  aggrarations  of  an  act,  should  have  been  selected  as 

the  one  by  which  its  criminal  character  should  be  determined The 

probable  explanation  is,  that  in  early  times  the  most  prominent  conspiradea 
were  usually  attended  with  great  violence,  and  that,  in  defining  the  crime, 
words  were  used  which  included  offences  of  much  less  importance  than 
those  which  were  originally  contemplated."-^Fitz.  St.  62. 
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Indefinite 
nature  of  the 
crime. 


Conspiracies 
classified 
according  to 
their  objects. 


constitute  the  crime  (Z).  But  if  the  agreement  (the 
conspiracy  itself)  can  be  proved,  there  is  no  need  to 
prove  that  anything  has  been  done  in  pnrsuance  of  it. 
Of  coarse,  the  existence  of  the  unlawful  agreement  is 
generally  evidenced  by  some  overt  acts,  but  these  are 
evidence  merely,  and  not  material  if  the  agreement  can 
be  proved  otherwise  (m). 

The  definition  shews  a  conspiracy  to  be  an  agree- 
ment to  do  an  vmlawfvl  act.  It  is  the  indefinite  mean- 
ing of  this  word  "  unlawful "  that  gives  to  the  crime  of 
conspiracy  its  wide  extent.  The  widest  discretion  is 
intrusted  to  the  judges,  in  whose  power  it  seems  to  be 
thus  to  declare  criminal  combinations  to  do  almost  any- 
thing which  they  regard  as  morally  wrong,  politically 
or  socially  dangerous,  or  otherwise  objectionable  (n). 
Three  classes  of  conspiracy  may  bo  distinguished  (o) : — 

1.  When  the  end  to  be  accomplished  would  be  a 
crime  in  each  of  the  conspiring  parties ;  in  other  words, 
a  conspiracy  to  commit  a  crime.  The  case  of  murder  is 
specially  provided  for  by  statute;  the  person  con- 
spiring being  liable  to  penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of 
ten  years  (p). 

2.  When  the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  conspiracy  is 
lawful,  but  the  means  to  be  resorted  to  are  criminal,  or 
at  the  least,  illegal ;  in  other  words,  to  effect  a  legal 
purpose  with  a  corrupt  intent  or  by  improper  means- 
for  example,  to  support  a  cause  believed  to  be  just  by 


(0  Muloahy  t.  JR.,  L.  B.  8  H.  L.  Ap.  Ca.  306. 

(w)  B.  V.  GUI,  2  B.  &  Aid.  204. 

(n)  *'  It  is  not  altogether  inconvenient  to  have  a  branch  of  the  law  which 
enables  the  Courts,  by  a  sort  of  ostracism,  to  punish  people  who  make  them- 
selves dangerous  ot  obnoiious  to  society  at  large,  and  the  necessity  for 
quoting  precedents — ^the  publicity  of  the  proceedings — ^and  the  general  in- 
tegrity of  the  judges,  are  probably  sufficient  safeguards  against  its  abuse, 
but  it  would  be  idle  to  deny  that  the  power  is  dangerous,  and  ought  to 
be  watched  with  jealousy."— Fitz.  St.  149. 

(o)  See  Final  Report  of  Roy.  Com.  on  Labour  Laws. 

Ip)  24  &  25  Vict,  c  100,  s.  4, 
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perjured  eyidence;  to  break  into  another's  house,  in 
order  to  obtain  one's  own  property. 

* 

We  have  already  noticed  the  case  of  trade  conspira- 
cies, and  referred  to  an  exception  to  the  common  law 
idoctrine  in  such  matters  (g), 

3.  Where,  with  a  malicious  design  to  do  an  injury 
the  purpose  is  to  effect,  a  wrong,  though  not  such  a 
wrong  as  when  perpetrated  by  a  single  individual  would 
amount  to  an  offence  against  the  criminal  law.    We  - 
may  distinguish  the  following  cases  • — 

(a.)  Falsely  to  charge  another  with  a  crime — whether 
from  malicious  and  yindictive  motives,  or  to  extort 
money  from  him.  But,  of  course,  two  or  more  per- 
sons may  agree  to  prosecute  a  person  against  whom 
there  are  reasonable  grounds  of  suspicion. 

(b.)  To  do  an  act  with  intent  to  pervert  the  course 
of  justice,  for  this  is  an  injury  to  the  public  at  large — 
for  example,  when  two  or  more  agree  together  that  one 
of  them  shall  be  robbed  by  the  others,  in  order  that  they 
may  obtain  the  statutory  reward  for  conviction  (r). 

(c.)  OeneraUy — Wrongfully  to  injure  or  prejudice 
others,  whether  an  individual,  a  body  of  men,  or  the 
public,  in  any  other  manner.  The  varieties  of  this 
offence  are  innumerable,  but  two  or  three  examples 
will  suffice :  To  injure  a  man  in  his  trade ;  to  raise  the 
price  of  the  public  funds  by  false  rumours ;  to  violate 
morality  and  public  decency  by  inducing  a  woman  to 
become  a  common  prostitute  (a).  But  it  is  said  that 
not  every  combination  to  effect  a  tort  is  criminal ;  that 
wherever  a  combination  to  commit  a  civil  injury  has 
been  held  criminal,  the  injury  has  been  malicious  (using 
the  term  in  the  non-technical  sense) — for  example,  a 


(g)  V.  pp.  121,  124. 

(r)  H,  Y.  Maoianieif  1  Leach,  45. 

(tf)  Y.  Arch.  1007  for  other  instsuces. 
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combination  to  pnll  down  a  fence  wonld  not  be  criminal, 
if  the  only  object  of  the  act  were  to  try  a  question 
as  to  the  right  of  way  {t)» 

Conspiracy  is  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine  or 
imprisonment,  or  both;  in  the  case  of  conspiracy  to 
murder,  by  penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of  ten 
years  (u).  This  crime  falls  under  the  provision  of  the 
Vexatious  Indictments  Act  (x). 

Merger  of  con-  If  the  purpose  of  the  conspiracy  is  a  felonious  one 
felon^f  ^^  *  *^d  (actually  earned  cviy  the  conspiracy  is  merged  in 
the  felony;  so  that  after  a  conviction  for  the  felony 
the  defendant  cannot  be  tried  for  the  conspiracy.  But 
if  the  defendant  is  indicted  for  the  conspiracy,  he  is  not 
entitled  to  an  acquittal,  because  the  facts  shew  a 
felony.  Under  such  circumstances,  however,  he  cannot 
be  subsequently  tried  for  the  felony  unless  the  court 
has  discharged  the  jury  from  giving  a  verdict  on  the 
misdemeanor  (y). 


(0  Rose.  417. 

(tt)  T.  supra. 

(a?)  V.  p.  348. 

(y)  14  k  16  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  12. 
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OFFENCES  AGAINST  PUBLIC  MORALS,  HEALTH, 

AND  GOOD  OBDER. 

(Jndee  this  head  will  be  noticed  a  somewhat  miscella-  Morality  ani 
neons  class  of  oflfences  which  are  considered  to  affect  J^*  «"«*»*> 
the  pnblic  rather  than  the  individual ;  though  some  of 
them  at  first  sight  appear  rather  to  concern  particular 
persons,  e.g.y  bigamy.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the 
criminal  law  there  can  be  traced  an  unwillingness  to 
resort  to  anything  characteristic  of  paternal  govem- 
ment.  As  a  rule,  mere  immorality  is  not  punished 
until  it  invades  the  rights  of  others  than  those  who  par- 
ticipate in  it,  whether  by  public  evil  example  or  other- 
wise. Thus  a  mere  falsehood  is  not  punishable ;  but  if 
it  inyolyes  a  fraud  on  another,  then  the  law  steps  in 
with  its  punishments. 

BIGAMY. 

The  offence  consists  in  marrying  a  second  time,  Bigamy 
while  the  defendant  has  a  former  husband  or  wife  still 
living. 

Not  only  is  the  second  marriage  void,  but  it  also 
constitutes  a  felony ;  and  this  whether  the  second  mar- 
riage took  place  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  elsewhere. 
There  are  certain  cases  which  are  excepted  by  the  When  the 
statute  which  declares  the  second  marriage  generally  ri™**!."  o^' 

felonious :—  felonious. 

i.  A  second  marriage  contracted  elsewhere  than  in 
England  or  Iceland  by  any  other  than  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects. 
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ii.  A  second  marriage  by  one  whose  husband  or  wife 
has  been  continually  absent  from  such  person  for  the 
last  seyen  years,  and  has  not  been  known  by  such 
person  to  be  living  within  that  time. 

iii.  A  second  marriage  by  one  who,  at  the  time  of 
such  second  marriage,  was  divorced  from  the  bond  of 
the  first  marriage. 

It.  a  second  marriage  by  a  person  whose  former 
marriage  has  been  declared  void  by  the  sentence  of  any 
court  of  competent  jurisdiction  (z). 

In  none  of  these  cases  is  the  second  marriage  a 
felony ;  but  in  the  second  case  it  is  a  mere  nullity. 

It  is  no  defence  to  the  charge  of  bigamy  that  the 
mibaeqnent  marriage  would  in  any  case  hare  been  Toid, 
as  for  consanguinity  and  the  like  (a).  But  if  the  first 
marriage  is  void,  the  second  will  not  be  bigamous; 
otherwise  if  voidable  only  (b).  It  has  been  recently 
settled  that  a  bona  fide  belief  by  the  prisoner  at  the 
time  of  the  second  marriage  that  her  husband  was  then 
dead  is  no  defence  (e). 

The  first  (t.6.,  the  real)  wife  or  husband  is  not  a  com- 
potent  witness  either  for  or  against  her  or  his  consort ; 
but  of  course  the  (so-called)  second  wife  or  husband  is. 

PnnUhment.  This  fclony  is  punishable  by  penal  servitude  to  the 
extent  of  seven  years.  The  man  (or  woman)  who  goes 
through  the  form  of  marriage  with  the  bigamist  does 
not  altogether  escape.  He  may  be  indicted  as  principal 
in  the  second  degree,  having  been  present  aiding  and 
assisting  the  woman  in  committing  the  felony ;  or  at 
any  rate  as  an  accessory  before  the  fact  for  counselling 
her  to  commit  the  crime  (d)  (e). 

(«)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  8.  57. 

(a)  -B.  V.  Alkn,  L.  R.  1  C.  C.  R.  376 ;  41  L.  J.  (M.C.)  101. 

(b)  B,  y.  Jaodba,  1  Mood.  G.  C.  140. 
(o)  -B.  V.  Gibbons^  12  Cox,  237. 

((0  -R.  T.  Brawn,  1  C.  &  K.  144. 

(e)  There  are  cert-ain  other  offeDces  connected  with  marriage.  By  4  Geo.  4, 
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IKDEOENT  CONDUCT. 

To  this  head  may  be  referred  the  public  and  indeoent  indecent  con- 
expoeure  of  the  person,  whioh  may  be  treated  as  a  ^mji^f ^° 
common  naisance.  Also  the  exposing  for  public  sale 
or  view  any  obscene  book,  print,  picture,  or  other  in*^ 
decent  exhibition.  Both  of  these  offences  are  misde* 
meanors,  and  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or 
both  (/).  Power  im  given  to  magistrates,  under  certain 
circumstances,  to  authorize  the  searching  of  houses  and 
other  places  in  which  obscene  books,  i&c,  are  suspected 
to  be  sold  or  otherwise  published  for  gain,  and  to  autho- 
rize their  seizure  and  destruction  (^). 

OAHma  AND   GAHINa  HOUSES. 

The  law  does  not  deem  it  within  its  province  to 
punish  such  practices  as  gaming,  unless  either  some 
fraud  is  resorted  to,  or  regular  institutions  are  esta- 
blished for  the  purpose,  so  as  to  amount  to  a  public 
nuisance. 

As  to  Oaming. — If  any  person  by  fraud  or  unlawful  Gaming, 
device,  or  ill  practice,  in  playing,  betting,  or  wagering, 
win  any  sum  of  money  or  valuable  thing,  he  is  deemed 
guilty  of  obtaining  money  by  false  pretences,  and 
puni^ed  accordingly  (&). 

Playing  or  betting  by  way  of  wagering  or  gaming 
in  any  street,  road,  highway,  or  other  open  and  pMM 
plaee^  ox  in  any  open  place  to  which  the  public  have 
access,  at  or  with  any  table  or  instrument  of  gaming, 

c.  76,  a.  21,  and  6  &  7  Wm.  4,  c.  85,  bs.  39,  41,  persons  unduly  solemnizing 
marriages  are  guilty  of  felony.  Making  false  declarations,  signing  false 
notices  or  certificates  of  marriage,  &c.,  are  offences  attended  by  the  penalties 
of  perjury,  6  &  7  Wm.  4,  c  85,  s.  38.  As  to  forging  marriage  licenses,  y. 
**  Forgery."    As  to  Abduction,  &c.,  v.  p.  176. 

(/)  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  29. 

(g)  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  83.  As  to  Indecent  Assaults,  r.  p.  174.  Disorderly 
Houses,  ftc,  T.  p.  136. 

(A)  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  109,  s.  17. 

K  2 
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or  any  card,  token,  or  other  article  need  as  an  instru- 
ment of  wagering  at  any  game  or  pretended  game  of 
chance,  subjects  the  player  to  the  punishments  of  5 
Geo.  4,  c.  83  (t),  as  a  rogue  and  yagabond ;  or  else,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  magistrate,  to  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  40a.  for  the  first  offence,  and  £5  for  any 
subsequent  offence  (k). 

The  subject  of  Lotteries  will  be  considered  under  the 
head  **  Nuisances." 


Gaming 
honaes. 


As  to  Gaming  Hctiaes, — Houses  of  this  description 
are  regarded  as  so  detrimental  to  public  morality  and 
good  order,  that  they  are  classedamong  public  nuisances. 
As  such,  the  keepers  are  guilty  of  a  common  law  mis- 
demeanor, and  liable  to  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both. 


LegiilatioD  as 
to  gaming 
hoiu«8. 


The  chief  steps  taken  by  the  legislature  to  suppress 
the  eyils  of  gaming  houses  are  the  following.  An  early 
statute  prohibited  the  keeping  of  any  common  house 
for  dice,  cards,  or  other  unlawful  games,  under  a  penalty 
of  forty  shillings  for  eyery  day  and  six  and  eightpence 
for  eyery  time  of  playing  (Z).  Subsequent  statutes 
included  other  games  under  heayier  penalties  (m).  By 
a  later  statute  (n)  the  statute  of  Henry  Vlil.  is  re- 
pealed as  far  as  it  prohibited  bowling,  tennis,  or  other 
games  of  mere  skill.  Further  proyision  was  also  made 
by  the  Act  of  this  reign  against  those  who  own  or 
keep  common  gaming  houses.  The  owner  or  keeper, 
and  eyery  person  haying  the  care  and  management  of 
such  house,  and  also  eyery  banker,  croupier,  and  other 
person  in  any  manner  conducting  the  business  of  the 
house,  is  liable,  on  conyiction  before  two  justices,  to  a 


(0  V.  p.  139. 

(A)  36  &  37  Vict  c.  38,  s.  3. 

(0  33  Hen.  8,  c.  9,  s.  11. 

(m)  T.  9  Anne,  c  14;  12Geo.  2,  c.  28;  13  Geo.  2,  c  19;  18 Geo.  2,c. 34. 

(n)  8  &  9  Vict  c  109,  amended  by  17  &  18  Vict,  c  38. 
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penalty  not  exceeding  £500,  in  addition  to  the  penalty 
nnder  33  Hen.  8 ;  or  may  be  committed  to  prison  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  six  months  (o). 

If  any  person  who  has  been  concerned  in  the  un- 
lawful gaming,  on  his  examination  as  witness,  makes 
tme  disclosure  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge,  he  is 
entitled  to  receiye  a  certificate,  and  is  free  from  all 
consequences  of  his  unlawful  act  up  to  that  time  (p). 

Betting  houses,  rooms,  offices,  or  places,  are  deemed  BetUnghoiuei. 
gaming  houses  within  this  statute.  Persons  receiving 
deposits  on  bets  in  such  houses  incur  a  penalty  of  £30, 
or  imprisonment  for  three  months.  Exhibiting  placards 
or  handbills,  or  otherwise  advertising  betting  houses, 
is  punished  by  a  penalty  of  £30,  or  imprisonment  for 
two  months  (g). 

The  fact  that  the  entrance  of  a  peace  officer  is 
obstructed  or  delayed,  or  that  the  place  is  found  pro- 
vided with  means  of  gaming,  or  of  concealing  instru- 
ments of  gaming,  is  evidence  that  the  house  is  a  common 
gaming  house.  Penalties  are  imposed  for  such  obstruc- 
tions and  for  certain  other  offences  (r). 

COMMON  OB  PT7BLI0   NUISANOES. 

Another  offence  of  wide  and  vaguely-defined  limits  Naisanoe,  the 
is  now  to  be  considered.    In  its  definition  its  extent  is  j^JJ^J^te. 
indefinite,  but  in  practice  it  is  confined  to  certain 
classes  of  acts  which  interfere  with  the  normal  state 
of  order  and  comfort. 

Common  nuisances  are  such  annoyances  as  are  liable  PubUc  and 
to  affect  all  persons  who  come  within  the  range  of  their  J^j^jJjJ^ 

diatinguished. 

(o)  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  109,  8.  4. 
(/>)  Ibid.  a.  9. 
(g)  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  119. 
(r)  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  38. 
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operation.  They  oonaiBt  of  acta  either  of  commisfliou 
or  of  omissioiiy  that  is,  causing  something  to  be  done 
which  annoys  the  oommonity  generally,  or  neglecting 
to  do  something  which  the  common  good  requires. 
Public  nuisances  are  opposed  to  priyate  nuisances,  which 
annoy  particular  indiyiduals  only,  that  is,  to  which  all 
persons  are  not  liable  to  be  exposed.  The  distinction 
ifl  one  based  on  the  extent  of  the  operation  of  the  evil, 
and  not  one  relating  to  the  class  of  evil ;  inasmuch  as 
all  kinds  of  nuisances  which,  when  injurious  to  private 
persons,  are  actionable  as  private  nuisances,  when 
detrimental  to  the  public  welfare,  are  punishable  on 
prosecution  as  public  nuisances.  It  is  for  the  jury  to 
determine  whether  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  per- 
sons are  or  may  be  affected  so  as  to  make  the  nuisance 
"  common  "  or  "  publio  "  («). 


Common 
nuisances  not 
actionable. 


Abatement. 


Common  nuisances  are  indictable  as  misdemeanors. 
They  do  not  give  rise  to  civil  action  by  everyone  who 
is  subjected  to  the  common  annoyance.  But  if  any  one 
can  prove  special  damage,  that  is,  that  he  is  affected  in 
some  respect  in  a  way  in  which  the  publio  generally 
are  not,  he  may  pursue  his  civil  remedy  and  obtain 
damages. 

Another  course  of  proceeding  is  sometimes  available 
in  nuisances,  namely,  ahatemerU  or  removal  of  the 
nuisance  by  the  party's  own  act.  In  private  nuisances 
this  is  commonly  allowed  to  be  done  by  the  party 
aggrieved ;  but  in  public  nuisances  the  right  is  more 
confined.  They  may  be  abated  by  boards  of  health  and 
other  public  bodies  specially  authorized  under  various 
public  Acts  (t) ;  but  private  individuals  cannot  resort 
to  this  course  if  the  abatement  involves  a  breach  of  the 
peace ;  and  in  any  case  they  can  only  interfere  so  far 
as  is  necessary  to  exercise  the  right  of  passing,  &c. 


f; 


a)  B.  V.  White,  1  Burr.  333. 
0  T.  38  &  39  Vict.  c.  55. 
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The  principal  elasses  of  pnblic  nniBances  will  be 
briefly  notioed : — 

i.  Nmsances  to  highwaya^  bridges,  and  puKie  riven. —  Nuisances  to 
These  annoyances  may  be  either  positive^  by  actual  ob-  *«^^*y"» 
struction ;  or  negative^  by  want  of  reparation.  In  the 
latter  case,  only  those  persona  are  liable  whose  duty  it 
is  to  keep  the  roads,  &c.,  in  repair.  The  former  class 
consists  of  a  yariety  of  ofifenees,  for  example,  laying 
nibbish  on  the  road,  digging  trenches  in  it,  diverting 
part  of  a  pnblic  river,  &c. 

ii.  Carrying  on  offennve  or  dangerous  trades  or  manvr  Offensire 
yo^uras.— Mannfactnres  which  are  injurious  to  the  *''***'^  **^ 
health  or  merely  offensive  to  the  senses  are  nuisances ; 
and  it  is  no  defence  that  the  public  benefit  outweighs 
the  public  annoyance  (u).  But  if  a  noxious  trade  is 
already  established  in  a  place  remote  from  habitations 
and  public  roads,  and  persons  come  and  build  near,  or 
a  new  road  is  made,  the  trade  may  be  continued  (a;). 
The  presence  of  other  nuisances  will  not  justify  any 
one  of  them;  but  a  person  cannot  be  indicted  for 
setting  up  a  noxious  manufacture  in  a  neighbourhood 
in  which  other  offensive  pursuits  have  long  been  borne 
with,  unless  the  inconvenience  to  the  public  is  greatly 
increased  (y).  No  length  of  time  will  legitimate  this 
or  other  kinds  of  nuisances,  but  the  consideration  of 
time  may  sometimes  concur  with  other  circumstances 
to  prevent  the  character  of  nuisance  from  attach- 
ing {z). 

Nuisances  which  affect  the  public  health  are  dealt 
with  in  the  numerous  statutes  which  treat  of  that 
subject. 

iii.  Houses^  de.,  which  interfere  with  pMie  order  and  Houses,  as 

nuisanoesa 

(u)  B,  T.  Ward,  5  L.  J.  (K.B.)  221. 

(x)  H.  V.  Cro8a,  2  C.  &  P.  483. 

(y)  M.  T.  Nea,  2  C.  &  P.  485  ;  v.  B.  v.  NeoHle,  Peake,  91, 

(«)  Weld  T.  Hornby,  7  East,  199. 
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decency. — The  following  places  are  nuisances,  and,  npon 
indictment,  may  be  suppressed,  and  their  owners, 
keepers,  or  ostensible  managers  punished  by  fine  or  im- 
prisonment, or  both — Disorderly  inns  (a)  or  alehouses ; 
bawdy  houses ;  gaming  and  betting  houses  (&) ;  un- 
licensed or  improperly  conducted  playhouses,  booths, 
stages  for  dancers,  and  the  like. 

Prosecutions  for  keeping  a  bawdy  house  or  gaming 
house  fall  within  the  proyisions  of  the  Vexatious 
Indictments  Act  (c). 

iv.  Lotteries,—  All  lotteries  were  declared  by  statute  ((2) 
public  nuisances.  State  lotteries  were,  howeyer,  autho- 
rized by  successiye  Acts  of  Parliament  until  1824, 
when  they  were  discontinued,  the  State  being  thus 
enabled  without  inconsistency  to  enforce  the  already- 
existing  law  against  other  lotteries. 

y.  A  yast  number  of  other  acts,  &c.,  haye  been  de- 
clared public  nuisances;  for  example,  exposing  in  a 
public  thoroughfare  persons  afflicted  with  infectious 
disease;  allowing  mischieyous  dogs  to  go  abroad  un- 
muzzled, proyided  that,  if  they  were  not  of  a  description 
to  be  generally  dangerous,  the  owner  was  aware  of 
their  nature ;  keeping  fierce  animals  in  places  open  to 
the  public ;  keeping  hogs  near  a  public  street ;  keep- 
ing a  corpse  unburied;  making  great  noises  in  the 
street  at  night ;  eayes-dropping,  that  is,  "  listening 
under  walls  or  windows,  or  the  eayes  of  a  house,  to 
hearken  after  discourse,  and  thereby  to  frame  slanderous 
and  mischieyous  tales ;"  common  scolds ;  and  in  gene- 
ral anything  which  is  an  appreciable  grieyance  to  the 
public  at  large. 

Who  iM  liable.       There  are  two  cases  at  least  where  there  might  be  a 


Miscellaneous 
naisances. 


(a)  If  a  traveller  is  refused  entertainment  withoufsufficient  cause,  the 
inn  is  liable  to  be  treated  as  a  disorderly  inn. 
(6)  V.  p.  132. 

(c)  V.  p.  348. 

(d)  10  &  11  Wm.  3,  c.  17. 
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doubt  as  to  the  person  who  is  crimmslly  responsible 
for  a  nuisance.  The  landlord  is  liable  if  he  erects  a 
building  which  is  a  nuisance,  or  the  occupation  of  which 
is  likely  to  produce  a  nuisance.  The  master  or  em- 
ployer is  liable  for  a  nuisance  caused  by  the  acts  of  his 
serrants  if  done  in  the  course  of  their  employment. 


ADULTERATION  AND  UNWHOLESOME  FBOVIBIONS. 

Obyiously  there  is  no  undue  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  State,  when  it  characterizes  as  a  crime  the  adul- 
terating food  or  dealing  in  unwholesome  proyisions. 

The  law  as  to  aduUeration  is  contained  chiefly  in  the  Adaltemtion, 
Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875  (e).  Mixing,  or  *^- 
ordering,  or  permitting  other  persons  to  mix,  colour, 
&c.,  any  article  of  food  with  any  material  injurious  to 
health,  with  intent  that  the  same  may  be  sold  in  that 
state,  is  punishable  for  the  first  offence  by  a  penalty  of 
£50 ;  the  second  offence  is  a  misdemeanor,  punishable 
by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months  (/).  The 
same  consequences  attend  the  adulteration  of  drugs,  so 
as  to  affect  injuriously  the  quality  or  potency  of  such 
drugs  (ff).  In  either  case  the  person  is  excused  if  he 
can  prove  absence  of  knowledge.  The  defendant  is 
discharged  if  he  can  prove  that  he  bought  the  article 
in  the  same  state  as  he  sold  it,  with  a  warranty  (h). 
Other  punishments  are  prescribed  for  giving  false 
warranties,  false  labels,  forging  certificates,  or  war- 
ranties, &c.  (i) 

WANTON  AND  FURIOUS  DRIVINa. 

Any  one  having  the  charge  of  any  carriage  or  vehicle,  Furioaa 
who,  by  wanton  or  furious  driving  or  racing,  or  by^"^*°*' 


(0)  38  &  39  Vict.  c.  63. 
If)  Ibid.  8.  4. 
(g)  Ibid.  9.  5. 
(A)  Ibid.  a.  25. 
(0  Ibid.  B.  27. 
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wilfal  misoondnct,  or  by  wilful  neglect,  does  or  causes 
to  be  done  any  bodily  harm  to  another,  is  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanor,  and  is  liable  to  imprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing two  years,  or  fine,  or  both  (k), 

VAaRANOT. 

There  are  always  in  this  country  a  great  number  of 
persons,  belonging  to  the  criminal  class,  against  whom 
no  particular  offence  can  be  proved,  but  whose  conduct 
demands  correction.  The  law  punishes  such  as  vag- 
rants;  taking  care  that  mere  misfortune  or  poverty 
does  not  place  an  innocent  person  in  this  class.  The 
chief  statute  on  the  subject  is  5  Geo.  4,  o.  83,  amended 
by  1  &  2  Yict.  c.  38 ;  other  Acts  rendering  liable  to 
the  punishments  of  these  statutes  those  who  evidence 
their  culpability  by  certain  kinds  of  conduct. 

Persons  of  this  character  are  divided  into  three 
classes: — 1.  Idle  and  disorderly  persons;  2,  Bogues 
and  vagabonds ;  3.  Incorrigible  rogues. 

1.  Idle  and  Disorderly  Persons. — ^This  class  consists 
of  such  characters  as  the  following : — (a)  Persons  be- 
coming chargeable  to  the  parish  though  able  to  work ; 
(b)  Those  returning  to  a  parish  from  which  they  have 
been  removed;  (c)  Hawkers  and  pedlars  wandering 
about  and  trading  without  licence ;  (d)  Prostitutes  be« 
having  in  public  places  in  a  riotous  or  indecent  man- 
ner ;  (e)  Beggars  asking  alms  or  causing  or  encouraging 
others  to  do  so  (l) ;  (f)  Insubordinate  or  disobedient 
paupers  (m). 

The  punishment,  on  conviction  before  a  magistrate, 
is  imprisonment  for  not  exceeding  one  month  (n). 


{k)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  35. 
(0  5  Geo.  4,  c.  83,  s.  3. 
(m)  34  &  35  Vict,  c  108,  s.  7. 
(n)  5  Geo.  4,  &  83,  s.  3. 
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2.  Ao^iiea  and  Vagabohdi. — Under  this  designation  Rogues  and 
fall  (a)  those  who  oonunit  any  of  the  aboTO  offences  a  ^"k*^^"*^- 
second  time.  Also  the  following:  (b)  Persons  pre* 
tending  to  tell  fortunes,  &c. ;  (c)  Wandering  about, 
lodging  in  a  bam,  in  the  open  air,  &c.,  not  haying  any 
▼isible  means  of  subsistence,  and  not  giving  a  good 
account  of  themseWes ;  (d)  Publicly  exposing  to  view 
obscene  prints,  &c* ;  (e)  Publicly  exposing  their  per- 
sons ;  (f)  Exposing  wounds  or  deformities  in  order  to 
obtain  alms;  (g)  (ToUecting  alms  or  contributions 
under  false  pretences ;  (h)  Bunning  away  and  leaying 
wife  or  children  chargeable  to  the  parish ;  (i)  Playing 
or  betting  in  public  (o) ;  (k)  Having  in  possession  one 
or  more  of  certaiA  instruments  with  intent  to  commit 
a  felonious  act ;  (1)  Being  found  in  a  dwelling-house» 
&c^  for  an  unlawful  purpose ;  (m)  Suspected  or  reputed 
thieves  visiting  public  places  with  intent  to  commit  a 
felony;  (n)  Making  violent  resistance  when  appre- 
hended by  a  peace  officer  as  an  idle,  disorderly  person, 
provided  there  be  a  conviction ;  (o)  Acting  contrary  to 
directions  of  certificates  given  to  persons  discharged 
from  prison  under  5  Geo.  4,  c.  83,  s.  15  (j>). 

The  punishment  awarded  by  the  magistrate  is  impri- 
sonment not  exceeding  three  months.  In  this  case,  and 
that  of  imprisonment  as  an  idle  and  disorderly  person, 
there  is  an  appeal  to  the  sessions  (g). 

3.  Incorrigible  Boguea. — To  be  dealt  with  as  such  incorrigible 
are  (a)  Those  who  are  convicted  a  second  time  of  an  '^8"^- 
act  which  makes  the  doer  a  rogue  and  vagabond; 
(b)  Escaping  out  of  a  place  of  confinement  before  the 
expiration  of  the  time  for  which  they  were  committed 
under  this  Act;  (c)  Making  violent  resistance  when 


(o)  36  &  37  Vict,  c  33,  y.  p.  131. 
(p)  5  Geo.  4,  c.  83,  a.  4. 
(7)  Ibid. 
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apprehended  by  a  peace  officer  as  a  rogue  and  yaga- 
bondy  if  subsequently  conyicted  of  the  offence  for  which 
they  were  apprehended  (r). 

The  magistrate  may  commit  a  person  conyicted  as  an 
incorrigible  rogue  to  hard  labour  in  the  house  of  cor- 
rection until  the  next  sessions.  By  that  court  he  may 
be  imprisoned  for  a  period  not  exceeding  one  year, 
with  or  without  whipping,  if  a  male  («). 

SENDma  UKSEAWOBTHY  SHIP  TO  SEA. 

Sending  nnsea-     If  a  ship  is  scut  to  sca  in  such  uuscaworthy  state 
to  wi?"  '^"P     that  the  life  of  any  person  is  Kkely  to  be  thereby 
endangered,  the  following  persons  are  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor : — 

(a)  The  person  sending  it ;  (b)  the  managing  owner 
of  any  British  ship  so  sent  to  sea  from  any  port  in  the 
United  Kingdom;  (c)  the  person  attempting  to  send 
it  to  sea ;  (d)  the  master  of  a  British  ship  knowingly 
taking  it  to  sea. 

Defence.  But  the  accused  will  not  be  deemed  guilty  if  he 

proyes  in  the  former  cases  that  he  has  used  all  reason- 
able means  to  ensure  the  ship  being  sent  to  sea  in  a 
seaworthy  state,  or  proyes  that  her  going  to  sea  in 
such  unseaworthy  state  was,  under  the  circumstances, 


(r)  5  Geo.  4,  c  83,  b.  5. 

(«)  n>id.  Tlioagh  Drunkenness  is  not  an  indictable  offence,  bnt  only 
paniahable  on  summary  conviction,  the  subject  may  have  a  pascing  notice 
here.  The  mere  fact  of  drunkenness  is  punishable  by  forfeiture  of  5s. 
for  the  first  offence ;  for  the  second  the  offender  may  be  bound  with  two 
sureties  in  £10  for  good  behaviour  (4  Jac.  1,  c.  5 ;  21  Jac.  1,  c.  7,  s.  3). 
Persons  found  drunk  in  any  street  or  public  thoroughfare,  building,  or 
other  place,  or  on  any  licensed  premises,  are  liable  to  a  penalty  of  10s.  for 
the  first  offence ;  20s.  and  40s.  for  the  second  and  third  within  the  twelve 
months.  If,  whilst  drunk,  a  person  is  guilty  of  riotous  or  disorderly 
behaviour,  or  is  in  charge  of  any  carriage,  horse,  cattle,  or  steam-engine, 
or  is  in  possession  of  any  loaded  fire-arms,  the  penalty  is  40s.,  or  imprison- 
ment for  a  month  (35  &  36  Vict,  c  94,  s.  12).  The  same  Act  contains 
penalties  for  permitting  drunken  conduct  (v.  10  &  11  Vict.  c.  89). 
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reasonable  and  justifiable ;  in  the  last  case,  if  he  proves 
the  latter  of  these  points. 

In  each  case  the  accused  maj  give  eyidence  in  the 
same  manner  as  anj  other  witness  (<). 


(0  38  &  39  Vict.  c.  88,  B.  4 ;  T.  p.  387.    The  fint  trial  at  which  the 
defendant  was  examined  took  place  at  the  Lirerpool  Spring  Anises,  1876. 
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CHAPTEE  IX. 

OFFEN0E8  BBLATINa  TO  GAMS. 

Ground  of       WiTHOUT  entering  into  a  discussion  as  to  the  snffi- 

ti^n  M  to  Mme  ^^^^^y  ^^  ^^^  ground  on  which  the  game  laws  are 
offences.  based,  we  proceed  to  treat  of  poaching  and  the  atten- 

dant offences.  We  shall  find  hereafter  that  animals 
ferm  natwrm  (including  game)  in  their  live  state  are  not 
the  property  of  any  one,  and  on  this  account  are  not 
the  subjects  of  larceny.  Therefore  the  legislature  has 
made  special  provisions,  in  some  cases  more  stringent 
than  in  the  case  of  ordinary  articles. 

The  principal  statute  on  the  subject  is  9  Geo.  4, 
c.  69,  amended  by  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  29  and  25  &  26  Vict, 
c.  114.    The  following  are  the  chief  offences  : — 

Taking,  &c,         i.  Any  persou  by  night  (declared  to  commence  one 
game  by  night,  j^^^^,  ^^^^^  suuset,  and  to  concludo  at  the  beginning  of 

the  last  hour  before  sunrise)  {u)  unlawfully  taking  or 
destroying  any  game  (hares,  pheasants,  partridges, 
grouse,  heath  or  moor  game,  black  game  and  bustards), 
or  rabbits,  in  any  land  open  or  inclosed  (x),  or  on 
public  roads,  highways,  gates,  outlets,  openings  between 
such  lands  and  roads  (y). 

Entering,  &c.,       ii.  Any  person  entering  or  heing  by  night  in  such 
ukmg^  ^    places,  with  any  gun,  net,  engine,  or  other  instrument 
for  the  purpose  of  taking  or  destroying  game  («). 


(tt)  9  Geo.  4,  c.  69,  b.  12. 

(x)  Ibid.  B.  1. 

(y)  7  &  8  Vict,  c  29,  b.  1. 

(«)  9  Geo.  4,  c.  69,  b.  1 
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The  punishment  for  the  first  offence  in  each  case  Punuhment. 
is  imprisonment  not  exceeding  three  months,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  such  period  to  be  bonnd  oyer  to 
good  behaviour  for  a  year,  or,  in  default  of  sureties, 
further  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months,  or 
until  such  sureties  be  found.  For  the  decond,  like- 
wise summarily  dealt  with,  each  of  the  above  periods 
is  doubled.  The  third  offence  is  a  misdemeanor, 
punishable  by  penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of  seven 
years  (a). 

When  any  person  is  found  committing  such  offence,  Apprehension 
it  is  lawful  for  the  owner  or  occupier  of  the  land  (or  in  ^^  offender, 
the  case  of  a  public  road,  &c.,  of  the  adjoining  land), 
ot  for  any  person  having  a  right  of  free  warren  or  free 
chase  therein,  or  for  the  lord  of  the  manor,  or  for  the 
gamekeeper  or  servant  of  such  persons,  or  for  any  one 
assisting  them,  to  apprehend  the  poacher.  If  the 
latter  assaults  or  offers  any  violence  with  an  offensive 
weapon  to  such  persons,  he  is  punishable  for  the  mis- 
demeanor with  penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of  seven 
years  (b). 

A  graver  offence  is  dealt  with  in  a  later  section  of  Three  or  more 
the  same  statute.    For  three  or  more  persons,  by  night,  p^^e^of 
to  unlawfully  enter,  or  be  in  any  land  (or  road,  &c.,  taking  game. 
7  &  8  Yict.  c.  29),  for  the  purpose  of  taking  or  destroy- 
ing game  or  rabbits,  any  of  the  party  being  armed 
with  firearms  or  other  offensive  weapons,  is  a  misde- 
meanor in  each,  punishable  by  penal  servitude  to  the 
extent  of  fourteen  years  (0). 

The  prosecution  for  every  offence  within  this  Act,  if 
punishable  on  summary  conviction,  must  be  commenced 


(a)  9  Geo.  4,  c.  69,  a.  1. 
(6)  Ibid.  8.  2. 
(c)  Ibid.  a.  9. 
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within  six  months  after  the  offence ;  if  punishable  by 
indictment  or  otherwise  than  by  summary  conyiction, 
within  twelve  months  {d). 

Search  for  Powcr  is  given  to  the  police  to  search  in  public 

gMne,guii8,&a  pjj^^jgg  persons  suspected  on  reasonable  grounds  of 
coming  from  lands  where  they  have  been  unlawfully 
in  pursuit  of  game,  and  their  carts,  and  to  seize  any 
game,  guns,  &c.,  which  they  may  have  in  their  posses- 
sion. The  persons  so  searched  are  to  be  brought  before 
two  magistrates  assembled  in  petty  sessions,  and,  if 
they  are  conricted,  forfeit  the  goods  and  are  fined  not 
exceeding  £5  {e). 

Hares  and  Unlawfully  taking   or  killing  hares  or  rabbUs  in 

rabbita.  warren  by  niffJUf  is  a  misdemeanor ;  by  day,  an  offence 

punishable  on  summary  conyiction  (/)• 

Deer.  By  the  same  statute,  hunting,  killing,  &c.,  deer  in 

an  uninclosed  part  of  a  forest  is  punishable  on  the 
first  offence  by  penalty  not  exceeding  £50;  on  the 
second,  which  is  a  felony,  by  imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding two  years.  The  latter  punishment  applies 
to  even  a  first  offence,  if  committed  in  an  inclosed 
part  (ff). 

Spring-guns,        In  connection  with  this  subject  we  may  notice  that, 
^''  although  any  innocent  means  may  be  employed  to 

preyent  game  from  being  taken,  and  land  from  being 
trespassed  on,  it  is  criminal  to  adopt  certain  extreme 
measures.  Setting  a  sprinff'ffun,  man-trap,  or  other 
engine  calculated  to  destroy  life  or  inflict  grievous 
bodily  harm,  with  intent  that  the  same,  or  whereby 
the  same  may  destroy  or  inflict  grieyous  bodily  harm 


s 


d)  9  Geo.  4^  c.  69,  8.  4. 

e)  25  &  26  Vict,  c  114,  b.  2. 
(/)  24  &  25  Vict  c.  96,  s.  17. 
0;)  Ibid.  88.  12,  13. 
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upon  a  trespasser  or  other  person  coming  in  contact 
therewith,  is  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  penal  ser- 
vitude to  the  extent  of  five  years.  But  this  does  not 
prevent  setting  a  man-trap,  &c.y  to  protect  a  dwelling- 
house  from  sunset  to  sunrise  (A). 


(A)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  9.  31. 
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OFFENCES  AGAINST  INDIVIDUALS. 

Offences  which  immediately  affect  indiyidnals  are 
regarded  as  crimes,  and  not  merely  as  violations  of 
private  rights,  on  several  grounds.  First,  because  they 
are  considered  as  contempts  of  public  justice  and  the 
Grown ;  secondly,  because  they  almost  always  include 
in  them  a  breach  of  the  public  peace ;  thirdly,  because, 
by  their  example  and  evil  tendency,  they  threaten  and 
endanger  the  subversion  of  all  civil  society  (t). 


Offences  against  individuals  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes — those 

Against  their  Persons. 
Against  their  Property. 


(0  4  Bl.  176. 
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PART  II. 

OFFENCES  AGAINST  INDIVIDUALS. 
THEIR  PEBS0N8. 

It  is  needless  to  remark  that  offences  against  the  in  offences 
person  vary  considerably  in  their  enormity  and  in**^*^tj*® 
their  consequences.      In  this  department  especially  degree  of 
anomalies  occur,  which  are  apparently  productive  of  ^1^**^*^^^^" 
great  inequality.    It  is  here  perhaps  more  than  else-  mined  by 
where  that  the  interference  of  what  may  be  termed  drc'umstances. 
''  extraneous  circumstances  "  determines  the  character 
and  gravity  of  the  offence.    We  have  seen  that  the 
intent  is  the  index  to  the  quality  of  the  act;  and  if 
the  intent  could  always  be  correctly  arrived  at,  of  course 
such  circumstances  would  be  left  out  of  consideration. 
And  even  as  it  is,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  certain 
contingencies,  entirely  out  of  the  control  of  the  -ac- 
cused, should  affect  his  position  in  the  most  vital 
manner.    For  example,  the  same  intent  may  result  in 
murder,  or  wounding  with  intent  to  murder,  according 
to  the  skilfulness  of   the    surgeon  who   treats    the 
wounded  man.     It  is,  however,  obviously  expedient, 
with  our  defective  means  of  gauging  the  intent,  to 
punish  more  seriously  the  completed  crime,  so  that  in 
cases  where  this  consideration  would  have  any  effect 
the  criminal  may  be  induced  to  stop  short  or  to  resort 
to  the  less  serious  deed. 

Again,  it  is  the  law  that  a  person  cannot  be  convicted 
of  murder  if  the  death  does  not  ensue  within  a  year 
and  a  day  from  the  date  of  the  blow  or  wound.  It 
seems  hard  to  explain  why  there  should  still  be  an 
arbitrary  line  thus  drawn ;  and  why  it  should  not  be 

L  2 
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left  to  the  JTiry  to  decide  whether  the  death  was  the 
direct  result  of  the  wound.  This  seems  to  be  another 
case  of  interference  with  the  province  of  the  jury. 
Again,  it  is  plain  that  a  surgeon's  skill  has  very  much 
to  do  with  the  recovery  of  the  injured  person  {k). 

ik)  T.  £.  T.  Holland,  2  M.  &  B.  351. 
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CHAPTEE  I. 

HOMIOIDE. 

HoMioiDE — the  destroying  of  the  life  of  a  hnman  being  Homicide. 
— includes  acts  yarying  from  those  which  imply  no 
gnilt  at  all  to  those  which  constitute  the  greatest  crime 
and  meet  with  the  extreme  punishment  of  the  law. 
Three  kinds  of  homicide  are  nsnally  distinguished, 
each  class  admitting  of  subdirision : — 

JugtijuMe:  Excusable:  Fdontaus. 

It  may  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  if  the  mere  fiEtct  PrMomed  to  be 
of  the  homicide  is  proved,  the  law  presumes  the  malice  ^  ^'"*'°^ 
which  is  necessary  to  make  it  felonious ;  and,  therefore, 
it  lies  on  the  accused  to  shew  that  it  was  justifiable  or 
excusable. 

Justifiable  Homicide^  that  is,  where  no  guilt,  nor  justifiable 
even  fault  attaches  to  the  slayer. — For  one  species  of  ^<>"»«^**«' 
homicide  the  term  "justifiable  "  seems  almost  too  weak, 
inasmuch  as  not  only  is  the  deed  justifiable,  but  also 
obligatory.     Three  cases  of  justifiable  homicide  are 
recognized : — 

i.  Where  the  proper  officer  executes  a  criminal  in  Execution  of  a 
strict  conformity  with  his  legal  sentence.  A  person  ^"™*  * 
other  than  the  proper  officer  (i.6.,  the  sheri£f  or  his 
deputy)  who  performs  the  part  of  an  executioner  is 
guilty  of  murder.  The  criminal  must  have  been  found 
guilty  by  a  competent  tribunal;  so  that  it  would  be 
murder  otherwise  to  kill  the  greatest  of  malefactors. 
The  sentence  must  have  been  legally  given;  that  is, 
by  a  court  or  judge  who  has  authority  to  deal  with 
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the  crime.  If  judgment  of  death  is  given  by  a  judge 
who  has  not  authority,  and  the  accused  is  executed, 
the  judge  is  guilty  of  murder.  The  sentence  must  bo 
strictly  carried  out  by  the  officer  {i,e.,  the  sentence  as 
it  stands  after  the  remission  of  any  part  which  the 
soyereign  thinks  fit),  so  that  if  he  beheads  a  criminal 
whose  sentence  is  hanging  or  viee  versa^  he  is  guilty  of 
murder.  Though  the  soyereign  may  remit  a  part 
of  the  sentence,  he  may  not  change  it. 

The  two  following  instances  of  justifiable  homicide 
are  permitted  by  the  law  as  necessary ;  and  the  first, 
at  least,  as  for  the  advancement  of  public  justice. 

Homicide  by        ii.  Where  an  officer  of  justice,  or  other  person  acting 

one  resisted  in    •      %•        •  i    •       j  i       11  •  i»  i.*ij]j. 

the  execution  ^  ^^  &^d,  in  the  legal  exercise  of  a  particular  duty, 
of  his  duty.  ^iUg  a  persou  who  resists  or  prevents  him  from  execut- 
ing it.  Homicide  is  justifiable  on  this  ground  in  the 
following  cases  (Z):  (a)  When  a  peace  officer  or  his 
assistant  in  the  due  execution  of  his  office,  whether  in 
a  civil  or  criminal  case,  kills  one  who  is  resisting  his 
arrest  or  attempt  to  arrest,  (b)  When  the  prisoners 
in  gaol,  or  going  to  gaol,  assault  the  gaoler  or  officer, 
and  he,  in  his  defence,  to  prevent  an  escape,  kills  any 
of  them,  (c)  When  an  officer,  or  private  person,  having 
legal  authority  to  arrest,  attempts  to  do  so,  and  the 
other  flies,  and  is  killed  in  the  pursuit.  But  here 
the  ground  of  the  arrest  must  be  either  a  felony, 
or  the  infliction  of  a  dangerous  wound,  (d)  When 
an  officer,  in  endeavouring  to  disperse  the  mob  in  a 
riot  or  rebellious  assembly,  kills  one  or  more  of  them, 
he  not  being  able  otherwise  to  suppress  the  riot.  In 
this  case  the  homicide  is  justifiable  both  at  common 
law  and  by  the  Biot  Act  (m). 

In  all  these  cases,  however,  it  must  be  shewn  that 
the  killing  was  apparently  a  necessity. 


(0  V.  4  Bl.  179. 

(m)  1  Geo.  1,  St.  2,  c.  5. 
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But  it  is  not  difficult  to  instance  cases  in  which  the 
officer  would  be  guiltj,  (a)  of  m/urder^  for  example,  if 
the  killing  in  pursuit  as  above  were  in  case  of  one 
charged  with  a  misdemeanor  only,  or  of  one  required 
merely  in  a  ciril  suit  (n);  (b)  of  manslaughter ^  for 
example,  if  the  killing  in  case  of  one  so  charged  with 
a  misdemeanor  were  occasioned  by  means  not  likely  to 
kill,  as  by  tripping  up  the  fugitive's  heels. 

iii.  When  the  homicide  is  committed  in  prevenHon  of  Homicide  in 
a  forcible  and  atrocious  crime.    Such  crimes,  it  is  said,  ^!}"  ?"J*"*'®" 

'  '  or  cnme. 

are  the  following:  Attempting  to  rob  or  murder  an- 
other in  or  near  the  highway,  or  in  a  dwelling-house ; 
or  attempting  burglariously  to  break  a  dwelling- 
house  in  the  night-time.  In  such  cases,  not  only  the 
owner,  his  servants  and  members  of  his  family,  but 
also  any  strangers  present  are  justified  in  killing  the 
assailant.  But  this  justification  does  not  apply  to 
felonies  without  force,  e.g.^  pocket-picking;  nor  to 
misdemeanors  of  any  kind. 

A  woman  is  justified  in  killing  one  who  attempts  to 
ravish  her ;  and  so,  too,  the  husband  or  father  may  kill 
a  man  who  attempts  a  rape  on  his  wife  or  daughter,  if 
she  do  not  consent.  And  even  if  the  adultery  is  by 
the  consent  of  the  wife,  the  husband  taking  the  offender 
in  the  act  and  killing  him,  is  guilty  of  manslaughter 
only. 

It  is  said  that  the  party  whose  person  or  property  is 
attacked  is  not  obliged  to  retreat,  as  in  other  cases  of 
self-defence,  but  he  may  even  pursue  the  assailant 
until  he  finds  himself  or  his  property  out  of  danger  (o). 
But  this  will  not  justify  a  person  firing  upon  everyone 
who  forcibly  enters  his  house,  even  at  night.  He  ought 
not  to  proceed  to  the  last  extremity  until  he  has  taken 


(n)  ▼.  B.  V.  Dadaon,  20  L.  J.  (M.C.)  57. 
(o)  FoBt.  273;  1  Hawk.  c.  28,  ss.  21,  24. 
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all  other  possible  steps.  In  fact,  the  conduct  of  the 
other  must  be  such  as  to  render  it  necessary  on  the 
part  of  the  one  killing  to  do  the  act  in  self-defence  (p). 
This  brings  ns  very  near  to  the  line  which  separates 
justifiable  from  excusable  homicide ;  in  fact  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  distinguish  between  this  and  excusable  homi- 
cide 86  defendendo.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  the 
distinction  between  justifiable  and  excusable  is  a  sub- 
stantial one ;  whether  the  cases  under  the  former  are 
not  extreme  cases  of  96  d6fend6ndo. 

Excusable  EoBcusohh  Homicid6. — We  have  just  intimated  that 

homicide.  there  is  little  if  any  ground  for  the  distinction  between 
justifiable  and  excusable  homicide.  Perhaps  there  may 
be  something  in  this,  that  in  the  former  case  the  killer 
is  engaged  in  an  act  which  the  law  enjoins  or  allows 
positiveli/y  while  in  the  latter  he  is  about  something 
which  the  law  nsgcUivdy  does  not  prohibit  (9).  In 
neither  case  is  there  the  malice  which  is  an  essential  of 
a  crime.  In  former  times,  a  very  substantial  difference 
was  made  between  the  two  kinds  of  homicide.  That 
styled  "  excusable  "  did  not  imply  that  the  party  was 
altogether  excused;  so  much  so  that  Coke  says  (r) 
that  the  penalty  was  death.  But  the  earliest  informa- 
tion which  the  records  supply  shews  that  the  defendant 
was  entitled  to  a  complete  pardon,  and  the  restitution 
of  his  goods ;  but  he  had  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  to 
procure  this  award.  Now  it  is  expressly  declared  by 
statute  {»)  that  no  forfeiture  or  punishment  shall  be 
incurred  by  any  person  who  kills  another  by  mis- 
fortune or  in  self-defence,  or  in  any  other  manner 
without  felony. 

(i))  i?.  T.  BuU,  9  c.  &  p.  22. 

(9)  The  reason  nsnaliy  given  is  that  in  both  the  forms  of  excusable 
homicide  there  may  be  some  degree  of  blame  attributable.  In  the  first 
case,  •'.«.,  self-defence,  inasmuch  as  in  quarrels  usually  both  parties  are  to 
some  extent  in  fault  \  in  the  second,  •*.«.,  accident,  the  party  may  not  hare 
used  sufficient  caution.  But  to  visit  the  act  under  all  circumstances  with 
the  punishments  due  to  what  may  have  happened  is  obviously  unjust. 

fr)  2  Inst.  148,  315. 

{8)  24  k  25  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  7,  re-enacting  9  Geo.  4,  c  31,  s.  10. 
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The  two  kinds  of  so  called  excusable  homicide  are 
homicide  in  self-defence ;  homicide  by  accident  or  mis- 
fortune. 

i.  Se  defendendo,  upon  sudden    affray. — We    have  Homicide  w 
noticed  above  the  case  of  a  man  killing  another  when  ^Z"^"*'^* 
the  latter  is  engaged  in   the  performance  of  some 
forcible  crime.    What  we  have  now  to  deal  with  is  a 
kind  of  self-defence,  the  occasion  of  which  is  more  un- 
certain in  its  origin,  and  in  which  it  seems  natural  to 
impute  some  moral  blame  to  both  parties.    It  happens 
when  a  man  kills  another,  upon  a  sudden  affray,  in  his  . 
own  defence,  or  in  defence  of  his  wife,  child,  parent,  or 
servant,  and  not  from  any  vindictive  feeling.    This  is 
one  species  of  what  is  called  chance  (casual)  or  chavd 
(in  heat)  medley  {i). 

To  bring  the  killing  within  this  excuse,  the  accused  what  is  self- 
must  shew  that  he  endeavoured  to  avoid  any  further  ^^^^^^ 
struggle,  and  retreated  as  far  as  he  could,  until  no 
possible,  or  at  least  probable,  means  of  escaping  re- 
mained ;  that  then,  and  not  until  then,  he  killed  the 
other  in  order  to  escape  destruction.  It  matters  not 
that  the  defendant  gave  the  first  blow,  if  he  has 
terminated  his  connection  with  the  affray  by  declining 
further  struggle  before  the  mortal  wound  is  given. 
Of  course  the  defence  must  be  made  by  the  person 
assaulted,  while  the  danger  is  imminent;  for  if  the 
struggle  is  over,  or  the  other  is  running  away,  this  is 
revenge  and  not  self-defence.  Nor  will  a  retreat  of  the 
nature  indicated  avail  if  the  blow  is  the  result  of  a  con- 
certed design ;  as  in  the  case  of  a  duel,  where  the  two 
parties  have  agreed  to  meet  each  other,  and  one,  having 
retreated  as  far  as  he  can,  kills  the  other  in  protection 
of  himself.    Nor  will  it  avail  if  there  has  been  a  blow 


(i)  The  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  killing  of  a  person  by  one 
engaged  in  the  commission  of  an  unlawful  act,  without  any  deliberate 
intention  of  doing  any  mischief;  also  to  any  manner  of  homicide  by  mis- 
ad  rentore. 
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from  malice  prepengey  and  the  striker  has  retreated  and 
then  killed  the  other  in  his  own  defence. 

As  the  definition  shews,  the  killing  in  defence  of 
those  standing  in  the  relation  of  husband  and  wife, 
parent  and  child,  master  and  servant,  is  excused ;  the 
act  of  such  person  who  interferes  being  construed  as 
the  act  of  the  party  himself. 

Distinction  The  distinction  between  this  kind  of  homicide  and 

homicides  the  crimc  kuowu  as  manslaughter  is  sometimes  very 
mfi^rhter**  subtlc.  It  may  be  stated  in  this  form :  that  in  the 
former  the  slayer  could  not  otherwise  escape,  if  he 
would;  in  manslaughter,  he  would  not  escape  if  he 
could.  In  other  words,  in  the  former  case  the  accused 
has  done  all  that  he  can  to  avoid  the  struggle  or  its 
continuation ;  in  the  latter  the  killing  is  done  in  the 
actual  combat  (u). 

Homicide  per       ii.  Per  infortrmium,  by  misadventure. — ^When  a  per- 

infor  uMum,     ^^^  doing  a  lawful  act,  without  any  intention  of  hurt, 

by  accident  kills  another :  as,  for  example,  a  man  is  at 

work  with  a  hatchet,  the  head  flies  off  by  accident,  and 

kills  a  bystander. 

The  act  mnst        To  bring  the  slaying  within  the  protection  of  the 
be  lawful,        excusc,  the  act  about  which  the  slayer  is  engaged  must 
be  (a)  a  lawful  one.    For  if  the  slaying  happen  in  the 
performance  of  an  illegal  act  it  is  manslaughter  at 
least ;  and  murder,  if  such  act  is  a  felony  (v).    It  must 
done  in  a        a^so  (b)  be  douc  in  a  proper  manner.    Thus  it  is  a 
proper  manner,  lawful  act  for  a  parent  to  chastise  his  child,  and  there- 
fore if  the  parent  happen  to  occasion  the  death  of  the 


(u)  The  books  notice  one  species  of  homicide  se  defendendo,  in  which  it 
is  said  that  the  party  slain  and  the  party  slaying  are  equally  innocent, 
though  the  act  is  deliberately  done,  and  there  is  no  actual  combat.  The 
instance  usually  given  is  that  of  two  shipwrecked  persons  clinging  to  a 
plank  which  is  capable  of  holding  one  only.  One  thrusts  the  other  off, 
causing  him  to  be  drowned.  This  is  justifiable,  or,  at  least,  excusable, 
homicide. 

(»)  V.  R.  y.  Hodgson,  1  Leach,  6. 
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other,  if  the  punishment  be  moderate,  the  parent  will 
be  innocent  as  fw  infortunium.  But  if  the  correction 
exceeds  the  bounds  of  moderation,  either  in  the  manner, 
the  instrument,  or  the  quantity  of  the  punishment,  and 
death  ensues,  it  is  manslaughter  at  the  least,  and  in 
some  cases  murder.  Thus  it  will,  as  a  rule,  be  murder 
if  the  instrument  used  is  one  likelj  to  cause  death; 
manslaughter,  if  the  instrument  is  not  of  such  a  cha- 
racter, though  an  improper  one. 

The  act  must  also  (c)  be  done  with  due  caution  to  with  dae 
prevent  danger;  and  therefore  with  more  caution  by®*******"' 
those  using  dangerous  instruments  or  articles.  Due 
caution  is  such  as  to  make  it  improbable  that  any 
danger  or  injury  should  arise  from  the  act  to  others. 
Thus  throwing  stones  &om  a  house,  whereby  the  death 
of  some  one  is  caused  may  be  murder,  manslaughter,  or 
homicide  by  misadventure  :  murder,  if  the  thrower 
knew  that  people  were  passing,  and  gave  no  notice ; 
manslaughter,  if  a  time  when  it  was  not  likely  that  any 
people  were  passing ;  excusable  homicide  if  in  a  retired 
place,  where  persons  were  not  in  the  habit  of  passing 
or  likely  to  pass  (x).  It  has  been  said  that  to  be 
criminal,  the  negligence  must  be  so  gross  as  to  be  reck- 
less (if),  but  it  is  impossible  to  define  culpable  or 
criminal  negligence. 

Felonious  homicide,    or    homicide  coupled  with  a  Felonioiu 
felonious  intention,  is  capable  only  of  a  negative  de-  ne^tweiy 
scription — the  killing  of  a  human  creature  of  any  age  described, 
or  sex  without  justification  or  excuse.    The  human 
creature  killed  may  be  either  one's  self  or  another. 

SUICIDE  OB  SELF-MUBDEB. 

Suicide  is  the  felony  of  murder,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  Suicide. 
murder  of  one  of  the  sovereign's  subjects.    To  be  such 


(x)  Post.  262. 

(y)  if.  ▼.  Noakes,  4  V.  &  ¥.  921,  n. 
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offence,  the  act  must  be  committed  deliberately,  and  by 
one  who  has  arrived  at  years  of  discretion,  and  is  in  his 
right  mind.  The  supposed  absence  of  the  last  requisite 
is  often  taken  advantage  of  by  a  jnry  guilty  of  **  an 
amiable  perjury,"  in  order  to  save  the  reputation  of  the 
deceased.  In  fact  sometimes  their  verdicts  shew  they 
deem  the  very  act  of  suicide  evidence  of  insanity. 

Not  only  is  he  guilty  of  suicide  who,  in  pursuance  of 
a  fixed  intention,  takes  away  his  life,  but  also  he  who, 
maliciously  attempting  to  kill  another,  occasions  his 
own  death ;  as  where  a  man  shoots  at  another,  and,  the 
gun  bursting,  he  kills  himself.  But  if  a  man  is  killed 
at  his  own  request  by  the  hand  of  another,  the  former 
is  not  deemed  in  law  Afelo  de  se,  though  the  latter  is  a 
murderer. 

If  one  persuades  another  to  kill  himself,  and  he  does 
so,  the  adviser  is  guilty  of  murder.  So,  also,  if  two 
persons  agree  to  commit  suicide  together,  if  one  escapes 
and  the  other  dies,  the  survivor  is  guilty  of  murder  (0), 
though  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  he  would  be 
executed. 

Punishment.  Formerly  the  punishment  for  this  crime  was  an 
ignominious  burial  in  the  highway,  without  Christian 
rites,  with  a  stake  driven  through  the  body ;  and  the 
vicarious  punishment  of  his  friends  by  the  forfeiture  of 
all  his  goods  and  chattels  to  the  Crown.  But  now  the 
only  consequence  is  the  denial  of  Christian  burial,  the 
fdo  de  86  being  buried  in  the  churchyard  or  other  bury- 
ing ground,  within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  inquest, 
between  the  hours  of  nine  and  twelve  at  night  (a). 
The  forfeiture  has  been  done  away  with  in  this  as  well 
as  in  other  kinds  of  felony  (&). 


(«)  S.  Y,  Dywn,  R.  &  R.  523. 
(a)  4  Geo.  4,  c  52,  s.  1. 

(6)  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  23.    *'  Saicide  may  be  wicked,  and  is  certainly 
injurious  to  society,  but  it  is  so  in  a  much  less  degree  than  murder.     The 
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An  attempt  to  commit  Bnicide  is  not  an  attempt  Attempted 
to  commit  murder  within  the  Offences  against  the  *'*'"***• 
Person  Act  (c),  bnt  still  remains  a  common  law  misde- 
meanor. 

The  felonious  killing  of  another  is  either  murder  or  Felonious 
manslaughter.    In  dealing  with  the  crime  4)f  murder,  another**^ 
we  shall  anticipate,  to  some  extent,  the  law  of  man- 
slaughter, a  great  part  of  the  law  on  the  subject  con- 
sisting in  a  distinction  of  the  two  crimes. 

MUBDEB. 


Murder  is  popularly  regarded  as  the  gravest  crime  Murder,  Taries 

in  its  mora' 
character. 


known  to  the  law.    As  a  rule  it  would  occupy  the  *"  '**  ^^^^ 


same  position,  regarded  both  from  a  moral  and  from  a 
legal  point  of  view.  But  that  this  is  not  always  the 
case  an  example  will  serve  to  shew.  Both  of  the  follow- 
ing acts  are  murder,  and  punishable  by  death.  A  man, 
having  received  a  slight  insult  from  another,  dogs  his 
path  for  six  months,  and,  with  all  circumstances  of 
aggravation,  kills  him  in  cold  blood.  A  man  carrying 
a  gun  sees  a  hen  and  resolves  to  shoot  and  then  appro- 
priate it ;  he  shoots,  and  by  accident  wounds  a  person 
who  has  come  upon  the  scene ;  the  wounded  man  dies 
nine  months  afterwards,  though  his  life  might  have 
been  saved  if  he  had  submitted  to  an  operation,  or  if 
the  physician  had  been  more  skilful.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  one  mode  of  depriving  of  life  which  is  at 
least  equally  culpable,  viewing  the  matter  morally, 
but  which  is  not  regarded  as  murder,  namely,  taking 
away  a  man's  life  by  perjury  (d). 


injur7  to  the  person  killed  can  neither  be  estimated  nor  taken  into  account. 
The  injury  to  surriYors  is  generally  small.  It  is  a  crime  which  produces 
no  alarm,  and  which  cannot  be  repeated.  It  would,  therefore,  be  better 
to  cease  altogether  to  regard  it  as  a  crime,  and  to  provide  that  any  one 
who  attempted  to  kill  himself,  or  who  assisted  any  other  person  to  do  so, 
should  be  liable  to  secondary  punishment."— Fitz.  St.  121. 

(c)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  15. 

Id)  B,  r.  Macdanielf  Fost.  131. 
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Definition  of         We  may  adopt  Coke's  definition  of  mnrder  for  the 
"""   ^'"  purpose  of  explaining  the  crime.     "  When  a  person  of 

soand  memory  and  discretion  unlawfully  killeth  any 
reasonable  creature  in  being  and  under  the  king's 
peace  with  malice  aforethought,  either  express  or  im- 
plied "(a). 

The  sanity,  &c.,      (a.)  The  offender  must  be  of  sound  memory  and  dis- 

of  the  offender.         .  •  mi  131       11    •i*^       1         j*  1 

eretion. — Thus  are  excluded  all  idiots,  lunatics,  and 
infants,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  as  to  capability 
of  committing  crimes  which  have  already  been  set 
forth  (/).  To  which  we  may  add,  that  a  person 
would  be  guilty  of  manslaughter  at  the  most  if  he 
were  not  conscious  that  the  act  done  was  one  which 
would  be  likely  to  cause  death  (^).  Of  course  the 
person  procuring  an  idiot  to  commit  murder,  or  indeed, 
any  crime,  is  guilty  himself  of  the  crime. 

The  unlawful       (b.)  Unlawfully  Tcilleth^  that  is,  kills  without  justifi- 

Jt>ii»ng-  cation  or  excuse. — As  we  have  seen,  the  presumption  is 

against  the  accused,  and  it  is  for  him  to  purge  the  act 

of  its  felonious  character  by  proving  such  justification 

or  excuse. 

The  form  of        It  is  perfectly  immaterial  what  may  be  the  particular 
death.  iorm  of  death,  whether  poisoning,  striking,  starving, 

drowning,  or  any  other  (A).  Any  act,  the  probable 
consequence  of  which  may  be,  and  eventually  is,  death, 
is  murder,  though  no  stroke  be  struck,  and,  what  is 
more  noticeable,  though  the  killing  be  not  primarily 
intended ;  for  example,  when  a  mother  hid  her  child  in 
a  pig-stye,  where  it  was  devoured  {%).  So  if  one,  under 
a  well-grounded  apprehension  of  personal  violence, 
does  an  act  which  causes  his  death,  as  for  instance, 


(0  3  Inst.  47. 
(/)  ▼.  p.  19. 

(jg)  R,  Y,  V€tmplew,  3  F.  &  F.  520. 

(A)  Ab  to  swearing  away  a  man's  life,  v.  p.  85,  n. 

(0  1  Hale,  P.  C.  433. 
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jumps  out  of  a  window,  he  who  threatens  is  answer- 
able for  the  consequences  (k),  A  person  may  also  be 
guilty  through  mere  nonfeasance ;  as  if  it  was  his  duty 
and  in  his  power  to  supply  food  to  a  child  unable  to 
provide  for  itself,  and  the  child  died  because  no  food 
was  supplied  (Q. 

It  is  no  defence  to  shew  that  the  deceased  was  in  ill-  The  cause  of 
health  and  likely  to  die  when  the  wound  was  given  (m).  ^**'^* 
Nor  is  it  a  defence  that  the  immediate  cause  of  death 
was  neglect  on  the  part  of  the  doctor,  or  the  refusal 
of  the  party  to  submit  to  an  operation ;   though   it 
would  be  otherwise  if  the  death  were  caused  by  impro- 
per applications  to  the  wound,  and  not  the  wound 
itself  (n).    To  make  the  killing  murder  the  death 
must  follow  within  a  year  and  a  day  after  the  stroke  The  time  of 
or  other  cause ;  for  if  the  death  is  deferred  for  that  ^^*^- 
length  of  time,  the  law  will  presume  that  it  arose  from 
some  other  cause. 

If  a  person  is  indicted  for  one  species  of  killing,  e.ff.,  Variance  as  to 
poisoning,  he  cannot  be  convicted  by  evidence  of  a  death'"  ^^ 
totally  different  species  of  death,  e.g.,  starving.    But 
if  the  difference  consists  only  in  a  detail,  e.g.,  whether 
the  instrument  was  a  sword  or  an  axe,  this  is  im- 
material. 

As  a  general  rule,  proof  is  required  of  the  finding  of  Finding  of  the 
the  body  of  the  deceased.    But  this  rule  is  not  in-     ^' 
flexible,  as  where  the  direct  evidence  brought  before 
the  jury  is  sufficiently  strong  to  satisfy  them  that  a 
murder  has  really  been  committed. 

(c.)  Any  reasonable  creaJture  in  being  and  tmder  the  The  person 
king's  peace. — Therefore  killing  a  child  in  its  mother's  ^*^^®^* 


(k)  B,  Y.  Evam,  1  Russ.  426. 
(0  B.  ▼.  Frisnd,  R.  &  R.  20. 
(m)  R.  T.  Martin,  5  C.  &  P.  130. 
(n)  R,  Y.  Holland,  2  M.  &  R.  351. 
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womb  is  no  murder  (o),  but  it  is  otherwise  if  the  child 
is  born  aliye  and  dies  from  wonnds  or  drugs  received 
in  the  womb.  "  Under  the  king's  peace  "  excludes  only 
alien  enemies  who  are  actually  engaged  in  the  exercise 
of  war  (p). 

Murder-  (d.)  With  moJice  aforethought. — The  term  "  malice  " 

™'^*^'  is  a  most  difficult  one.    It  is  used  in  various  and 

conflicting  senses,  and  the  mind  is  apt  to  slide  from  the 
one  to  the  other.  The  simple  etymological  significa- 
tion of  "wickedness"  may  generally  be  disregarded. 
In  another  sense,  as  we  have  seen  (s\  malice,  taken  as 
equal  to  criminal  intention,  is  of  the  essence  of  every 
crime.  Therefore  this  view  of  the  word  will  not  serve 
to  distinguish  one  crime  from  another.  The  murder- 
malice  is  usually  described  as  ''  aforethought "  or 
" prepense"  but  this  addition,  in  itself,  will  not  help 
us  to  any  better  understanding  of  the  state  of  mind 
required  to  constitute  murder  (r). 

That  this  malice  aforethought  is  not  what  its  name 
seems  to  imply — malevolence  or  ill  will  towards  the 
deceased — is  manifest,  when  we  consider  that  perhaps 
the  majority  of  murders  are  committed  with  a  view  to 
robbery;  or,  again,  when  we  remember  that  murder 
can  be  committed  though  the  murderer  has  not  the 
slightest  wish  to  injure,  or  has  not  the  slightest  know- 
ledge of  the  deceased,  as  in  the  case  mentioned  above 
of  shooting  at  the  fowl ;  nay  more,  we  can  conceive  of 
the  case  of  a  person  being  convicted  of  the  murder 
of  his  dearest  friend  or  relative.    What,  then,  is  this 


(o)  But  ▼.  p.  175. 

Cp)  1  Hale,  P.  C.  433. 

(g)  r.  p.  13. 

(r)  **  The  word  *  aforethought '  U  unfortunate ;  '  wilful  and  malidous ' 
homicide  would  be  better.  The  word  *  aforethought '  countenances  the 
popular  error  that  a  deliberate  premeditated  intent  to  kill  is  required  in 
order  to  constitute  the  guilt  of  murder,  whereas  it  is  only  one  out  of 
several  states  of  mind  which  have  that  effect.  It  is,  moreover,  an  un- 
meaning word,  for  the  thought,  the  state  of  mind,  whatever  it  is,  must 
precede  the  act;  and  it  precedes  it  equally,  whether  the  interval  is  a 
second,  or  twenty  years." — ^Fit2.  St.  118. 
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superior  degree  of  malice  ?  It  may  be  said  to  be  a 
felonions  design  or  intention  in  generaL  This  inten- 
tion may  be  sometimes  regarded  as  unfixed  or  floating 
(as  in  the  fowl  case).  The  deed  causing  death  is  done, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  it  is  attached  this  moveable 
quality.  It  must  be  noticed  that  this  murder-malice 
is  not  a  motive.  The  motive  is  to  get  the  gold,  hatred, 
&c.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  give  a  description  of 
malice  which  will  apply  to  all  cases  of  murder,  of 
so  various  character  are  they,  and  so  built  up  on  in- 
dividual decisions. 

At  the  risk  of  confusing  our  idea  of  this  essential  Malice,  ezprew 
of  murder,  we  must  mention  the  ordinary  distinction  ®'  *™^  *  * 
between  express  and  implied  malice.    But  here  it  will 
be  no  easy  matter  to  suppress  the  tendency  to  revert 
to  the  moral  view  of  malice,  which  is  always  lurking 

about  ready  to  make  its  appearance. 

• 

The  true  ground  of  distinction,  if  it  is  necessary  to 
make  one,  seems  to  have  been  apprehended  in  the 
Indian  Penal  Code  (s). 

Express  malice  may  be  said  to  be  the  positive  posseS"  Ezpren  malice. 
sion  of  an  intention : — 

i.  Of  causing  death. 

ii.  Of  causing  such  bodily  injury  as  the  offender 
knows  is  likely  to  cause  death,  e.g.,  beating  with  an 
iron  bar. 

iii.  Of  causing  bodily  injury,  and  the  bodily  injury 
intended  to  be  inflicted  is  sufficient  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature  to  cause  death  (t). 


(9)  Article  300. 

(0  Express  malice  is  generally  described  as  that  *'  When  one  with  a 
sedate  and  deliberate  mind,  and  formed  design,  doth  kill  another ;  which 
formed  design  is  evidenced  by  external  circnmstances  discovering  that  in- 
ward intention;  as  lying  in  wait,  antecedent  menaces,  former  grudges, 
and  concerted  schemes  to  do  him  some  bodily  harm  "  (1  Hale,  P.  C.  451). 
But  this  does  not  at  all  square  with  the  legal  idea  of  malice. 

M 


^ 
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Implied  malice.  Implied  inalice  may  be  said  to  be  the  posseBsion  of  a 
general  intention  of  such  a  natnre  implied  from  the 
acts  of  the  offender,  or  the  wanton  running  of  a  risk 
by  a  person  committing  an  act,  who  knows  that  it  will 
probably  cause  death,  or  bodily  injury  which  may  cause 
death,  without  any  excuse  for  incurring  such  risk  (u). 

PanUhment.  As  to  the  punishment  of  murder,  nothing  further 
need  be  said  here  than  that  the  sentence  is  death  (v) ; 
with  regard  to  which,  and  its  execution,  particulars 
will  be  given  in  a  later  chapter.  Accessories  after  the 
fact  to  murder  are  liable  to  penal  servitude  to  the 
extent  of  life  (x). 

On  an  indictment  for  murder,  the  jury  may  convict 
the  prisoner  of  manslaughter,  or,  of  course,  of  an 
attempt  to  murder ;  but  not  of  an  assault  (y).  And 
so  a  person  charged  as  accessory  after  the  fact  to 
murder,  may  be  convicted  as  accessory  to  manslaughter, 
if  the  principal  felon  be  convicted  of  manslaughter 
only,  (z) 

MANSLAUOHTEB. 

Manslaughter.  The  unlawful  killing  of  another  without  malice, 
either  express  or  implied.  The  malice  referred  to  here 
is  the  murder-malice,  at  the  meaning  of  which  we  have 
been  endeavouring  to  arrive. 

Moral  cba-  In  this  crime,  again,  we  shall  find  acts  variring  to 

^™' t-«     the  utmost  in  their  moral  gravity  and  offensiveness. 

crime  Tariea.  o  tf 

Perhaps  on  no  other  charge  do  persons  more  often 


(ti)  The  example  oBually  giyen  of  implied  malice,  namely,  that  of  a  man 
wilfnllj  poiftoning  another,  seems,  indeed,  to  be  a  case  of  express  malice, 
as  there  most  certainly  is  an  evil  intention  present.  The  truth  in,  that  in 
this  example  also  there  is  a  recurrence  to  the  motive  view  of  malice ;  in 
fact,  the  authority  (1  Hale,  P.  C.  455)  proceeds,  *'  In  such  a  deliberate  act 
the  law  presumes  malice,  though  no  particular  enmity  can  be  proved." 

(v)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  1. 

Ix)  Ibid.  s.  67. 

(y)  As  to  conspiracy  to  murder,  ▼.  p.  126. 

(»)  R,  T.  Bichards,  L.  R.  2  Q.  B.  311 ;  46  L.  J.  (H.C.)  200. 
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appear  in  the  dock  and  leave  it  withoat  a  stain  on  their 
characters.  To  take  one  class  of  examples — it  con- 
stantly happens  after  an  accident  in  a  mine  or  on  a 
railway  that  some  of  those  engaged  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  one  or  the  other  are  required  to  meet  a 
charge  of  manslaughter  which  is  preferred  against 
them. 

Two  kinds  of  manslanghter  are  distinguished : — 
i.  Upon  a  sudden  heat  (termed  voluntary). 

ii.  In  the  commission  of  an  unlawful  act  (termed 
involuntary)  (a). 

i.  Voluntary  (so-called). — ^The  distinguishing  mark  Voluntary 
of  this  sort  of  manslaughter  is  the  provocation  giving  '»»«»"^*'*K^**'* 
rise  to  sudden  anger,  during  which  the  deed  causing 
death  is  done.  If  upon  a  sudden  quarrel  two  persons 
fight  and  one  of  them  kills  the  other,  the  former  will 
be  guilty  of  manslaughter  only,  unless  there  are  special 
circumstances  which  indicate  evil  design.  But  the  act 
will  be  viewed  in  the  less  serious  light  of  manslaughter 
only  as  long  as  the  outburst  of  passion  continues ;  not 
that  the  struggle  need  take  place  on  the  spot,  for  if 
the  two  at  once  adjourn  to  another  place  to  fight,  it 
will  still  be  only  manslaughter.  So,  also,  in  other  cases 
of  grave  provocation,  as  if  one  man  pulls  another's 
nose,  or  is  taken  in  adultery  with  another's  wife.  But 
here  again,  on  the  same  grounds,  to  reduce  the  homi- 
cide to  manslaughter,  the  cause  of  death  must  be 
inflicted  at  once,  while  the  provocation  is  still  exer- 
cising its  full  influence.  Otherwise  the  slaying  will 
be  regarded  as  a  deliberate  act  of  revenge  (&).  It  is 
needless  to  add  that  the  plea  of  provocation  will  not 


(a)  The  objectionableness  of  the  terms  ^'yolantary  "  and  *MnTolantary/* 
as  opposed  to  each  other,  to  denote  varieties  of  the  same  crime,  is  obTious. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  involuntary  crime.  If  the  action  be  not  a 
voluntarv  one  it  is  not  criminal  (v.  p.  12).  What  seems  to  be  meant  is 
that  in  the  one  case  death  is  anticipated,  in  the  other  it  is  not. 

(6)  B.  V.  Hayward,  6  C.  &  P.  157. 
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ayail  if  the  provocation  was  sought  for  and  induced  hy 
the  slayer. 

The  instra-  The  instrument  used  when  the  person  is  acting  under 

materid^pofnt.  provocation  is  also  a  material  consideration.  It  maybe 
said  that  the  provocation  must  be  of  the  gravest  nature 
to  render  guilty  of  manslaughter  only  one  who  uses  a 
deadly  weapon,  or  otherwise  shews  an  intention  to  do 
the  deceased  grievous  bodily  harm.  But  a  slighter 
provocation  will  suffice  if  the  instrument  used  is  one 
not  likely  to  cause  death,  as  a  stick,  or  a  blow  with 
the  fist.  In  fact  the  mode  of  resentment  must  bear  a 
reasonable  proportion  to  the  provocation  to  reduce  the 
offence  to  manslaughter  (c). 

Manslaughter       Manslaughter  is  to  be  distinguished  from  homicide 
distinguished    jjj  self-defence  on  sudden  affray.    In  the  latter,  the 

from  homicide  -i*!*-!  ■  .1  •  11 

in  self-defence,  ground  for  the  blow,  (Kc,  IS  the  necessity  to  take  such 
a  step  for  self-preservation ;  in  the  former,  this  neces- 
sity does  not  exist,  but  its  place  is  taken  by  a  sudden 
accession  of  ill-will. 

Involuntary         ii.  Involimtartf  (so-called)  when  the  death,  not  being 
manslaughter,  ^j^^^^^^^^  jg  ^^^4  ^^  t^c  commissiou  of  an  uulawful 

act.  By  this  is  meant  that  the  unlawfulness  of  the 
act  in  which  the  accused  is  engaged  is  the  ground 
of  the  homicide  being  regarded  as  manslaughter,  and 
not  homicide  by  misadventure  merely.  In  the  cases 
mentioned  above  under  voluntary  manslaughter,  the 
death  is  caused  by  an  unlawful  act,  but  there  that  is 
not  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  manslaughter.  By 
''  unlawful "  here  must  be  understood  what  is  malum 
in  86^  and  not  what  is  merely  rnaJtim  quia  prohibitum. 
Thus,  then,  if  a  man  shooting  at  game  by  accident  kills 
another,  it  is  homicide  by  misadventure  only,  even 
although  the  party  is  not  qualified  {61). 


(c)  R.  V.  Sieadman,  Post.  292. 
(J)  Post.  259. 
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Here,  again,  we  may  observe  that  it  is  immaterial  The  unlawful 
whether  the  unlawfulness  is  in  the  act  itself  or  (that  '*^^* 
which  comes  to  the  same  thing)  in  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  carried  out.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that 
if  the  unlawful  act  is  a  felony,  the  homicide  amounts 
to  murder.  An  instance  of  manslaughter  in  the  com- 
mission of  an  unlawful  act  is  furnished  when  one  person 
kills  another  while  the  two  are  playing  at  an  unlawful 
game ;  of  manslaughter  in  doing  a  lawful  act  in  an  un- 
lawful manner, — when  a  workman  throws  down  stones 
into  a  street  where  persons  may  but  are  not  likely  to 
be  passing. 

One  form  of  doing  an  act  in  an  unlawful  manner  is  Mansianghter 
negligence.  This  consideration  very  frequently  presents  negligence, 
itself  in  manslaughter.  It  may  be  said  generally  that 
whatever  constitutes  murder  when  done  by  fixed  design, 
constitutes  manslaughter  when  it  arises  from  culpable 
negligence;  for  example,  when  a  near-sighted  man 
drives  at  a  rapid  rate,  sitting  at  the  bottom  of  his  cart, 
and  thereby  causes  the  death  of  a  foot-passenger  (e). 
A  large  class  of  cases  is  that  in  which  the  death  ensues 
from  the  treatment  of  disease.  The  man,  whether  a 
medical  practitioner  or  not,  is  not  indictable  unless  his 
conduct  is  marked  by  gross  ignorance  or  gross  in- 
attention (/).  With  regard  to  negligence,  there  is  a 
great  difference  between  criminal  and  civil  proceedings. 
The  criminal  law  does  not  recognize  the  defence  of 
contributory  negligence  in  manslaughter  (jg). 

It  is  commonly  said  that  in  manslaughter  there  can  Accessories 
be  no  accessories  before  the  fact,  because  the  act^^^"*^®  ^•^^*** 
causing  death  is  done   without  premeditation.    But 
though  this  may  be  true  in  cases  the  gist  of  which 


(e)  V.  i?.  V.  WtUker,  1  C.  &  P.  320. 

(/)  B,  ▼.  Long,  4  C.  &  P.  398. 

(g)  R,  V.  Swindail,  2  C.  &  K.  230 ;  R,  v.  Jones,  11  Cox,  544.  For  other 
clsMea  of  acts  which  amount  to  manslaughter,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
the  classification  of  intents  given  below. 
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Punishment. 


Fighting. 


is  the  sudden  heat,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  cases  in  which 
this  principle  could  not  be  maintained  (A). 

Manslaughter  is  a  felony,  punishable  by  penal  seryi- 
tude  to  the  extent  of  life — or  in  lieu  of,  or  in  addition 
to,  the  penal  servitude  or  imprisonment,  a  fine  may  be 
imposed  (t).  Gases  of  mere  carelessness,  &c.,  legally 
amounting  to  manslaughter,  are  often  more  appro- 
priately punished  by  pecuniary  fine  than  by  the  indig- 
nity of  imprisonment. 

Haying  inquired  into  the  nature  of  the  crimes  of 
murder  and  manslaughter,  we  are  now  in  a  position  to 
examine  certain  classes  of  acts,  and  determine  by  the 
circumstances  whether  they  fall  under  the  head  of 
murder,  manslaughter,  or  excusable  homicide. 

Killing  by  Fighting : — 

i.  Murder — Deliberately  fighting  a  duel — or  after 
time  for  cooling— or  under  any  other  circumstances 
indicating  deliberate  ill-will. 

ii.  Manslaughter — In  a  sudden  quarrel  where  the 
parties  immediately  fight — or  where  the  parties  are 
fighting  in  an  unlawful  amusement. 

iii.  Excusable — In  a  sparring  match  with  gloves,  or 
other  lawful  amusement,  fairly  conducted  in  a  private 
room. 


Correction.  Killing  by  Correetion : — 

i.  Murder — With  weapon  likely  to  cause  death,  6.^., 
an  iron  bar. 

ii.  Manslaughter— With  an  instrument  not  likely  to 
kill,  though  improper  for  use  in  correction — or  where 


(A)  r.  E,  V.  Gay  lory  cited  above,  p.  36. 
(i)  24  &  26  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  5. 
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the  quantity  of  punishment  exceeds  the  bounds  of 
moderation. 

iiL  Excusable — Correcting  in  moderation  a  child, 
servant,  scholar,  or  criminal  intrusted  to  one's  charge. 

Killing  without  intending  to  JciU  whilst  doing  another  in  doing  an 

£1^^  • unlawful  act. 

i.  Murder — If  that  other  act  is  a  felony. 

ii.  Manslaughter — ^If  that  other  act  is  unlawful,  i.e., 
malum  in  se. 

iii.  Excusable — If  that  other  act  is  lawful,  f.6.,  not 
malvm  in  se. 

[But  see  next  paragraph.] 


a 


Killing  whilst  doing  a  lawfxd  h%U  dangerous  act,  e.g ,  in  doing 

drivinfF  : dangerous  act. 

i.  Murder — ^If  he  perceives  the  probability  of  the 
mischief,  and  yet  proceeds  with  his  act. 

ii.  Manslaughter — If  he  might  have  seen  the  iaaig&t 
if,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  he  had  looked  before 
him — or  if,  though  he  previously  gave  wttming,  this 
warning  was  not  likely  to  prove  entirely  effectual,  e.g., 
driving  in  a  crowded  street. 

iii.  Excusable — If  he  uses  such  a  degree  of  caution 
as  to  make  it  improbable  that  any  danger  or  injury 
will  arise  to  others. 

Killing  officers  or  others  engaged  in  effecting  the  ends  Homicide  of 
of  justice ;—  ^®^""'  ^ 

i.  Murder — If  the  officer  or  other  person  is  acting 
with  due  legal  authority,  and  executing  such  authority 
in  a  legal  manner,  the  defendant  knowing  that  autho- 
rity— or,  in  the  case  of  a  private  person  interfering,  the 
intention  of  such  person  being  intimated  expressly. 
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ii.  Manslaughter — If  any  one  of  these  requisites  is 
absent  (k). 

Bj  officers,  &o.     Killing  hy  officers  and  others  in  the  nominal  execution 
of  their  duty : — 

i.  Murder — If  the  killing  happens  in  the  pursuit  of 
a  person  not  resisting,  but  fleeing,  such  person  being 
charged  with  a  misdemeanor  only,  or  the  arrest  being 
only  in  a  civil  suit. 

ii.  Manslaughter — As  above,  if  the  death  is  caused 
by  means  not  likely  or  intended  to  kill — or  if,  in  an 
apprehension  for  felony,  there  is  no  need  for  the  violence 
used  by  the  officer. 

iii.  Justifiable — If  the  officer  or  other  is  resisted  in 
the  legal  execution  of  his  duty,  and  this  in  civil  as 
well  as  in  criminal  cases^if  a  felon  or  giver  of  a 
dangerous  wound  cannot  be  otherwise  apprehended, 
though  he  does  not  resist  but  only  flees  (Q. 

ATTEMPT  TO  MITBDEB. 

^t^^eropt  to  This  crime  is  frequently  described  by  the  judges  as 

next  to  actual  completed  murder,  the  most  serious  crime 
known  to  the  law.  The  Offences  against  the  Person 
Act,  1861,  deals  in  several  sections  with  attempts  to 
murder  effected  in  various  ways.  The  punishment  in 
every  case  is  the  same,  namely,  penal  servitude  to  the 
extent  of  life.  Why  the  last  and  general  section  would 
not  suffice  if  it  stood  alone,  inasmuch  as  it  compre- 
hends all  the  others,  and  awards  the  same  punishment, 
it  is  hard  to  conceive  (m).  The  various  attempts 
specified  are  the  following : — 

(k)  ^  The  guilt  of  the  ofiender  may  thus  depend  entirely  upon  nice  and 
dimcolt  questions  belonging  to  the  civil  branch  of  the  law,  such  as  the 
technical  regularity  of  civil  process,  or  the  precise  duty  of  a  minister  of 
justice  in  its  execution." — Broom,  0.  L.  922. 

(/)  T.  Appendix  at  end  of  chapter. 

(m)  *'The  subdivision  of  the  enactments  is  highly  characteristic  of 
English  law,  and  is  not  without  interest  as  a  memorandum  of  the  suo- 
cessivc  steps  by  which  the  law  was  brought  into  the  present  shape." 
— Fitz.  St.  48. 
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Administering  poison,  wonnding,  or  cansing  grievons 
bodily  harm,  with  intent  to  murder  (n). 

Attempting  to  poison,  shoot,  drown,  suffocate,  or 
strangle,  with  like  intent,  whether  any  bodily  injury 
be  effected  or  not  (o). 

Destroying  or  damaging  any  building  by  gunpowder 
or  other  explosive  substance,  with  like  intent  (p). 

Setting  fire  to  any  vessel  or  its  belongings,  or  casting 
away  or  destroying  any  vessel,  with  like  intent  (s[)* 

Attempting  to  murder  in  any  other  way  (r). 

APPENDIX. 

The  importance  of  a  clear  apprehension  of  the  state  RecapitaUtion 
of  the  law  as  to  what  acts  are  murder,  manslaughter,  tet^^eeT'^'^"' 
and  non-felonious  homicide  respectively,  makes  it  not  murder,  man- 
impertinent  to  insert  the  following  compilation  of  dis-  non-febnioua 
tinctions  judicially  laid  down  on  the  subject,  made  by  homicide. 
Sir  James  Stephen  (Gen.  View  of  Crim.  Law,  116) : — 

"  The  following  states  of  mind  have  been  specifically  Murder, 
determined  to  be  wicked  or  malicious  in  the  degree 
necessary  to  constitute  murder : 

*^  (a.)  An  attempt  to  kill,  whether  directed  against 
the  person  killed  or  not,  or  against  any  specific  person 
or  not. 

**  (b.)  An  intent  to  commit  felony. 

*^  (c.)  An  intent  illegally  to  do  great  bodily  harm. 

"  (d.)  Wanton  indifference  to  life  in  the  performance 
of  an  act  likely  to  cause  death,  whether  lawful  or  not. 


(n)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  11. 
(o)  Ibid.  s.  14. 
ip)  Ibid.  8.  12. 
((/)  Ibid.  8.  13. 
(r)  Ibid.  s.  15. 
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''(e.)  A  deliberate  intent  to  fight  with  deadly 
weapons. 

"  (f.)  An  intent  to  resist  a  lawfnl  apprehension  by 
any  person  legally  authorized  to  apprehend. 

Manslaughter.  "  The  foUowing  states  of  mind  have  been  determined 
to  constitute  that  lighter  degree  of  malice  which  is 
necessary  to  the  crime  of  manslaughter : 

*'  (a.)  An  intent  to  kill  under  the  recent  provocation, 
either  of  considerable  personal  violence  inflicted  on 
the  prisoner  by  the  deceased,  or  of  the  sight  of  the 
act  of  adultery  committed  by  the  deceased  with  the 
prisoner's  wife. 

*'  (b.)  An  intent  to  inflict  bodily  injury  not  likely  to 
cause  death  under  a  slight  provocation,  as  when  a  man 
striking  a  trespasser  with  a  slight  stick  kills  him. 

'^  (c.)  A  deliberate  intent  to  fight  in  a  manner  not 
likely  to  cause  death,  or  an  intent  to  use  a  deadly 
weapon  in  a  fight  begun  without  the  intention  to 
use  it. 

'^  (d.)  An  intent  to  resist  an  unlawful  apprehension, 
or  an  apprehension  of  the  lawfulness  of  which  the 
prisoner  had  no  notice. 

"  (e.)  An  intent  to  apprehend,  or  otherwise  to  exe- 
cute legal  process  executed  with  unnecessary  violence. 

"  (f.)  Negligence  in  doing  a  lawful  act,  or  an  unlaw- 
ful act  not  amounting  to  felony. 

Non-felonious       "  The  following  states  of  mind  have  been  held  not  to 
nomiciae.        y^  malicious  or  wicked  at  all,  and  when  any  of  them 

exist  at  the  time  when  death  is  caused  no  crijBie  is 

committed : 

*^  (a.)  An  intent  to  execute  sentence  of  death. 

**  (b.)  An  intent  to  defend  person,  habitation,  or  pro- 
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perty  against  one  who  manifestly  intends,  or  endeavours 
by  yiolence  or  surprise,  to  commit  a  known  (t.6.,  appa- 
rent) felony,  such  as  rape,  robbery,  arson,  burglary,  &c. 

''(c.)  An  intent  lawfully  to  apprehend  or  keep  in 
custody  a  felon  who  cannot  otherwise  be  apprehended 
or  kept  in  custody,  or  to  keep  the  peace  if  it  cannot 
otherwise  be  kept. 

''(d.)  Absence  of  all  unlawful  or  malicious  intents 
or  states  of  mind.    (This  is  the  case  of  accident)." 
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CHAPTER  II. 


RAPE,  ETC. 


BAPE. 


Defimtion  of    The  offenco  of  having  carnal  knowledge  of  a  woman  by 
™P*'  force  against  her  will. 


Persons  who 
cannot  be  con- 
victed of  the 
crime. 


Essentials  of 
the  crime. 


Certain  persons  cannot  be  convicted  of  this  crime. 
An  infant  under  the  age  of  fourteen  is  deemed  in  law 
to  be  incapable  of  committing  this  offence,  on  account 
of  his  presumed  physical  incapacity.  And  this  is  a 
presumption  which  cannot  be  rebutted  by  evidence  of 
capacity  in  the  particular  case.  Neither  can  a  husband 
be  guilty  of  a  rape  upon  his  wife.  But  both  a  husband 
and  a  boy  under  fourteen  may  be  convicted  as  prin- 
cipals in  the  second  degree,  and  may  be  punished  for 
being  present  aiding  and  abetting. 

To  constitute  the  offence,  the  act  must  be  committed 
by  force,  and  without  the  consent  of  the  female.  If, 
however,  she  yielded  through  fear  of  death  or  duress, 
it  is  nevertheless  rape ;  for  here  the  consent  is  at  most 
imperfect.  So  also  when  she  submitted  under  a  false 
representation,  such  as  that  she  was  about  to  undergo 
medical  treatment,  she  being  ignorant  of  the  nature  of 
the  act  (d).  But  the  crime  is  not  committed  when  the 
woman  has  consented  to  the  act  of  connection  under 
the  belief  that  the  man  was  her  husband.  In  that  case, 
however,  the  man  may  be  convicted  of  an  assault  (t). 
It  is  equally  rape  though  the  female  is  a  common  pros- 

(«)  S,  V.  Flattery,  L.  R.  2  Q.  B.  410 ;  46  L.  J.  (M.C.)  130. 

(0  H'  V.  Barrow,  L.  R.  1  C.  C.  R.  156;  38  L.  J.  (M.C.)  20.  It  is 
doubtful  whether,  after  the  remarks  of  the  Judges  in  B.  v.  Ffattery, 
H.  v.  Barrow  would  now  be  followed. 
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titute  or  the  concubine  of  the  prisoner ;  but  circnm- 
stances  of  this  natnre  will  probably  operate  with  the 
jury  in  their  consideration  as  to  whether  there  was 
consent.  It  is  necessary  to  prove  penetration,  bat  not 
anything  further  (t^).  If  the  prosecution  fail  to  prove 
this,  the  prisoner  may  nevertheless  be  convicted  of  the 
attempt.    * 

At  almost  every  trial  for  this  crime  the  words  of  Sir  Credibility  of 
Matthew  Hale  are  recalled :  "  It  is  an  accusation  easy  *r*fK^**™^rJ 

•^  of  the  womao. 

to  be  made  and  hard  to  be  proved,  but  harder  to  be 
defended  by  the  party  accused,  though  innocent."  It 
will  be  well  to  estimate  the  degree  of  credibility  of  the 
testimony  of  the  woman,  for  of  course  she  is  a  compe- 
tent witness.  On  this  point  we  cannot  do  better  than 
remember  the  words  of  Blackstone  (x).  The  credi- 
bility of  her  testimony,  and  how  far  she  is  to  be 
believed,  must  be  left  to  the  jury  upon  the  circum- 
stances of  fact  that  concur  in  that  testimony.  For 
instance,  if  the  witness  be  of  good  fame ;  if  she  pre- 
sently discovered  the  offence  and  made  search  for  the 
offender;  if  the  party  accused  fled  for  it;  these  and 
the  like  are  concurring  circumstances,  which  give 
greater  probability  to  her  evidence.  But,  on  the  other 
side,  if  she  be  of  evil  fame,  and  stand  unsupported  by 
the  testimony  of  others;  if  she  concealed  the  injury 
for  any  considerable  time  after  she  had  opportunity  to 
complain ;  if  the  place  where  the  fact  was  alleged  to 
have  been  committed  was  where  it  was  possible  she 
might  have  been  heard,  and  she  made  no  outcry ;  these 
and  the  like  circumstances  carry  a  strong,  but  not 
conclusive,  presumption  that  her  testimony  is  false  or 
feigned.  The  prisoner  may  call  evidence  to  her  gene- 
rally bad  character  for  want  of  chastity  or  indecency, 
and  of  her  having  had  connection  with  him  previously, 
but  not  of  her  having  had  connection  with  others.  As 
to  the  last  point  she  may  be  asked  the  question,  but  is 

(u)  24  &  25  Vict,  c  100,  s.  63. 
(x)  4  Bl.  213. 
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not  compelled  to  answer  it ;  if  she  denies  it,  the  person 
referred  to  cannot  be  called  to  contradict  her  (y). 

The  punishment  for  this  crime,  which  is  a  felony,  is 
penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of  life  (z). 


OABNALLY  ABUSma  OHILDBEK. 

Carnally  To  Unlawfully  and  carnally  know  and  abuse  any  girl, 

*h-id"*^  if  she  is  under  the  age  of  twelve  years,  is  a  felony, 

punishable  by  penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of  life ;  if 
between  twelve  and  thirteen,  it  is  a  misdemeanor,  pun- 
ishable by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years  (a). 

In  this  offence  it  is  immaterial  whether  the  act  were 
done  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the  child.  She 
may  be  a  witness  on  her  oath  if  she  appears  sufficiently 
to  understand  the  nature  and  obligation  of  an  oath. 

Procuring  Another  offence  may  be  noticed  here : — By  false  pre- 

young  females  tonccs,  falso  representations,  or  other  fraudulent  means, 
nertfon  &a"     *^  procure  any  female  under  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  to  have  illicit  carnal  connection  with  any  man  is 
a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  imprisonment  not  ex- 
ceeding two  years  (b). 


Indecent 
assault,  &c 


To  commit  an  indecent  assault  upon  any  female,  or 
to  attempt  to  have  carnal  knowledge  of  a  girl  under 
twelve  years  of  age,  is  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years  (c). 

It  is  no  defence  to  a  charge  or  indictment  for  an 
indecent  assault  on  a  young  person  under  the  age  of 
thirteen  to  prove  that  he  or  she  consented  to  the  act 
of  indecency  (d). 


(jf)  B.  T.  Hdme$^  L.  R.  1  C.  C.  R.  334 ;  41  L.  J.  (M.C.)  12. 

(e)  24  &  25  Vict,  c  100,  s.  48. 

(a)  38  k  30  Vict.  c.  94. 

(6)  24  k  25  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  49. 

(c)  Ibid.  8.  52. 

(d)  43  &  44  Vict.  c.  45,  s.  2. 
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UNNATUEAL  0BIME8. 

To  commit  tbe  erinie  against  nature,  with  mankind  Sodomy  and 
or  with  any  animal,  is  a  felony,  punishable  by  penal  ^*****^**y- 
servitude ;  the  penal  servitude  may  extend  to  life,  but 
may  not  be  less  than  ten  years  (e).  The  evidence  is 
the  same  as  in  rape,  with  two  exceptions :  (a)  It  is  not 
necessary  to  prove  the  offence  to  have  been  committed 
without  the  consent  of  the  person  upon  whom  it 
was  perpetrated,  (b)  Both  parties,  if  consenting,  are 
equally  guilty ;  but  if  one  of  the  parties  is  a  boy  under 
the  age  of  fourteen  years,  it  is  felony  in  the  other  only. 

To  attempt  to  commit  the  said  crime,  or  to  make  Attempt,  &c. 
an  assault  with  intent  to  commit  the  same,  or  to  make 
any  indecent  assault  upon  a  male  person,  is  a  misde- 
meanor, punishable  by  penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of 
ten  years  (/). 

ATTEMPTS  TO  PBOOtJBE  ABOBTIOK. 

Three  classes  of  persons  may  be  guilty  of  crimes  Attempt  to 
under  this  heading.    The  woman  herself — the  person  ^[^"„ 
who  procures  or  supplies  the  drug,  &c. — some  other 
person. 

For  a  woman  being  with  child,  with  intent  to  pro-  hj  the  woman, 
cure  her  own  miscarriage,  to  administer  to  herself 
any  poison  or  other  noxious  drug,  or  to  use  any  instru- 
ment or  other  means ;  or 

For  any  person  to  do  the  same  with  intent  to  procure  bj  some  other 
the  miscarriage  of  any  woman,  whether  she  be  with  ?*"****• 
child  or  not,  is  a  felony,  punishable  by  penal  servitude 
to  the  extent  of  life  (g). 

For  any  person  to  procure  or  supply  poison  or  other  Supplying  the 
noxious  thing,  or  any  instrument  or  other  thing,  know- 


means. 


(e)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  a.  61. 

(/ )  Ibid.  s.  62.    As  to  obtaining  money  by  threatening  to  accuse  of 
this  crime,  t.  p.  106. 
(g)  Ibid.  s.  58. 
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ing  that  the  same  is  intended  to  be  unlawfully  nsed 
with  intent  to  procure  the  miscarriage  of  a  woman,  is 
a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  penal  servitude  to  the 
extent  of  five  years  (%)• 

OONOEALMEKT  OF  BIRTH. 

Concealment  of     If  a  womau  is  delivered  of  a  child,  every  person  who 
birth.  ijy  ^^^  secret  disposition  of  the  dead  body  of  the  child, 

whether  it  died  before,  at,  or  after  its  birth,  endeavours 
to  conceal  the  birth  thereof,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
punishable  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years. 
A  person  tried  for  and  acquitted  of  murder  may  be 
sentenced  for  concealment  of  birth,  if  the  facts  justify 
*that  conclusion  (i). 

What  must  be      The  denial  of  the  birth  only  is  not  sufficient.    There 
^^^^  '  must  be  some  act  of  disposal  of  the  body  after  the  child 

is  dead  (k).  In  order  to  convict  a  woman  of  attempting 
to  conceal  the  birth  of  her  child,  a  dead  body  must  be 
found  and  identified  as  that  of  the  child  of  which  she 
is  alleged  to  have  been  delivered  (Z).  It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  offence  may  be  committed  by  others,  and 
not  only  by  the  mother. 

ABDUCTION. 

Abdaction.  We  may  distinguish  three  classes  of  cases : — 

i.  Of  a  woman  on  account  of  her  forhme. 

On  account  of  Where  a  woman  of  any  age  has  any  interest  (legal 
fortune?*^ "  ^^  equitable,  present  or  future,  absolute,  conditional,  or 
contingent)  in  any  real  or  personal  estate,  or  is  a  pre- 
sumptive heiress  or  co-heiress,  or  presumptive  next  of 
kin  to  any  one  having  such  interest — (a)  whosoever, 
from  motives  of  lucre,  takes  away  or  detains  such  woman 

(A)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  59. 
(0  Ibid.  8.  60. 

Ik)  H.  V.  Turner,  8  C.  &  P.  756. 
(0  i?.  V.  Wiiliama,  11  Cox,  684. 
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against  her  will,  with  intent  himself,  or  to  cause  some 
other  person,  to  marry  her,  or  have  carnal  knowledge 
of  her — or  (b)  whosoever  fraudulently  allures,  takes 
away,  or  detains  such  woman,  being  under  the  age  of 
twenty-one^  out  of  the  possession  or  against  the  will  of 
her  father  or  mother,  or  other  person  having  the  lawful 
care  or  charge  of  her,  with  like  intent,  is  guilty  of  a 
felony,  punishable  by  penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of 
fourteen  years.  The  convicted  person  is  also  rendered 
incapable  of  taking  any  interest  in  her  property ;  and 
if  he  is  married  to  her,  the  property  will  be  settled  as 
the  Chancery  Division,  upon  an  information  at  the 
suit  of  the  Attorney-General,  appoints  (m).  The  intent 
to  marry  or  have  carnal  knowledge  need  only  be  proved, 
not  the  carrying  out  of  that  intent.  The  wife  is  a 
competent  witness  either  for  or  against  the  prisoner. 
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ii.  ^j  force  with  intent  to  marry. 

The  same  punishment  attends  the  forcible  taking  By  force,  with 

intent  *- 
marry. 


away  or  detaining  against  her  will  a  woman  of  any  age,  '"**'**  *® 


with  intent  to  marry  or  carnally  know  her,  or  cause 
her  to  be  married  or  carnally  known  by  any  other 
person  (n). 

iii.  Of  a  girl  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

To  unlawfully  take  or  cause  to  be  taken  any  unmarried  or  girl  under 
girl  under  the  age  of  sixteen  out  of  the  possession  and  ■"*««»*• 
against  the  will  of  her  father  or  mother,  or  of  any  other 
person  having  the  lawful  care  or  charge  of  her,  is  a 
misdemeanor,  punishable  by  imprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing two  years  (o). 

If  the  girl  leaves  her  father,  &c.,  without  any  induce-  Who  are  within 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  and  then  goes  to  him,  ^^^  P^^'^*^- 
he  is  not  within  the  statute  {jp).    Nor  is  he,  if  he  did  not 

(m)  24  &  25  Vict,  c  100,  b.  53. 

(n)  Ibid.  8.  54. 

(o)  Ibid.  8.  55. 

0>)  R.  V.  OUfier,  10  Cox,  402. 
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know,  and  bad  no  reason  to  know,  that  she  was  nnder 
the  lawful  charge  of  the  father  or  other  person  (q). 
Of  course  mere  absence  for  a  temporary  purpose  and 
with  intention  of  returning  does  not  interrupt  the 
possession  of  the  father,  &c.  It  is  no  defence  that  the 
defendant  did  not  know  her  to  be  under  sixteen,  or 
might  suppose  from  her  appearance  that  she  was  older, 
or  even  that  he  believed  that  he  knew  she  was  over 
that  age(r).  A  taking  by  force  is  not  necessary  to 
constitute  the  offence.  It  is  immaterial  whether  there 
be  any  corrupt  motive,  whether  the  girl  consent,  and 
whether  the  defendant  be  a  male  or  female  (s). 

OHILD-STEAIiIKa,  ABANDONINa,   ETC. 

Child-gteaiing.  To  unlawfuUy,  either  by  force  or  fraud,  lead  or  take 
away,  or  decoy  or  entice  away,  or  detain  a  child  under 
the  age  of  fourteen  years,  with  intent  to  deprive  the 
parent,  or  other  person  having  lawful  care  or  charge, 
of  the  possession  of  the  child,  or  with  intent  to  steal 
any  article  upon  or  about  the  child ;  or,  with  any  such 
intent,  to  receive  or  harbour  any  such  child,  knowing 
the  same  to  have  been  so  led  away,  &c.,  is  a  felony, 
punishable  by  penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of  seven 
years.  But  persons  claiming  any  right  to  the  posses- 
sion of  the  child  do  not  fall  within  the  statute  {t). 

Child-abandon-     To  Unlawfully  abandon  or  expose  any  child  under 
losing!  ^''       ^^6  &S^  o^  ^^0  years  in  such  manner  that  its  life  is 
endangered  or  its  health  is,  or  is  likely  to  be,  perma- 
nently injured,  is  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  penal 
servitude  to  the  extent  of  five  years  (u). 

(q)  B.  V.  Sibbert,  L.  R.  1  C.  C.  R  184 ;  38  L.  J.  (M.C.)  61. 
(r)  B.  V.  Prince,  L.  R  2  C.  C.  R.  154 ;  44  L.  J.  (M.C.)  122. 
(s)  B.  y.  ffandley,  1  F.  &  F.  648. 
{t)  24  &  25  Vict,  c  100,  8.  56. 

(tt)  Ibid.  8.  27 ;  v.  B.  y.  F<Jkinghamy  L.  R.  1  C.  C.  R.  222 ;  39  L.  J. 
(M.C.)  47,  shewing  how  little  will  warrant  a  conyiction. 
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ASSAULTS,  ETC. 

Uin)EB  this  head  we  shall  consider  all  the  remaining 
offences  against  the  person. 

COMMON  ASSAX^T. 

An  assavU  is  an  attempt  or  offer  to  commit  a  forcible  Assault, 
crime  against  the  person  of  another ;  for  example,  pre- 
senting a  loaded  gun  at  a  person.  It  will  be  noticed 
that  there  need  not  be  an  actual  touching  of  the 
person  assaulted.  But  mere  words  never  amount  to 
an  assault  (v). 

The  unlimited  character  of  this  crime  makes  it  a  Comprehen- 
convenient  means  of  punishing  a  variety  of  crimes  ^^T®*^®^  **^  **** 

*  '^  •'  cniD6. 

which  do  not  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  assaults^  at  least 
not  in  the  popular  signification  of  the  term;  for  ex- 
ample, putting  a  child  into  a  bag,  hanging  it  on  some 
palings,  and  there  leaving  it  (w). 

A  battery  is  not  necessarily  a  forcible  striking  with  Batteiy. 
the  hand  or  stick  or  the  like,  but  includes  every  touch- 
ing or  laying  hold  (however  trifling)  of  another  person, 
or  his  clothes,  in  an  angry,  revengeful,  rude,  insolent, 
or  hostile  manner;  for  example,  jostling  another  out 
of  the  way.  Thus,  if  a  man  strikes  at  another  with  a 
cane  or  fist,  or  throws  a  bottle  at  him,  if  he  miss,  it  is 
an  assault ;  if  he  hit,  it  is  a  battery. 


(v)  1  Hawk.  c.  62,  s.  1. 

(to)  S.  y.  March,  1  C.  &  K.  496. 

N   2 
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£fiect  of  As  a  rule,  consent  on  the  part  of  the  complainant 

coMcnt.  deprives  the  act  of  the  character  of  an  assault,  unless, 

indeed,  non-resistance  has  been  brought  about  by 
fraud.  But  the  fact  of  consent  will  in  general  be 
immaterial  when  an  actual  battery  or  breach  of  the 
peace  has  been  committed  (x). 

Assault  the  A  commou  assault  is  also  the  subject  of  a  civil  action 

subject  also  of  fQj.  damages :  and  the  party  injured  may  either  prose- 

civil  proceed-  o*  r       y       j  v  ^  r 

ings.  cute  or  bring  his  action  first.     The  court  will  not, 

however,  pass  judgment  during  the  pendency  of  a  civil 
action  for  the  same  assault  (y).  the  reason  obviously 
being  that  otherwise  the  issue  of  the  civil  action  might 
be  prejudiced. 

Punishment,  or     A  commou  assault,  that  is,  a  mere  assault  which  may 
compensation.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  j^^^^  proceeded  to  a  battery,  is  a  misde* 

meaner,  punishable  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
one  year  (2).  But  the  justice  of  the  case  is  often  more 
adequately  met  by  compensation  to  the  person  injured. 
Therefore,  with  the  assent  of  the  prosecution,  if  the 
circumstances  appear  to  warrant  that  course,  the  court 
may  allow  the  defendant  to  plead  guilty,  and  inflict 
upon  him  a  merely  nominal  fine,  on  the  understanding 
that  he  shall  make  a  compensation  to  the  prose- 
cutor (a). 

Snmmarj  Commou  assaults  are  usually  disposed  of  by  the 

proceedings,  magistrates  assembled  at  petty  sessions.  The  limit  of 
punishment  in  ordinary  cases  of  such  summary  con- 
viction is  a  fine  of  £5  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding 
two  months ;  but  in  some  more  serious  cases  of  assault 
upon  females  or  boys  whose  age  does  not  exceed  four- 
teen years,  the  limits  are  £20  and  six  months  {b). 


(x)  Broom,  917. 

(jyj  R,  V.  McJum,  4  A.  &  E.  575. 

(«)  24  &  25  Vict,  c  100,  s.  47. 

(a)  R,  V.  Rofdiwgh^  12  Cox,  &. 

(6)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  ss.  42,  43. 
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When  a  husband  ia  convicted  snmmarily  or  other-  jadictai 
wise  of  an  aggravated  assault  upon  his  wife,  the  court  "P*"*^**"^ 
or  magistrate,  if  satisfied  that  the  future  safety  of  the 
wife  is  in  peril,  has  power  to  make  an  order  having 
the  effect  of  a  judicial  separation ;  and  may  also  order 
the  husband  to  pay  a  weekly  sum  for  the  support  of  the 
wife,  and  to  give  the  custody  of  children  under  the  age 
of  ten  years  to  the  wife.  The  orders  for  alimentary 
payments  and  for  custody  of  the  children  are  revocable 
in  case  of  adultery  of  the  wife.  And  all  orders  under 
these  powers  are  subject  to  appeal  to  the  Probate  and 
Admiralty  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  (c). 

The  magistrates  have  not  power  to  hear  and  deter- 
mine any  assault  involving  a  question  of  title  to  lands, 
tenements,  or  hereditaments,  or  any  interest  therein  or 
accruing  therefrom,  or  as  to  any  bankruptcy  or  insol- 
vency, or  any  execution  under  the  process  of  any  court 
of  justice.  And  if  the  assault  is  accompanied  by  an 
attempt  to  commit  a  felony,  or,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
magistrates,  is  a  fit  subject  for  prosecution  by  indict- 
ment, they  may  abstain  from  any  adjudication  and 
leave  the  case  to  be  prosecuted  by  indictment  (d). 

As  to  the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  accused,  it  i>efence. 
may  be  stated  generally  that  the  same  facts  which 
would  reduce  a  homicide  to  misadventure  are  a  good 
defence  upon  an  indictment  for  a  battery  (e).  Other 
defences  are,  that  it  was  committed  merely  in  self- 
defence,  or  in  the  proper  administration  of  moderate 
correction,  or  in  the  execution  of  public  justice,  or  in 
some  lawful  game.  Inasmuch  as  it  would  not  be  right 
that  the  defendant  should  be  punished  twice  for  the 
same  offence,  it  is  a  good  defence  that  the  matter  has 
been  disposed  of  by  two  justices :  provided  that  if  the 
defendant  has  been  convicted  he  has  paid  the  penalty 


(c)  41  &  42  Vict  c  19. 

(<0  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  46. 

(«)  Arch.  718. 
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and  suffered  the  imprisonment  awarded ;  if  dismissed, 
it  does  not  matter  whether  it  was  on  the  ground  of 
justification,  the  trifling  character  of  the  offence,  or 
because  it  was  not  proved  (/). 

So  much  for  common  assaults ;  we  have  now  to  deal 
with  those  of  an  aggravated  character. 

ACTUAL   AND  GBIEVOUS  BODILY  HABU. 

Actaai  bodily       If  the   assault   occasious   actual  bodily  harm   the 
^^'™'  punishment  is  penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of  five 

years  (ff)  for  the  misdemeanor.  Actual  bodily  harm 
would  include  any  hurt  or  injury  calculated  to  inter- 
fere with  the  health  or  comfort  of  the  prosecutor ;  it 
need  not  be  an  injury  of  a  permanent  character  (h). 

Woandingand  Unlawfully  and  maliciously  wounding  or  inflicting 
harm!"*  ^^^^^  ^^7  Qf^^ous  bodily  harm  upon  any  other  person,  with 
or  without  any  weapon  or  instrument,  is  a  misde- 
meanor, punishable  by  penal  servitude  to  the  extent 
of  five  years  (t).  If  any  person  (a)  wound,  (b)  cause 
grievous  bodily  harm,  (c)  shoot  at,  or  (d)  attempt  to 
shoot  at  any  other  person,  with  intent  to  (a)  maim, 
(b)  disfigure,  or  (c)  disable  any  person,  or  (d)  to  do 
some  other  grievous  bodily  harm  to  him,  or  (e)  to  resist 
or  prevent  the  lawful  apprehension  of  any  one,  he  is 
guilty  of  a  felony,  punishable  by  penal  servitude  to  the 
extent  of  life  (J). 

Wound.  To  constitute  a  wotrndinff^  the  continuity  of  the  skin 

must  be  broken.  The  nature  of  the  instrument  is 
immaterial,  whether  it  be  a  stab  by  a  knife,  a  kick,  or 
a  gunshot  wound,  &c.  (k). 


(/)  24  &  25  Vict,  c  100,  as.  44,  45. 

(g)  Ibid.  8.  47. 

(A)  Arch.  718. 

(0  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  8.  20. 

0)  Ibid.  8.  18. 

(*)  R.  V.  Wood,  1  Mood.  0.  C.  278  j  £.  v.  BriggSy  Ibid.  318. 
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To  maim  is  to  injure  any  part  of  a  man's  body,  Maim, 
which  may  render  him  less  capable  of  fighting.    The 
injury  is  termed  mayhem. 

The  term  "  disfigure  "  explains  itself.     To  disable^  Disfigure, 
refers  to  the  causing  of  a  permanent,  and  not  merely  ^^^^®* 
a  temporary  disablement  (Z). 

The  grievous  bodily  harm  need  not  be  either  per- 
manent or  dangerous,  so  long  as  it  seriously  interferes 
with  health  or  comfort  (m). 

The  intent  can  of  course  only  be  proved  by  presump-  The  iBtonft. 
tiye  evidence  gathered  from  the  facts  of  the  case.  The 
intent  need  not  be  to  maim,  &c.,  the  particular  person 
who  is  injured ;  thus,  if  a  person  intending  to  inflict 
grievous  bodily  harm  on  A.,  wounds  B.,  he  is  guilty  of 
wounding  with  intent,  &c.  (n). 

ASSAX7LT  WITH  ENTEKT  TO  OOMHOT  A   FELONY. 

This  crime  is  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  with  im-  Asnnit  with 
prisonment  not  exceeding  two  years.     K  the  ii^tent  ^Jj^^^"* 
cannot  be  proved,  the  defendant  may  be  convicted  of 
a  common  assault  (o).  . 

ATTEMPT  TO  OHOES,  BTO.,  WITH  INTENT,  ETO. 

Whosoever  attempts  to  choke,  suffocate,  or  strangle  any  Attempt  to 
other  person,  or  by  any  means  calculated  to  choke,  &c.,  ^^.J^^  to\&c 
renders  any  other  person  insensible,  unconscious,  or 
incapable  of  resistance,  with  intent  to  enable  himself 
or  any  other  person  to  commit,  or  assist  in  commit- 
ting, any  indictable  offence,  is  guilty  of  felony,  and 
punishable  with  penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of  life, 
with  or  without  whipping  in  addition  (p). 

(0  -S.  ▼.  Boyoe,  1  Mood.  C.  C.  29. 

(m)  y.  B,  y.  Ashman,  1  F.  &  F.  88. 

(n)  H,  y.  Stopford,  11  Coz,  643. 

(o)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  38. 

(p)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  8.  21  ;  26  &  27  Vict.  c.  44. 
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To  drug,  &c,  With  like  intent,  to  apply,  or  administer,  or  canse  to 
wi  m  n  ,  ^^  taken,  or  to  attempt  to  administer,  &c.,  or  to  attempt 
to  canse  to  be  administered,  &c.,  any  chloroform,  land- 
annm,  or  other  stupefying  or  averpotvering  drug^  matter, 
or  thing,  is  a  felony,  punishable  in  the  same  way,  with 
the  exception  of  the  whipping  {g). 

ADHINISTEBIKa  POISON,   ETO. 

Administering  To  administer,  &c.,  any  poison,  or  other  destmctive 
poison,  ^^  noxious  thing,  so  as  thereby  to  endanger  life  or  to 

inflict  grievous  bodily  harm,  is  a  felony,  punishable  by 
penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of  ten  years  (r).  If  the 
administering,  though  it  does  not  so  endanger  life 
or  inflict  harm,  is  with  intent  to  injure,  aggrieve,  or 
annoy  the  person,  the  ofience  is  a  misdemeanor, 
punishable  by  penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of  five 
years  (s).  A  person  indicted  for  the  first  offence  may 
be  found  guilty  of  the  second  {t). 

EXPLOSIVE  OB  OOBBOSIVE  SUBSTAKOBS. 

Injuring  by  By  cxplosiou  of  gunpowdcr  or  other  explosive  sub- 
cowMirc,'or  stauce,  to  bum,  maim,  disfigure,  disable,  or  do  any 
other  destruc-  gricvous  bodily  harm  to  any  person,  is  a  felony,  punish- 
it^<^  *We  by  penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of  life  (w).    The 

same  punishment  is  awarded  for  causing  any  gun- 
powder, or  other  explosive  sifbstance,  to  explode,  or 
sending  or  delivering  to,  or  causing  to  be  taken  or  re- 
ceived by,  any  person,  any  explosive  or  other  dangerous 
or  noxious  thing,  or  putting  or  laying  at  any  place,  or 
throwing  at  or  upon,  or  otherwise  applying  to  any 
person  any  corrosive  fluid  or  any  destructive  or  explo- 
sive substance,  with  irUeni  to  bum,  maim,  disfigure, 
or  disable,  or  do  any  grievous  bodily  harm  to  any 
person,  and  this  whether  any  bodily  injury  be  effected 

(9)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  22. 
(r)  Ibid.  8.  23. 
(«)  Ibid.  8.  24. 
(0  Ibid.  8.  25. 
(tt)  Ibid.  8.  28. 
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or  not  {x).  If  the  gunpowder  or  other  explosive  sub- 
stance is  placed  in,  thrown  in,  into,  upon,  against,  or 
near  any  building,  ship,  or  vessel,  with  intent  to  do 
any  bodily  injury  to  any  person,  whether  such  purpose 
be  effected  or  not,  the  offender  is  guilty  of  a  felony^ 
punishable  by  penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of  fourteen 
years  (y). 

ENDANOEBma  SAFETY  OF  BAILWAY  PASSENOEBS. 

The  following  acts  are  felonious,  punishable  by  penal  Acts  endanger- 
servitude  to  the  extent  of  life :—  »°f,  "^«*y  *^^ 

railway 

(i.)  To  put  or  throw  upon  or  across  any  railway  any  pMsengcn : 
wood,  stone,  or  other  thing ;  (ii.)  to  take  up,  remove, 
or  displace  any  rail,  sleeper,  or  other  thing  belonging 
to  a  railway ;  (iii.)  to  move  or  divert  any  points  or  other 
machinery  belonging  to  any  railway ;  (iv.)  to  make,  or 
shew,  hide  or  remove  any  signal  or  light  upon  or 
near  to  any  railway;  (v.)  to  do  or  cause  any  other 
thing  to  be  done  with  intent  to  endanger  the  safety  of 
passengers  (s) ;  or  (vi.)  to  throw  against  or  into  any 
railway  engine,  carriage,  or  truck,  any  wood,  stone,  or 
other  thing,  with  intent  to  injure  or  endanger  the 
safety  of  any  person  in  the  train  (a).  If  committed  by 
a  young  person,  these  offences  may  be  dealt  with  sum- 
marily and  punished  by  fine  or  imprisonment  for  three 
months ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  male  under  fourteen  years 
of  age  with  a  whipping  {h). 

It  is  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  with  imprisonment  misdemeanor, 
not  exceeding  two  years,  by  any  unlawful  act,  or  by 
any  wilful  omission  or  neglect,  to  endanger  the  safety 
of  any  person  conveyed  or  being  in  or  upon  a  railway, 
or  to  aid  or  assist  therein  (o). 

As  to  injuries  from  Furious  Driving,  v.  p.  137. 


(«)  24  &  25  Vict.  &  100,  s.  29. 
)  Ibid.  s.  30. 

m)  Ibid.  s.  32. 

a)  Ibid.  s.  33. 

6)  42  &  49  Vict.  c.  49,  s.  11.     ▼.  p.  469. 
(c)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  34. 
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ASSAULTS,   ETC.,   OONNEOTED   WITH  WBEGKS. 

Assaulting  Tq  assauIt,   and  strike  or  wound  any  magistrate, 

ingr&c.,***  officer,  or  other  person  lawfully  authorized  in,  or  on 
account  of  his  exercising  his  duty  in  the  preservation 
of  any  vessel  in  distress,  or  any  wrecked  vessel  or 
goods,  is  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  penal  servi- 
tude to  the  extent  of  seven  years  (d). 


wrecks. 


Impeding 
escape. 


To  impede  any  person  endeavouring  to  escape  from 
a  wreck  or  vessel  in  distress,  or  endeavouring  to  save 
another,  is  a  felony,  punishable  by  penal  servitude  to 
the  extent  of  life  (e). 


Forcing 
seamen  on 
shore. 


Unlawfally 


FOBOma  SEAMEN  ON  SHORE. 

For  a  master  or  other  person  belonging  to  a  British 
ship  wrongfully  to  force  on  shore  and  leave  behind,  or 
otherwise  wilfully  and  wrongfully  to  leave  on  shore  or 
at  sea,  any  seaman  or  apprentice,  before  the  completion 
of  the  voyage  for  which  he  is  engaged,  or  the  return  of 
the  ship  to  the  United  Kingdom,  is  a  misdemeanor  (f). 
So  also  is  it  to  discharge  or  leave  behind  any  seaman 
iwmng  seamen  qj  apprentice  in  any  place  abroad,  without  obtaining 
the  proper  sanction  specified  in  the  Act  (g).  Each  of 
these  misdemeanors  is  punishable  by  fine  and  im- 
prisonment, or  may  be  dealt  with  on  summary  convic- 
tion, and,  in  that  case,  is  punishable  by  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  six  months,  or  a  penalty  not  exceeding 
£100  (h). 

ASSAULTS  ON  0FFICEB8. 

Assanita  on         To  assault,  rosist,  or  wilfully  obstruct  any  peace 
peace  o  cere,   ^jj^gj.  ^  ^j^q  ^^^  execution  of  his  duty,  or  any  person 

acting  in  aid  of  such  officer,  or  to  assault  any  person 
with  intent  to  resist  or  prevent  the  lawful  apprehension 


I 


d)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  37. 

e)  Ibid.  8.  17. 

(/)  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  104,  8.  206. 
(y)  IbM.  8.  207. 

(A)  Ibid.  8.  518. 
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of  oneself  or  of  any  other  person  for  any  ofience,  is  a 
misdemeanor,  punishable  by  imprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing two  years  (t). 


ASSAULTS  ON  OTHERS  IK  THB  EXBCUTION  OF  THEIB  DUTT. 

dergymea, — By  threats  or  force  to  obstmct  or  pre-  ABsauits,  &c, 
vent  a  clergyman  or  other  minister  in  or  from  exer-  ^^  ^  ergymen. 
cising  his  functions,  or  (b)  to  strike,  or  offer  violence 
to  one  so  engaged,  or  (c)  to  arrest,  even  upon  civil 
process,  one  so  engaged,  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
accused,  going  to  or  coming  from  such  performance, 
is  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  two  years  {j). 

Qamekeeper^  v.  p.  143. 

ASSAULTS  ON  THOSE  IN  A  DEFENCELESS  POSITION. 

Apprentices  or  Servants. — Whosoever,  being  legally  Araaalts  on, 
liable  either  as  master  or  mistress  to  provide  for  any  apprentiros  or 
apprentice  or  servant  necessary  food,  clothing,  or  lodg-  serTants. 
ing,   wilfully  and  without  lawful  excuse  refuses  or 
neglects  to  do  so,  or  (b)  unlawfully  and  maliciously 
does  or  causes  to  be  done  any  bodily  harm,  so  that  the 
life  of  the  apprentice  or  servant  is  likely  to  be  per- 
manently injured,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  is 
punishable  by  penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of  five 
years  (i). 

Lunatics. — ^Abusing,  ill-treating,  or  wilfully  neglect-  Kegieeting  or 
ing  a  patient  in  a  private  asylum,  by  any  person  em-  l^atiS 
ployed  therein,  or  any  single  patient  by  any  one  having 
charge  of  or  attending   upon  such  lunatic,  is  a  mis- 
demeanor, or  punishable   on  summary   conviction  by 


(i)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  8.  38.    v.  also  34  &  35  Vict,  c  112,  s.  12. 
For  assaulting,  &c.,  officers  of  the  customs,  y.  p.  116. 
(j)  24  &  25  Vict,  c  100,  s.  36. 
(A)  Ibid.  8.  26. 
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forfeiture  not  exceeding  £20  (Z).  So,  also,  is  the 
striking,  wonnding,  ill-treating,  or  wilful  neglect  of 
any  lunatic  confined  in  a  county  or  public  asylum  by 
any  person  employed  therein  (m).  A  similar  provision 
is  made  with  regard  to  persons  confined  in  asylums  for 
criminal  lunatics  (n). 

FALSE  DIPBISONMENT. 

False  imprison-     False  imprisonment  is  a  misdemeanor  at  common 

^^^  '  law,  punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both.     All 

that  the  prosecutor  has  to  prove  is  the  imprisonment ; 

it  is  for  the  defendant  to  justify  what  he  did  (o).     A 

count  for  a  common  assault  is  usually  added. 

What  amounts  Every  confinement  or  restraint  of  the  liberty  of  a 
prisonment.  persou  is  an  imprisonment ;  for  example,  by  detaining  a 
man  in  the  streets.  Though  a  party,  on  being  shewn 
a  magistrate's  warrant,  goes  willingly  at  the  desire  of 
a  constable,  this  is  an  imprisonment  which  the  con- 
stable may  be  called  upon  to  justify  (p). 

We  shall  see  under  the  title  ''  Arrest "  in  what  cases 
one  person  is  justified  in  detaining  another  (q). 


(0  16  &  17  Vict,  c  96,  8.  9. 
(m)  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  97,  s.  123. 
(n)  23  &  24  Vict  c  75,  s.  13. 
(o)  Arch.  751. 

(jol)  CAmn  v.  Morris^  2  C.  &  P.  361. 

(q)  As  to  Indecent  Assault,  v.  p.  174;  Assaults  in  Violation  of  Trade, 
▼.  p.  124 ;  Spring  Guns,  &c,  y.  p.  144. 
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PART  III. 

OFFENCES  AGAINST  INDIVIDUALS— THEIB 

PROPERTY. 


CHAPTEB  I. 

LARCENY. 

Laboeny  or  theft  may  be  defined  as  "  the  wilfully  wrong-  Definition  of 
fnl  taking  possession  of  the  goods  of  another  with  intent  ^^^^' 
to  deprive  the  owner  of  his  property  in  them  (r). 

Larceny  is  either  Simple  or  Compound.     Compound,  Larceny, 
or  as  it  is  termed  "  mixed  "  or  "  complicated  "  larceny,  ^^'^^*^'^ 
differs  from  simple  larceny  merely  in  that  the  former  is 

(r)  Rose  634;  Fitz.  St.  126.  This  definition,  taken  from  Roscoe's 
Evidence  in  Criminal  Cases,  with  a  modification  suggested  by  Sir  James 
Stephen,  may  not  at  first  sight  appear  to  indicate  all  the  elements  of 
larceny.  An  ordinary  definition  is  something  of  this  sort :  '*  A  taking 
and  carrying  away  of  the  personal  goods  of  another  of  any  yalne,  against 
the  will  or  without  the  consent  of  the  owner,  without  any  bont  fide  dum 
of  right,  with  a  felonious  intent." — ^Arch.  Quarter  Sessions.  But  the  defi- 
nition in  the  text,  besides  avoiding  certain  defects,  contains  all  the  essen- 
tials set  out  in  the  second  definition.  Thus  **  without  any  claim  of  right  by 
the  taker  "  is  included  in  the  part  relating  to  the  intent ;  **  against  the  will 
of  the  owner  "  in  **  wrongful    ;  **  carrying  away  "  in  '*  taking  possession.'' 

As  an  example  of  the  definitions  contained  in  the  recent  biU  for 
establishing  a  Criminal  Code  we  may  instance  the  following  definition  of 
Theft  :— 

"  Theft  or  stealing  is  the  act  of  fraudulently  and  without  colour  of 
right  taking,  or  fraudulently  and  without  colour  of  right  couTerting  to 
the  use  of  any  person,  anything  capable  of  being  stolen,  with  intent 

to  deprive  the  owner  or  any  person  having  any  special  property  or 
interest  therein  permanently  of  such  thing,  or  of  such  property,  or 
interest ; 

to  pledge  the  same  or  deposit  it  as  security ; 

to  part  with  it  under  a  condition  as  to  its  return  which  the  person 
parting  with  it  may  be  unable  to  perform ; 

to  deal  with  it  in  such  a  manner  that  it  cannot  be  restored  in  the 
condition  in  which  it  was  at  the  time  of  such  taking  and  conversion." 
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accompanied  with  circnmstances  of  aggrayation.  We 
shall  defer  the  consideration  of  these  aggravated  cases 
until  the  simple  crime  has  been  dealt  with. 

The  existing  statute  law  on  the  subject  of  larceny 
and  kindred  offences  is  contained  in  one  of  the  CriminsJ 
Consolidation  Acts,  1861  (9). 

To  understand  the  definition  we  have  given,  and  to 
be  prepared  to  distinguish  the  offences  of  larceny,  em- 
bezzlement, and  obtaining  by  false  pretences,  the  line 
between  which  is  very  finely  drawn,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  inquire  what  is  signified  by  "  possession,"  what  by 
"  property." 

Possesion.  Possessiou  extends  not  only  to  those  things  of  which 

we  have  manual  prehension,  but  those  which  are  in  our 
house,  on  our  land,  or  in  the  possession  of  those  under 

Property.  our  coutrol,  as  our  servants,  children,  &c.  {t).  Property , 
in  the  sense  of  the  definition,  is  '^  the  right  to  the 
possession,  coupled  with  an  ability  to  exercise  that 
right "  (u). 

To  explain  the  nature  of  the  crime  it  will  be  con- 
*  venient  to  consider  separately  the  component  parts  of 
the  definition  under  the  following  heads  : — 

i.  What  kinds  of  property  may  be  the  subjects  of 
larceny. 

ii.  What  constitutes  a  wilfully  wrongful  taking 
possession  of  another's  goods. 

iii.  What  must  be  the  intent. 

i.  The  subjects  of  larceny. 

Property  Though  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  not  any  tenable 

the^  BuWeS  of  K^^^^^  ^^^  making  some  kinds  of  property  incapable 

larceny.  ' — 

(«)  24  &  26  Vict.  c.  96.    In  the  present  chapter  the  quotation  merely 
of  a  section  mnst  be  understood  to  refer  to  that  act. 
(0  Roec.  635 ;  v.  B.  v.  Seed,  23  L.  J.  (M.C.)  25. 
(u)  Rose  635. 
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of  being  the  Bubjects  of  larceny,  for  a  long  time  there 
were  many  of  snch  serious  exceptions.  Some  still 
continue,  while  in  other  cases  the  stealing  is  dealt 
with  in  an  exceptional  way  (x).  The  goods  must,  in 
the  absence  of  any  express  statutory  enactment,  be 
personal  goods.  This  is  the  only  kind  of  property 
which  can  be  the  subject  of  larceny  at  common  law. 
As  to  other  kinds : — 

(a.)  The  first  and  chief  example  of  the  common  law  Fint  excioBion 
exclusion  is — Things  reedy  as  lands  and  houses;  and ■^^**'°^ '^ 
things  attached  or  "belonging  to  the  realty,  as  trees, 
grass,  the  stones  or  lead  of  a  house ;  also  title  deeds  and 
other  writings  relating  to  real  estate,  inasmuch  as  they 
savour  of  the  realty,  and  pass  like  real  property  to  the 
heir  or  devisee.    If  the  rights  of  the  owner  of  such 
property  are  violated,  he  must  seek  a  remedy  in  a  civil 
action  of  trespass.    He  cannot,  as  a  rule  (see  exceptions 
below),  appeal  to  the  criminal  law  for  the  punishment 
of  the  offender.    But  if  the  things  are  severed  from 
the  land,  &c.,  e.g.,  mown  grass,  and  then  feloniously 
taken  away,  these  may  be  made  the  subjects  of  an  in- 
dictment for  larceny,  inasmuch  as  by  the  severance  they 
have  become  personal  goods.    However,  to  give  them 
this  quality  an  interval  must  have  elapsed  between 
the  severance  and  the  removal,  so  that  the  acts  be 
perfectly  distinct.    And  in  this  interval  the  wrong- 
doer must  have  intended  to  have  abandoned  the  wrongful 
possession  begun  at  the  time  of  the  severance ;  for  ex- 
ample, it  will  not  be  larceny  to  sever  and  then  conceal 
till  one  can  conveniently  return  and  carry  away,  how- 
ever long    the    interval  may  be,  for  the  whole  is 
regarded  as  one  continuous  act  (y). 

(jp)  *'  There  can  be  no  good  reason  why  stealing  a  dog,  worth  perhaps 
many  pounds,  and  regarded  by  his  owner  with  strong  personal  regard, 
should  be  less  criming  than  stealing  the  dog's  collar,  worth  perhaps  half 
a  crown,  and  regarded  with  no  feeling  whatever." — Fitx.  St.  138.  Yet 
we  shall  find  that  the  treatment  of  the  two  cases  is  quite  different,  and 
the  punishment  disproportionate. 

(j/)  B.  T.  Jbiwtfey,  1  R.  1  C.  C.  R.  315;  40  L.  J.  (M.C.)  144.  E.  t. 
Mead,  L.  R.  3  Q.  B.  131 ;  47  L.  J.  (M.C.)  50. 
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The  following  are  the  statutory  modifications  of  the 
rnle  excluding  this  class  of  property  (z) : — 

Materials,  ^  Materials  ofhuUdingSyfixtwreSy  dtc. — To  steal  or  to 

rip,  cut,  sever,  or  break,  with  intent  to  steal,  any  glass 
or  wood  work  belonging  to  any  building  whatsoever ; 
or  any  lead,  iron,  copper,  brass,  or  other  metal ;  or  any 
utensil  or  fixture  respectively  fixed  in  or  to  any  build- 
ing whatsoever ;  or  anything  made  of  metal  or  fixed  in 
any  land,  being  private  property,  or  in  any  square  or 
street,  or  in  any  place  dedicated  to  the  public  use  or 
ornament,  or  in  any  burial-ground,  is  punishable  as 
simple  larceny  (a). 

Ore,  coal.  /8.  Mifies,  dtc, — To  stcal,  or  sever  with  intent  to  steal, 

the  ore  of  any  metal,  or  any  manganese,  black  lead,  £c., 
or  any  coal  from  any  mine,  bed,  or  vein,  is  a  felony, 
punishable  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years  (&). 

The  same  consequences  attend  frauds  of  a  similar 
nature  by  any  one  employed  about  the  mine  (c). 

Trees.  7.  Trees. — To  steal,  or  destroy,  or  damage  with  intent 

to  steal,  any  tree,  sapling,  shrub,  or  underwood  growing 
in  a  park,  pleasure-ground,  garden,  orchard,  or  avenue, 
or  in  any  ground  adjoining  or  belonging  to  a  dwelling- 
house,  if  the  injury  amounts  to  the  value  of  £1 ;  or,  if 
growing  elsewhere,  to  the  value  of  £5,  is  a  felony 
punishable  as  simple  larceny  (d).  If  the  injury  is  to 
the  value  of  Is.,  wherever  the  tree,  &c.,  may  be  growing, 
the  case  may  be  dealt  with  summarily,  and  punished 

(«)  **  The  law,  as  now  regulated  by  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  excepts  from 
the  rule  that  real  property  cannot  be  the  subject  of  larceny  erery  sort  of 
real  property  likely  to  be  stolen,  such  as  fixtures,  trees,  fences,  vegetable 
productions,  and  minerals  " — ^but  still  land  itself  continues  to  be  incapable 
of  being  stolen,  though  for  no  valid  reason — **  suppose  that  a  man  unlaw- 
fully, and  with  intent  to  defraud,  builds  a  wall  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
inclose  a  strip  of  land  to  which  he  knows  he  has  no  right,  why  should  he 
not  be  indicted  for  stealing  the  land  ?  " — Fits.  St.  55,  132. 

(a)  s.  31. 

(6)  s.  38. 

(c)  s.  39. 

(d)  s.  32. 
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for  the  first  offence,  by  fine  not  exceeding  £5  above  the 
injury  done ;  for  the  second,  imprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing twelve  months ;  on  a  third  conviction,  the  offence 
is  a  felony,  punishable  as  simple  larceny  (e). 

5.  Plants,  i&c, — To  steal,  or  destroy,  or  damage  with  Plants,  fruit, 
intent  to  steal,  any  plant,  root,  fruit,  or  vegetable  pro- 
duction growing  in  any  garden,  orchard,  hothouse, 

&c.,  is  punishable  on  summary  conviction  by  imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  six  months,  or  fine  not  exceeding 
£20.  The  second  offence  is  punishable  as  simple 
larceny  (/). 

6.  Deeds,  dte. — To  steal,  or  for  any  fraudulent  purpose  Deed«,  &o 
to  destroy,  cancel,  obliterate,  or  conceal  any  or  part  of 

any  documents  (ff)  of  title  to  lands,  is  punishable  by 
penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of  five  years  (h). 


(b.)  A  second  exclusion  by  the  common  law  is  oichoses  second  ezcia- 

flion — Chi 


in  action  {i.e,,  mere  rights  to  demand,  by  action  or  other  «»<>'^— <^*<w** 


proceedings,  property ;  or  evidence  of  such  rights). 

But  without  delaying  at  the  common  law  view  of  This  exclusion 
the  matter,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  statutory  excep-  Jj^*"  J^^ 
tions  to  it  include  ''  every  chose  of  action  that  has  past, 
ever  been  known  to  be  stolen,  or  which  occurred  to  the 
mind  of  the  draftsman  as  capable  of  being  stolen  "  (»). 
Thus,    to    steal,   or  for  any   fraudulent  purpose    to 
destroy,  cancel,  or  obliterate  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  any  vaJuahle  secv/rity,  other  than  a  document  of  title 
to  lands,  is  a  felony,  of  the  same  nature  and  degree, 
and  punishable  in  the  same  manner,  as  if  the  offender 
had  stolen  any  chattel  of  like  value  with  the  sum  re- 


(e)  8.  33. 

(/)  8.  36. 

(g)  As  to  Wills,  V.  p.  194. 

(A)  8.  28.  As  to  concealment  of  instruments  of  title,  or  falsification  of 
pedigree  by  vendor  or  mortgagor,  or  his  solicitor  or  agent,  y.  22  &  23 
Vict.  c.  35,  s.  24. 

(i)  Fit*.  St.  55. 
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presented  by  the  security  (h).  The  term  "valuable 
security  "  is  declared  to  include  any  order,  exchequer, 
admittance,  or  other  security  whatsoever  entitling  or 
evidencing  the  title  of  any  person  or  body  corporate  to 
any  share  or  interest  in  any  public  stock  or  fund, 
whether  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  Great  Britain, 
or  of  Ireland,  or  of  any  foreign  state,  or  in  any  fund  of 
any  body  corporate,  company,  or  society,  whether 
within  the  United  Kingdom  or  in  any  foreign  state  or 
country,  or  to  any  deposit  in  any  bank ;  and  also  any 
debenture,  deed,  bond,  bill,  note,  warrant,  order,  or 
other  security  whatsoever  for  money  or  for  payment  of 
money,  whether  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  Great 
Britain,  or  of  Ireland,  or  of  any  foreign  state;  and 
any  document  of  title  to  (lands  v.  supra)  goods  (Z). 
Of  course  under  these  terms  will  be  included  all  ordi- 
nary cheques,  promissory  notes,  money  orders,  &c. 

Notes,  &c.,  Notwithstanding  the  comprehensiveness  of  this  pro- 

be  describe<i  an  visiou,  it  Will  be  better  lu  some  cases  to  describe  the 
paper.  property  stolen  as  so  much  paper,  &o. ;  for  example,  if 

only  half  a  note  is  stolen  (m), 

m 

It  will  be  convenient  to  notice  here  the  other  excep- 
tional cases  of  stealing  written  instruments. 

Wills.  Wills. — To  steal,  or  for  any  fraudulent    purpose 

destroy,  cancel,  obliterate,  or  conceal,  either  during 
the  life  or  after  the  death  of  the  testator,  any  will, 
codicil,  or  other  testamentary  instrument,  whether  of 
real  or  personal  property,  is  a  felony,  punishable  by 
penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of  life.  The  criminal 
proceeding  does  not  affect  the  civil  remedy;  and  no 
person  is  liable  to  be  convicted  if,  before  he  is  charged 
with  the  offence,  he  has  first  disclosed  such  act  on  oath 
in  consequence  of  the  compulsory  process  of  a  court  of 


(*)  a.  27. 

(0  s.  1. 

(m)  S.  V.  Mead,  4  C.  &  P.  535. 
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law  or  eqnity,  or  in  compulsory  examination  or  deposi- 
tion in  bankruptcy  or  insolvency  (n), 

Becords, — To  steal,  or  for  any  fraudulent  purpose  to  Records, 
remove,  injure,  obliterate,  &c.,  records,  or  other  docu- 
ments belonging  or  relating  to  a  court  of  record  or 
equity,  or  of  a  public  office,  is  a  felony  punishable  by 
penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of  five  years  (o). 

(c.)  A  third  exclusion  of  the  common  law  is  of  A  third 
things  which  are  not  the  subjects  ofpropertt/  at  aU,  *'*^  ^^^^' 

The  chief  example  of  this  is  in  the  case  of  certain 
animals.  But,  in  addition  to  these,  in  certain  other 
things  there. is  no  property,  as  a  corpse.  So  it  was 
said  of  treasure-trove,  waifs,  &o.  (p). 

Animals. — ^At  common  law  there  can  be  no  larceny  of  Animals,  when 
animals  in  which  there  is  no  property.    Such  are  beasts  \^^  subjects  of 

*      *  ^      •'  larceny. 

that  KtQ  ferae  naturse  and  unreclaimed,  e.g.,  deer,  hares, 
or  conies  in  a  forest,  chase,  or  warren ;  fish  in  an  open 
river  or  pond;  or  wild  fowls,  rooks  for  instance,  at 
their  natural  liberty;  and  this  notwithstanding  that 
the  right  to  take  the  animals  in  the  particular  place  is 
enjoyed  exclusively  by  one  or  more  persons.  Thus  it 
is  not  larceny  to  shoot  and  take  a  hare  on  B.'s  land ; 
the  offence  will  be  one  against  the  game  laws.  On  the 
other  hand,  dead  animals,  whether  to  be  used  for  food 
or  not,  may  be  the  subjects  of  larceny.  But  here,  with 
regard  to  shooting  and  taking  by  the  same  person,  the 
rule  noticed  above  as  to  a  break  in  the  proceedings  by 
abandoning  possession  must  be  observed  (ij). 

Again,  if  the  animals  are  evidently  reclaimed,  or  are 
practically  under  the  care  and  dominion  of  any  person, 

(n)  8.  29.     This  provision  as  to  non-liability  refers  also  to  the  case  of 
docnments  of  title  to  lands,  v.  p.  193. 
(o)  8.  30. 
(p)  But  T.  p.  70. 
(?)  ^»  P-  1^1>  ^'  ^'  Tounley. 
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and  may  serye  for  food,  they  may  be  the  subjects  of 
larceny.  So,  also,  may  be  yalnable  domestic  animals,  as 
horses ;  and  all  animals  domitae  naturm  which  serve  for 
food,  as  swine,  poultry,  and  the  like ;  and  the  product 
of  any  of  them,  as  eggs  milk,  wool,  &c.  But  other 
animals  which  do  not  serve  for  food  are  not  the  subjects 
of  larceny,  e.g,y  dogs,  bears,  foxes,  &c.,  though  they 
may  be  recovered  in  a  civil  action. 

Such  is  the  common  law  ;  it  has  thus  been  modified 
by  statute : — 

Deer.  a.  Deer, — To  unlawfully  and  wilfully  course,  hunt, 

snare,  or  carry  away,  or  kill  or  wound,  or  attempt  to 
kill  or  wound,  any  deer  kept  in  an  uninclosed  part  of 
a  forest,  chase,  or  purlieu  is  punishable,  on  summary 
conviction,  by  penalty  not  exceeding  £50.  The  second 
offence  is  a  felony,  punishable  by  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  two  years  (r).  If  the  deed  is  done  in  an 
inclosed  place,  the  first  or  any  offence  is  a  felony, 
punishable  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years  (a). 
To  have  in  possession,  without  satisfactorily  accounting 
for  the  same,  any  deer,  or  the  head,  skin,  or  other  part 
thereof,  or  a  snare  or  engine  for  taking  deer  (^),  or 
(b)  to  set  or  use  any  such  snare,  or  destroy  any  part  of 
the  fence  of  any  land  where  any  deer  are  kept  (u\  is 
punishable  on  summary  conviction. 

Harea,  Acs.  &.  Hares,  i&c. — To  Unlawfully  and  wilfully,  between 

the  expiration  of  the  first  hour  after  sunset  and  the 
beginning  of  the  last  hour  before  sunrise,  take  or  kill 
any  hare  or  rabbit  in  a  warren  or  ground  (whether  in- 
closed or  not)  lawfully  used  for  the  breeding  or  keeping 
of  hares  or  rabbits  is  a  misdemeanor.  To  do  the  above 
at  any  other  time,  or  at  any  time  to  set  a  snare,  is 


(r)  8.  12. 
(«)  8.  13. 
(0  8.  14. 
(tl)   8.  15. 
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punishable,  on  snmmary  conyiction,  by  a  penalty  not 
exceeding  £5  (x). 

7.  Fishy  dte. — To  nnlawfolly  and  wilfully  take  or  Fish, 
destroy  any  fish  in  any  water  adjoining  or  belonging 
to  the  dwelling-house  of  the  owner  of  such  water  is  a 
misdemeanor ;  in  water  not  so  situated,  but  which  is 
private  property,  or  in  which  there  is  any  private  right 
of  fishery,  is  punishable,  on  summary  conviction,  by 
a  penalty  not  exceeding  £5  above  the  value  of  the 
fish  (y). 

To  steal  any  oysters  or  oyster  brood,  layer,  orOys^en. 
fishery,  being  the  property  of  any  other  person,  and 
sufficiently  marked  out,  or  known  as  such,  is  a  felony, 
punishable  as  in  the  case  of  simple  larceny.  To  use 
any  net,  instrument,  &c.,  for  taking  oysters,  or  to  drag 
upon  the  ground  of  such  fishery,  is  a  misdemeanor^ 
punishable  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  three 
months  (z), 

S.  Dogs. — Stealing  a  dog  is  punishable,  on  summary  Dogs, 
conviction,  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months, 
or  with  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £20  above  the  value 
of  the  dog.  A  second  ofience  is  a  misdemeanor^ 
punishable  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  eighteen 
months  (a).  The  same  consequences,  without  the 
alternative  of  imprisonment  for  the  first  offence,  attend 
the  unlawfully  having  possession  of  a  stolen  dog  or  its 
skin,  knowing  it  to  have  been  stolen  (Z»).  To  corruptly 
take  money  for  aiding  any  person  to  recover  a  dog 
stolen,  or  in  the  possession  of  any  person  not  the 
owner  thereof,  is  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  impri- 
sonment not  exceeding  eighteen  months  (0). 


(JP)   8.  17. 

(J/)  8.  24. 

{z)  8.  26  ;  see  also  31  &  32  Vict,  c  45,  pt.  3,  ss.  28,  42,  43,  51,  52,  55. 

('/)  s.  18. 

(6)  8.  19 ;  see  also  s.  22. 

(c)  8.  20. 
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Horses  and  e.  HoTseSy   Cows,   Sheep,   (tc, — One    reason    for    in- 

ciittie.  creasing  the  severity  of  the  punishment  is  the  ease 

with  which  the  crime  can  be  committed,  so  that  the 
deterrent  effect  of  the  consequences  may  be  propor- 
tioned to  the  inducements  to  commit  it.  On  this 
account  the  punishment  imposed  by  statute  for  steal- 
ing any  of  these  animals  exceeds  that  for  simple 
larceny  at  common  law. 

'  To  steal  a  horse,  mare,  gelding,  colt,  filly ;  bull,  cow, 
ox,  heifer,  calf;  ram,  ewe,  sheep,  or  lamb,  is  a  felony, 
punishable  by  penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of  fourteen 
years  (d). 

Killing  with        To  wilfully  kill  any  animal,  with  intent  to  steal  the 

intent  to  steiil  i*  ••  n  ^  *vvi  *i* 

the  carcase  &c.  carcasc,  skiu,  or  any  part,  is  a  felony,  punishable  as  if 
the  offender  had  been  convicted  of  feloniously  stealing 
the  same,  provided  the  offence  of  stealing  the  animal 
80  killed  would  have  been  felony  (e). 

Value  of  the  Further  with  regard  to  the  goods. — ^As  a  rule,  the 
^  "  ^  .^°'  value  of  the  thing  stolen  is  no  longer  of  any  moment 
in  larceny.  Except,  indeed,  where  some  amount  is 
specially  mentioned  in  the  statute  as  of  the  essence 
of  the  crime,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  trees  (/) ;  or 
where  the  value  of  the  thing  determines  whether  the 
case  may  be  dealt  with  in  a  summary  way  (g).  And, 
of  course,  if  it  appears  at  the  trial  that  the  theft  was 
of  considerable  extent,  this  will  be  one  element  which 
will  make  the  offence  more  serious,  and  will  therefore 
influence  the  court  in  its  judgment.  But  now  in  ordi- 
nary cases  no  statement  of  value  or  price  is  necessary 
in  the  indictment  (A).  Formerly  it  was  otherwise. 
There  was  a  division  into  grand  and  petty  larceny: 
the  former  comprising  cases  of  larceny  of  goods  of  the 

((/)  8.  10. 

\e)  8.  11. 

(/)  8s.  32,  33 ;  v.  supra. 

(</)  42  &  43  Vict.  c.  49,  s.  12,  and  Sched.  L 

(A)  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  8.  24. 
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value  of  twelve  pence  and  upwards ;  such  offences 
being  attended  with  more  serious  punishment  than 
petty  larcenies,  which  comprised  cases  of  theft  where 
the  value  did  not  reach  that  sum.  But  now  the  dis- 
tinction is  abolished,  and  every  simple  larceny  is  of 
the  same  nature  and  subject  to  the  same  incidents  as 
grand  larceny  was  formerly  (»).  Though  to  make  a 
thing  the  subject  of  an  indictment  for  larceny,  it  must 
be  otsome  value,  and  stated  to  be  so  in  the  indictment, 
yet  it  need  not  be  of  the  value  of  some  coin  known  to 
the  law,  that  is  to  say,  of  a  farthing  at  the  least  (k). 

As  to  the  description  of  the  otvnership  of  the  goods  Ownership  of 
— The  name  of  the  owner  must  be  given  in  the  indict-  *^*  ^**^^ 
ment,  unless  it  be  one  of  those  cases  in  which  the 
statute  expressly  declares  this  unnecessary,  e.g,,  of 
wills  (Z).  In  other  than  these  exceptional  cases  it 
must  be  proved  that  the  goods  stolen  are  the  abso- 
lute or  special  property  of  the  person  named  in  the 
indictment  (m). 

ii.  The  wilfully  wronffful  taking  possession. 

The  object  of  inserting  "wilfully"  before  the  The  wrongful 
'* wrongful  taking"  is  to  distinguish  the  wrongful If^ySj'^,"^* ^ 
taking  which  constitutes  larceny  from  the  wrongful 
taking  which  merely  affords  ground  for  a  civil  action. 
Thus  a  person,  imagining  that  he  has  the  right,  taking 
the  goods  of  another  under  an  illegal  distress  is  liable 
to  civil  but  not  to  criminal  proceedings.  In  any  case, 
if  the  taking  is  under  colour  of  right,  though  the 
supposed  right  be  without  foundation,  there  is  no 
larceny  (n). 

The  taking  is  either  actual  or  constructive : — Actual,  The  taking, 
when  the  thief  directly  takes  the  goods  out  of  the  J^^^*|j^' ^"' 

(C  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  8.  2,  re-enacted  by  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  2. 

(A)  R.  V.  MorriSy  9  C.  &  P.  349. 

(0  8.  29. 

(m)  As  to  the  peraon  in  whom  the  ownership  mnst  be  laid,  v.  p.  326. 

(»)  V.  p.  206. 
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possession  of  the  owner  or  his  bailee,  invito  domino  (o), 
by  force  or  by  stealth,  or  the  like :  Constructive,  when 
the  owner  delivers  the  goods,  bat  either  does  not 
thereby  divest  himself  of  the  legal  possession,  or  the 
possession  of  the  goods  has  been  obtained  from  him  by 
fraud  and  in  pursuance  of  a  previous  intent  to  steal 
them  {p). 

Constractiye  The  law  ou  Constructive  taking  may  be  considered 
taking.  under  the  following  heads : — 

(a.)  Where,  by  the  delivery,  the  owner  of  the  goods 
passes  not  only  the  possession,  but  the  right  of  pro- 
perty also. 

(b.)  Where  the  possession  has  been  obtained  animo 
furandi. 

(c.)  Where  the  possession  was  originally  obtained 
bondjide,  and  without  a  felonious  intent. 

(d.)  Where  the  delivery  does  not  alter  the  possession 
in  law. 

Property  as  (a.)  Where  the  right  of  property  as  well  as  the  pos- 
lion  ^  ted**^  sessum  is  parted  with  hy  the  delivery,  there  can  be  no 
with.  larceny,  however  fraudulent  are  the  means  by  which 

the  delivery  of  the  goods  is  procured.  Of  course  the 
person  who  committed  the  fraud  is  open  to  a  charge 
for  another  offence,  namely  obtaining  goods  by  false 
pretences.  If  the  property  has  once  passed,  no  sub- 
sequent act  by  the  person  in  whom  the  right  of  pro- 
perty has  vested  can  be  construed  into  larceny,  whatever 
the  intent  of  that  person  may  be.  Thus  A.  buys  a 
horse  from  B.,  mounts  it,  says  he  will  return  imme- 
diately and  pay.    B.  says,  "  Very  well."  A.  rides  away 


(o)  A  slight  apparent  exception  to  the  rule  that  the  taking  must  be 
invito  dominOt  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  owner  receiving  intimation  of  the 
proposed  theft  and  resolving  to  allow  it  to  be  carried  out  in  order  to 
convict  the  thief.     E.  v.  Eggmgton,  2  Lench,  913. 

(p)  Arch..365.  From  this  work  is  also  taken  the  Immediately  following 
classiBcat  ion  of  cases. 
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and  never  returns.  There  is  no  larceny,  because  the 
property  as  well  as  the  possession  is  parted  with  (q). 
So  in  all  cases  of  selling  on  credit;  intrusting  with 
money  to  get  change,  £9. 

It  is  the  same  if  the  property  is  passed  by  the  servant  Authority  of 
of  the  owner,  provided  that  the  servant  has  authority  "  rt'wUh* 
to  part  with  the  property ;  but  not  if  he  has  authority  property  and 
to  part  merely  with  the  possession.    Thus,  if  the  ser-  p«***^***°°- 
vant  of  B.  is  authorized  only  to  let  out  horses  on  hire, 
and  he,  in  the  case  given  above,  parts  with  the  property 
in  the  animal  to  A.,  it  is  larceny  in  A.  (r). 

(b.)  Where  the  possession  of  goods  is  obtained  animo  Possession 
furandi  (a),  by  the  offender  employing  some  device ;  ^^^^  ^"'^ 
the  owner  not  intending  to  part  with  the  property  in 
the  goods,  though  he  does  with  the  temporary  posses- 
sion. This  is  larceny  though  there  be  a  delivery  in 
fact.  Thus  A.  goes  to  B.'s  shop,  and  says  that  G.  wants 
some  shawls  to  look  at.  B.  gives  A.  some  shawls  for  G. 
to  select  from.  A.  converts  them  to  her  own  use.  This 
is  larceny  in  A.,  because,  until  the  selection  is  made, 
only  the  possession  and  not  the  property  is  parted 
with.  It  is  larceny,  if  the  design  of  so  converting  to 
the  accused's  own  use  is  present  when  possession  is 
obtained ;  but  it  is  not  larceny  if  such  design  is  con- 
ceived only  subsequently  to  the  rightfully  obtaining 
possession  (t). 

An  example  of  larceny  of  this  class  is  the  practice  Ring-dropping. 
of  ring-dropping.  The  prisoner  pretends  to  find  a  ring 
wrapped  in  paper  appearing  to  be  a  jeweller's  receipt 
for  a  ''rich  brilliant  diamond  ring."  He,  with  his 
accomplices,  offers  to  leave  the  ring  with  the  victim  if 
the  latter  will  deposit  his  watch  or  some  money  as 
security  for  the  return  of  the  ring.    The  watch  or 

(7)  H.  V.  Harteiff  1  Leach,  467. 

( r)  V.  A.  T.  MiddUUm,  L.  R.  2  C.  C.  R.  38 ;  42  L.  J.  (M.C.)  73. 

(s)  As  to  what  constitutes  animus  fwandiy  or  felonious  intent,  v.  p.  206. 

(0  R,  V.  Savoffe,  5  C.  &  P.  143. 
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money  is  taken  away  by  the  prisoner's  party,  and  the 
victim  finds  that  the  value  of  the  ring  is  much  below 
that  of  the  goods  he  has  parted  with  (u).  The  fact 
that  there  is  an  actual  delivery  of  goods  does  not  divest 
the  deed  of  the  character  of  larceny,  if  the  defendant 
having  the  animus  furandi  obtains  them  by  frightening 
or  threatening  the  owner,  as,  for  example,  in  mock 
auctions  (x). 

Larceny  some-  Somo  of  the  cascs  uudcr  this  head  which  have  been 
aj^rwiches  decided  to  be  larceny  shew  how  very  narrow  the  line  is 
obtaining  by  between  larccuy  and  non-larceny  or  false  pretences, 
a  se  pie  ences.  rpj^^^^  when  A.  obtained  from  B.  a  sum  of  money  under 

the  false  colour  of  winning  a  bet,  it  was  held  to  be 
larceny,  because  at  the  time  the  defendant  obtained  the 
money  from  the  prosecutor  he  parted  with  the  possession 
only,  and  the  property  was  to  pass  eventually  only  if 
the  other  party  really  won  the  wager  (y). 


Possession  at 
fint  obtained 
bond  fide  and 
lawfully. 


I^i  Intent. 


(c.)  Where  the  possession  of  the  goods  is  obtained  law^ 
fvily  and  bondjide,  without  any  fraudulent  intention  in 
the  first  instance.— Thou^  the  person  thus  obtaining 
possession  afterwards  fraudulently  appropriated  the 
goods  to  his  own  use,  he  would  not  be  guilty  of  larceny 
at  common  law.  However,  it  would  be  otherwise  if  the 
possession  was  obtained  by  trespass,  and  then  there 
was  a  subsequent  fraudulent  appropriation,  though 
there  were  no  fraudulent  intention  at  first  {z). 

In  accordance  with  the  above  rule,  in  no  case  of  bail- 
ment where  the  possession  was  at  first  obtained  inno- 
cently, could  the  bailee  be  found  guilty  of  larceny.  But 
the  legislature  has  interfered,  and  enacted  that  the 
fraudulent  taking  or  converting  any  chattel,  money,  or 
valuable  security  by  the  bailee  of  such  property  to  his 
own  use,  or  to  the  use  of  some  other  person  than  the 

(u)  if.  V.  Patchj  1  Leach,  238. 

(x)  R,  V.  M'Grathy  L.  R.  1  C.  C.  R.  205 ;  39  L.  J.  (M.C.)  7. 
ly)  M.  V.  Iiob3<my  R.  &  R.  413 ;  ▼.  R.  t.  WUkins,  1  Leach,  520. 
(«)  R,  V.  Riki/,  22  L.  J.  (M.C.)  48. 
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owner,  although  he  do  not  break  bulk  or  otherwise 
determine  the  bailment,  is  larceny  (a).  But  a  person 
cannot  be  conyicted  of  larceny  as  a  bailee  unless  the 
bailment  be  to  re-deliver  the  very  same  chattel  or 
money  (6). 

As  we  shall  see,  the  Larceny  Act  deals  specifically 
with  the  cases  of  certain  persons  who  are  entrusted 
with  money  or  goods,  e,g.,  banker,  broker.  &c.  The 
crime  of  embezzlement  is  also  concerned  with  appro- 
priations by  those  to  whom  property  has  been  delivered, 
though  not  by  the  person  who  is  wrongfully  de- 
prived (c). 

(d.)  Where  the  delivery  does  not  alter  the  possession  in  Possession  not 
law :  in  other  words,  where,  although  there  is  a  delivery  denvery/ 
of  the  goods  by  the  owner,  yet  the  possession  in  law 
remains  in  him,  the  goods  may  be  stolen  by  the  person 
to  whom  they  are  thus  delivered.  Thus  it  is  larceny 
at  common  law  for  a  servant  who  has  merely  the  care 
and  oversight  of  the  goods  of  his  master,  as  the  butler 
of  the  plate,  to  appropriate  those  goods.  And  here 
the  felonious  intention  need  not  exist  at  the  time  of 
the  delivery,  inasmuch  as  the  delivery  is  merely  for 
custody,  the  possession  legally  remaining  in  the  master. 
The  master  must  have  been  in  possession ;  for  if  the 
goods  are  delivered  to  the  servant  for  the  master's  use, 
and  the  servant  does  not  deliver,  but  converts  them  to 
his  own  use,  this  is  not  larceny,  but  embezzlement ;  as 
if  a  shopman  receives  money  from  one  of  his  master's 
customers,  and,  instead  of  putting  it  into  the  till,  secretes 
it  (d.) 

There  are  other  cases  in  which  the  possession,  though 
physically  parted  with,  still  remains  unmoved  in  the 
eye  of  the  law.    For  example,   when   the  owner  is 

(a)  s.  3. 

(6)  Ji.  V.  Hasaell,  30  L,  J.  (M.C.)  175. 

(c)  As  to  larceny  by  tenants  or  lodgers,  ▼.  p.  209. 

Id)  li.  V.  Buil,  2  Leach,  841. 
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or  those  of 
one's  consort. 
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present  all  the  time  the  goods  are  in  the  physical  pos- 
session of  the  accused^  and  has  no  intention  of  relin- 
quishing his  dominion,  as  when  a  lady  handed  a  sove- 
reign to  the  prisoner,  asking  him  to  procure  her  a 
ticket,  and  he  (an  off  with  it :  he  was  convicted  of 
larceny  (e). 

So  a  bare  use  of  the  goods  of  another  does  not  divest 
the  owner  of  his  possession  in  law.  Thus  it  is  larceny 
for  a  person  to  fraudulently  convert  to  his  own  use  the 
plate  which  he  is  using  at  an  inn  (/). 

The  taking  must  be  of  another's  goods.  Therefore 
a  person  cannot  steal  his  own  goods,  if  they  are  in  his 
own  possession,  though  he  defraud  his  creditors  by  the 
removal;  but  otherwise,  if  they  are  in  the  hands  of  a 
bailee,  and  the  taking  of  them  has  the  effect  of  charging 
the  bailee  (gi). 

So,  also,  if  one  of  several  joint  tenants  or  tenants  in 
common  of  personal  goods  disposed  of  them,  it  was  not 
larceny  at  common  law,  for  the  disposer  was  already 
in  possession  (A).  But  it  has  been  enacted  that  if  any 
member  of  a  co-partnership,  or  one  of  two  or  more 
beneficial  owners  of  property,  steals  any  such  property, 
he  is  liable  to  be  dealt  with  as  if  he  had  not  been  in 
such  position  (t). 

Husband  and  wife  being  one  in  law,  they  cannot  steal 
each  other's  goods.  And  if  the  goods  of  the  husband 
are  taken  with  the  consent  or  privity  of  the  wife,  it  is 
not  larceny,  unless  the  taker  be  the  avowterer  of  the 


(e)  J2.  V.  Thompsoti,  32  L.  J.  (M.C.)  53. 

(/)  A  reference  to  the  explanation  of  the  term  **  possession "  (p.  190) 
will  shew  that  in  the  above  cases  the  owner  in  strictness  has  not  parted 
with  the  possession. 

(<7)  V.  £,  V.  Wilkinson,  R.  &  R.  470. 

(/<)  This  does  not  apply  to  corporations,  because  there  individual  members 
have  not  the  right  of  possession  or  property. 

(0  31  &32  Vict.  c.  116,  s.  1. 
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woman  (i).  And  so  the  avowterer  cannot  be  con- 
victed merely  of  receiving  the  goods  of  the  husband 
which  have  been  taken  by  the  wife  alone  and  received 
by  him  from  the  wife  (T) 

When  does  the  appropriation  of  things  found  amonnt  Appropriation 
to  an  unlawful  and  felonious  taking  ?    The  true  rule  fo^^nJ^^^h^n 
was  laid  down  in  i2.  v.  Thurbom  (m).     "Ha  man  find  larceny. 
goods  that  have  been  actually  lost,  and  appropriate 
them,  with  intent  to  take  the  entire  dominion  over 
them,  really  believing  when  he  takes  them  that  the 
owner  cannot  be  found,  it  is  not  larceny.    But  if  he 
take  them  with  the  like  intent,  though  lost,  or  reason- 
ably supposed  to  be  lost,  but  reasonably  believing  that 
the  owner  can  be  found,  it  is  larceny."    Thus  to  make 
finding  larceny,  there  must  be  on  the  part  of  the  finder 
both*  this  belief  and  this  intention  at  the  tiine  of  the 
finding. 

As  to  the  taking  physically  regarded. — In  the  ABportation. 
** taking"  we  have  included  what  is  frequently  con- 
sidered as  a  separarte  ingredient  of  larceny — carrying 
away  or  asportation.  This  asportation  must  be  proved, 
as  well  as  a  bare  taking.  Thus  to  handle  a  bale  of 
goods  is  not  larceny;  but  the  slightest  removal  will 
suffice;  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  prisoner  should 
succeed  in  carrying  the  goods  away.  Thus,  removing 
the  goods  from  the  head  to  the  tail  of  a  waggon,  with 
intent  to  steal;  or,  with  like  intent,  drawing  a  book 
from  a  coat  an  inch  above  the  pocket,  though  it  fall 
back  again,  is  enough  to  constitute  an  asportation  (n). 
But  there  must  be  some  severance ;  and,  therefore,  where 
the  goods  could  not  be  carried  off  because  of  a  string 
attaching  them  to  the  counter,  the  prisoner  was  ac- 
quitted (o). 

(A)  R,  y,  Toifree,  1  Mood.  C.  C.  243. 

(0  -».  ▼.  Kenny,  L.  R.  2  Q.  B.  307 ;  46  L.  J.  (M.C.)  156. 

(m)  18  L.  J.  (M.C.)  140  ;  2  C.  &  K.  831. 

(n)  i?.  V.  ITumpsony  1  Mood.  C.  C.  78. 

(o)  2  East,  P.  C.  556. 
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Attempt  to 
steal. 


Not  that  in  such  cases  the  offender  will  be  altogether 
out  of  the  reach  of  the  criminal  law :  he  may  be  in- 
dicted for  an  attempt  to  steal ;  or  upon  the  indictment 
for  larceny  he  may  be  found  guilty  of,  and  punished 
for,  an  attempt  (p).  But  he  can  be  convicted  of  an 
attempt  only  where,  if  no  interruption  had  taken 
place,  the  design  would  have  been  carried  out  success- 
fully; therefore,  putting  one's  hand  into  an  empty 
pocket  with  intent  to  steal,  will  not  constitute  an 
attempt  (q).  Here  again,  however,  though  the  prisoner 
cannot  be  convicted  of  the  attempt,  he  is  guilty  of 
a  common  law  misdemeanor. 


iii.  The  intent  permanently  to  deprive  the  owner  of  his 
property — the  animus  furandi^ihe  felonious  intent. 

The  felonious  rj^jg  jg  ^j^  essential  Constituent  of  larceny,  and  there- 
fore are  excepted  from  criminal  liability  those  who 
are  merely  trespassers.  Thus,  if  I  take  my  neighbour's 
horse  out  of  his  stables,  and  ride  it  in  open  day  for  a 
few  miles,  where  I  am  well  known,  there  would  be  a 
mere  trespass,  and  no  ground  for  a  charge  of  larceny, 
however  much  I  may  be  at  enmity  with  my  neighbour. 
So,  also,  are  exempted  those  who  take  goods  under  a 
bond  fide  claim  of  right,  however  unfounded  that 
claim  may  be ;  as  if  under  colour  of  arrears  of  rent, 
although  none  is  actually  due,  I  distrain  or  seize 
mv  tenant*s  cattle ;  this  may  be  a  trespass,  but  is  no 
felony. 

As  we  have  already  noticed  (r),  the  felonious  intent 
must  exist  at  the  time  of  taking.  The  intent  must,  of 
course,  be  inferred  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case : 
among  the  more  common  indicia  of  this  felonious 
intent  being  the  doing  the  act  clandestinely,  the  deny- 
ing it  when  charged,  &c.    It  will  be  for  the  jury  to 


(p)  V.  p.  17 ;  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  9. 
\q)  E,  V.  CollhUy  33  L.  J.  (M.C.)  177. 
(r)  V.  p.  201. 
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decide  whether  the  felonious  intent  has  been  proved  ; 
or,  rather,  whether  the  prisoner  has  established  the 
absence  of  such  intent ;  for  it  is  a  general  presumption 
of  the  law  that  when  a  party  takes  wrongful  possession 
of  goods  belonging  to  another,  his  intent  is  to  deprive 
the  owner  of  them,  that  is,  to  steal  them.  Beturning 
the  goods  is  strong  evidence  that  the  intent  was  not 
felonious,  though  it  is  not  conclusive  evidence,  inas- 
much as  the  prisoner  would  be  convicted  if  from  other 
circumstances  it  is  proved  that  the  felonious  intent  was 
present  at  the  time  of  takings  though  it  was  afterwards 
abandoned. 


cau9a. 


It  is  not  necessary  that  the  takiag  should  be  Itiori  Taking  lucn 
causa,  or  with  the  object  of  gain  of  a  pecuniary  cha- 
racter. For  example,  it  was  held  to  be  larceny  for  a  man 
to  take  another's  horse,  back  it  into  a  pit,  and  thereby 
kill  it,  the  object  here  being  to  screen  an  accomplice  (a). 
And  so  a  person  was  convicted  of  larceny  who  de- 
stroyed a  letter  in  order  to  suppress  inquiries  as  to 
behaviour  supposed  to  be  contained  therein  {t).  But  in 
such  cases  as  these  it  is  perhaps  possible  to  extend 
the  meaning  of  lucri  causa  to  any  advantage  to  be 
obtained  by  the  prisoner,  on  the  commission  of  the 
crime ;  and  then  this  term  could  be  applied  to  any 
case  of  larceny.  An  extreme  example  of  this  kind  of 
advantage  derived  from  the  wrongful  dealing  with  the 
goods  of  another  is  one  which  was  formerly  sufficient 
to  constitute  larceny,  but  which  now  is  specially  pro- 
vided for  by  statute,  namely,  the  case  of  servants 
supplying  their  master's  horses,  &c.,  with  food  addi- 
tional to  the  quantity  usually  allowed.  The  later 
cases  on  the  subject  went  so  far  as  to  establish  that  it 
was  larceny,  even  if  the  intent  of  obtaining  a  private 
benefit  {e.g,,  ease  in  looking  after  the  horses)  was  nega- 


(«)  R.  T.  Cabbage,  R.  &  R.  292. 
(0  R,  r.  Jones,  2  C.  &  K.  236. 
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tiyed  (n).  The  statute  (v)  enacts  that  snch  conduct  shall 
be  punished  on  summary  conviction,  by  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  three  months,  or  fine  not  exceeding  £5 ; 
and  that  the  magistrate  may  dismiss  the  case  if  he 
think  it  too  trifling. 

More  thaD  one  In  the  samc  indictment  against  the  same  person 
indktm^nt,*  there  may  be  inserted  several  counts  for  any  number  of 
when  allowed,  distinct  acts  of  stealing,  not  exceeding  three,  which 
may  have  been  committed  by  him  against  the  same 
person  within  the  space  of  six  months  from  the  first  to 
the  last  of  such  acts ;  and  it  is  lawful  to  proceed 
thereon  for  all  or  any  of  them  (w).  If,  at  a  trial  for 
larceny,  it  appears  that  the  property  alleged  to  have 
been  stolen  at  one  time  was  taken  at  different  times, 
the  prosecution  is  not  required  to  elect  upon  which 
taking  he  will  proceed,  unless  it  appears  that  there 
were  more  than  three  takings,  or  that  more  than  the 
space  of  six  months  elapsed  between  the  first  and  last 
of  such  takings.  In  either  of  such  last-mentioned 
cases  the  prosecution  is  required  to  elect  to  proceed 
for  such  number  of  takings,  not  exceeding  three,  as 
appear  to  have  taken  place  within  the  period  of  six 
months  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  such  takings  {x). 

Conyiction  fur  A  porsou  indicted  for  larceny  is  not  to  be  acquitted 
on  ?nd?ctment  l>©cause  it  is  provod  that  he  is  guilty  of  embezzlement, 
for  larceny,  ^   and  vice  vcTsd ;  so  that  the  prisoner  will  be  punished 

and  vice  tfcrsa,    *  r  •  r  ^  jt.  •  r»*         ^         'ij.        ^  \. 

for  wnicheyer  of  these  crimes  he  is  found  guilty  of  by 
the  jury,  although  he  may  have  been  indicted  for  the 
other  (y). 

Place  of  trial.       As  to  the  place  of  trial, — ^The  thief  may  be  tried  in 
any  county  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  which  he  has 


(tt)  i?.  V.  PHrett,  2  C.  &  K.  114. 
(v)  26  &  27  Vict.  c.  103,  a.  I. 

(w)  8.  5. 
Ix)  8.  6. 
(y)  ".  72. 
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any  of  the  stolen  or  felonionsly  taken  property,  and 
this  irrespective  of  the  length  of  time  since  the  commis- 
sion of  the  larceny  (z),  for  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  he  is 
guilty  of  a  taking  in  every  county  through  or  in  which 
the  goods  have  been  taken  by  him  (a). 

The  punishment  for  simple  larceny,  or  for  any  felony  Punishment, 
made  punishable  as  simple  larceny,  is — except  in  cases 
specially  provided  for  in  the  Act,  or  provided  for  there- 
after— penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of  five  years  (5). 
Additional  punishment  is  awarded  in  most  instances 
where  the  offender  has  been  previously  convicted,  ac- 
cording to  rules  to  be  subsequently  mentioned  (c). 

The  punishment  for  stealing  by  any  tenant  or  lodger 
any  chattel  or  fixture  let  to  be  used  in  or  with  the 
house  or  lodging,  is  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two 
years.  If  the  value  of  the  property  exceeds  £5, 
penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of  seven  years  may  be 
awarded  {d). 

Larceny  by  clerks  or  servants  of  goods  belonging  to, 
or  in  the  possession  or  power  of,  their  master  or  em- 
ployer, is  punishable  by  penal  servitude  to  the  extent 
of  fourteen  years  (e). 

COHPOUND  OB  AGGBAVATED  LABOBNY. 

Larceny  attended  by  circumstances  of  aggravation  Larceny, 
is  punished  more  severely  than  simple  larceny.    This  ^"^^^*'' 
increased  severity  is  the  test  to  indicate  what  the 
law  regards  as  aggravations.     In  compound  larceny 
all  the  elements  of  simple  larceny  are  present ;  and,  in 


(«)   8.  114. 

(a)  See  further  as  to  place  of  trial,  p.  341 ;  restitution  of  property, 
p.  437  ;  apprehension  of  offenders,  p.  306 ;  costs,  p.  452 ;  summary  jurisi- 
diction  in  certain  larcenies,  p.  470. 

(6)  8.  4. 

(c)  V.  p.  442. 

(d)  s.  74. 
(«r)  8.  67. 
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addition  to  these,  the  special  features  which  constitute 
the  aggravation.  If  the  prosecution  fail  to  prove  such 
additional  circumstances,  the  prisoner  may  be  found 
guilty  of  simple  larceny. 

Aggravations  "  The  principal  aggravations  now  in  force  are  either 
enumerat  .  .^  respect  of  the  fioture  of  the  thing  stolen^  as  in  the  case 
of  cattle  (/),  goods  in  the  process  of  manufacture  {g\ 
and  wills  (A) ;  or  in  respect  of  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  stolen,  as  with  or  without  arms  and  violence  («) ; 
or  in  respect  of  the  place  from  which  they  are  stolen,  as 
from  the  person  (2;),  in  a  dwelling-house  to  the  value  of 
£5  (Z),  in  a  church  or  chapel  (m),  from  a  ship  in  har- 
bour (n),  and  from  a  ship  in  distress  (o) ;  or  in  respect 
of  the  person  by  whom  they  are  stolen,  as  in  the  case  of 
agents  (p),  bankers  (j),  and  fraudulent  trustees  (r), 
servants  (a),  public  officers  (^),  and  persons  previously 
convicted  (t*)." 

Some  of  these  have  already  been  noticed ;  the  others 
now  demand  our  consideration. 

(a.)  Qoods  in  process  of  manufacture. 

Larceny  of  The  goods  which  are  under  the  protection  of  the 

^^iu-^°****  severer  penalties  are  the  following :— Woollen,  linen, 
factnre.  hempen  or  cotton  yarn,  or  any  goods  or  articles  of  silk, 


(/)  V.  p.  198. 
0/)  V.  p.  210. 
(A)  V.  p.  194. 
(0  V.  p.  212. 
(*)  V.  p.  215. 
(0  V.  p.  247. 
(m)  T.  p.  246. 
(n)  T.  p.  211. 
(0)  Ibid. 
(/))  V.  p.  227. 
(9)  n>id. 
(r)  Ibid. 
(«)  T.  p.  209. 
(0  V.  p.  211. 
(ti)  T.  p.  442 ;  Fitz.  St.  138. 
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woollen,  linen,  cotton,  alpaca,  or  mohair,  or  of  any  of 
these  materials  mixed  with  each  other  or  with  some 
other  material.  The  stealing  of  any  of  these  whilst 
laid,  placed,  or  exposed  dnring  any  stage,  process,  or 
progress  of  mannfacture,  in  any  building,  field  or  other 
place,  is  punishable  by  penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of 
fourteen  years  (x), 

(b.)  Froni  Vessels,  Docks,  dkc. 

Stealing  from  vessels,  barges,  or  boats  of  any  descrip-  Larceny  from 
tion,  in  a  haven,  port  of  entry  or  discharge,  or  upon  a  l^^"^  ^"'^•' 
navigable  river  or  canal,  or  in  a  creek  or  basin  com- 
municating with  any  of  the  foregoing,  is  punishable  by 
penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of  fourteen  years.  The 
same  punishment  attends  stealing  from  a  dock',  wharf, 
or  quay  adjacent  to  any  such  haven,  port,  river,  canal, 
creek  or  basin  (y). 

(c.)  From  Vessels  in  Distress,  or  Wrecked, 

It  is  said  that  at  common  law  there  could  be  no  Larceny  from 
larceny  of  wrecks,  inasmuch  as  in  such  a  person  could  ^''*^'^*- 
not  have  determinate  property.  The  state  of  affairs  is 
now  completely  altered.  The  law,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  gravity  of  the  offence  of  stealing  from 
those  in  a  defenceless  and  distressed  state,  visits  such 
conduct  with  more  severe  punishment.  To  plunder  or 
steal  any  part  of  a  ship  or  yeasel  in  distresa,  or  wrecked, 
stranded,  or  cast  on  shore,  or  any  goods,  merchandise, 
or  articles  of  any  kind  belonging  to  such  ship  or  vessel^ 
is  punishable  by  penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of  four- 
teen years  (2). 

(d.)  By  those  in  the  Futlic  Service,  or  Police  Constables. 
The  nature  of  their  position  considerably  aggravates 


(x)  8.  62. 

(y)  8. 63. 

(«)  8.  04. 

p  2 
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Larceny  by      the  offonco  of  persons  who  are'  expected  to  take  the 
pu  ic  0  cers.  j^^^  ^^  ^^^  prevention  of  crime.    For  any  one  employed 

in  the  public  service  of  Her  Majesty,  or  in  the  police, 
to  steal  any  chattels,  money,  or  valuable  security, 
belonging  to,  or  in  possession  or  power  of  Her  Majesty^ 
or  intrusted  to,  or  received  or  taken  into  possession  by 
him  by  virtue  of  his  employment,  is  punishable  by 
penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of  fourteen  years  (a). 

(e.)  Bobbery  (b). 

Larceny  from  the  person  is  either  by  privately  steal- 
ing, or  by  open  and  violent  assault.  The  latter,  usually 
termed  "  Eobbery,"  will  be  treated  of  first,  the  former 
comprising  all  other  cases  of  stealing  from  the  person. 

Definition  of        Eobbery  is  the  felonious  and  forcible  taking  from 
^'  the  person  of  another,  or  in  his  presence,  against  his 

will,  of  any  money  or  goods  to  any  value,  by  violence, 
or  putting  him  to  fear.  The  rules  of  larceny  in  general 
apply,  and  therefore  the  prosecution  must  prove  the 
same  points  as  in  larceny,  and  certain  others  in  addi- 
tion. 

The  force  or        The  gist  of  this  Crime  is  the  force  or  bodily  fear.    It 

ly  «»r.      .^   ^^^  necessary  to  shew  that  both   were   present. 

Though  no  violence  was  used,  it  will  suffice  if  it  can 

be  proved  that  the  goods  were  delivered  to  the  prisoner 

by  the  party  robbed  under  the  impression  of  a  certain 

The  fear.  degree  of  fear  and  apprehension.  What  is  that  degree 
of  fear  ?  On  the  one  hand,  the  fear  is  not  confined  to 
an  apprehension  of  bodily  injury,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  of  such  a  nature  as  in  reason  and 
common  experience  is  likely  to  induce  a  person  to  part 
with  his  property  against  his  will,  and  to  put  him,  as  it 
were,  under  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  power  of 


(a)  8.  69.     As  to  the  Tcnue,  y.  s.  70.     Larceny  by  agents,  hankers, 
trustees,  &c.,  will  be  noticed  under  the  title  "  Embezzlement." 
(6)  As  to  piracy  or  robbery  on  the  high  seas,  v.  p.  41. 
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exercising  it  through  the  influence  of  the  terror  im- 
pressed (o).  It  is  not  necessary  that  the  danger  should 
be  impending  on  the  person  of  the  party  robbed;  it 
may  be  on  those  dear  to  him,  as  his  children,  or  on  his 
house  (d).  There  is  no  reason  why  the  personal  cha- 
racter of  the  person  robbed  should  lighten  the  offence 
of  the  robber ;  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove 
that  the  fear  actually  existed,  if  it  be  shewn  that  the 
circumstances  are  such  as  are  calculated  to  create  a 
fear  of  the  nature  indicated.  And  if  this  be  shewn,  the 
resort  to  some  pretence  by  the  offender  will  not  divest 
the  act  of  the  character  of  robbery ;  as  if  a  person  with 
a  sword  begs  alms ;  by  the  same  means  compels  some 
one  to  swear  that  he  will  return  with  money,  the  fear 
of  the  menaces  still  continuing  to  operate  when  the 
money  is  delivered. 

Though  there  be  no  fear,  yet  if  there  is  actual /orce  The  force  or 
or  violence,  it  is  a  robbery ;  as  where  the  prisoner  knocks  ^i<>i««»<*- 
down  the  prosecutor  from  behind,  and  steals  from  him 
his  property  while  he  is  insensible  on  the  ground.  But 
the  rule  appears  to  be  well  established  that  no  sudden 
taking  or  snatching  of  property  unawares  from  a  person 
is  sufficient  to  constitute  robbery  unless  some  injury  be 
done  to  the  person,  or  there  be  a  previous  struggle  for 
the  possession  of  the  property,  or  some  force  used  to 
obtain  it  (e). 

The  force  or  fear  must  precede  or  accompany  the  The  force,  &c., 
taking,  so  that  a  subsequent  scuffle  or  putting  to  fear  J^bseq^ent^to 
in  order  to  keep  the  property  will  not  constitute  a  the  taking, 
robbery. 

To  constitute  a  taking,  the  robber  must  actually  Possession  of 
obtain  possession  of  the  goods  ;  so  that  it  would  not  be  must*2? taken. 


(c)  B.  y.  Donnally,  2  East,  P.  C.  713. 

(rf)  S,  V.  Astley,  2  East,  P.  C.  729. 

(<?)  Arch.  451 ;  B.  v.  Steicard,  2  East,  P.  C.  702. 
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robbery  to  cnt  a  man's  girdle  in  order  to  get  his  purse, 
the  purse  thereby  falling  to  the  ground,  if  the  robber 
was  compelled  to  run  off  before  he  could  take  it  up. 

The  baking  The  taking  must  be  frcym  the  person,  or  in  the  pre- 

Se*p€reon,Tr  ^^^^^  ^^  *^®  party  robbcd.  Thus  it  is  robbery  to  put  a 
in  the  presence,  man  in  fear,  and  then  in  his  presence  to  drive  away  his 
cattle.  So  also  by  threats  to  compel  him  to  deliver  up 
his  property,  though  the  robber  never  touch  his  person. 
In  the  case  of  simple  larceny,  there  must  be  some  seve- 
rance of  the  property.  In  robbery  there  must  be  some- 
thing more,  namely,  a  complete  removal  from  the  person 
of  the  party  robbed.  Bemoval  from  the  place  where 
it  is,  if  it  remains  throughout  with  the  person,  is  not 
sufficient  (/). 


Against  the 
will. 


Punishment. 


The  taking  must  be  against  the  will  of  the  person 
robbed.  Therefore  when  he,  through  a  third  party, 
procured  others  to  commit  the  robbery  in  order  that  he 
might  get  the  reward  upon  the  conviction,  it  was  held 
not  to  be  robbery  {g). 

Bobbery  may  be  punished  by  penal  servitude  to  the 
extent  of  fourteen  years  (A).  If  the  robbery  is  accom- 
panied by  violence,  either  at  the  time  of,  or  immediately 
before,  or  immediately  after  such  robbery ;  or  if  the 
robbery,  or  assault  with  intent  to  rob,  is  by  a  person 
armed  with  any  offensive  weapon  or  instrument ;  or  if 
the  robbery  or  assault  with  intent  to  rob  is  by  two  or 
more  persons,  penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of  life  may 
be  awarded  (t).  By  a  later  statute,  in  the  case  of  a 
male,  sentence  of  private  whipping  once,  twice,  or 
thrice,  may  be  added  {j). 


(f)  B.  y.  Thompson,  1  Mood.  C.  C.  78 ;  but  see  H.  v.  Lapier,  1  Leach, 
320. 

(jg)  B,  V.  Maodaniel,  Fost.  121,  128.  Cf.  R,  v.  Eggington,  p.  200;  R, 
V.  Williams,  1  C.  &  K.  195. 

(A)  8.  40. 

(i)  8.  43. 

(;)  26  k  27  Vict.  c.  44. 
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(f.)  Stealing  from  the  Person, 

Under  this  head  fall  all  other  cases  of  stealing  from  stealing  from 
the  person,  not  attended  by  violence  or  putting  to  *^*  P«"o°- 
bodily  fear.  Of  this  nature  is  pocket-picking  when  the 
offence  is  committed  privily.  An  actual  taking  must 
be  proved,  inasmuch  as  the  nature  of  the  case  precludes 
there  being  anything  like  a  constructive  taking,  such 
as  the  delivery,  &c.,  in  robbery. 

The  principles  of  robbery  as  to  the  severance,  taking, 
intent,  &c.,  generally  apply.  The  punishment  is  the 
same  as  for  simple  robbery,  namely,  penal  servitude  to 
the  extent  of  fourteen  years  Qc). 

Assault  with  intent  to  rob. 

It  seems  convenient  to  notice  this  offence  here,  seeing  Awauit  with 
that  the  evidence  upon  an  indictment  for  such  assault  *° 
usually  proves  a  robbery  with  the  exception  of  a  taking 
and  carrying  away,  which  for  some  reason  are  not 
effected.  No  actual  violence  need  be  done,  but  any- 
thing done  in  the  presence  of  the  party  intended  to  be 
robbed,  with  reference  to  him,  in  furtherance  of  the 
intent  to  rob  him,  will  constitute  the  assault  (Z).  Nor 
need  there  be  any  demand  of  money. 

The  punishment  for  this  felony  (save  and  except 
where  a  greater  punishment  is  provided  by  the  Act  (m) 
is  penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of  five  years  (n). 

If  on  an  indictment  for  robbery  the  jury  are  of  Verdict  of 
opinion  that  the  prisoner  did  not  commit  robbery,  but  SiSment'for" 
did  commit  an  assault  with  intent  to  rob,  they  may  find  robbery. 
him  guilty  of  the  latter  offence,  and  he  will  be  punished 


{k)  8.  40. 

(0  Arch.  458. 

(in)  These  cases  are  noticed  above. 

(«)  s.  42. 
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accordingly  (o).  Bat  on  an  indictment  for  assault  with 
intent  to  rob,  the  defendant  cannot  be  convicted  of  a 
common  assault  (p). 


Post  Office 
offences. 


Ofiences  by 
Post  Office 
employiSs. 


Offences  by 
vnj  person. 


LABCENY,    ETC.,   IN   RELATION   TO   THE   POST  OFFICE. 

The  law  on  this  subject  is  contained  chiefly  in  the 
Post  Office  Act  (q).  Two  classes  of  offences  may  be 
distinguished,  according  as  the  offenders  are  (a)  Post 
office  employes;  (b)  Persons  generally,  whether  so 
employed  or  not. 

(a.)  For  a  person  employed  under  the  Post  Office. 

To  steal,  or  for  any  purpose  whatever  embezzle, 
secrete,  or  destroy  a  post-letter,  is  a  felony,  punishable 
by  penal  servitude  not  exceeding  seven  years,  or  im- 
prisonment  not  exceeding  three  years.  K  the  letter 
contains  any  chattel,  money,  or  valuable  security,  the 
punishment  is  penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of  life,  or 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  four  years  (r).  If  the 
thing  stolen,  embezzled,  &c.,  is  any  printed  matter; 
or  if  such  printed  matter  is  wilfully-  detained  or 
delayed,  the  offence  is  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by 
fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both  (a). 

Contrary  to  his  duty,  to  open  or  procure  or  suffer  to 
be  opened  a  post-letter,  or  to  detain,  delay,  or  procure 
to  be  detained,  &c.,  a  post-letter,  is  a  misdemeanor, 
punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both  (t). 

(b.)  For  any  person 

To  steal  from  a  post-letter  any  chattel,  money,  or 
valuable  security ;  or  to  steal  a  post  letter-bag,  or  a 


(o)  s.  41. 

(p)  R.  V.  Wboctto//,  12  Cox,  240. 

(^)  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  c.  36. 

(r)  Ibifl.  8.  26. 

(s)  Ibid.  8.  32. 

(0  Ibid.  8.  25. 
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post-letter  from  a  post  letter-bag,  or  from  a  post  office, 
or  from  any  officer  of  the  post  office,  or  from  a  mail ;  or 
to  stop  a  mail  with  intent  to  rob  or  search  the  same, 
is  a  felony^  pnnishable  with  penal  seryitnde  to  the 
extent  of  life,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  fonr 
years  (u). 

To  steal  or  unlawfully  take  away  a  post  letter-bag 
sent  by  a  post  office  packet ;  or  to  steal  or  unlawfully 
take  a  letter  out  of  any  such  bag;  or  to  unlawfully 
open  any  such  bag,  is  a  felony,  punishable  with  penal 
servitude  to  the  extent  of  fourteen  years,  or  imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  two  years  (x). 

To  fraudulently  retain,  or  wilfully  secrete,  keep,  or 
detain,  or  neglect  or  refuse  to  deliver  up  when  required 
by  an  officer  of  the  post  office,  a  letter  after  it  has  been 
delivered  by  mistake  or  found,  is  a  misdemeanor,  pun- 
ishable by  fine  and  imprisonment  (y). 

To  solicit  or  endeavour  to  procure  any  other  person 
to  commit  a  felony  or  misdemeanor  punishable  by  the 
Post  Office  Acts  is  a  misdemeanor,  and  is  punishable 
by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years  (z). 

The  property  in  the  article  stolen,  whether  it  be  Property  laid 
bag,  letter,  or  money,  or  other  goods  contained  therein,  ^^  p<»tma«ter- 
is  to  be  laid  in  the  postmaster-general  (a). 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  should  be  noticed  Telegrams, 
that  written  or  printed  messages  delivered  at  a  post 
office  for  the  purpose  of  being  transmitted  by  a  postal 
telegraph,  and  every  transcript  thereof  officially  made, 
are  deemed  post- letters  within  the  above  Act  {b).    For 


(u)  Bs.  27,  28,  41. 

(or)  8S.  29,  41. 

(y)  8.  31. 

(«)  8.  36. 

(a)  8.  40.     As  to  Tenuc,  see  s.  37. 

(6)  32  &  33  Vict,  c,  73,  s.  23. 
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officials  of  the  post  office  to  disclose  or  intercept  tele- 
graphic messages  is  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment not  exceeding  twelve  months  (0). 

BECEIYINO   STOLEN   GOODS. 

Receiving  The  offenco  of  receiving  stolen  property,  knowing  it 

when  a  "felony,  to  havc  been  stolen,  was  at  common  law  a  misdemeanor 
when  a  misde-  only.  By  the  Larceny  Act,  1861,  it  is  made  a  felony 
if  the  principal  crime  (stealing,  &c.)  amounts  to  a 
felony  at  common  law  or  by  that  Act.  So  that  the 
only  case  in  which  receiving  still  continues  a  misde- 
meanor is  where  the  principal  crime  is  not  a  felony 
either  at  common  law  or  by  that  Act ;  for  example,  re- 
ceiving goods  obtained  by  false  pretences,  or  obtained 
by  means  of  the  felony  established  by  31  &  32  Vict, 
c.  116,  s.  1  (d). 

How  a  receiver  "Eeceivcrs,  whcre  the  principal  crime  amounts  to  a 
7o7the  ftiony  ^^^^^J  »*  commou  law  or  by  the  Larceny  Act,  may  be 
&c.  tried  in  either  one  of  two  capacities : — 

(i.)  As  accessories  after  the  fact  («.e.,  of  larceny,  &c.). 

(ii.)  As  committers  of  a  distinct  or  substantive 
felony — and  in  this  case,  whether  the  principal  has  or 
has  not  been  previously  convicted,  or  even  if  he  is  not 
amenable  to  the  criminal  law. 

The  statute  (e)  establishing  this  optional  mode  of 
proceeding,  enumerates  the  offenders  subject  thereto  as 
— those  who  receive  any  chattel,  money,  valuable  secu- 
rity, or  other  property  whatsoever,  the  stealing,  taking, 
extorting,  obtaining,  embezzling,  or  otherwise  dis- 
posing whereof  amounts  to  a  felony  either  at  common 
law  or  by  virtue  of  that  Act,  knowing  the  same  to 
have  been  feloniously  stolen,  taken,  &c. 


(c)  31  &  32  Vict.  c.  110,  i.  20. 

00  /?.  V.  Smith,  L.  R.  1  C.  C.  R.  266  j  39  L.  J.  (M.C.)  112. 

(<)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  91. 
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The  larceny  or  other  felonious  taking  mnst  be  proved.  The  larceny, 
For  this  and  every  other  purpose  the  principal  felon  is  *^ 
a  competent  witness ;  but  of  course  the  jury  will  form 
their  own  opinion  as  to  the  weight  of  his  testimony ; 
and  if  the  thief  is  the  only  witness,  the  judge  will 
advise  an  acquittal  (/). 

Next,  it  must  be  proved  that  the  goods  were  received  The  receiving, 
by  the  prisoner  into  his  actual  possession;  though  a 
manual  possession  is  not  necessary  (^).     The  goods 
being  found  in  his  possession  is  good  presumptive  evi- 
dence of  his  having  received  them. 

The  knowledge  of  the  prisoner  at  the  time  he  received  The  guilty 
the  goods  that  they  were  stolen,  is  proved  either  directly,  "^^^  ^*' 
by  the  evidence  of  the  principal  felon,  or  circumstan- 
tially, as  by  shewing  that  the  prisoner  bought  them 
much  under  their  value,  denied  that  he  had  them  in  his 
possession,  &c.  Evidence  may  also  be  given  that  there 
was  found  in  his  possession  other  property  stolen 
within  the  preceding  twelve  months.  And  again,  if 
evidence  has  been  given  that  the  stolen  property  has 
been  found  in  his  possession,  at  any  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings evidence  may  be  given  of  a  conviction  within 
the  five  years  immediately  preceding  of  any  offence 
involving  fraud  or  dishonesty.  But  in  this  last  case 
seven  days'  notice  in  writing  must  be  given  to  the 
accused  that  proof  is  intended  to  be  given  of  such 
previous  conviction  (A). 

The  allowing  evidence  of  a  previous  conviction  to  be  Evidence  of 
given  during  the  course  of  a  trial,  so  that  it  may  affect  J^nvl^ion. 
the  minds  of  the  jury,  is  an  exception  to  the  usual 
policy  and  practice  of  our  criminal  law.    As  a  rule,  the 
only  influence  which  a  previous  conviction  is  allowed 


(/)  B.  V.  £obina<m,  4  F.  &  F.  43. 
(<7)  H.  V.  Smith,  24  L.  J.  (M.O.)  135. 
(A)  34  &  35  Vict.  c.  112,  ».  19. 
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to  exert  is,  after  the  verdict  has  been  given,  on  the 
judge  in  determining  the  sentence. 

Punishment  r£^Q  punishment  for  the  folonious  receiving  is  penal 
*  *^°^*  servitude  to  the  extent  of  fourteen  years  (i).  But  re- 
ceiving a  post-letter,  a  post  letter-bag,  or  any  chattel, 
or  money,  or  valuable  security,  the  stealing,  or  taking, 
or  embezzling,  or  secreting  whereof  amounts  to  a 
felony  under  the  Post  Office  Acts,  knowing  the  same  to 
have  been  feloniously  stolen,  &c.,  and  to  have  been  sent 
or  to  have  been  intended  to  be  sent  by  post,  is  punish- 
able by  penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of  life,  or  impri- 
sonment not  exceeding  four  years  (k). 

for  the  misdc-       Where  the  principal  offence  is  a  misdemeanor  by  the 
meanor,  Larceny  Act,  e.g.,  if  the  property  has  been  obtained  by 

false  pretences,  the  receiver,  knowing  that  the  property 
has  been  unlawfully  stolen,  taken,  obtained,  converted 
or  disposed  of,  is  also  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  punish- 
able by  penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of  seven  years  (I). 

for  the  offence      Where  the  principal  offence  is  punishable  on  sum- 
punishabieon  jQajy  convictiou,  the  receiver  is  liable,  on  summary 

summary  •  . 

conviction.  couviction,  to  the  same  punishment  to  which  the  prin- 
cipal is  liable  for  stealing  or  taking  such  property  on 
the  same  conviction  (t.e.,  the  first,  second,  or  sub- 
sequent) (m). 

Count  for  Contrary  to  the  general  rule,  which  does  not  admit 

indictmentfor  ^^  different  felouies  being  charged  in  different  counts 
stealing  and  of  the  indictment  (n),  in  an  indictment  for  stealing  any 
property  it  is  lawful  to  add  a  count  or  counts  for  felo- 
niously receiving  the  same  or  any  part  or  parts  thereof. 
And  conversely,  in  an  indictment  for  receiving  it  is 
lawful  to  add  a  count  for  feloniously  stealing  the  same. 


vioe  vend. 


(0  8.  91. 

(*)  7  Wm.  4,  and  1  Vict,  c  36,  as.  30,  41. 

(0  8.  95. 

(m)  B.  97. 

(n)  V.  p.  331. 
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It  is  for  the  jury  to  say  of  which  offence  they  find  the 
prisoner  guilty;  or  if  there  are  more  prisoners  than 
one,  it  is  for  the  jury  to  say  which  are  guilty  of  each 
offence  (o). 

Any  number  of  receivers,  though  they  received  at  dif-  Trial  of  several 
ferent  times,  of  the  property  which  has  been  stolen  or  '■*<'«*^«"- 
otherwise  disposed  of  in  such  manner  as  to  amount  to  a 
felony  at  common  law  or  by  the  Larceny  Act  may  be 
charged  with  substantive  felonies  (i.e.,  of  receiving) 
in  the  same  indictment,  and  tried  together  (p).  And, 
in  any  case,  upon  the  trial  of  two  or  more  indicted  for 
jointly  receiving,  the  jury  may  convict  one  or  more  of 
separately  receiving  (7). 

With  a  view  to  the  prevention  of  crimes  of  this  and  Penalties  on 
similar  descriptions,  it  has  been  provided  that  any  one  pubUc  places 
who  keeps  a  lodging,  public,  beer,  or  other  house  or  ^^^  harbour 

1  1  'I'l*!'  ii  1         thieTes,  admit 

place  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold,  or  any  place  stolen  goods, 
of  public  entertainment  or  public  resort,  or  a  brothel,  ^^- 
and  knowingly  lodges  or  harbours  thieves  or  reputed 
thieves,  or  allows  the  deposit  of  goods  therein,  having 
reasonable  cause  for  believing  them  to  be  stolen,  is 
liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £10,  or,  in  default  of 
payment,  imprisonment  not  exceeding  four  months ;  or 
instead,  or  in  addition  to  such  punishment,  the  court 
may  require  him  to  enter  into  recognizances  for  keep- 
ing the  peace  or  being  of  good  behaviour.  There  are 
also  provisions  for  the  forfeiture  of  licences  on  such 
conduct  (r).  Power  is  given  under  certain  circum- 
stances to  search  for  stolen  property,  even  without  a 
search  warrant  (a). 

K  a  pawnbroker  is  convicted  of  receiving  stolen  Pawnbroker 

receiying. 


(0)  s.  92. 

(p)  8.  93. 

(q)  8.  94. 

(r)  34  &  35  Vict.  c.  112,  ss.  10,  11. 

(5)  Ibid.  8.  16. 
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goods  knowing  them  to  be  stolen  (or  of  any  fraud  in 
his  business),  the  court  may  direct  that  his  licence 
shall  cease  to  have  effect  {t). 


sion. 


Recent  posses-  ^ffQ  frequently  hear  of  the  so-called  doctrine  of 
Recent  Possession,  that  is,  of  the  possession  of  property 
within  a  short  time  after  it  has  been  stolen.  Why  a 
matter  of  mere  common  sense  should  be  elevated  to 
the  style  of  a  "  doctrine,"  it  is  not  easy  to  see.  What 
is  meant  is  only  that,  according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  case,  the  recent  possession  is  evidence  that  the 
person  in  possession  stole  the  property,  or  received  it 
knowing  it  to  have  been  stolen.  This  evidence  may  be 
of  the  strongest,  or  of  hardly  any  weight  at  all.  It 
will  vary  not  only  according  to  the  length  of  time,  but 
also  according  to  other  considerations,  one  of  the  chief 
of  which  is  the  nature  of  the  property,  whether  it  be 
of  a  description  which  can  easily  pass  from  one  person 
to  another.  Thus  the  possession  of  a  diamond  ring 
a  year  after  the  theft  would  be  more  indicative  of  a 
felonious  intent  than  the  possession  of  a  pound  of 
cheese  after  the  lapse  of  a  week  (u). 

(t)  35  &  36  Vict.  c.  93,  8.  38. 

(tt)  E,  V.  PaHridge,  7  C.  &  P.  551 ;  H.  ▼.  Latupnead,  L.  &  C.  427 ;  S.  r. 
Deer,  32  L.  J.  (M.C.)  33. 
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CHAPTEE  n. 

EMBEZZLEMENT. 

Embezzlement  may  be  defined  as  the  nnlawfal  appro-  Embezzlement 
priation  to  his  own  nse  by  a  servant  or  clerk  of  money  ^f ^?*^»  *°<^ 

*  .X-  ,  "^  distiagmshed 

or  chattels  received  by  him  for  and  on  accoant  of  his  from  larceny, 
master  or  employer.  It  differs  from  larceny  by  clerks 
or  servants  in  this  respect :  embezzlement  is  committed 
in  respect  of  property  which  is  not  at  the  time  in  the 
actual  or  legal  possession  of  the  owner,  whilst  in 
larceny  it  is.  An  example  will  illustrate  the  dis- 
tinction. A  clerk  receives  £20  from  a  person  in  pay- 
ment for  some  goods  sold  by  his  master ;  he  at  once 
puts  it  into  his  pocket,  appropriating  it  to  his  own 
nse ;  this  is  embezzlement.  The  clerk  appropriates  to 
his  own  use  £20  which  he  takes  from  the  till;  this 
is  larceny.  The  line  of  demarcation  between  the  two 
offences  appears  sometimes  to  be  very  finely  drawn  (x). 
This  would  be  liable  to  work  injustice,  were  it  not  for 
a  provision  to  which  we  shall  shortly  have  to  refer  (y). 

The  principal  points  to  be  noticed  are  the  follow- 
ing:— 

(i.)  Proof  that  the  prisoner  was  employed  as  clerk 
or  servant. 

(ii).  Proof  of  his  receipt  for,  or  in  the  name  of,  or  on 
account  of,  the  employer  or  master. 

(iii.)  Proof  of  the  unlawful  appropriation. 

(x)  It  is  urged  that  there  is  no  ground  for  preserving  the  distinction. 
This  would  especially  be  the  case  if  the  principle  of  possession  of  the  senrant 
being  the  possession  of  the  master  had  been  interpreted  with  the  same 
latitude  in  criminal  and  civil  cases. — Rose.  463. 

(y)  V.  p.  226. 
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(i.)  Froof  of  (lie  Eniploynient  as  Clerk  or  Servant. 

Erapioyinent  as  It  is  for  the  juij  to  determine  whether  the  prisoner 
is  a  clerk  or  servant  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute, 
the  court  explaining  what  is  necessary  to  constitute 
such  a  relation. 


clerk  or 
servant. 


The  clerks  or  servants  need  not  be  in  the  employ- 
ment of  those  in  trade.  The  particular  name  by  which 
they  are  called,  as  accountant,  collector,  overseer,  &c., 
is  not  material  if  the  general  relationship  can  be 
proved  (z).  It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  determine 
whether  the  required  relationship  exists.  The  various 
tests  which  have  been  suggested  all  appear  in  turn  to 
have  been  overruled.  The  employment  need  not  be 
continuous,  for  it  was  held  to  be  embezzlement  though 
the  prisoner  was  employed  to  receive  in  a  single  instance 
only  (a).  The  mode  of  remuneration  for  service  is  not 
decisive,  that  is,  whether  by  commission  or  by  salary. 
This  will  not  distinguish  an  agent  from  a  servant  (6). 
Nor  will  a  participation  in  the  profits  of  the  sale  pre- 
vent the  character  of  servant  from  arising  (c).  The 
question  is  not  decided  by  the  consideration  whether 
the  whole  or  only  a  part  of  a  man's  time  is  devoted  to 
the  other's  business  {d),  nor  whether  he  is  bound  to 
obey  the  latter's  directions  (e),  A  person  who  is  em- 
ployed as  servant  by  several  is  considered  the  indi* 
vidual  servant  of  each  (/). 

Embezzlement      Embezzlement  by  persons  employed  in  the  public 
officers.  "^        service,  or  by  police  constables,  of  any  chattel,  money. 


(«)  T.  S,  ▼.  Squirff  R.  &  R.  349. 

(a)  B.  T.  ffughesy  1  Mood.  C.  C.  370. 

(6)  B.  r.  BaOey,  12  Cox,  56. 

(c)  B.  y.  AtkiMon^  2  Mood.  C.  C.  278. 

{d)  B.  y.  TiU,  30  L.  J.  (M.C.)  142. 

(e)  y.  B,  V.  Spencer,  R.  &  R.  299. 

(/)  3  Stark.  N.  P.  70.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  cases  giyen  by 
Archbold,  Roscoe,  &c.,  for  a  fuller  examination  of  this  difficult  point, 
whether  the  relationship  required  by  the  statute  exists;  v.  especially 
B.  V.  Negus,  L.  R.  2  C.  C.  R.  34 ;  42  L.  J.  (M.C.)  62. 
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or  yaluable  secnrity,  which  is  intrusted  to,  or  received, 
or  taken  into  possession  by  virtue  of  their  employment, 
is  subjected  to  generally  the  same  consequences  as  if 
the  embezzlement  were  from  an  ordinary  master  {g). 

(ii.)  The  Receipt  for ^  dte.,  the  Master. 

The  mere  fact  of  receipt  is  usually  proved  by  the  what  will 
person  who  gave  the  money,  &c.,  to  the  prisoner,  or  J^^fpl^fo*  &c. 
by  his  own  admission.  That  he  received  it  for,  in  the  the  master, 
name  of,  or  on  account  of  his  master,  the  jury  may 
infer  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  But  it  will 
not  be  embezzlement  if  the  prisoner  received  the 
money  from  his  master  in  order  to  pay  to  a  third 
person  (A).  Nor  if  the  money  is  already  constructively 
in  the  possession  of  the  master  by  the  hands  of  any 
other  clerk  or  servant  (i).  It  is  immaterial  that  the 
money  was  not  really  due  to  the  master.  The  receipt 
need  not  now  be  by  virtue  of  his  employment  in  order 
to  constitute  embezzlement ;  and  therefore  it  may  be 
embezzlement,  though  the  servant  had  no  authority 
to  receive.  But  it  is  necessary  that  the  money,  &c., 
should  be  the  property  of  the  master  when  received  by 
the  servant,  and  therefore  money  appropriated  by  a 
servant  in  consideration  of  work  which  the  prisoner 
did  by  the  unauthorized  use  of  his  master's  tools,  the 
payer  contracting  with  the  servant  only,  does  not 
constitute  embezzlement  {k), 

(iii.)  The  v/nlawfid  Appropriation. 

The  usual  evidence  given .  of  the  appropriation  is,  The  appro- 
that  having  received  the  money,  &c.,   the  prisoner  P"*^***°- 
denied  the  receipt,  or  accounted  for  other  moneys 
received  at  the  same  time,  or  after,  and  not  for  it,  or 


(g)  24  &  25  Vict,  c  96,  b.  70.    Larceny  by  the  above,  ▼.  p.  211. 

(A)  -8.  T.  Smith,  R.  &  R.  267. 

(0  R.  V.  Wright,  27  L  J.  (M.C.)  65. 

Ik)  R,  V.  CuUum,  L.  R.  2  C.  C.  R.  28 ;  42  L.  J.  (M.C.)  64. 
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rendered  a  false  account,  or  practised  some  other  deceit 
in  order  to  prevent  detection  (Z). 

The  mere  non-payment  to  the  master  of  money 
which  the  prisoner  has  charged  himself  in  his  master's 
book  with  receiving  is  not  embezzlement  (m).  Bnt,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  no  defence  to  merely  shew  that  he 
entered  the  receipt  correctly  in  the  master's  book  (n). 
If,  instead  of  denying  the  appropriation  of  property, 
the  prisoner,  in  rendering  his  account,  admits  the 
appropriation,  alleging  a  right  in  himself,  no  matter 
how  unfounded,  or  setting  up  an  excuse,  no  matter 
how  frivolous,  his  offence  in  taking  and  keeping  is 
no  embezzlement  (o).  But  where  it  is  the  prisoner's 
duty,  at  stated  times,  to  account  for  and  pay  over  to 
his  employer  the  money  received  during  those  intervals, 
his  wilfully  omitting  to  do  so  is  embezzlement  and 
equivalent  to  a  denial  of  the  receipt  of  them  (p). 

Specific  sum  to     It  appears  that  now  some  specific  sum  must  be 

be  proved.       proved  to  havo  been  embezzled.    It  will  not  suffice  to 

prove  a  general  deficiency  in  the  prisoner's  accounts  (j). 


Three  acts  of 
embezzlement 
may  be 
charged. 


There  may  be  charged  in  the  same  indictment,  and 
the  defendant  may  be  tried  at  the  same  time  for, 
any  number  of  distinct  acts  of  embezzlement,  not 
exceeding  three,  which  may  have  been  committed  by 
him  against  Her  Majesty,  or  against  the  same  master 
or  employer,  within  six  months  from  the  first  to  the 
last  of  such  acts  (r).  As  we  have  already  seen,  a 
person  indicted  for  embezzlement  may  be  found  guilty 
of,  and  punished  for,  larceny,  and  vice  versa  (a). 


(0  Arch.  Q.  S.  540. 
(m)  H.  Y.  Hodgson,  3  C.  &  P.  422. 
(n)  R.  ▼.  Lister,  26  L.  J.  (M.C.)  26. 
(o)  S.  V.  Norman,  C.  &  Mar.  501. 
(/))  R,  T.  Jackson,  1  C.  &  K.  384. 

{q)  R.  V.  Lloyd  Jones,  8  C.  &  P.  288 ;  7?.  v.  Woistcnholmc,  11  Cox,  313  ; 
see  Rose.  457. 

(r)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  71. 
Is)  Ibid.  s.  72,  V.  p.  208. 
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The  pnnishmeni  for  embezzlement  is  penal  servitude  Puniahment 
to  the  extent  of  fourteen  years  (t). 

The  summary  jurisdiction  given  by  the  Summary  Summary 
Jurisdiction  Act,   1879  (t»),  to  the  justices  in  petty  J^"*^^^"**"- 
session  is  the  same  in  cases  of  embezzlement  as  in 
larceny. 

Fahificaiion  of  Accounts. 

An  offence  of  a  kindred  nature  may  be  noticed  here.  Falsification  of 
For  a  clerk,  officer,  servant,  or  other  employi  to  wil-  »«»»»** 
fully    and    with    intent    to    defraud,  destroy,   alter, 
mutilate,  or  falsify  any  of  his  employer's  books,  papers, 
accounts,  &o.,  or  make  false  entries  therein,  is  punish- 
able by  penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of  seven  years  (as). 

Embezzlement  hy  Bankers,  Merchants,  Brokers,  Attorneys, 
Agents,  or  Factors. 

If  any  such  person  is  intrusted  with  any  money  or  Embezzlement 
security,  with  a  direction  in  writing  to  apply  the  same  ^Jj'^othenf 
for  any  specified  purpose,  or  to  any  specified  person,  intrusted  with 
and  he,  in  violation  of  good  faith,  and  contrary  to  the  gl^^p^u™^. 
terms  of  such  direction,  converts  the  same  to  his  own 
use,  or  the  use  of  any  person  other  than  the  one  by 
whom  he  is  so  intrusted;  or  (b)  if,  having  been  in- 
trusted as  one  of  the  above  with  any  chattel  or  valuable 
security,  or  any  power  of  attorney  for  the  sale  or 
transfer  of  any  share  or  interest  in  any  stock  or  fund, 
for  safe  custody  or  for  any  special  purpose,  without 
authority  to  sell,  negotiate,  transfer,  or  pledge,  he,  in 
violation  of  good  faith  and  contrary  to  the  object  or 
purpose  specified,  sells,  negotiates,  transfers,  pledges, 
or  in  any  manner  converts  to  his  own  use,  or  that  of 
some  other  person  than  the  one  by  whom  he  is  in- 
trusted, such  chattel  or  security  or  the  proceeds  thereof, 


(0  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  68. 
(tt)  42  &  43  Vict.  c.  49. 
(x)  38  &  39  Vict.  c.  24. 
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Bankers,  &c., 
dealing  with 
property 
intrusted  to 
than. 


or  the  share  or  interest  to  which  the  power  of  attorney 
relates,  he  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  is  liable  to 
penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of  seven  years  (y).  There 
is  a  saving  in  this  section  exempting  from  such  liability 
trustees  and  mortgagees ;  also  bankers,  &c.,  in  receiv- 
ing money  due  on  securities,  or  disposing  of  securities 
on  which  they  have  a  lien. 

It  is  a  misdemeanor,  attended  with  the  same  punish- 
ment, for  a  banker,  merchant,  broker,  attorney,  or  agent, 
with  intent  to  defraud,  to  sell,  negotiate,  &c.,  any  pro- 
perty with  which  he  is  intrusted  for  safe  custody  (2;). 
So  also  for  any  person  intrusted  with  a  power  of  attor- 
ney for  the  sale  or  transfer  of  any  property,  to  fraudu- 
lently sell,  transfer,  or  otherwise  convert  it  to  his  own 
use,  or  that  of  any  person  other  than  the  one  by  whom 
he  is  intrusted  (a). 


Factors  or  Factors  or  agents  intrusted,  for  the  purpose  of  sale 

fng'propertr   ^^  otherwise,  with  the  possession  of  any  goods  or  of 
intrusted  to     any  document  of  title  to  goods,   who,   without   the 
^'"'  authority  of  the  principal,  for  their  own  use  or  that  of 

any  person  other  than  the  one  by  whom  they  are  so 
intrusted,  and  in  violation  of  good  faith,  make  any 
consignment,  deposit,  transfer,  or  delivery  of  any  such 
goods  or  document,  by  way  of  pledge,  lien,  or  security 
for  any  money  or  valuable  security,  borrowed  by  them 
(the  factors,  &c.) ;  or  (b),  without  authority,  &c.,  ac- 
cept any  advance  of  any  money  or  valuable  security  on 
the  faith  of  any  contract  or  agreement  to  consign,  &c., 
such  goods  or  document,  are  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  punished  as  above.  So  also  are  clerks  or  others 
knowingly  and  wilfully  assisting  in  carrying  out  the 
Baring  clanse.  aforesaid  measures.  A  saving  clause  is  added  that  the 
factor  or  agent  will  not  be  liable  for  consigning,  &c., 


(y)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  75. 
(«)  Ibid.  s.  76. 
(a)  Ibid.  8.  77. 
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if  the  property  is  not  made  a  secnrity  for  or  subject  to 
the  payment  of  any  greater  snm  of  money  than  the 
amount  which,  at  the  time  of  the  consignment,  was  due 
and  owing  to  such  agent  from  his  principal,  together 
with  the  amount  of  any  bill  of  exchange  drawn  by  or 
on  account  of  such  principal,  and  accepted  by  the 
factor  or  agent  (h). 

Embezzlement  by  Trustees, 

For  a  trustee  (or  his  representative,  s.  1)  of  pro-  Embezzlement 
perty  for  the  use  of  some  other  person,  or  for  any  **^  ^runtees. 
public  or  charitable  purpose,  with  intent  to  defraud,  to 
convert,  or  appropriate  the  same  to  his  own  use,  or  that 
of  any  other  person  than  the  person  aforesaid,  or  for 
any  purpose  other  than  such  public  or  charitable  pur- 
pose; or  (b),  to  otherwise  dispose  of  or  destroy  the 
property,  is  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  penal  servi- 
tude to  the  extent  of  seven  years.  But  no  criminal 
proceedings  may  be  taken  without  the  sanction  of  the 
Attorney-General.  And,  if  civil  proceedings  have  been 
taken  against  the  trustee,  the  person  who  has  taken 
such  proceedings  may  not  commence  any  prosecution 
under  this  section  without  the  sanction  of  the  court  or 
judge  of  such  civil  proceedings  (c). 

Embezzlement  by  Directors,  OfficerSy  and  Metniers  ofPvhlic 
Companies  and  Corporate  Bodies, 

The  following  offences  are  misdemeanors,  punishable  offences  by 
by  penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of  seven  years : —         directow,  &c 

For  a  director,  member,  or  public  officer  of  a  body  Appropriating 
corporate  or  public  company,  to  fraudulently  take  or  prop^e^rtJ"^" 
apply  to  his  own  use,  or  any  use  or  purpose  other  than 
the  uses  or  purposes  of  such  body  or  company,  any  of 
the  property  of  the  body  or  company  (d). 


(6)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  78. 

(c)  Ibid.  8.  80. 

(d)  Ibid.  8.  81. 
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Receiving  For  a  director,  public  officer,  or  manager  of  Buch 

ing  in^the"  ^^'  ^^^y  or  Company,  to  receive  or  possess  himself  of  any 
books.  of  the  property  of  the  company,  &c.,  otherwise  than  in 

payment  of  a  just  debt  or  demand,  and,  with  intent  to 
defraud,  to  omit  to  make  or  have  made  a  full  and  true 
entry  thereof  in  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  com- 
pany (e). 

Fraudulent  For  a  director,  manager,  public  officer,  or  member, 

thebwks!"  °  ^^^^  intent  to  defraud,  to  destroy,  alter,  mutilate,  or 
falsify  any  book,  paper,  writing,  or  yaluable  security, 
belonging  to  the  body  or  company ;  or  (b)  to  make  or 
concur  in  making  any  false  entry,  or  to  omit  or  concur 
in  omitting  any  material  particular  in  any  book  of 
account  or  other  document  (/). 

Making  false        For  a  director,  manager,  or  public  officer  to  make, 
statements,  &c.  (.{j^^iat^^  Qf  publish,  or  coucur  in  making,  &c.,  any 

written  statement  or  account  which  he  knows  to  be 
false  in  any  material  particular,  with  intent  to  deceive 
or  defraud  any  member,  shareholder,  or  creditor  of 
such  body  or  company,  or  with  intent  to  induce  any 
person  to  become  a  shareholder  or  partner  therein,  or 
to  intrust  or  advance  any  property  to  such  body  or 
company,  or  to  enter  into  any  security  for  the  benefit 
thereof  {ff). 

No  prosecution  With  regard  to  these  cases  of  embezzlement  by 
been  a  dis"  bankers,  merchants,  attorneys,  agents,  or  factors, 
closure  in  a  trustecs,  directors,  officers,  or  members  of  bodies  cor- 
porate or  public  companies,  the  provisions  as  to  which 
are  contained  in  sects.  75  to  84  of  the  Larceny,  Act,  it 
is  enacted  that  no  person  shall  be  convicted  of  any  of 
these  misdemeanors  if  he  shall,  at  any  time  previously 
to  his  being  charged  with  such  misdemeanor,  have  dis- 
closed the  act  on  oath,  in  consequence  of  any  action 
which  shall  have  been  band  fide  instituted  by  any  party 

(e)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96, 
(/)  Ibid.  8.  83. 
(S)  Ibid.  s.  84. 
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aggrieved ;  or  if  he  shall  have  first  disclosed  the  same 
in  any  compulsory  examination  or  deposition  before  any 
court  upon  the  hearing  of  any  matter  in  bankruptcy  or 
insolvency  (A). 

For  a  director,  officer,  or  contributory  of  a  company  Falsification  in 
wound  up  under  the  Companies  Act,  1862,  to  destroy,  Smy^wound 
mutilate,  alter,  or  falsify  any  books,  papers,  writings,  np- 
or  securities,  or  to  make  or  be  privy  to  making  any 
false  or  fraudulent  entry  in  any  book  or  other  docu- 
ment of  the  company,  with  intent  to  defraud  or  deceive 
any  person,  is  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  two  years  (i). 

For  an  officer  of  a  savings  bank  to  receive  any  de-  Savings  banks, 
posit  and  not  pay  over  the  same  is  a  misdemeanor, 
punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both  (Jc), 


(A)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  85.  And  also  nothing  in  these  sections  shall 
entitle  any  person  to  refuse  to  answer  a  question  in  a  civil  proceeding  on 
the  ground  that  it  tends  to  criminate  himself.— s.  85.  The  criminal  pro- 
ceeding is  not  to  deprive  any  party  of  his  civil  remedy,  but  the  conviction 
is  not  to  be  evidence  in  such  civil  suit. — ■.  86. 

(i)  25  &  26  Vict,  c  89,  s.  166. 

(Ji)  26  &  27  Vict.  c.  87,  s.  9.  False  statements,  returns,  &c.,  by  railway 
companies,  v.  29  &  30  Vict,  c  108,  ss.  15-17  ;  31  &  32  Vict.  c.  119,  s.  5 ; 
34&35Vict.  C.78,  8.10. 
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CHAPTER  ni. 

FALSE  FBETENGES. 

False  pretences  It  is  difiScult  to  correctlj  define  the  offence  of  obtain- 
from^Urcenj.  ^^g  property  by  false  pretences.  In  some  cases,  on 
the  one  hand,  there  seems  little  to  distinguish  it  from 
larceny ;  and  in  others,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  mere 
non-criminal  lie.  The  most  intelligible  distinction 
between  false  pretences  and  larceny  has  been  thus  set 
forth  (Z) :  *^  In  larceny  the  owner  of  the  thing  stolen 
has  no  intention  to  part  with  his  property  therein  to 
the  person  taking  it,  although  he  may  intend  to  part 
with  the  possession ;  in  false  pretences  the  owner  does 
intend  to  part  with  his  property  in  the  money  or 
chattel,  but  it  is  obtained  from  him  by  fraud."  The 
line  between  the  two  crimes  is  very  narrow.  Thus,  A. 
intrusts  B,  with  a  parcel  to  carry  to  C.  D.  meets  B. 
and  alleges  that  he  is  C,  whereupon  B.  gives  him  the 
parcel.  It  will  be  larceny  if  B.  had  not  authority  to 
pass  the  property ;  false  pretences  if  he  had  (m).  The 
difficulty  of  discriminating  arises  chiefly  where  there 
has  been  a  constructive  taking  only,  where  the  owner 
delivers  the  property,  though  the  possession  is  obtained 
by  fraud.  The  evil  which  might  arise  from  this  state 
of  things  is  to  some  extent  obviated  by  a  provision 
that  if  upon  an  indictment  for  false  pretences  it  is 
proved  that  the  defendant  obtained  the  property  in 
such  manner  as  to  amount  in  law  to  larceny,  he  is  not 
on  that  account  to  be  acquitted  (n).  Therefore  in 
cases  of  doubt  it  is  better  to  indict  for  false  pretences. 


(0  Arch.  374;  v.  White  v.  Garden,  10  C.  B.  927. 
(m)  V.  B.  y.   Watkina,  1  Leach,  520. 
(n)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  88. 
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The  points  to  be  proved  on  an  indictment  for  false 
pretences  are  the  following : — 

i.  The  pretence  and  its  falsity. 

ii.  That  the  property  or  some  part  thereof  was 
obtained  by  means  of  the  pretence. 

iii.  The  intent  to  defraud. 

i.  The  pretence  must  be  wholly  or  in  part  of  an  Pretence  must 
existinfffact  (o) ;  for  example,  a  false  statement  of  one's  ing\ct.**" ' 
name  and  circumstances  in  a  begging  letter.  But  a 
mere  exaggeration  will  not  suffice,  as  if  a  person 
actually  in  business  pretends  that  he  is  doing  a  very 
good  business  (p) ;  otherwise,  if  he  were  not  doing  any 
business  at  all  (q).  The  fact  must  be  an  existing  fact ; 
therefore  it  is  not  within  the  act  for  a  person  to  pre- 
tend that  he  will  do  something  which  he  does  not 
mean  to  do  (r).  But  a  promise  to  do  a  thing  may 
involye  a  false  pretence  that  the  promisor  has  the 
power  to  do  that  thing;  and  for  this  an  indictment 
will  lie  («). 

Obtaining  additional  money  by  stating  that  a  larger 
amount  of  goods  is  delivered  than  is  known  to  be  the 
case,  is  within  the  statute  (t).  But  of  course  not 
every  breach  of  warranty  or  false  assertion  at  the  time 
of  a  bargain  will  be  treated  as  a  false  pretence  {u) ; 
for  example,  if,  in  selling  an  article  for  a  lump  sum, 
the  vendor  makes  a  false  representation  as  to  the 
weight  in  order  to  induce  the  purchaser  to  conclude 


(o)  "  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rale  of  interpretation  of  the 
statute,  that  wherever  a  person  fraudulently  represents  as  an  existing  fact 
that  which  is  not  an  existing  fact,  and  so  gets  money,  &c.,  that  is  an  offence 
within  the  Act/* — ^Arch.  515. 

(p)  £.  V.  Waiiamsmy  11  Cox,  328. 

(9)  £,  T.  Crabb,  11  Cox,  85. 

(r)  B.  V.  Zee,  9  Cox,  304. 

(s)  /?.  V.  Oifes,  34  L.  J.  (M.C.)  50. 

(0  S.  V.  £agg,  29  L.  J.  (M.C.)  86. 

(m)  i?.  V.  Codrington,  1  C.  &  P.  661 
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the  bargain  (x).  However,  it  seems  clear  that  a  false 
representation  respecting  an  alleged  matter  of  definite 
fact  knowingly  made  is  a  false  pretence  within  the 
statute ;  even  although  the  representation  is  merely  as 
to  the  quality  of  the  goods  sold ;  as  when  the  prosecu- 
tor was  induced  to  purchase  a  chain  on  the  repre- 
sentation that  it  was  fifteen  carat  gold,  whereas  it  was 
only  six  carat  (y).  But  if  the  representation  is  only 
what  is  matter  of  opinion,  and  amounts  merely  to  ex- 
aggerated praise,  the  party  is  not  criminally  liable ; 
as  where  the  defendant  said  his  spoons  were  equal  to 
Elkington's  {z). 

The  pretence,       The  false  prcteuce  need  not  be  expressed  in  words ; 

how  expressed.  -^  ^^  suffice  if  the  pretcuce  is  signified  in  the  conduct 
and  acts  of  the  party ;  for  example,  by  obtaining  goods 
upon  giving  in  payment  a  cheque  upon  a  banker  with 
whom  the  defendant  has  no  account,  he  believing  that 
it  would  not  be  paid  on  presentation  (a) ;  or  by  a 
person,  who  was  not  a  member  of  the  university,  ob- 
taining goods  fraudulently  at  Oxford  through  wearing 
a  commoner's  cap  and  gown  (b),  A  false  pretence 
made  through  an  innocent  agent  is,  of  course,  the 
same  as  if  made  by  the  defendant  himself. 

V 

Indictment  for      If  the  goods  are  obtained  by  means  of  a  forged 
orgerj.  order,  note,  or  other  document,  the  party  should  be 

indicted  for  forgery,  seeing  that  the  punishment  for 
that  ofience  is  much  more  severe.  But  the  pri- 
soner will  not  be  acquitted  for  the  false  pretence  on 
the  ground  that  he  might  have  been  indicted  for 
forgery  (c). 


(a?)  /?.  V.  Bidgvcaif,  3  F.  &  F.  838. 

(y)  R,  V.  Astley,  L.  R.  1  C.  C.  R,  301 ;  40  L  J.  (M.C.)  85. 
(«)  R,  V.  Bryan,  26  L.  J.  (M.C.)  84. 

(a)  R,  V.  Jadiaon,  3  Camp.  370  ;  v.  R,  v.  HazeJton,  L  R.  2  C.  C.  R.  134  : 
44  L.  J.  (M.C.)  11. 

(6)  R.  V.  Barruu^,  7  C.  &  P.  784. 
(c)  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  12. 
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It  will  suffice  if  the  falsity  of  the  substance  of  the 
pretence  is  proved,  although  every  particular  is  not 
established  (d). 

ii.  The  intent  to  defraud. 

As  in  other  cases,  the  intent  is  generally  to  be  The  intent  to 
gathered  from  the  facts  of  the  case.    It  is  sufficient 
to  allege  in  the  indictment,  and  to  prove  at  the  trial, 
an  intent  to  defraud  generally,  without  alleging  or 
proving  an  intent  to  defraud  any  particular  person  (e). 

It  has  been  held  that  to  support  the  evidence  of  Evidence  of 
intent  to  defraud  proof  that  the  defendant  has  stibse-  l^^^^^' 
quently  obtained  other  property  from  some  other  person 
by  the  same  pretence  is  not  admissible  (/) ;  but  that 
evidence  of  similar  false  pretence  on  a  prior  occasion  is 
admissible  {g). 

Obtaining  property  by  false  pretences  is  a  misde-  Punishment 
meaner,  punishable  by  penal  servitude  to  the  extent 
of  five  years  (A).  It  is  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Vexatious  Indictments  Act  {%).  As  we  have  seen,  the 
defendant  is  not  entitled  to  be  acquitted  for  the  mis- 
demeanor because  the  facts  shew  that  the^  offence 
amounts  to  larceny;  but  no  person  tried  for  such 
misdemeanor  is  liable  to  be  afterwards  prosecuted  for 
larceny  upon  the  same  facts  (A;). 

Winning  at  play  by  fraud  is  punishable    as  for 
obtaining  money  by  false  pretences  (Z). 

Closely  allied  to  the  offence  of  false  pretences  is  that 


(d)  B,  V.  Hm,  R.  &  R.  190. 

(e)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  8.  S6. 

(/)  R.  V.  Holt,  30  L.  J.  (M.C.)  11. 

ig)  R,  V.  Fronds,  L.  R.  2  C.  C.  R.  128 ;  43  L.  J.  (M.C.)  97. 

(A)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  88. 

(•)  V.  p.  348. 

(*)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  «.  88  ;  ▼.  5.  v.  Btdmsr,  33  L.  J.  (M.C.)  171. 

(0  8  &  9  Vict,  c  109,  8.  17. 
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Inducing  cxe-  of  indtuyiYig  persous  by  fraud  to  execute  valtMble  secu- 
MelcliMeV ^^^'  Foi  any  person,  with  intent  to  defraud  or 
by  fraud.  injure  another,  by  any  false  pretence  to  fraudulently 
cause  or  induce  any  person  to  execute,  make,  accept, 
indorse,  or  destroy  the  whole  or  any  part  of  any  valu- 
able security;  or  (b)  to  write,  impress,  or  affix  his 
name,  or  the  name  of  any  other  person,  or  of  any 
company,  firm,  or  co-partnership,  or  the  seal  of  any 
body  corporate,  company,  or  society,  upon  any  paper  or 
parchment,  in  order  that  the  same  may  be  afterwards 
made,  or  converted  into,  or  used,  or  dealt  with  as 
a  valuable  security,  is  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  as 
obtaining  by  false  pretences  (m). 


False  persona- 
lion 


of  seamen, 


of  soldiers, 


FALSE  PERSONATION. 

The  obtaining  goods,  money,  or  other  advantage 
by  false  personation  is  a  crime  similar  to  false  pre- 
tences. At  common  law  false  personation  is  punishable 
as  a  cheat  or  fraud;  but  certain  particular  cases  are 
dealt  with  by  statute.  This  crime  is  also  closely  con- 
nected with  forgery;  and  many  statutes  providing 
against  forgery  at  the  same  time  provide  against  false 
personation. 

Of  seamen,  soldiers^  &c. — For  a  person,  in  order  to 
receive  any  pay,  wages,  prize  money,  &c.,  payable,  or 
supposed  to  be  payable,  or  any  effects  or  money  in 
charge,  or  supposed  to  be  in  charge,  of  the  Admiralty, 
falsely  and  deceitfully  to  personate  any  person  entitled, 
or  supposed  to  be  entitled,  to  receive  the  same,  is 
a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  penal  servitude  to  the 
extent  of  five  years;  or,  on  summary  conviction,  by 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months  (n). 

To  knowingly  and  wilfully  personate  or  falsely 
assume  the  name  or  character  of,  or  to  procure  others 


(m)  24  &  25  Vict,  c  96,  i.  90. 

(n)  28  ft  29  Vict.  c.  124,  i.  8 ;  v.  s.  9. 
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to  personate,  &c.,  a  soldier  or  other  person  who  shall 
have  really  served,  or  be  supposed  to  have  served,  in 
Her  Majesty's  army  or  in  any  other  military  service,  or 
his  representatives,  in  order  to  receive  his  wages,  prize 
money,  &c.,  due  or  payable,  or  supposed  to  be  due  or 
payable,  for  service  performed,  or  supposed  to  be  per- 
formed, is  a  felony,  punishable  by  penal  servitude  to 
the  extent  of  life  (o).  It  is  no  defence  to  an  indict- 
ment under  section  49  that  the  person  was  authorized 
to  personate  the  soldier;  or  that  he  had  bought  from 
him  the  prize  money  to  which  the  latter  wa§  entitled  (jp). 

Owners  of  Stocky  dte. — To  falsely  and  deceitfully  of  owners  of 
personate  the  owner  of  any  share  or  interest  in  any  "*^^^' 
stock,  annuity,  or  public  fund,  which  is  transferable 
at  the  Bank  of  England  or  Bank  of  Ireland ;  or  (b)  the 
owner  of  any  share  or  interest  in  any  capital  stock  of 
any  body  corporate,  company,  or  society  established  by 
charter  or  Act  of  Parliament ;  or  (c)  the  owner  of  any 
dividend  or  money  payable  in  respect  of  any  such  share 
or  interest,  and  thereby  to  transfer,  or  endeavour  to 
transfer,  any  such  share  or  interest,  or  receive,  or  endea- 
vour to  receive,  any  money  so  due,  as  if  the  offender 
were  the  true  and  lawful  owner,  is  a  felony,  punishable 
by  penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of  life  (q). 

To  obtain  property  in  general, — By  the  False  Per- of  owners  of 
sonation  Act,  1874,  it  is  provided  that,  for  any  person  J™^^^*5  ^^ 
to  falsely  and  deceitfully  personate  any  person,  or  the 
heir,  executor,  or  administrator,  wife,  widow,  next  of 
kin,  or  relation  of  any  person,  with  intent  fraudu- 
lently to  obtain  any  land,  chattel,  money,  valuable 
security,  or  property,  is  a  felony,  punishable  by  penal 
servitude  to  the  extent  of  life  (r). 


(o)  2  &  3  Wm.  4,  c.  53,  s.  49 ;  7  Geo.  4,  c.  16,  s.  38. 

(p)  B.  y.  Lake,  11  Cox,  333. 

(q)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  98,  s.  3 ;  ▼.  also  National  Debt  Act,  1870  (33  &  34 
Vict.  c.  58,  8.  4) ;  India  Stock  (26  &  27  Vict.  c.  73,  s.  14) ;  Companies 
Act,  1867  (30  &  31  Vict.  c.  131,  s.  35). 

(r)  37  &  38  Vict.  c.  36,  s.  1 ;  v.  also  s.  2. 
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Pereonating  Bail — Without  lawful  authority  or  excuse  (which  it 
lies  on  the  accused  to  prove),  in  the  name  of  another 
person  to  acknowledge  any  recognizance  or  bail,  or 
any  cognovit  actionem,  or  judgment,  or  any  deed  or 
other  instrument,  before  any  court,  judge,  or  other 
person  lawfully  authorized  in  that  behalf,  is  a  felony, 
punishable  by  penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of  seven 
years  (s). 

CHEATING. 

What  cheats  Cheating  is  a  comprehensive  term,  including  in  its 
are  indictable.  ^^^^  signification  Falsc  Pretences,  False  Personation, 
and  other  crimes  which  are  specially  provided  for.  A 
cheat  at  common  law  is  the  fraudulent  obtaining  the 
property  of  another  by  any  deceitful  and  illegal  practice 
or  token  which  affects  or  may  affect  the  public  (t). 
Thus,  the  leading  characteristic  of  such  a  cheat  is  tiie 
publicity  of  its  effects.  Therefore,  a  cheat  or  fraud 
effected  by  an  unfair  dealing  and  imposition  on  an 
individual  is  not  the  subject  of  an  indictment  at 
common  law.  Of  course  many  acts  of  cheating  are 
not  punishable  at  all  by  the  criminal  law ;  the  person 
wronged  being  left  to  its  remedy  by  civil  action. 

Cheats  at  The  chief  classes  of  offences  regarded  as  cheats  at 

common  law.    commou  law  are  the  following  :— 

Against  public  justice,  eg.,  counterfeiting  a  dis- 
charge. 

Against  public  health,  e.g.y  selling  unwholesome 
provisions. 

Against    public    economy,    e.g.,    by  using    false 
weights  or  measures. 


(0  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  98,  s.  34.  Voters  at  elections,  parliamentary  and 
municipal,  35  &  36  Vict,  cc.  33,  60 ;  5  &  6  Wm.  4,  c.  76 ;  6  &  7  Vict, 
c.  18. 

(0  V.  2  Rass.  520. 
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There  most  be  a  plausible  contrivance,  as  in  the 
last  instance,  against  which  common  prudence  could 
not  have  guarded.  Thus,  though  selling  by  false 
weights  or  measures  is  a  misdemeanor,  selling  under 
weight  is  merely  actionable. 

Apart  from  the  common  law  crime,  a  great  multitude  Deceits 
of  statutes  are  designed  to  restrain  and  punish  parti-  l^^^^  ^^ 
cular  deceits,  or  deceits  in  particular  trades.    Amongst 
the  more  general  we  may  notice  the  laws  preventing 
cheating  by : — 

Ciounterfeit  trade-marks  (u). 
Fraudulent  conveyances  (x). 

The  general  punishment  for  this  misdemeanor  is  fine  Panishment 
or  imprisonment,  or  both. 


(tt)  V.  p.  120. 

(x)  13  Eliz.  c.  5 ;  27  Eliz.  c.  4.  UDder  41  it  42  Vict,  c  49,  s.  26,  any 
person  wilAilly  committing,  or  being  party  to,  a  fraud  in  the  using  of  any 
weight,  measure,  scale,  balance,  steelyard,  or  weighing  machine,  is  liable 
to  a  fine  of  £5.     For  other  common  law  cheats,  t.  2  Russ.  604,  et  seq. 


(    240    ) 


CHAPTER  IV. 

BURGLABY,  ETC. 

Burglary,        The  offence  of  Burglary  (in  the  strict  signification  of 
common  law     the  term)  is  thus  defined  at  common  law :  The  break- 
ing and  entering  of  the  dwelling  or  mansion-house  of 
another  in  the  night  time  with  intent  to  commit  a 
felony  (y).    The  limits  of  burglary  proper  have  been 
extended ;  and  the  punishment  of  other  crimes  closely 
connected  with  burglary  has  been  also  separately  pro- 
vided for  by  statute.     The  crime  is  thus  described  in 
by  the  Larceny  the  Larceny  Act :  "  Whosoever  shall  enter  the  dwell- 
^^*'  ing-house  of  another  with  intent  to  commit  any  felony 

therein,  or  being  in  such  dwelling-house  shall  commit 
any  felony  therein,  and  shall  in  either  case  break  out 
of  the  said  dwelling-house  in  the  night,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  burglary  "  (z). 

Four  points  present  themselves  for  consideration: 
the  time,  place,  manner,  and  intent. 

The  time.  i.  Time. — Formerly  great  uncertainty  existed  as  to 

what  constituted  night — whether  it  was  the  interval 
between  sunset  and  sunrise,  whether  it  included  twi- 
light, &c.  The  matter  has  been  settled  by  statute. 
As  far  as  regards  burglary  and  other  ofiences  treated 


(y)  3  Inst.  63. 

(g)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  51.  "This  is  an  excellent  instance  of  the 
wa^  in  which,  by  the  combined  operation  of  common  and  statute  law, 
definitions  are  made,  as  it  were,  to  stand  on  their  heads.  The  common  law 
being  a  very  rude  system,  invoWing  great  severity  of  punishment,  affixed 
special  names  to  complications  of  crimes.  The  statute  law  took  up  the 
complicated  definition  as  the  starting  point,  and  inserted  minor  ofi*enoes  to 
fill  up  the  gap  left  by  the  common  law."— Fitz.  St.  139. 
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of  in  the  Larceny  Act  the  night  is  deemed  to  commence 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  to  conclude  at  six 
o'clock  on  the  following  morning  (a). 

Both  the  breaking  and  the  entering  must  take  place 
at  night.  If  either  be  in  the  daytime,  it  is  not  burglary. 
But  the  breaking  may  take  place  on  one  night  and  the 
entering  on  another,  provided  that  the  breaking  is  with 
intent  to  enter,  and  the  entering  is  with  intent  to 
commit  a  felony  (b\ 

ii.  Place, — ^It  must  be  the  dwelling-house  of  another.  The  place. 
To  constitute  a  dwdling-home  for  the  purposes  of  the 
statute  dealing  with  burglary  and  similar  offences  (the 
Larceny  Act),  the  house  must  be  either  the  place  where 
one  is  in  the  habit  of  residing,  or  some  building  between 
which  and  the  dwelling-house  there  is  a  communica- 
tion, either  immediate  or  by  means  of  a  covered  and 
inclosed  passage  leading  from  the  one  to  the  other; 
the  two  buildings  being  occupied  in  the  same  right  (0). 
It  must  be  the  house  of  another ;  therefore  a  person 
cannot  be  indicted  for  a  burglary  in  his  own  house, 
though  he  breaks  and  enters  the  room  of  his  lodger 
and  steals  his  goods. 

The  decisions  as  to  what  places  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  burglary  have  been  numerous,  and,  to  some 
extent,  conflicting.  We  may  gather  the  following 
facts : — 

The  building  must  be  of  a  permanent  character ;  The  nntare  of 
therefore  a  tent  or  booth  will  not  suffice,  although  the  ^^'^  ^^^^^^^z* 
owner  lodge  there.     The  tenement  need  not  be  a  dis- 
tinct building ;  thus  chambers  in  a  college  or  inn  of 
court  will  suffice. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  residence  which  is  necessary. — 

(a)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  1. 

(6)  E.  V.  Smith,  R.  &  K.  417. 

(c)  R,  V.  Jenkini,  R.  &  R.  224  ;  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  53. 
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What  amoants  The  temporary  absence  of  the  tenant  is  not  material 
to  residence.     ££  j^^  j^^g  ^j^  intention  of  returning,  thongh  no  one  be 

in  during  the  interval.  It  will  suffice  if  any  of  the 
family  reside  in  the  house,  even  a  servant  (e2),  unless 
the  servant  is  there  merely  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  premises  (e).  It  seems  that  sleeping  is 
necessary  to  constitute  residence  (/). 


Where  part  of 
the  house  is 
let. 


In  the  case  of  hiring  a  part  of  a  house,  the  part  let 
off  may  be  considered  as  the  dwelling-house  of  the 
hirer  if  the  owner  does  not  himself  dwell  in  the  house, 
or  if  he  and  the  hirer  enter  by  different  doors ;  that 
is,  of  course,  provided  that  the  hirer  satisfies  the  other 
requirements  of  residence  given  above.  If  he  does  not, 
the  place  cannot  be  the  subject  of  burglary  at  all ;  it 
is  not  the  dwelling-house  of  the  lodger  or  tenant, 
because  there  is  no  residence ;  nor  of  the  owner,  be- 
cause it  is  severed  by  the  letting  (g).  But  if  the  owner 
himself,  or  any  of  his  family,  lie  in  the  house,  and 
there  is  only  one  outward  door  at  which  they  and  the 
lodger  enter,  the  lodger  is  regarded  as  an  inmate ;  and 
therefore  the  house  must  be  described  as  that  of  the 
owner  (A). 


At  common  law  a  church  might  be  the  subject  of 
burglary ;  but  this  case  is  now  specially  provided  for 
by  statute  (t). 


The  manner.        iii.  Manner. — There  must  be  both  a  breaking  and  an 
entering. 

The  breaking        As  to  the  breaking. — It  must  be  of  part  of  the  house ; 
therefore  it  will  not  suffice  if  only  a  gate  admitting 


(d)  B,  r.  Westicood,  R.  &  R.  495. 

(e)  K,  V.  Fiannagan,  R.  &  R.  187. 
(/)  R.  y.  MaHia,  R.  &  R.  108. 

(ij)  V.  Arch.  542,  543,  and  cases  quoted  there. 
(A)  V.  R.  V.  Rogers,  1  Leach,  89. 
(i)  y.  p.  246. 
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into  the  yard  is  broken.  But  the  breaking  is  not 
restricted  to  the  breaking  of  the  outer  wall,  or  doors, 
or  windows ;  if  the  thief  gains  admission  by  the  outer 
door  or  window  being  open,  and  afterwards  breaks  or 
unlocks  an  inner  door  for  the  purpose  of  plundering 
one  of  the  rooms,  it  is  burglary  (k).  This  will  apply 
especially  to  the  case  of  servants,  lodgers,  &c.,  who  are 
lawfully  in  the  house.  Breaking  chests  or  cupboards 
does  not  satisfy  the  requirements  of  burglary. 

The  breaking  is  either  actual  or  constructiye.  Actual,  Actual  break- 
when  the  offender,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  admission  °^' 
for  any  part  of  his  body,  or  for  a  weapon  or  other 
instrument,  in  order  to  effect  his  felonious  intention, 
breaks  a  hole  in  the  wall  of  a  house,  breaks  a  door  or 
window,  picks  the  lock  of  a  door,  or  opens  it  with  a 
key,  or  even  by  lifting  the  latch,  or  unlooses  any 
other  fastening  to  doors  or  windows  which  the  owner 
has  provided  (Z).  It  is  not  burglary  if  the  entry  is 
made  through  an  open  window  or  door,  or  through  an 
aperture  (other  than  a  chimney),  provided  that  the 
thief  does  not  break  any  inner  door.  Nor  is  raising  a 
window  which  is  already  partly  open ;  but  it  has  been 
decided  that  lifting  the  flap  of  a  cellar  which  was  kept 
down  by  its  own  weight  was  burglary  (wi). 

The  breaking  is  constmctivef  where  admission  is  ComtrnctiTe 
gained  by  some  device,  there  being  no  actual  breaking.  "***°8' 
As,  for  example,  to  knock  at  the  door  and  then  rush  in 
under  pretence  of  taking  lodgings,  and  fall  on  and  rob 
the  landlord ;  or  to  procure  a  constable  to  gain  admit- 
tance in  order  to  search  for  traitors,  and  then  to  bind 
the  constable  and  rob  the  house.  These  are  breaches 
sufficient  to  constitute  burglary,  for  the  law  will  not 
suffer  itself  to  be  trifled  with  by  such  evasions  (n).    So 


(A)  R.  V.  Johnson,  2  East,  P.  C.  488. 
(0  3  Inst.  64 ;  1  Hale,  P.  C.  552. 
(m)  B,  T.  Rutsell,  1  Mood.  C.  C.  377. 
(n)  4  Bl.  226. 
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for  seryants  to  conspire  with  a  robber,  and  let  him  into 
the  house  at  night,  is  a  burglary  in  both.  To  obtain 
admission  to  a  house  by  coming  down  the  chimney  is 
sufficient,  for  the  chimney  is  as  much  closed  as  the 
nature  of  things  will  admit;  but  getting  through  a 
hole  in  the  roof  left  to  admit  light  is  not  (o). 


Entry. 


As  to  the  entry. — The  least  degree  of  entry  with  any 
part  of  the  body,  or  with  any  instrument  held  in  the 
hand,  will  suffice;  for  example,  stepping  over  the 
threshold,  putting  a  finger  or  hook  in  at  the  open 
window  in  order  to  abstract  goods. 


Breaking  out.  Though  formerly  there  were  doubts  on  the  subject, 
it  is  now  provided  by  statute  that  it  is  burglary  for  a 
person  who  has  entered  the  dwelling-house  of  another 
with  intent  to  commit  a  felony  therein,  or  for  a  person 
who  in  such  dwelling-house  (e.g.,  a  servant)  has  com-, 
mitted  a  felony  therein,  to  break  out  (j>). 


Attempt. 


When  the  breaking  with  intent  to  commit  a  felony 
is  proved,  but  there  is  no  proof  of  entry,  the  jury  may 
convict  the  prisoner  of  an  attempt  to  commit  bur* 
glary  (j). 


The  Intent  to 
commit  a 
felony. 


iv.  The  Intent. — ^To  constitute  a  burglary,  there  must 
be  an  intent  to  commit  some  felony  in  the  dwelling- 
house,  otherwise  the  breaking  and  entry  will  only 
amount  to  a  trespass  (r).  It  must  be  either  proved  from 
evidence  of  the  actual  commission  of  the  felony,  or  im- 
plied from  some  overt  act  if  the  felony  is  not  actually 
carried  out.  For  it  is  none  the  less  burglary  because 
the  felony  which  is  intended  is  not  perpetrated. 


(o)  R.  V.  Brice,  R.  &  R.  450.   • 
ip)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  51. 
(</)  R.  y.  Spanner^  12  Cox,  155. 
(r)  I  Hale,  P.  C.  561. 
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Burglary  is  a  felony,  punishable  by  penal  servitude  Punishment, 
to  the  extent  of  life  (s). 

Two  or  three  crimes  connected  with  the  subject  of 
burglary  remain  to  be  considered : — 

Entering  a  dweUing-house  in  the  night,  with  intent  to  Entering 
commit  a  felony— the  offence  differing  from  burglary  arnight  with* 
inasmuch  as  there  is  no  breaking — is  a  felony  punish-  intent,  &c. 
able    by   penal    servitude    to    the    extent    of   seven 
years  {t). 

Being  found  by  night  armed  with  any  dangerous  or  Anned  at 
offensive  weapon  or  instrument,  with  intent  to  break  fnLntric 
or  enter  into  any  dwelling-house,  or  other  building 
whatsoever,  and  to  commit  a  felony  therein ;  (N.B.  An 
intent  either  to  break  or  to  enter  will  suffice,  also  that 
the  offence  is  not  confined  to  dweHvig-honeeB.  Proof 
must  be  given  of  an  intent  to  break  into  or  enter  a 
particular  building ;  proof  of  a  general  intent  will  not 
suffice)  (u) ; 

or,  being  found  by  night  in  possession,  without  law-  Powession  of 

M  t  '   j»  T  17*  •7  J.  I.*        housebreakinff 

ful  excuse,  of  any  hovseiyreaktng  implement,  or  being  implement  by 
found  with  the  byce  blackened  or  otherwise  disfigured,  nig^^ 
with  intent  to  commit  a  felony ; 

or,  being  found  by  night  in  any  dwelling-house  or  Being  in 
other  building,  with  intent  to  commit  a  felony  therein,  hroM '^H 

is  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  penal  servitude  to 
the  extent  of  five  years  (x).  If  any  of  the  above  mis- 
demeanors be  committed  after  a  previous  conviction  for 
felony  or  after  a  previous  conviction  for  one  of  such 
misdemeanors,  the  penal  servitude  is  from  five  to  ten 
years  (y). 

(«)  24  &  25  Vict,  c  96,  s.  52. 

(0  n>id.  a.  54. 

(u)  B.  y.  JarrtUd,  32  L.  J.  (M.C.)  258. 

(x)  24  &  25  Vict,  c  96,  s.  58. 

(y)  Ibid.  a.  59 ;  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  47,  a.  2 ;  42  &  43  Vict,  c  55,  a.  1. 
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HOUSEBBEAEINa. 

Housebreaking  The  chief  distinction  between  this  crime  and  burglary 
froKSary.  18  that  the  former  may  be  committed  by  day,  the  ktter 
by  night  only.  There  is  also  a  difference  to  be  noticed 
as  to  the  strncture  which  may  be  the  subject  of  the 
crimes.  Housebreaking  extends  to  school-houses,  shops, 
warehouses,  and  counting-houses,  as  well  as  dwelling- 
houses,  also  any  building  within  the  cwrtilage  of  a 
dwelling-house  and  occupied  therewith,  but  not  being 
part  thereof  according  to  the  proyision  of  section  53, 
noticed  above  {%), 


Nature  of  the 
criuie. 


Punishment. 


This  crime  consists  in  the  breaking  and  entering  any 
such  house  with  the  intention  of  committing  a  crime 
therein,  or  in  the  case  of  one  being  in  such  house,  com- 
mitting a  felony  therein,  and  breaking  out  of  the  same. 
The  breaking  and  entering  will  be  proved  as  in 
burglary. 

The  punishment  for  this  felony  varies  according  to 
whether  the  projected  felony,  the  object  of  the  breaking, 
is  actually  committed,  or  there  is  only  an  intention ;  in 
the  former  case  the  extent  of  the  penal  servitude  being 
fourteen  years,  in  the  latter  seven  years  (a).  On  an  in* 
dictment  for  the  former,  the  prisoner  may  be  convicted 
of  the  latter.  Also,  if  the  indictment  charges  the 
breaking  and  stealing,  if  the  prosecution  fail  to  ]^ove 
the  breaking,  the  prisoner  may  be  convicted  of  larceny 
in  a  dwelling-house  (i),  or  of  simple  larceny. 


Sacrilege. 

Breaking,  &c.,      Breaking  and  entering  a  church,  chapel,  meeting- 

church,  chapel,  houso,  Or  othcr  placc  of  diviuo  worship,  and  committing 

a  felony  therein,  or,  if  already  therein,  committing  a 


(«)  24  &  25  Vict,  c  98,  8.  55  ;  t.  p.  341. 
(a)  Ibid.  88.  56,  57. 
(6)  ▼.  p.  247. 
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felony  and  breaking  ont,  is.  a  felony,  punishable  by 
penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of  life  (c).  I£  the  pro- 
jected felony  is  not  actually  committed,  but  the  intent 
to  commit  is  proved,  the  limit  of  the  penal  servitude  is 
seven  years  (d). 

The  proof  is  generally  the  same  as  that  in  house- 
breaking It  seems  that  the  articles  stolen  need  not  be 
such  as  are  used  for  divine  service  (6). 

Larceny  in  a  dweUinff-home. 

This  crime  differs  from  housebreaking  inasmuch  as  Larceny  in  a 
there  need  not  be  any  breaking,  nor  any  entry  with  a  ^o^il"^" 
view  to  the  commission  of  the  larceny.     As  in  burglary 
the  building  must  be  proved  to  be  a  dwelling-house,  or 
some  building  occupied  therewith  or  communicating  in 
the  manner  before  described  (/). 

Stealing  in  such  dwelling-house  any  chattel,  money,  Panishment. 
or  valuable  security  to  the  value  in  the  whole  of  £5  or 
more,  is  a  felony,  punishable  by  penal  servitude  to  the 
extent  of  fourteen  years  (g).  And  although  the  value 
does  not  amount  to  £5,  the  punishment  is  the  same  if 
the  thief  by  any  menace  or  threat  puts  any  one  in  the 
dwelling-house  in  bodily  fear  (h). 

The  goods  must  be  under  the  protection  of  the  Ooods  to  be 
house,  and  not  in  the  personal  care  of  the  owner.  J^^^ti^Q^^f  ST 
Thus,  to  steal  a  sum  of  money  from  a  person's  pocket  house, 
while  he  is  in  the  house,  is  not  within  the  statute, 
unless,  indeed,  the  clothes  containing  such  pocket  had 
been  put  off,  in  which  case  they  would  be  under  the 


(c)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  8.  50. 

(d)  Ibid.  B.  57. 

le)  Arch.  433  ;  R.  y.  Bowke,  R.  &  R.  386. 

(/)  ▼.  p.  241. 

^)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96.  s.  60. 

(A)  Ibid.  8.  61. 
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protection  of  the  house  (i).  It  was  decided  in  the  isame' 
case  that  it  is  a  question  for  the  court,  and  not  for  the 
jury,  whether  the  goods  are  under  the  protection  of  the 
house  or  in  the  personal  care  of  the  owner  (&).  It 
appears  now  to  be  settled  that  the  fact  that  the  larceny 
was  committed  in  the  thief  s  own  house  does  not  take 
the  case  out  of  the  statute  (Q. 


RECAPITULATION. 

Inasmuch  as  there  is  great  danger  of  confusion  and 
considerable  intricacy  in  the  definitions,  it  will  be  well 
to  recapitulate  the  distinctions  between  certain  crimes 
partaking  of  the  general  character  of  fraud.  A  few 
general  remarks  on  the  class  as  a  whole  will  be  added. 

Larceny  and  First,  as  to  Lavceny  and  Embezzlement.  The  gist  of 
embezzlement,  jj^^  latter  offenco  is  that,  in  the  case  of  appropriation  by 
a  servant  or  clerk  of  money  or  chattels  received  by  him 
for  his  master  or  employer,  such  money  or  chattels  are 
not  at  the  time  of  appropriation  in  the  actual  or  con- 
structive possession  of  the  master  or  employer ;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  prisoner  intercepts  the  property  on  its 
way  to  the  possession  of  the  master  or  employer.  In 
more  than  one  direction  does  this  crime  very  closely 
border  on  larceny.  Thus  difficult  points  may  arise 
on  the  questions— whether  the  appropriator  were  a 
servant ;  whether  the  master  were  in  possession  of  the 
property,  &c. 

Larceny  and        Between  Larceny  and  False  Pretences  the  main  dis- 
iklae  pretences.  tii^ctiQii  ig^  ti^^t  in  the  former  the  property  is  not 

passed  by  the  owner  to  the  thief  (and  generally  the 
possession  is  not  intended  to  be  passed) ;  while  in  the 

(0  R,  y.  Thomasy  Car.  Sup.  295. 

Ik)  This  seems  to  be  another  invasion  of  the  province  of  the  jury. 

(0  H.  V.  Boicden,  1  C.  &  K.  147. 
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latter  the  property  is  passed  to  the  defendant,  but  this 
is  brought  about  by  fraud.  Here,  again,  subtle  questions 
arise  as  to  the  authority  to  pass  the  property,  &c. 

The  distinction  of  Bobbery  from  other  kinds  of  larceny  Robb«rj. 
is,  that  in  the  former  case  there  must  have  been  a  felo- 
nious taking  from  the  person^  or  in  the  presence  of 
another,  accompanied  either  by  violenee  or  a  putting 
to  fear. 

In  Burglary  there  is  a  limitation  in  certain  respects  Burglary, 
not  necessary  in  simple  larceny :  as  to  the  timSf  viz.,  at 
night ;  as  to  the  place,  viz.,  a  dwelling-house ;  as  to  the 
manner,  viz.,  the  breaking  and  entering,  or  breaking 
out.  In  one  point  burglary  is  wider  in  its  scope — there 
need  not  be  an  actual  larceny ;  it  will  suffice  if  there  is 
an  intent  to  commit  a  felony. 

Between  Burglary  and  HovksAreaJcing  the  distinction  Burglary  and 
is  that  the  former  must  be  committed  at  night,  and  is  *>o**»«^'«^>ng* 
more  limited  with  respect  to  the  buildings  which  are 
its  subjects. 

Between  HoueebreoMnff  and  Larceny  in  a  duDeUing-  Housebreaking 
house  there  is  the  distinction  as  to  the  breaking,  and  "a  wd^ing-  *** 
also  as  to  the  building,  as  to  which  the  latter  crime  is  house. 
on  the  same  footing  as  burglary. 

Sir  James  Stephen  (m)  proposes  a  comprehensive  de-  Proposed  defi- 
finition  of  theft,  to  include  not  only  aU  that  usually '^^"^"'^^  ^^'^^ 
now  goes  by  the  name  of  Larceny,  but  also  Embezzle- 
ment, Obtaining  by  False  Pretences,  and  other  **  illegal 
and  malicious  transfers  of  any  of  the  advantages, 
derived  from  property,  from  the  person  entitled  to 
them  to  some  other  person ;"  thereby  abolishing  *'  five 
or  six  useless  and  intricate  distinctions  between  cognate 
crimes,"  and  doing  away  with  **  all  the  technicalities 

(in)  Gen.  View  of  Crim.  Law,  129. 
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about  the  kinds  of  property  which  are  the  subjects  of 
larceny,  and  with  those  which  arise  ont  of  the  obscure 
doctrine  of  possession. 

The  deBnition.  The  definition  is — "  To  steal  is  unlawfully,  and  with 
intent  to  defraud,  by  taking,  by  embezdement,  by 
obtaining  by  false  pretences,  or  in  any  other  manner 
whatever  to  appropriate  to  the  use  of  any  person  any 
property  whatever,  real  or  personal,  in  possession  or  in 
action,  so  as  to  deprive  any  other  person  of  the  advan- 
tage of  any  beneficial  interest  at  law,  or  in  equity, 
which  he  may  have  therein." 

itainnora-  rphis  definition  "  would  include  a  great  variety  of 

fraudulent  breaches  of  trust,  many  of  which  are  now 
unpunished,  or  are  punished,  if  at  all,  by  special  enact* 
ments,  the  construction  of  which  is  doubtful."  The 
chief  points  in  which  it  differs  from  the  existing  law 
are  two :  (a)  **  It  takes,  as  the  test  of  criminality,  an 
intention  to  defraud  at  the  time  of  appropriation  of  the 
property,  and  not  at  the  time  of  its  asportation."  It  is 
obvious  that  the  moment  of  appropriation  is  the  really 
critical  time,  (b)  "  It  views,  as  the  subjeot-matter  of 
larceny,  the  beneficial  interest  of  the  proprietor,  and 
not  his  specific  right  of  possessing  a  specific  thing." 
Thus  the  temporary  use  of  an  article  would  be  as  much 
the  subject  of  larceny,  if  obtained  with  the  intent  to 
defraud,  as  the  absolute  permanent  deprivation. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

FORGERY. 

FoBGEBY  may  be  described,  in  general  terms,  as  the  Forgery 
false  making  (or  alteration)  of  an  instrument  (or  part  ^««c"^<^- 
thereof)  which  purports  on  the  face  of  it  to  be  good 
and  valid  for  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  created, 
with  a  design  to  defraud  (n). 

The  statute  law  on  this  subject  is  chiefly  contained 
in  one  of  the  Consolidated  Acts  of  1861 — The  Forgery 
and  False  Personation  Act  (o).  These  laws  are  not 
careful  to  bring  themselves  within  the  compass  of  any 
definition  ;  and  they  frequently  deal  with  offences 
which  do  not  strictly  fall  under  the  principal  heading. 
Thus,  in  the  Forgery  Act  we  shall  find  noticed  many 
offences  which,  *^  though  not  amounting  to  forgery, 
facilitate,  or  are  steps  towards  the  commission  of  that 
crime,  or  are  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature." 

It  may  be  premised  that  forgery  is  very  closely  allied  Forgery  and 
to  obtaining  by  false  pretences  (p).  Indeed,  "  if  there  ^*^  P^«*«^«^ 
were  no  special  provisions  on  the  subject,  many  cases  of 
forgery  would  be  punishable  as  cases  of  obtaining  goods 
or  money  by  false  pretences  "  (q).  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  forgery  is  treated  as  a  much  more  serious  crime 
than  false  pretences. 

We  shall  in  the  first  place  notice  with  what  instru- 


(n)  Y.  2  East,  P.  C.  991 ;  4  Bl.  247. 

(o)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  98.     When  merely  a  section  is  quoted  in  this 
chapter  it  most  be  understood  to  be  a  section  of  this  statute. 
(p)  ▼.  p.  234. 
(g)  Fitz.  St.  141. 
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ments  the  statute  deals,  and  what  are  left  to  the 
punishment  at  common  law;  and  then  examine  the 
nature  of  the  crimes  which  may  be  committed  with 
regard  to  these  instruments. 


Needless 
verbosity  of 
the  Forgery 
Act. 


The  statute  is  a  model  of  excessive  and  needless  intri- 
cacy. It  consists  of  fifty  six  sections  of  which  about 
half  are  merely  enumerations  of  particular  classes  of 
instruments  which  it  is  felony  to  forge.  Inasmuch  as 
in  almost  every  case  the  punishment  is  the  same  "  the 
greater  part  of  the  law  is  perfectly  needless,  and  might 
be  condensed  into  one  section  as  follows :  '{Whosoever 
maliciously,  and  for  the  purpose  of  fraud  or  deceit,  shall 
forge  anything  written,  printed,  or  otherwise  made 
capable  of  being  read,  or  utter  any  such  forged  thing, 
knowing  the  same  to  be  forged,  shall,  upon  conviction^ 
be  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  life,  or  for  any  term 
not  less  than  three  (r)  years,  or  to  imprisonment,  with 
or  without  hard  labour,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  two 
years ' "  (s). 


Instruments 
dealt  with  in 
the  Forgery 
Act  enume- 
rated. 


But  as  we  are  concerned  with  the  law  as  it  is,  not  as 
it  might  be,  it  will  be  our  task  to  enumerate  the  classes 
of  instruments,  the  forgingy  or  altering ^  or  the  offering^ 
uttering,  disposing,  of  or  putting  off  (blowing  the  same 
to  be  forged  or  altered)  of  which  is  a  felony.  In  each 
case,  unless  otherwise  specified,  the  punishment  is  that 
indicated  above,  viz.,  penal  servitude  from  five  years  to 
life,  or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years. 


The  Great  Seal  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  the  Queen's 
Privy  Seal;  her  Boyal  Sign  Manual,  &o.;  and  docu- 
ments to  which  any  of  these  are  attached  (sect.  1). 

Transfer  of  stock,  power  of  attorney,  &c.  (sect.  2). 


(r)  Now  fiye. 
(0  Fitz.  St.  142. 
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Attestation  to  a  power  of  attorney,  &c.  Maximnm 
of  penal  servitude,  seven  years  (sect.  4). 

False  entry  or  alteration  in  the  books  of  the  public 
fands  (sect.  5). 

False  dividend-warrant  by  emphyis  of  Bank  of 
England  or  Bank  of  Ireland.  Maximum,  seven  years 
(sect.  6). 

East  India  bonds  (t)  (sect.  7). 

Exchequer  bills,  bonds,  or  debentures  (u)  (sect.  8). 

Bank  notes,  bills,  &c.,  or  indorser's  assignment 
thereof  (sect.  12). 

Deeds,  bonds,  assigninents  of  bonds,  or  names  of 
attesting  witnesses. (sect.  20). 

Wills,  codicils,  &c.  (sect.  21). 

Bills  of  exchange,  or  any  acceptance,  indorsement, 
or  assignment  thereof;  promissory  notes,  or  any  in- 
dorsement or  assignment  thereof  (x)  (sect.  22). 

Undertakings,  warrants,  orders,  receipts,  &c.,  for 
payment  of  money,  delivery  or  transfer  of  goods,  &c. 
(sect.  23). 

Obliterating  or  altering  crossings  on  cheques  (sect. 
25). 

Debentures.    Maximum,  fourteen  years  (sect.  26), 

Proceedings  of  courts  of  record  or  equity,  &c.  Maxi- 
mum, seven  years  (sect.  27). 

False  copies  or  certificates  of  record  by  an  officer  of 


(t)  For  statntes  dealiDg  with  forgery  of  other  East  India  Securities,  t. 
Arch.  655. 

(u)  See  also  29  &  30  Vict.  c.  25,  s.  15.  Also  metropolitan  bills  bjr 
41  &  42  Vict.  c.  37,  s.  20. 

(x)  V.  s.  24  as  to  making,  accepting,  &c.,  any  bill,  note,  &c.,  by  procura- 
tion or  otherwise,  for  any  other  person,  without  authority ;  or  uttering 
the  same  knowing  it  to  have  been  so  made,  kc.  The  punishment  is  penal 
servitude  to  the  extent  of  fourteen  years. 
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the  court;  bo  also  for  any  other  person  to  use  such 
false  process.    Maximum,  seven  years  (sect.  28). 

Instruments  made  eyidence  by  statute.    Maximum, 
seyen  years  (sect.  29). 

Court  roll,  or  copy  thereof,  relating  to  copyhold 
estates  (sect.  30). 

Certificates  and  other  writings  relating  to  the  regis- 
try of  deeds.    Maximum,  fourteen  years  (sect.  31). 

Summons,  conyiction,  order  or  warrant  of  magis- 
trates.   Maximum,  fiye  years  (sect.  32). 

Name  of  Accountant-General  of  Chancery  (y).  Maxi- 
mum, fourteen  years  (sect.  33). 

Licence  or  certificate  of  marriage.  Maximum,  seyen 
years  (sect.  35). 

Register  of  births,  baptism,  deaths,  marriages, 
burials  (z),  &c.  (sect.  36). 

Making  false  entries  in  copies  of  registers  sent  to 
registrars  (sect.  37). 

Forgeries  dealt     In  addition  to  the  aboye-mentioned  instruments,  &c., 
TututT**"''    t^®  forgery  of  which  is  dealt  with  in  the  Forgery  Con- 
solidation Act,  there  are  other  cases  provided  for  by 
many  statutes  too  numerous  to  notice.    One  or  two  of 
the  more  important  are  the  following : — 

Stock  certificates  or  coupons,  &c.,  issued  by  the  Bank 
of  England  for  the  payment  of  interest  of  national 
debt  (33  &  34  Vict.  c.  58,  s.  3,  v.  also  sect.  6). 

Inland  Bevenue  stamps  (33  &  34  Vict.  c.  98,  s.  18). 
Election  documents  (35  &  36  Vict.  c.  33,  s.  3). 


(y)  Now  Pftymaster-General,  35  ft  36  Vict.  c.  42,  s.  12. 
(e)  Destroying,  injuring  the  above,  and  other  offences  connected  with 
the  same  snbject  are  also  dealt  with  in  this  section. 
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Trade-marks  (25  &  26  Vict,  o,  88;  38  (&  89  Vict 
c.  91)  (a). 

Falsification  of  accounts  by  clerks,  officers,  seryants, 
and  other  emphyea  (38  &  39  Vict.  c.  24)  (1). 

Under  Land  Transfer  and  Declaration  of  Title  Acts 
(25  &  26  Vict,  c,  67 ;  38  &  39  Vict.  c.  87)  (c). 

So  much  for  forgeries  proyided  against  by  particular  Forgery  at 
statutes.  Forgery  at  common  law  is  a  misdemeanor,  ^**"^**"  •^^ 
punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both.  It  is  only 
in  yirtue  of  the  particular  statute  that  any  forgery  is 
made  a  felony ;  the  facility  with  which  certain  forgeries 
can  be  perpetrated,  and  the  dangerousness  of  their 
tendency,  necessitating  this  course.  Cases  of  forgery 
which  have  not  been  specially  dealt  with  by  statute 
are  nevertheless  crimes,  and  left  to  their  punishment 
at  common  law ;  for  example,  forging  a  testimonial  to 
character  in  order  to  obtain  an  appointment  (d). 

In  viewing  the  crime  generally,  we  shall  have  to 
treat  of  two  classes  of  acts,  each  entailing  the  same 
consequences  and  both  usually  appearing  in  different 
counts  of  the  same  indictment. 

i.  The  actual  forgery, 
ii.  The  knowingly  uttering  the  forged  instrument. 

i.  The  Forgery. — As  to  the  instrument  itself.    It  The  inatm- 
must  have  some  apparent  validity,   that  is,  it  must™""** 
purport  on  the  face  of  it  to  be  good  and  valid  for  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  created.    So  that  a  bill  of  ex- 
change, which,  for  want  of  signature,  is  incomplete, 
cannot  be  the  subject  of  forgery,  because  the  defect  is 


(a)  T.  p.  120. 
(6)  Y.  p.  227. 
(c)  V.  p.  261. 
Id)  R,  T.  Shartmn,  23  L.  J.  (M.C.)  51. 
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on  the  face  of  the  instrument  (e).  But  there  need  not 
be  an  exact  resemblance ;  it  will  be  sufficient  if  it 
is  capable  of  deceiving  persons  of  ordinary  observa- 
tion (/).  The  forgery  must  be  of  some  document  or 
writing ;  therefore  the  painting  an  artist's  name  in  the 
comer  of  a  picture,  in  order  to  pass  it  off  as  an  original 
picture  by  that  artist,  is  not  forgery  {g). 

Nature  of  the       As  to  vfh^X  fahricoiion  will  constitute  a  forgery. — It 
a  nca  ion.      ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^j^^  whole  instrument.    Very  frequently 

the  only  false  statement  is  the  use  of  a  name  to  which 
the  defendant  is  not  entitled.  It  does  not  matter 
whether  the  name  wrongly  applied  to  be  a  real  or  a 
fictitious  one  (A).  And  a  person  may  be  guilty  of 
forgery  by  mating  a  false  deed  in  hU  own  name,  as 
when  a  person  has  made  a  conveyance  in  fee  of  land  to 
A.,  and  afterwards  makes  a  lease  for  999  years  of  the 
same  land  to  B.  of  a  date  prior  to  that  of  the  convey- 
ance to  A.,  for  the  purpose  of  defrauding  A.,  the  latter 
deed  is  a  forgery  (t).  Even  to  make  a  mark  in  the 
name  of  another  person,  with  intent  to  defraud  that 
person,  is  forgery  (k).  Of  course  the  forgery  need 
not  be  in  the  name ;  it  may  equally  be  in  some  other 
part  of  the  instrument  For  example,  it  is  forgery 
to  fill  in  without  authority  a  form  of  cheque  already 
signed,  with  blanks  left  for  the  insertion  of  the 
sum  (Z). 

An  alteration       Not  only  a  fabrication,  but  even  an  alteration,  how- 

wiil  suffice.      gy^j.  giigijt,  if  material,  will  constitute  a  forgery ;  for 

example,  making  a  lease  of  the  manor  of  Dale  appear  to 

be  a  lease  of  the  manor  of  Sale  by  changing  the  D  to 


(<?)  E.  V.  Patemarij  R.  &  R.  455. 

(/)  R,  ▼.  Coltioott,  R.  &  R.  212. 

(</)  S.  Y.  Chssj  27  L  J.  (M.C.)  54. 

(A)  S.  Y.  Locketty  1  Leach,  94. 

(0  If.  V.  Sitson,  L.  R.  1  C.  C.  R.  200 ;  39  L.  J.  (M.C.)  10. 

(A)  It.  V.  Dunn,  1  Leach,  57. 

(0  Flotrer  y.  Shaw,  2  C.  &  K.  703. 
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S  (m) ;  making  a  bill  of  exchange  for  £8  appear  to  be 
for  £80  by  adding  a  cipher  (n). 

It  mnst  be  proved  that  the  alleged  forgerj  was  in-  Evidence  an  to 
tended  to  represent  the  handwriting  of  the  person  *^*  ^"*»»8- 
whose  handwriting  it  appears  to  be  and  is  proved  not 
to  be,  or  that  of  a  person  who  never  existed.  How  is 
it  to  be  proved  that  it  is  not  the  handwriting  of  the 
person  of  whom  it  purports  to  be  ?  The  most  natural 
evidence  is  the  denial  of  such  person  on  his  being  pro- 
duced as  a  witness.  Even  before  the  change  in  the 
law,  which  made  interested  parties  competent  witnesses, 
it  was  allowable  to  call  as  a  witness  the  party  whose 
writing  had  been  forged  (o).  Whether  he  be  or  be  not 
called  as  a  witness,  the  handwriting  may  be  proved  not 
to  be  his  by  any  person  acquainted  with  his  hand- 
writing, either  from  having  seen  him  write,  or  from 
being  in  the  habit  of  corresponding  with  him  (p).  It 
is  also  provided  by  statute  that  comparison  of  a  dis- 
puted writing  with  any  writing  proved  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  judge  to  be  genuine,  may  be  made  by 
witnesses ;  and  that  such  writings  and  the  evidence  of 
witnesses  concerning  the  same  may  be  submitted  to  the 
court  and  jury  as  evidence  of  the  genuineness,  or  other- 
wise, of  the  writing  in  dispute  (q).  It  appears  not  to 
be  settled  whether  an  expert  may  give  evidence  as  to 
whether  the  writing  is  in  a  feigned  hand  from  its 
appearance  (r).  It  is  sufficient  to  disprove  the  hand- 
writing of  the  person,  and  he  need  not  be  called  to 
disprove  an  authority  to  others  to  use  his  name ;  cir- 
cumstances shewing  guilty  knowledge  are  enough  (s). 

As  to  the  intent  to  defraud. — It  is  not  necessary  to 


(m)  1  Hawk.  c.  70,  s.  2. 

(n)  B.  ▼.  Elsiforth,  2  East,  P.  C.  986. 

(o)  9  Geo.  4,  c.  32. 

Iq)  28  Vict.  c.  18,  s.  8. 

(r)  See  cases  in  Arch.  314;  Rose.  180. 

(a)  R.  T.  Hurley,  2  M.  &  Rob.  473. 
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The  intent 
defraud. 


to 


prove  an  intent  to  defrand  any  particular  person ;  it 
will  suffice  to  prove  generally  an  intent  to  defraud  (t). 
So  it  need  not  appear  that  the  prisoner  had  any  inten- 
tion ultimately  to  defraud  the  person  whose  signature 
he  had  forged,  he  having  defrauded  the  person  to  whom 
he  uttered  the  instrument  (u).  But  it  is  not  necessary 
that  any  person  should  be  actually  defrauded,  or  that 
any  person  should  be  in  a  situation  to  be  defrauded  by 
the  Act  (x). 


The  uttering.  ii.  The  Uttering. — In  an  indictment  for  forgery  it  is 
usual  to  add  a  second  count,  charging  the  prisoner  with 
knowingly  uttering  the  forged  instrument.  So  that  if 
the  prosecution  fail  to  prove  the  actual  forgery,  the 
prisoner  may  be  convicted  of  the  uttering. 


Under  the 
Forgery  Act  a 
tender  will 
•uffioe. 


The  words  of  the  Consolidation  Act,  which  deals 
with  all  instruments  in  ordinary  use,  are,  "  offer,  utter, 
dispose  of,  an^  put  off."  Therefore,  in  cases  falling 
within  that  statute,  it  will  suffice  if  there  be  a  tender, 
or  attempt  to  pass  off  the  instrument ;  there  need  not 
be  an  acceptance  by  the  other.  Where  such  accept- 
ance is  requisite  in  order  to  constitute  the  crime,  there 
must  be  other  words  describing  the  offence,  such  as 
"  P^y>  and  put  off  "  (y). 


Object  of  the 
uttering. 


It  is  an  uttering  if  the  forged  instrument  is  used  in 
any  way  so  as  to  get  money  or  credit  by  it,  or  by 
means  of  it,  though  it  is  produced  to  the  other  party, 
not  for  his  acceptance,  but  for  some  other  purpose ;  for 
example,  for  inspection,  as  where  the  prisoner  placed  a 
forged  receipt  for  poor-rates  in  the  hands  df  the  prose- 
cution, for  the  purpose  of  inspection  only,  in  order,  by 
representing  himself  as  a  person  who  had  paid  his  poor- 


(0  s.  44. 

(u)  R,  V.  Trenfield,  1  F.  &  F.  43. 
(x)  R.  y.  Nash,  21  L  J.  (M.C.)  147. 
(y)  V.  Arch.  618. 
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rates,  fraudulently  to  induce  the  other  to  advance 
money  to  a  third  person  {z).  It  is  immaterial  that  the 
uttering  was  only  conditional. 

Of  course  the  forged  character  of  the  instrument,  Gaiitj  know- 
and  the  intent  to  defraud,  must  be  proved,  as  on  the  ^«^k«o^**>« 
first  count  for  the  forgery.  It  will  be  also  necessary 
to  prove  that  the  defendant  knew  the  instrument  to  be 
forged.  This  point  is  not  capable  of  direct  proof,  but 
will  be  presumed  from  the  facts  of  the  case;  for 
example,  on  its  appearing  that  the  prisoner  had  in  his 
possession  other  forged  notes  of  the  same  kind.  To 
prove  the  scienter  or  guilty  knowledge,  evidence  may 
be  given  that  the  defendant  has  passed  other  forged 
notes,  &c. ;  and  it  has  been  decided  that  evidence  may 
be  given  of  a  subsequent  uttering,  even  though  that 
subsequent  uttering  be  made  the  subject  of  a  distinct 
indictment  (a). 

As  we  have  already  observed,  the  Forgery  Consolida- 
tion Act  deals  with  other  offences  of  a  kindred  nature. 
Of  these  the  i^Uowing  are  the  chief : — 

Bdating  to  Exchequer  Bills,  Bands,  Debentures,  dtc.  (b)  Exchequer 
—Making,  or  knowingly  having,  without  lawful  autho-  MaklngVtes. 
rity  or  excuse,  plates,  or  other  implements  in  imitation  &c. 
of  those  peculiarly  used  for  manufacturing  such  bills, 
&c.,  is  a  felony,  punishable  by  penal  servitude  to  the 
extent  of  seven  years  (c). 

Making  or  having  paper  in  imitation  of  that  used  for  Making  paper, 
such  bills,  &c.,  or  taking  any  impression  from  any 
plate,  &c.,  mentioned  in  the  last  section,  is  a  felony, 
punishable  in  the  same  way  (d). 

Purchasing,  receiving,  or  having  in  possession,  paper  Purchasing, 

■  plates. 


(«)  H,  T.  lony  21  L.  J.  (M.C.)  166. 

(a)  E.  T.  Aston,  2  Ruse.  732. 

(6)  Extended  to  Metropolitan  bills  by  41  k  42  Vict,  c  S7,  s.  20. 

(c)  s.  9. 

(rf)  ».  10. 

s  2 
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or  plates  made  by  authority  for  the  purpose  of  snch 
bUls,  &o.,  is  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  three  years  (a). 

Banknotes.'  Beloting  to  Bank  Notes. — ^The  following  acts  done 
without  lawful  authority  or  excuse,  relating  to  bank 
notes,  are  felonies,  punishable  by  penal  seryitude  to  the 
extent  of  fourteen  years : — 

Purchasing,         Purchasing,  receiying,  or  haying  in  possession,  forged 
bank'no^M.      ^^^  uotcs  or  bank  bills,  knowing  the  same  to  be 
forged  (J). 

Making  paper.  Making  or  haying  moulds  for  making  paper  with 
the  words  "  Bank  of  England  "  or  ''  Bank  of  Ireland  " 
yisible  on  the  surface,  or  with  curyed  or  waying  bar 
lines,  &c.,  or  making,  selling,  &c.,  such  paper  (^). 

Engraving.  Engraying  on  a  plate,  &c.,  any  bank  note,  &c. ;  or 

using  or  haying  in  possession  any  such  plate ;  or  utter* 
ing,  or  haying  paper  upon  which  a  blank  bank  note, 
&c.,  is  printed  (A). 

Engraying  on  a  pkte,  &c.,  any  word  or  deyice 
resembling  any  part  of  a  bank  note,  &c.;  or  using  or 
haying  such  plate,  &c. ;  or  uttering  or  haying  paper 
on  which  there  is  an  impression  of  any  such  words, 
&c.  (»). 

Making  Making  or  haying  moulds  for  making  paper  with 

™  ^    '  the  name  of  any  bankers  appearing  on  the  substance ; 

making,  selling,  haying,  &c.,  such  paper  (k). 

Foreign  notes,      Engraying  plates,  &c.,  for  foreign  bills  or  notes; 


(«)  s.  12 ;  ▼.  29  &  30  yict.  c  25,  ss.  20,  21.     What  is  criminal  posses- 
sion for  the  purposes  of  the  Consolidation  Act  is  defined  in  s.  45. 
(/)  s.  13. 
(g)  s.  14. 


(A)  s.  16. 
(0  s.  17. 
(A)  8.  18. 
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nsing  or  haying  snoh  plates;   or  uttering  paper  on 
vhich  any  part  of  snoh  bill,  &c.y  may  be  printed  (I). 

There  is  another  offence  dealt  with  by  the  Forgery  Obtaining 
Act.    With  intent  to  defrand,  to  demand,  obtain,  or  SJ^^'of  ^^ 
have  delivered  to  any  person,  or  to  endeavour  so  to  do,  forged  instra- 
any  property  by  virtue  of  a  forged  instrument,  knowing  "*"*• 
the  same  to  be  forged,  is  a  felony,  punishable  by  penal 
servitude  to  the  extent  of  fourteen  years  (m). 

False  personation,  the  other  main  topic  of  the 
Forgery  and  False  Personation  Act,  has  already  been 
treated  of  (n). 

FBAUDS  AOAIKST  LAND  TBAKSFEB,   BTO.,   ACTS. 

Certain  frauds    against    the    Land    Transfer  Act,  Fnndi  against 
1875  (o),  are  punishable,  as  misdemeanors,  by  imprison-  ^^.  '^''*"^*' 
ment  not  exceeding  two  years,  or  fine  not  exceeding 
£500 :— 

Suppressing  or  attempting  to  suppress,  or  being 
privy  thereto,  any  document  or  fact,  with  intent  to 
conceal  the  title  or  claim  of  any  person,  or  to  substan- 
tiate a  false  claim,  in  proceedings  under  the  Act  (p). 

Procuring,  attempting,  or  being  privy  to  the  procure- 
ment of  any  entry  on  the  register,  or  any  alteration  or 
erasure  therein  (q). 

False  declarations  under  the  Act  (r). 

Offences  against  the  Declaration  of  Title  Act,  1862  (5),  against  Deda- 

.i_     ^  11       •  ration  of  Title 

are  the  following : —  Xct. 

Making,  &c.,  material  false  statements,  or  representa- 


(0  s>  19<    As  to  instraments  for  forging  inland  revenue  stampn,  t.  33  & 
34  Vict.  c.  98,  s.  18 ;  local  stamps,  32  &  33  Vict,  c  49,  s.  8. 
(in)  s.  38. 
(n)  V.  p.  236. 
(o)  38  &  39  Vict.  c.  87. 
Ip)  Ibid.  s.  99. 
Iq)  Ibid.  s.  100. 
(r)  Ibid.  8.  101. 
(a)  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  67. 
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tions,  or  suppressingy  &c.,  material  doonmentSy  facts,  or 
matters  of  information,  is  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by 
penal  servitude  not  exceeding  three  years,  or  such  fine 
as  may  be  thought  fit  (t). 

Forging  or  altering  certificates  or  other  documents 
relating  to  land  or  title  under  this  Act,  or  uttering 
such  forged  matter,  knowing  the  same  to  be  forged,  is 
a  felony,  punishable  by  penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of 
life  (t*). 

A  person  may  not  refuse  in  a  civil  proceeding  under 
this  Act  to  give  evidence  on  the  ground  that  the 
answer  will  tend  to  criminate  him ;  but  such  evidence 
may  not  be  used  against  him  in  a  criminal  proceed- 
ing («). 


(0  25  &  26  Vict,  c  67,  i.  44. 
(u)  Ibid.  8.  45. 
(a?)  Ibid.  8.  47, 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

INJURIES  TO  PBOPEBTY. 

One  of  the  Criminal  Consolidation  Acts,  1861  (y),  deals 
vith  Arson  and  Malicious  Injuries  to  Property  (e).  Of 
these  offences  the  present  chapter  will  treat. 

AB80N. 

Arson  is  the  malicious  and  wilful  setting  fire  to  any  Anon, 
building.    The  term  does  not  strictly  comprise  cases  of 
setting  fire  to  other  things,  such  as  corn,  ships,  &c. ; 
but  it  will  be  convenient  to  treat  here  of  them  also. 

The  statute  in  different  sections  deals  with  setting  Buildings 

fire  to :—  enumerate 

Churches,  chapels,  and  other  places  of  divine  wor- 
ship (s.  1). 

Dwelling-house,  any  person  being  therein  (s.  2). 

House,  stable,  coach-house,  out-house,  warehouse, 
office,  shop,  mill,  malt-house,  hop-oast,  barn,  store- 
house, granary,  hovel,  shed,  or  farm,  or  any  farm  build- 
ing, or  any  building  or  erection  used  in  farming  land, 
or  in  carrying  on  any  trade  or  manufacture,  with  intent 
thereby  to  injure  or  defraud  any  person  (s.  3). 

Station,  warehouse,  or  other  building  belonging  to 
any  railway,  port,  dock,  or  harbour,  or  any  canal  or 
other  navigation  (s.  4). 


(y)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  97. 

{z)  When  merely  a  section  is  quoted  in  this  chapter  it  most  be  under- 
stood to  refer  to  that  statute. 
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Public  building,  as  described  in  the  Act  (s.  5). 

All  these  cases  of  arson  are  felonies,  ponishable  by 
penal  seryitude  to  the  extent  of  life.  Arson  in  the 
case  of  any  other  building  is  punishable  by  penal  ser- 
yitude to  the  extent  of  fourteen  years  (a). 

Besides  these  enactments  with  regard  to  setting  fire 
to  buildings,  there  are  others  dealing  with  the  burning 
of  other  kinds  of  property. 

Setting  fire  to  Setting  fire  to  any  matter  or  thing,  being  in,  against, 
S^^a  bui/^ng.  ^^  ^^^der  any  building,  under  such  circumstances  that, 
if  the  building  were  thereby  set  fire  to,  the  offence  would 
amount  to  felony,  is  a  felony,  punishable  by  penal  ser- 
yitude to  the  extent  of  fourteen  years  (&).  So,  also,  is 
attempting  by  any  oyert  act  to  set  fire  to  a  building,  or 
to  any  matter  or  thing  mentioned  in  the  last  section, 
under  such  circumstances  that,  if  the  same  were  set  fire 
to,  the  offender  would  be  guilty  of  felony  (c). 

Crops.  Com,  dtc. — Setting  fire  to  any  crop  of  hay,  grass, 

corn,  grain,  or  pulse,  or  of  any  cultiyated  yegetable 
produce,  whether  standing  or  cut  down,  or  to  any  part 
of  any  wood,  coppice,  or  plantation  of  trees,  or  to  any 
heath,  gorse,  furze,  or  fern,  wheresoeyer  the  same  may 
be  growing,  is  a  felony,  punishable  by  penal  seryitude 
to  the  extent  of  fourteen  years  (d). 

stacks.  Setting  fire  to  any  stack  of  corn,  grain,  pulse,  tares, 

hay,  straw,  haulm,  stubble,  or  of  any  cultiyated  yegetable 
produce,  or  of  furze,  gorse,  heath,  fern,  turf,  peat,  coals, 
charcoal,  wood,  or  bark,  or  to  any  steer  of  wood  or  bark, 
is  a  felony,  punishable  by  penal  seryitude  to  the  extent 
of  life  (e). 


(a)  s.  6. 
(/O  8.  7. 
(c)  s.  8. 
((0  s.  16. 
(e)  8.  17. 
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Attempting,  by  any  overt  act,  to  set  fire  to  anything  Attempt  to  set 
mentioned  in  the  last  two  sections  under  such  circnm-  gtadw.^'**^  °' 
stances  that,  if  the  same  were  set  fire  to,  the  offender 
would  be  guilty  of  felony  under  either  of  those  sections, 
is  a  felony,  punishable  by  penal  serritude  to  the  extent 
of  seven  years  (/). 

Mines. — Betting  fire  to  any  mine  of  cannel  coal,  Mines. 
anthracite,  or  other  mineral  fuel,  is  a  felony,  punishable 
by  penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of  life  (g).  Attempt- 
ing to  do  the  same  under  such  circumstances,  &c.  (v. 
above)  is  a  felony,  punishable  by  penal  servitude  to  the 
extent  of  fourteen  years  (&). 

It  would  be  advantageous  to  have  a  definition  of 
arson  which  would  comprise  all  the  afore-mentioned 
cases  of  setting  fire  to  property  {%). 

We  may  notice  here  certain  provisions  as  to  destroy-  ships,  setting 
ing  ahipSf  seeing  that  the  most  usual  mode  is  by  burn-  ^^  ^>  ^* 
ing  them : — 

Setting  fire  to,  casting  away,  or  in  anywise  destroy- 
ing, any  ship  or  vessel,  whether  the  same  be  complete 
or  in  an  unfinished  state,  is  a  felony,  punishable  by 
penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of  life  (k). 

The  next  section  proceeds  to  subject  to  the  same 
punishment  the  commission  of  any  of  the  acts  men- 
tioned in  sect.  42,  specifying  certain  intents:  ''with 
intent  thereby  to  prejudice  any  owner  or  part  owner  of 


(/)  s.  18. 

to)  «•  26. 

(A)  8.  27. 

(t)  Sir  James  Stephen  proposes  the  following : — **  Arson  is  the  malicious 
and  unlawful  setting  fire  to  any  real  property  (this  would  include  all 
buildings,  mines,  and  growing  crops),  or  to  any  regetable  produce,  stacked, 
or  otherwise  stored  for  use ;  or  to  any  personal  property  so  connected 
with,  or  adjacent  to,  any  real  property,  that,  by  setting  fire  thereto,  such 
real  property  would  be  endangered." — Crim.  Law,  144. 

(*)  B.  42. 
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such  ship  or  vessel,  or  of  any  goods  ou  board  the  same, 
or  any  person  that  has  underwritten,  or  shall  under- 
write any  policy  of  insurance  upon  such  ship  or  vessel, 
or  on  the  freight  thereof,  or  upon  any  goods  on  board 
the  same."  It  is  difficult  to  see  the  object  of  this 
section.  The  general  provision  of  the  preceding  sec- 
tion renders  it  unnecessary  in  any  case  to  allege  or 
prove  the  particular  intent,  seeing  that  no  additional 
punishment  is  awarded  if  the  particular  intent  is 
charged.  This  does  not  seem  unlike  first  forbidding 
the  stealing  of  a  horse,  and  then  of  a  brown  horse. 

Attempt  to  set     An  attempt  by  any  overt  act  to  commit  any  deed 

shfps.^'   ^ '      mentioned  in  these  two  sections,  under  such  circum* 

stances  that  it  would  be  a  felony  if  actually  committed, 

is  a  felony,  punishable  by  penal  servitude  to  the  extent 

of  fourteen  years  (Z). 

Cases  of  setting  It  appears  to  still  remain  a  felony,  punishable  with 
punishibie  death,  to  set  fire  to  any  of  Her  Majesty's  ships  of 
with  death.      liHir  (m) ;  OT  works,  or  vessels  in  the  docks  of  the  Port 

of  London  (n) ;  but  sentence  may  be  recorded  instead 

of  being  given  openly. 

In  viewing  the  crime  generally  we  may  notice 

i.  The  character,  moral  and  physical,  of  the  setting 
fire; 

ii.  The  intent  to  defraud  or  injure  (when  that  is 
an  essential  of  the  crime). 

The  setting  i-  The  act  must  be  done  unlawfully  and  maHewusly. 

fire,  the  inten- — ^Therefore  no  mere  negligence  or  mischance  will 
amount  thereto.  But  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
offence  should  be  committed  from  malice  (o)  conceived 


(0  1.44. 

(m)  12  Geo.  3,  c.  24,  s.  1. 

(»)  39  Geo.  3,  c.  69,  s.  1.    See  also  Naral  Discipline  Act,  29  &  30  Yid. 
c.  109,  s.  34. 
(o)  Here  again  the  signification  of  malice  as  a  motive,  equivalent  to  ill- 
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against  the  owner  of  the  property  (p).  For  example, 
if  the  aocTiBedy  intending  to  set  fire  to  the  house  of  A., 
accidentally  sets  fire  to  the  hoose  of  B.,  it  is  equally 
arson.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  he  should  have  had  any 
intention  of  setting  fire  to  anyone's  house;  he  will  be 
guilty  of  arson,  if,  intending  to  commit  some  felony  of 
an  entirely  different  nature,  he  accidentally  sets  fire  to 
another's  house  (;).  So,  also,  will  he  be  guilty,  if,  by 
wilfully  setting  fire  to  his  own  house,  he  burns  that  of 
his  neighbour.  If  the  act  is  proved  to  have  been  done 
wilfully,  it  may  be  inferred  to  have  been  done  mali- 
ciously, unless  the  contrary  be  proved  (r). 

As  to  the  **  setting  fire "  from  a  physical  point  of  The  physical 
view,  there  must  be  an  actual  burning  of  some  part,  ^^^^ 
however  trifling,  of  the  house,  &c.    To  support  an 
indictment  for  setting  fire  to  a  house,  it  will  not 
suffice  merely  to  prove  that  something  in  the  house 
was  burnt  (5). 

ii.  The  intent  to  injwre  w  defraud. — When  it  is  The  intent  to 
necessary  to  allege  this,  there  is  no  need  to  allege  an  difraud.' 
intent  to  ii\jure  or  defraud  any  particular  person  {t). 

When  a  person  wilfully  sets  fire  to  the  house  of 
another,  the  intent  to  injure  that  person  is  inferred 
from  the  act.  But  if  the  setting  fire  is  the  result  of 
accident,  though  the  accused  be  engaged  in  the  com- 
mission of  some  other  felony,  there  can  be  no  intent  to 
defraud. 

It  is  specially  declared  in  the  Arson  and  Malicious 

willy  seems  to  bsTe  been  oresent  to  the  minds  of  the  legislators.  On  the 
other  hsnd,  "maliciouslj  '  is  to  be  taken  in  the  technical  sense  of  *<with 
criminal  intention." 

(j>)  s.  58.  This  section  applies  to  all  offences  coming  within  the  Arson 
and  Malicious  Injuries  Act. 

(g)  ▼.  p.  16. 

(r)  Bromag€  ▼.  Prosser^  4  B.  ft  C.  247. 

(a)  R.  V.  KwseU,  C.  &  Mar.  541. 

(0  s.  60.    This  section  also  applies  to  the  Act  generally. 
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Injuries  Act  that  its  provisions  apply  to  every  person 
who,  with  intent  to  injnre  or  defraud  any  other  person, 
does  any  of  the  acts  made  penal,  although  the  offender 
be  in  possession  of  the  property  in  respect  of  which 
such  act  is  done  (ii). 


Malicious 
injury 


MALIOIOnS  INJUBY. 

Having  noticed  one  of  the  most  dangerous  forms  of 
malicious  injury — arson — it  remains  to  consider  others, 
which  are  dealt  with  in  the  same  Act  {x).  It  will  be 
remembered  that  here  **  malicious "  is  to  be  taken  in 
its  technical  signification.  To  bring  them  within  the 
pale  of  the  criminal  law,  all  the  acts  which  we  shall 
notice  must  be  done  maliciously  and  wilfully. 

It  will  be  well  to  classify  the  different  kinds  of 
malicious  injury,  and  then  to  consider  certain  points 
which  are  common  to  them  all. 


to  houses,  bjr 
explosive 
substance ; 


to  buildings, 
bj  demoliitli- 
ing,  &c. ; 


HovseSf  dc. — To  destroy  or  damage  a  dwelling-house 
by  the  explosion  of  gunpowder  or  other  explosive  sub- 
stance, whereby  the  life  of  some  person  is  endangered, 
is  a  felony,  punishable  by  penal  servitude  to  the  extent 
of  life  (y).  To  place  or  throw  gunpowder,  &c.,  in, 
into,  upon,  under,  against,  or  near  any  building,  with 
intent  to  destroy  the  same,  any  machinery  or  goods,  is 
a  felony,  punishable  by  penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of 
fourteen  years  {%). 

To  riotously  and  with  force  demolish,  or  begin  to 
demolish,  buildings,  machinery,  mine  bridges,  ways, 
&c.,  is  a  felony,  punishable  by  penal  servitude  to  the 
extent  of  life  (a).    If  the  offender  does  not  proceed 


(u)  s.  59. 

(x)  24  k  25  Vict,  c  97. 
(y)  8.  9. 
(z)  s.  10. 
(a)  8.  11. 
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farther  than  to  injure  or  damage  the  above,  he  is 
gnilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  penal  serritnde 
to  the  extent  of  seven  years  (b).  If  indicted  under  the 
former  section,  the  defendant  may  be  found  guilty  of 
the  offence  set  out  in  the  latter. 

For  a  tenant  holding  a  dwelling-house  or  other  to  buiidingM, 
building  for  any  term  of  years  or  other  less  term,  or  at  ^  *®°*"*'' » 
will,  or  after  the  termination  of  any  tenancy,  to  de- 
molish or  begin  to  demolish  the  building  of  which  he 
is  tenant,  or  to  sever  any  fixture,  is  a  misdemeanor, 
punishable  by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both  (0). 

Manufaeturea  and  Machinery  (d). — To  break,  destroy,  to  mannfao- 
or  damage  with  intent  to  destroy,  certain  goods,  viz.,  ^^i^^ . 
silk,  woollen,  linen,  cotton,  hair,  mohair,  or  alpaca,  in 
process  of  manufacture,  or  the  machinery  employed  in 
the  manufacture ;  or  (b)  by  force  to  enter  any  place  in 
order  to  commit  such  offence,  is  felony,  punishable  by 
penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of  life  (e).  In  the  case 
of  machines  used  in  agricultural  operations,  or  in  any 
manufacture  other  than  those  mentioned  above,  the 
extent  of  the  penal  servitude  is  seven  years  (/). 

Mines  {g). — To  cause  water  to  be  conveyed  into  a  to  mines ; 
mine  with  intent  to  destroy  or  damage  the  mine,  or 
hinder  the  working;  or  (b)  with  like  intent  to  ob- 
struct an  air- way,  water-way,  shafts,  &c.,  is  a  felony, 
punishable  by  penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of  seven 
years  (A). 

Subject  to  the  same  punishment  is  the  offence  of 
destroying,  damaging  with  intent  to  destroy,  or  ob- 


(6)  8. 12. 

(c)  8.  13. 

\d)  See  also  ss.  11  &  12,  p.  268. 

(tf)  8.  14. 

CO  »•  15. 

C7)  See  also  ss.  11  &  12,  p.  268. 

(A)  8.  28. 
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to  yessels ; 


endangering 
vessels; 


to  wrecks ; 


struct  the  engines,  erections,  ways,  ropes,  &o.,  osed  in 
mines  (t). 

Vessels  (Jc). — To  throw  in,  against,  or  near  a  ship  or 
vessel,  any  gunpowder  or  other  ezplosiye  substance, 
with  intent  to  destroy  the  vessel,  machinery,  working 
tools,  goods,  or  chattels,  although  the  explosion  does 
not  take  place  and  no  injury  is  effected,  is  a  felony, 
punishable  by  penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of  fourteen 
years  (Z).  To  damage,  otherwise  than  by  fire,  gun- 
powder, or  other  explosive  substance,  any  vessel,  com- 
plete or  unfinished,  with  intent^  to  destroy  the  same, 
or  render  it  useless,  is  a  felony,  punishable  by  penal 
servitude  to  the  extent  of  seven  years  (m). 

To  make,  alter,  or  remove  any  light  or  signal,  or  to 
exhibit  any  false  light  or  signal,  with  intent  to  bring  a 
vessel  into  danger ;  or  (b)  to  do  anything  tending  to 
its  immediate  loss  or  destruction,  is  a  felony,  punish- 
able by  penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of  life  (n).  In 
case  of  cutting  away  or  otherwise  interfering  with  any 
buoy,  &c.,  used  or  intended  for  the  guidance  of  seamen 
or  the  purpose  of  navigation,  the  extent  of  the  penal 
servitude  is  seven  years  (o). 

To  destroy  any  part  of  a  vessel  in  distress,  wrecked, 
stranded,  or  cast  on  shore,  or  any  article  belonging  to 
such  ship,  is  a  felony,  punishable  by  penal  servitude  to 
the  extent  of  fourteen  years  (p). 


to  banks,  &c.;  Sea  and  River  Banks,  dtc, — To  break  down,  or  other- 
wise damage,  banks,  dams,  walls,  &c.,  so  that  land  or 
buildings  are,  or  are  in  danger  of  being,  overflowed ;  or 


(0  8.  29. 

(A)  See  also  ss.  42-44,  p.  265. 

(0  B.  45. 

(m)  8.  46. 

(n)  8.  47. 

(o)  8.  48. 

0>)  B.  49. 
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(b)  to  destroy  any  quay,  wharf,  jetty,  lock,  aluioe,  tow- 
ing path,  drain,  or  other  work  belonging  to  any  port, 
harbour,  dock,  reservoir,  nayigable  river,  or  canal,  is  a 
felony,  punishable  by  penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of 
life  (q).  To  remove,  &c.,  piles,  &c.,  used  for  securing 
such  banks,  &c. ;  or  (b)  to  open  flood-gates  or  sluices,  or 
do  any  other  injury  to  a  navigable  river  or  canal,  with 
intent  and  effect  to  interfere  with  the  navigation,  is 
a  felony,  the  extent  of  the  penal  servitude  for  which  is 
seven  years  (r). 

m 

Bridges^  Viaducts^  and  Aqueducts — To  destroy  any  to  bridges, 
bridge,  viaduct,  or  aqueduct,  over  or  under  which  any  ^*^JJ^^"*^ 
highway,  railway,  or  canal  passes ;  or  (b)  to  do  anything 
so  as  to  render  either  the  bridge,  &c.,  or  the  railway, 
&c.,  dangerous  or  impassable,  is  a  felony,  punishable  by 
penal  servitude  to  the  extent  ot  life  {$), 

Tvmpihea. — To  destroy  the  gates,  toll-bars,  chains,  to  turnpikes; 
or  houses  thereof,  is  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  fine 
or  imprisonment,  or  both  (t). 

It  may  be  noticed  here,  that  to  destroy  any  fences,  to  walls,  gates, 
walls,  stiles,  or  gates,  is  punishable  on  summary  con-  ^ ' 
viction  (u). 

Bailway  Trains  and  Telegraphs. — To  put  anything  to  railway 
upon  or  across  any  railway,  or  to  displace  any  rail,  *™*'"' 
sleeper,  &c. ;  or  (b)  to  interfere  with  the  points  or 
signals ;  or  (c)  to  do  anything  with  intent  to  obstruct, 
upset,  or  injure  any  engine,  tender,  carriage,  or  truck 
using  the  railway,  is  a  felony,  punishable  by  penal  ser- 
vitude to  the  extent  of  life  (x).    If  any  of  these  offences 


(g)  8.  30. 
(r)  s.  31. 
(a)  s.  33. 
(0  8.  34. 

(tt)  a.  25. 
(x)  8.  35. 
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have  been  committed  by  a  yoting  person^  they  may  be 
dealt  with  summarily,  and  punished  by  fine  or  im- 
prisonment for  three  months ;  and  in  the  case  of  a 
male  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  with  whipping  (y). 

By  any  unlawful  act,  or  wilful  omission  or  neglect, 
to  obstruct  any  engine  or  carriage  using  the  railway, 
is  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  imprisonment  not 
exceeding  two  years  (z). 

to  telegraphs;  To  injure  anything  used  in  or  about  the  telegraph, 
or  in  the  working  thereof;  or  (b)  to  obstruct  the  sending 
of  any  message  by  such  telegraph,  is  a  misdemeanor, 
punishable  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years. 
But  the  magistrates,  instead  of  sending  the  case  for 
trial,  may  summarily  dispose  of  it,  awarding  imprison- 
ment not  exceeding  three  months,  or  fine  (a).  To 
attempt  by  an  overt  act  any  of  the  offences  included  in 
the  last  section,  is  also  yisited  with  the  same  punish- 
ment on  summary  conyiction  (b). 


to  ponds  and 
fish; 


to  cattle ; 


to  other 
animals ; 


Ponda  and  Fish. — To  destroy  the  dam,  flood-gate,  or 
sluice  of  a  fish-pond,  or  priyate  water,  with  intent  to 
take  or  destroy,  or  with  result  to  cause  loss  or  destruc- 
tion of  any  of  the  fish ;  or  (b)  to  put  in  lime,  or  other 
noxious  material,  with  intent  to  destroy  the  fish ;  or 
(c)  to  destroy  the  dam  or  fiood-gate  of  any  mill-pond, 
reservoir,  or  pool,  is  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by 
penal  servitude  not  exceeding  seven  years  (c). 

Animals, — To  kill,  maim,  or  wound  any  cattle,  is  a 
felony,  punishable  by  penal  servitude  not  exceeding 
fourteen  years  {d). 

To  kill,  maim^  or  wound  any  dog,  bird,  or  beast,  or 


(y)  42  k  43  Vict.  c.  49,  s.  11. 

(«)  s.  86.     For  certain  grarer  offences,  v.  p.  185. 

(a)  8.  37. 

(6)  s.  38. 

(c)  8.  32.    V.  36  &  37  Vict,  c  71,  s.  13. 

(^/)  8.  40. 
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other  animal,  not  being  cattle,  but  being  either  the 
subject  of  larceny  at  common  law,  or  being  ordinarily 
kept  in  a  state  of  confinement,  or  for  any  domestic 
purpose,  is  punishable  on  summary  conviction,  for  the 
first  offence,  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months 
or  penalty  not  exceeding  £20  above  the  injury;  for 
the  second  offence,  imprisonment  not  exceeding  twelve 
months  (e). 

Trees,  Plants,  &c. — To  destroy  or  damage  any  tree,  to  trees,  &c. ; 
sapling,  shrub,  or  underwood,  growing  in  any  park, 
pleasure-ground,  garden,  orchard,  or  avenue,  or  in  any 
ground  adjoining,  or  belonging  to,  any  dwelling-house, 
provided  that  the  amount  of  the  injury  done  exceeds 
the  sum  of  £1,  or  if  the  tree,  &c.,  is  growing  elsewhere, 
provided  that  the  amount  exceeds  £5,  is  a  felony, 
punishable  by  penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of  five 
years  (/).  If  the  injury  amounts  to  the  value  of  one 
shilling  at  least,  wheresoever  the  tree,  &c.,  is  growing, 
the  offence  is  punishable,  on  summary  conviction,  by 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  three  months,  or  fine  not 
exceeding  £5  above  the  amount  of  the  injury ;  for  the 
second  offence,  imprisonment  not  exceeding  twelve 
months ;  the  third  offence  is  a  misdemeanor,  punishable 
by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years  {g). 

To  destroy  or  damage  with  intent  to  destroy,  any  to  plants,  &c. ; 
plant,  root,  fruit,  or  vegetable  production  growing  in 
any  garden,  orchard,  nursery-ground,  hot-house,  green- 
house, or  conservatory,  is  punishable,  on  summary  con- 
viction, by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months,  or 
penalty  not  exceeding  £20  above  the  amount  of  the 
injury ;  the  second  offence  is  a  felony,  punishable  by 
penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of  five  years  (A).  If  the 
plant,  &c.,  does  not  grow  in  such  place,  the  offence  is 
punishable  on  summary  conviction,  by  imprisonment  to 

(tf)   8.  41. 

(/)  8S.  20,  21. 

6)  »•  22. 
(A)  8.  23. 
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the  extent  of  a  month,  or  fine  of  twenty  shillings ;  for 
the  second  offence,  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six 

months  (t). 

to  hopbinds ;  To  cut,  or  othcrwiso  destioj  any  hopbinds  growing  on 
poles  in  any  plantation  of  hops,  is  a  felony,  punishable 
by  penal  servitade  to  the  extent  of  fourteen  years  (k). 


to  works  of 
art. 


General 
provisions. 


Works  of  Arty  de. — To  destroy  or  damage  works  of  art, 
&c.,  in  public  museums,  &c. ;  or  (b)  pictures,  statues, 
monuments  belonging  to  places  of  worship,  public 
bodies,  or  in  public  places,  is  a  misdemeanor,  punish- 
able by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  six  months  (Q. 

Such  are  the  particular  cases  provided  for  by  the 
statute ;  but  in  addition  to  these  there  are  the  following 
general  provisions : — 

Where  the  Whosocver  Unlawfully  and  maliciously  commits  any 

injury  exceeds    ^  •    •  m  x  i  i 

£5.  '  damage,  injury,  or  spoil  to  or  upon  any  real  or  personal 

property,  either  of  a  public  or  private  nature,  for  which 
no  punishment  has  been  provided  in  the  Act,  the 
damage,  injury,  or  spoil  being  to  an  amount  exceeding 
£5,  is  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment  not  exceeding  two  years.  If  the  offence  is  com- 
mitted at  night  (i.6.,  between  the  hours  of  nine  in  the 
evening  and  six  in  the  morning),  the  offender  is  liable 
to  penal  servitude  to  the  extent  of  five  years  (m). 

Where  the  And  iu  cascs  whcro  the  damage  does  not  exceed 

injury  does  not  «*•  'iA-  j  x  j 

exceed  £5.  £5,  any  pcrsou  committing  damage  to  any  property 
may  be  summarily  convicted  before  a  magistrate,  and 
punished  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  months, 
or  fine  not  exceeding  £5,  and  also  a  farther  sum  not 
exceeding  £5  as  compensation.  But  this  section  does 
not  extend  to  any  case  where  the  party  acted  under  a 
fair  and  reasonable  supposition  that  he  had  a  right  to 

(0  s.  24. 
(A)  s.  19. 
(0  8,39. 
(m)  8.  51.     T.  a.  V.  PembiiUm,  L.  R.  2  C.  C.  R.  119 ;  43  L  J.  (M.C.)  91. 
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do  the  thing  complained  of,  nor  to  any  trespass,  not 
being  wilful  or  malicious,  committed  in  hunting,  fish- 
ing, or  in  the  pursuit  of  game  (n). 

Making  or  knowingly  haying  in  possession,  any  gun-  Making  or 
powder,  or   any  dangerous  or  noxious  thing,  or  any  J*^'«g 
instrument  or  thing,  with  intent  thereby,  or  by  means  noxious  thing 
thereof,  to  commit  any  of  the  felonies  mentioned  in  J'***  intent, 
the  Act,  is  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  two  years  (o). 

Certain  general  rules  are  appended  to  apply  gene- 
rally to  all  the  offences  dealt  with  in  the  Act : — 

It  is  not   necessary    to  prove  that  the  defendant  Particular 
was  actuated  by  malice  against  the  owner  of  the  pro-  ^*i^^^  ***** 
perty  (p). 

If  a  person,  with  intent  to  injure  or  defraud  any  No  defence  that 
other  person,  does  any  of  the  prohibited  acts,  it  is  no  jj^^jon  of  *** 
defence  that  he  (the  offender)  was  in  possession  of  the  the  property, 
property  against,  or  in  respect  of  which  such  act  was 
done  (q) ;  as,  for  example,  if  a  tailor  or  carrier  wilfully 
and  maliciously  destroys  goods  intrusted  to  him. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  allege  an  intent  to  injure  or  Proof  of 
defraud,  it  is  not  necessary  to  allege  in  the  indictment,  £  de^id*&c 
or  prove  at  the  trial,  an  intent  to  injure  or  defraud  any  will  suffice, 
particular  person ;  proof  of  a  general  intent  to  injure 
or  defraud  will  suffice  (r). 


(n)  8.  52. 
(o)  s.  54. 
Ip)  8.  58. 
(q)  8.  59. 
(r)   8.  60. 
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BOOK  III. 

Criminal         HAvma  Considered  the  essentials  of  crime  in  general, 

procedure.  ■•  •      3    x-l        -l  x  ^  x*      i 

'^  and  examined  the  character  of  particular  crimes,   a 

second  portion  of  the  matter  with  which  the  Criminal 
Law  is  concerned  now  presents  itself  to  onr  notice, 
namely,  the  proceedinffs^  which  haye  for  their  object 
the  conviction  of  the  gnilty  and  the  discharge  of  the 
innocent.  Bat  before  entering  npon  the  subject  of 
Criminal  Procedure,  it  will  be  well  to  inquire  what 
measures  the  law  has  adopted  in  order  to  render  those 
proceedings  as  far  as  possible  unnecessary;  in  other 
words,  to  treat  of  the  Prevention  of  Offences. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

PREVENTION  OF  OFFENOES. 

Undsb  this  head  fall  two  classes  of  measures,  differing  Two  dasMs  of 
considerably  in  their  nature.    The  first  is  applicable  J^e'^^^ention 
chiefly  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  to  some  extent  of  offences. 
erred,  but  whom  it  is  not  deemed  advisable  to  visit 
with  punishment  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.    The 
second  consists  of  general  measures  and  provisions  for 
the  prevention  of  the  commission  or  repetition  of 
offences. 

A.  The  first  mode  of  preventing  offences  may  be  Finding 
generally  said  to  consist  in  obliging  those  persons,"*®'*"^*®*' 
whom  there  is  probable  ground  to  suspect  of  future 
misbehaviour,  to  stipulate  with  and  give  full  assurance 
to  the  public  that  the  offences  which  are  apprehended 
shall  not  happen.  This  is  effected  by  their  finding 
pledges  or  securities,  which  are  of  two  kinds : — 

i.  For  Keeping  the  Peace,  ii.  For  Good  Behaviour. 
But  in  the  first  place  we  shall  go  over  the  ground 
which  is  common  to  both. 

Of  what  does  this  "  giving  security  "  consist  ?  The  The  recognt- 
person  of  whose  conduct  the  law  is  apprehensive  is  '^^^' 
bound,  with  or  without  one  or  more  securities,  in  a 
recognizance  or  obligation  to  the  Crown.  This  is  taken 
by  some  court  or  by  some  judicial  officer.  The  recog- 
nizance is  of  the  nature  following  : — The  person  bound 
acknowledges  himself  to  be  indebted  to  the  Crown  in 
the  sum  specially  ordered,  with   a   condition  that  it 
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Forfeiture. 


shall  be  void  if  lie  appear  in  court  (a)  on  such  a  day, 
and  in  the  meantime  keep  the  peace  either  generally 
towards  the  soyereign  and  his  people,  or  particularly 
also  with  regard  to  the  person  who  seeks  the  security. 
Or,  as  is  more  usual,  the  recognizance  may  be  to  keep 
the  peace  for  a  certain  period,  an  appearance  in  court 
not  being  required.  If  it  be  for  good  behaviour — then 
on  condition  that  he  demean  and  behave  himself  well, 
either  generally  or  specially,  for  the  time  therein 
limited,  as  for  one  or  more  years,  or  for  life.  If  the 
condition  of  the  recognizance  is  broken,  in  the  one  case 
by  any  breach  of  the  peace,  in  the  other  by  any 
misbehaviour,  the  recognizance  becomes  forfeited  or 
absolute.  It  is  estreated,  or  extracted  from  the  other 
records,  and  sent  up  to  the  Exchequer ;  the  party  and 
his  sureties  becoming  the  Crown's  absolute  debtors  for 
the  sums  in  which  they  are  respectively  bound  (&). 


Who  inaj 

demand 

securities. 


By  whom  may  these  securities  be  demanded  ?  By 
any  justice  of  the  peace,  and  also  by  certain  others 
who  are  regarded  as  conservators  of  the  peace;  for 
example,  the  judges  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division,  the 
coroner,  sheriff,  &c.  They  may  demand  the  security 
at  their  own  discretion,  or  at  the  request  of  a  subject, 
upon  his  shewing  due  cause.  If  the  magistrate  is  un- 
willing to  grant  it,  it  may  be  obtained  by  a  mandatory 
writy  called  a  suppUcavit,  which  will  compel  him  to  act 
as  a  ministerial  and  not  as  a  judicial  officer.  But  this 
writ  is  seldom  used ;  for  when  application  is  made  to 
the  superior  courts,  they  usually  take  the  recognizance 
there,  as  they  are  empowered  to  do  by  statute  (e). 


Who  may  be 
booxid. 


Any  person  under  the  degree  of  nobility  may  be 
bound  over  either  by  a  justice  or  at  the  quarter  ses- 
sions.   Wives  may  demand  security  against  their  hus- 


(a)  V.  Arch.  Q.  S.  269. 

(6)  4  Bl.  252. 

(c)  v.  21  Jac.  1,  c.  8. 
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bands,  and  vice  verscL  Infants  may  demand  secnriiy, 
and  may  be  compelled  to  find  security  by  their  next 
friend. 

The  proceedings  are  the  following  in  case  of  secu- 
rities granted  (a)  by  a  justice  out  of  sessions ;  (b)  at 
the  sessions. 

(a.)  If  no  sessions  are  sitting,  the  person  requiring  Proceedings 
immediate  security  goes  before  a  justice,  and  on  oath  ^^®'^  *  ™*Ki»- 
makes  his  complaint,  which  is  usually,  though  not  ' 
necessarily,  in  writing.  If  the  person  complained  of 
is  present,  he  may  be  required  at  once  to  enter  into 
the  required  recognizance;  but  if  not  present,  the 
magistrate  issues  a  warrant  to  bring  him  before  him- 
self or  some  other  magistrate.  The  warrant  is  exe- 
cuted by  the  person  to  whom  it  is  directed.  If  the 
delinquent  refuses  to  go  before  the  magistrate,  he  may 
be  put  into  prison  without  any  further  warrant.  When 
he  comes  before  the  magistrate,  he  must  offer  sureties,  or 
else  he  may  be  committed  to  prison  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  tweWe  months  (d).  The  form  of  the  recog- 
nizance is  chiefly  in  the  discretion  of  the  magistrate, 
both  as  to  the  number  and  the  sufficiency  of  the  sure- 
ties, the  largeness  of  the  sum,  and  the  time  for  which 
the  party  shall  be  bound. 

(b.)  By  the  sessions.  Application  may  be  made  by  at  sessions, 
the  party  requiring  security  at  once  to  the  sessions. 
And  this  is  the  more  usual  course.  It  should  be  made 
upon  articles  verified  on  oath,  shewing  the  facts  to 
warrant  it.  If  the  person  refuses,  or  is  not  prepared 
to  enter  into  the  recognizance,  he  may  be  committed. 

So  far  the  two  kinds  of  security  are  on  the  same 
footing.    They  must  now  be  considered  separately. 


(d)  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  30,  s.  3. 
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Secnriij  for 
keeping  the 
peace — gene- 
rally ; 


specially. 


i.  For  the  Peace, — This  may  be  granted  (a)  gene- 
rally^ on  pvblie  grounds.  Any  justice  may  demand  secn- 
ritiea  from  the  following :  those  who  in  his  presence 
make  an  affray,  or  threaten  to  kill  or  beat  one  another ; 
or  who  contend  together  with  hot  and  angry  words ; 
or  go  about  with  unusual  weapons  or  attendance  to  the 
terror  of  the  people ;  also  common  barrators  {e) ;  and 
those  who,  having  been  bound  to  the  peace,  have 
forfeited  their  recognizances  by  breaking  it  (/). 
(b)  SpedaHy,  by  demand  of  a  private  person  ("  swear- 
ing the  peace  "  against  another).  This  security  may  be 
demanded  by  a  person  when  he  fears  that  another  will 
kill  him,  his  wife  or  child,  or  do  him  other  corporal 
injury ;  or  will  bum  his  house ;  or  will  procure  others 
so  to  do.  The  fear  must  arise  from  a  threat,  though 
that  threat  need  not  be  expressed  in  words.  The 
magistrate  if  required  to  grant  the  security  if  the 
applicant  swears  that  he  is  in  fear  of  death  or  bodily 
harm,  and  shews  that  there  is  ground  for  his  fear ;  and 
swears  that  he  is  not  acting  out  of  malice  or  for  mere 
vexation  (g). 


Forfeiture. 


The  recognizance  is  forfeited  (a)  if  general^  by  any 
unlawful  action  which  is  or  tends  to  a  breach  of  the 
peace ;  (b)  if  epeeial,  by  any  actual  violence,  or  even 
terror  or  menace,  to  the  person  of  the  complainant, 
whether  it  be  committed  directly  or  indirectly  by  the 
person  bound;  (c)  by  default  of  appearance  at  the 
proper  time,  unless  there  be  a  valid  excuse  (A).  A  mere 
civil  trespass,  or  words  of  anger  not  amounting  to  a 
challenge  to  fight,  will  not  cause  a  forfeiture. 


Secnritj  for 
good  beha- 
viour. 


ii.  For  Good  Behaviour  or  Abearance. — This  in- 
cludes a  surety  for  keeping  the  peace  and  something 
more.     A  magistrate  may  bind  over  to  good  behaviour 


(«)  T.  p.  92. 

(/)  4  Bl.  254. 

07)  4  Bl.  255. 

(A)  V.  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  30,  s.  2. 
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all  those  that  be  not  of  good  fame.  This  general  term 
inclndes  not  only  those  who  act  contra  pacemy  but  also 
those  who  act  contra  honoe  mores.  It  will  comprise  the 
following,  among  others  («) : — ^rioters,  barrators ;  those 
maintaining  or  constantly  resorting  to  barrators ;  sus- 
pected persons  who  cannot  give  good  account  of  them- 
selves; those  who  are  likely  to  commit  any  crime; 
drunkards ;  cheats ;  vagabonds,  &c.  {k). 

This  kind  of  recognizance  may  be  forfeited  for  the  Forfeitare. 
same  reasons  as  the  former,  and  for  others  also,  as  by 
committing  any  of  those  acts  of  misbehaviour  which 
the  recognizance  was  intended  to  prevent,  though  there 
be  no  actual  breach  of  the  peace ;  but  not  by  barely 
giving  fresh  cause  of  suspicion. 

Security  may  be  required  in  two  classes  of  cases :  Secnritj  either 
(a)  where  no  actual  crime  has  been  committed ;  (b)  where  T^*'*  *  crime 
the  party  of  whom  security  is  taken  has  been  convicted  been  com- 
of  some  crime.    In  the  latter  case,  if  punishment  is  ™*^^^* 
awarded,  the  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  may  order 
the  offender,  at  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  punish- 
ment, or  if  the  punishment  consists  of  a  fine,  at  once  to 
enter  into  a  recognizance  to  keep  the  peace,  or  for  good 
behaviour.    Or  again,  instead  of  awarding  any  punish- 
ment, the  court  may  order  the  defendant  to  enter  into 
such  recognizance.    In  certain  cases  where  the  defend-  Criminal 
ant  has  beeii  convicted  of  an  indictable  offence,  namely,  Con«<>iidation 
of  an  indictable  offence  punishable  under  one  of  the 
Criminal  Consolidation  Acts,  1861,  he  may  be  required 
to  enter  into  his  own  recognizances  and  find  sureties. 
In  each  of  these  Acts  there  is  inserted  a  clause  to  the 
following  effect : — On  conviction  of  an  indictable  mia- 
demeanor  punishable  under  one  of  those  Acts,  the  court 
may,  if  it  think  fit,  in  addition  to  or  in  lieu  of  any 
of  the  punishments  authorized  in  the  Act,  fine  the 


(0   V.  Burn,  759. 
{k)  Dalton,  c.  124. 
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offender,  and  require  him  to  enter  into  his  own  recogni*- 
zances  and  to  find  sureties,  both  or  either,  for  keeping 
the  peace  and  being  of  good  behayionr.  And  in  case 
of  9Jij  felony  punishable  under  one  of  those  Acts,  the 
court  may  require  the  offender  to  enter  into  his  own 
recognizances  and  to  find  sureties,  both  or  either,  for 
keeping  the  peace,  in  addition  to  any  punishment 
authorized  by  the  Act.  But  no  person  is  to  be  im- 
prisoned under  this  clause  for  not  finding  sureties  for 
any  period  exceeding  one  year  (2). 


General 
ineasares  for 
prevention  of 
crime. 


Holders  of 
licences. 


Identification 
of  offenders. 


B.  We  have  now  to  consider  certain  general  measures 
for  the  preyention  of  the  commission  of  crimes,  or  their 
repetition.  Provisions  having  this  object  in  view  are 
contained  in  an  Act  for  the  more  effectual  Prevention 
of  Crime  (m).  This  statute  deals  with  a  variety  of 
matters  (the  design  of  which  principally  is  to  prevent 
the  repetition  of  crime),  which  may  be  thus  classified : — 

i.  As  to  holders  of  licences  under  the  Penal  Servi-^ 
tude  Acts. — ^If,'  on  their  being  brought  by  a  constable 
before  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  it  appears  that 
they  are  getting  their  living  by  dishonest  means,  their 
licences  are  forfeited.  They  are  also  punished  on  the 
breach  of  certain  conditions.  They  are  required  to 
notify  their  residence  to  the  police  within  forty-eight 
hours  of  their  arrival  in  any  place  (n). 

ii.  IdevUijUalion  of  persons  who  have  been  convicted. 
— Due  provision  is  made  for  keeping  the  register  of 
prisoners  and  making  returns  to  the  Home  Secretary 
in  England,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  in  Lreland.  The 
same  authorities  may  make  regulations  for  photograph- 
ing prisoners  (o). 


(/)  24  &  35  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  117 ;  c.  97,  s.  73 ;  c  98,  s.  51 ;  c.  99,  s.  38 ; 
C  100,  s.  71. 
(m)  34  &  35  Vict.  c.  112. 
(n)  Ibid.  88.  3-5.    v.  p.  461. 
(o)  Ibid.  8.  6. 
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iii.  Persons  who  have  been  twiee  convicted  of  crime  Oflrences  by 
may  be  punished  in  certain  cases,  within  seven  years  ^^  ^^ 
from  the  last  conviction,  by  imprisonment  not  exceeding  twice  con- 
one  year,  e.g.^  for  appearing  to  obtain  their  livelihood  ^ 
by  dishonest  means,  refusing  to  give  their  names  when 
asked  by  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction.    They  may 
be  subjected  to  police  supervision  for  seven  years  or 
less  (p). 

iv.  Penalties  are  prescribed  for  harbouring  thieves,  Acts  condac- 
assaulting  the  police,  purchasing  less  than  specified  *'**^  **^  *^""*' 
quantities  of  old  metal,  &c.  (q). 

V.  Power  is  given  to  constables  authorized  by  a  Search  for 
chief  officer  of  the  police  to  enter  houses,  &c.,  to  search  '^^f^rty 
for  stolen  property  in  premises  which,  within  the  last 
twelve  months,  have  been  in  the  occupation  of  persons 
who  have  been  convicted  of  receiving  stolen  property, 
or  harbouring  thieves ;  or  are  in  occupation  of  persons 
who  have  been  convicted  of  offences  involving  fraud  or 
dishonesty  and  punishable  by  penal  servitude  or  im- 
prisonment (r). 

vi.  At  a  trial  for  receiving  stolen  goods  certain  evi-  Evidence  in 
dence,  not  usually  allowed,  may  be  given  («).  J^*l  ^?^ 

(p)  34  &  35  Vict,  c  112,  aa.  7,  8. 

(q)  Ibid.  SB.  10-13. 

(r)  Ibid.  8.  16. 

(0  Ibid.  8.  19.    V.  p.  219. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

COURTS  OF  A  ORDflNAL  JURISDICTION. 

Courts  dealing  l^  this  chapter  WO  shall  treat  of  courts  taking  cog- 

with  indictable     .  ^•j'j.ti  •  •  ^  < 

crimes.  nizance  of.  indictaDle  cnmes,  reserying  for  a  saDse- 

qnent  chapter  the  consideration  of  courts  of  a  summary 
jurisdiction  (t).  These  courts  are  either  of  general,  or 
of  loeal  and  special  jurisdiction.  We  are  concerned 
chiefly  with  the  former,  and  to  them  we  now  turn,  and 
notice  the  several  tribunals  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
order  of  their  dignity. 

THE  HIGH  OOUBT  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

Court  of  This  assembly  proceeds  to  the  punishment  of  offenders 

Parliament,     either  in  a  leffMative  or  a  judicial  capacity. 

Bills  of  When  acting  in  the  former  of  these  capacities  it 

*^j[*^J  **'  ^^  cannot  strictly  be  termed  a  court.  It  does  not  then 
penalties.  sit  to  exccute  existing  laws,  but  to  make  new  ones. 
The  occasions  when  its  legislative  functions  are  exer- 
cised to  punish  offenders  are  when  bills  of  attainder  or 
hiUa  of  pains  and  penalties  are  passed  to  punish  parti- 
cular persons  for  treason  or  felony,  beyond  and  contrary 
to  the  common  law,  to  serve  a  special  purpose.  They 
pass  through  the  same  stages  as  any  other  bill,  though 
usually  commencing  with  the  Lords. 

When  sitting  in  a  judicial  capacity  the  jurisdiction 

(0  V.  p.  464.     As  to  Court  for  Crown  Cases  Reserved,  r.  p.  457. 
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of  thisy  the  highest  court  of  the  kingdom,  is  exercised 
in  one  of  two  modes : — 

i.  Impeaehment. 

ii.  Indictment 

i.  Impeaehment  before  the  Lords  by  the  Commons. —  impeachment. 
The  Commons  act  as  prosecutors,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the 
people,  whom  they  represent,  who  are  injured;  the 
Lords  form  the  tribunal.  In  place  of  an  ordinary  bill 
of  indictment  the  charge  against  the  offender  is  con- 
tained in  the  articles  of  impeachment.  A  peer  may  be 
impeached  for  any  crime;  a  commoner  may  be  im- 
peached, at  any  rate  for  a  misdemeanor,  and,  according 
to  the  better  authorities,  for  any  crime  (ii). 

It  should  be  remembered  that  it  was  provided  by  panioa  cannot 
the  Act  of  Settlement  that  no  pardon  under  the  Great  ^  pi«^«i  ^ 
Seal  is  pleadable  to  an  impeachment  by  the  Commons  ^^ 
in  Parliament.    That  is,  the  proceedings  cannot  be  sup- 
pressed by  the  Soyereign  interfering  with  a  pardon; 
though,  when  the  matter  has  been  inquired  into,  and 
judgment  giyen,  he  may  then  exercise  his  royal  prero- 
gative of  pardon.    The  proceedings  on  an  impeachment 
are  not  brought  to  a  termination  by  the  prorogation  or 
dissolution  of  Parliament  (x). 

The  proceedings  are  shortly  the  following  (y).    A  Proceedings  on 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons  charges  the  accused  ^"'P***^  ™*°*- 
with  the  offence,  and  moves  that  he  be  impeached.    On 
the  House  agreeing,  the  member  is  sent  up  to  the  bar   - 
of  the  House  of  Lords  to  impeach  the  accused  in  the 
name  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  Commons  of 
the  United  Kingdom,     A  committee  is  appointed  to 
draw  up  articles,  which,  on  being  agreed  to,  are  de- 


(u)  Maj,  658. 

(«)  V.  26  Geo.  3,  c.  96 ;  45  Geo.  3,  c.  125. 

(y)  May,  660. 
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livered  to  the  Lords.  The  accused  makes  answer  to 
these  articles,  and  to  his  answer,  which  is  commnni- 
cated  by  the  Lords  to  the  Commons,  replication,  if 
necessary,  is  returned.  The  Lords  then  appoint  Iei  day 
for  trial,  the  accused  meanwhile  being  retained  in 
custody,  unless  admitted  to  bail  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  Commons  desire  the  Lords  to  summon  witnesses, 
and  they  (the  Commons)  appoint  managers  to  conduct 
The  trial.  the  proceedings.  The  trial  usually  takes  place  in 
Westminster  Hall,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Lord 
High  Steward.  But  in  cases  other  than  impeachment 
of  peers  for  high  treason  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  Lord 
Speaker  presides.  The  president  is  not  a  judge,  but 
only  chairman,  and  has  a  vote  with  the  rest  in  right  of 
his  peerage.  G^ie  collectiye  body  of  peers  are  the 
judges  both  of  law  and  of  fact.  The  Commons  attend 
with  the  managers  as  a  committee  of  the  whole  House. 
When  the  managers  have  made  their  charge  they 
adduce  eyidence ;  and  as  to  this,  though  a  doubt  was 
raised  on  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings  whether  the 
Lords  were  bound  by  the  same  rules  of  evidence  which 
preyail  in  ordinary  criminal  tribunals,  that  they  are  so 
bound  is  now  established.  The  accused,  who  may  be 
defended  by  counsel,  answers  the  charge,  and  the 
managers  reply.  The  president  then  puts  to  each 
peer,  beginning  with  the  junior  baron,  the  question 
upon  the  first  article,  whether  the  accused  be  guilty  of 
the  crime  charged  therein.  The  peers  in  succession 
rise  in  their  places  when  the  question  is  put,  and 
standing  uncovered,  and  laying  their  right  hands  upon 
their  breast,  answer  "  Guilty,"  or  "  Not  guilty,  upon 
my  honour."  Each  article  is  proceeded  with  separately ; 
the  president  giving  his  opinion  last.  The  numbers 
being  ascertained,  are  delivered  by  the  president.  The 
Commons  demand  judgment,  and  this  is  pronounced 
by  the  president. 

Indictment.         ii.  Indictment  before  the  House  of  Peers. — In  this  court 
are  tried  peers  and  peeresses  against  whom  an  indictment 
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for  treason  or  felony,  or  for  misprision  of  either,  is  found 
dnring  a  session  of  Parliament.  The  indictment,  that 
is,  a  true  bill,  is  found  in  the  ordinary  way  by  a  grand 
jury  in  the  Queen's  Bench  Division,  or  at  the  assizes ; 
the  indictment  being  removed  to  the  House  of' Peers 
by  writ  of  certiorari  (z).  The  peer  may  plead  a  pardon 
before  the  Queen's  Bench  Division,  so  as  to  avoid  the 
trouble  of  appointing  a  high  steward,  &c.,  merely  to 
receive  that  plea;  but  no  other  plea,  as  "guilty"  or 
"  not  guilty,"  can  be  pleaded  in  the  inferior  court. 

The  court  is  presided  over  by  a  Lord  High  Steward,  The  tmi. 
appointed  by  commission  under  the  great  seal.  He 
is  not  a  judge,  but  chairman,  and  votes  with  the  other 
peers.  The  privilege  of  being  tried  by  this  court 
depends  upon  nobility  of  blood,  rather  than  upon  the 
right  to  a  seat  in  the  House,  as  will  appear  from  the 
considerations  following.  This  kind  of  trial  might 
have  been  claimed  by  a  popi&h  peer  at  a  time  when  he 
was  incapable  of  sitting  in  the  House;  by  a  peer 
under  age ;  by  Scotch  and  Irish  peers,  though  they  be 
no  representative;  by  females,  namely,  peeresses  by 
birth,  and  those  by  marriage,  unless  when  dowagers 
they  have  disparaged  themselves  by  taking  a  com- 
moner for  a  second  husband  (a).  Also  the  bishops  are 
not  tried  in  this  court,  but  in  courts  which  have  juris- 
diction over  commoners.  As  to  the  right  of  bishops 
to  take  part  in  the  trials  in  the  House  of  Peers,  a 
resolution  of  the  House  in  Danby's  case  has  ever  since 
been  adhered  to,  "  that  the  lords  spiritual  have  a  right 
to  stay  and  sit  in  court  in  capital  cases  till  the  court 
proceeds  to  the  vote  of  guilty  or  not  guilty  "  (6).  They 
then  retire  voluntarily,  but  not  without  entering  a 
protest  declaring  their  right  to  stay. 


(«)  ▼.  p.  S55. 
(a)  4  Bl.  265. 
(6)  Lords'  Joarnal,  M&j  15th,  1679. 
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COURT   OF  THE  LORD  HIGH  STEWARD  OF  GREAT 

BRITAIN. 

Court  of  Lord       The  trial  by  the  House  of  Peers,  as  we  have  seen, 
High  steward.  ^^^^  ^^^^  y^^  j^^jj  ixxTmg  the  sitting  of  Parliament. 

Daring  a  recess  this  court  takes  its  place. 

The  trial.  Here,  Unlike  the  former  tribunal,  the  Lord  Steward 

is  not  merely  chairman  of  the  court,  giving  his  vote 
with  the  rest.  He  is  judge  of  matters  of  law,  as  the 
Lords  triors  are  of  matters  of  fact.  Therefore,  as  a 
judge,  he  has  no  right  to  vote.  A  commission  under 
the  great  seal  confers  the  office  of  Lord  High  Steward 
for  the  particular  occasion  on  some  member  of  the 
House  of  Lords.  When  the  indictment  has  been  found, 
and  removed  by  writ  of  certiorari,  the  steward  directs 
a  precept  to  the  serjeant-at-arms  to  summon  the  Lords 
to  attend  the  trial.  In  cases  of  treason,  or  misprision 
thereof,  there  must  be  summoned  all  the  peers  who  have 
a  right  to  sit  and  vote  in  Parliament  (c).  The  decision 
is  by  the  majority,  which  must  consist  of  twelve  at  the 
least.  Bishops  cannot  be  summoned  to  this  court,  nor 
have  they  the  right  of  being  tried  there. 

queen's  BENCH  DIVISION  OF  THE  HIGH  COURT. 

Queen's  Bench  This  court  has  jurisdiction  both  in  criminal  and  in 
DiTiiion.  ^j^j  cases ;  the  former  on  the  Crown  side,  the  latter  on 
the  Plea  side.  On  the  Grown  side  it  takes  cognizance 
of  criminal  causes  from  high  treason  down  to  the  most 
trivial  misdemeanor  or  breach  of  the  peace.  But  its 
criminal  jurisdiction  is  rarely  exercised,  unless  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case  are  of  an  extraordinary  character 
and  demand  an  investigation  which  could  not  be  had 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  things. 

Original  Its  Original  jurisdiction  includes  all  offences  com- 

jurifldictioD. 

(c)  7  &  8  Wm.  3,  c.  3,  s.  11. 
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mitted  in  Middlesex^  which  may  be  prosecuted  in  this 
court  by  indictment ;  and  misdemeanors  committed  in 
any  county  of  England  may  be  prosecuted  herein  by 
information  filed  by  the  Attorney-General  ex  offieio,  or 
at  the  instance  of  a  private  individual  prosecuting  in 
the  Crown  Office  by  leave  of  the  court*  But  this  juris- 
diction  is  very  rarely  exercised;  crimes  committed  in 
Middlesex  being  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court. 
The  grand  jury  are  summoned  only  when  the  Master 
of  the  Crown  Office  has  received  due  notice  of  some 
business  to  be  brought  before  the  court  (i). 

Its  transferred  jurisdiction  is  much  more  extensive.  Tnnsfefred 
To  it  indictments  from  all  inferior  courts  may  be  re-  J""**'^"®*** 
moved  by  writ  of  certiorari ;  but  (unless  it  be  an  in- 
dictment against  a  body  corporate  not  authorized  to 
appear  by  attorney  in  the  court  in  which  the  indict- 
ment is  preferred,  or  unless  it  be  at  the  instance  of 
the  Attorney-General  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Crown) 
only  under  one  of  the  following  circumstances:  that 
it  has  been  made  clear  by  the  party  applying  for  the 
writ  to  the  court  from  which  the  writ  is  to  issue 
(t.6.y  the  Queen's  Bench),  (a)  that  a  fair  and  impartial 
trifd  cannot  be  had  in  the  court  below ;  or  (b)  that 
some  question  of  law  of  more  than  usual  difficulty  and 
importance  is  likely  to  arise  upon  the  trial;  or  (c)  that 
a  view  of  the  premises  in  respect  whereof  any  indict- 
ment is  preferred,  or  a  special  jury,  may  be  required 
for  the  satisfactory  trial  of  the  same  (e).  And  the 
same  statute,  still  further  to  prevent  the  vexatious  re- 
moval of  indictments  into  the  Queen's  Bench,  enacts 
that  no  certiorari  is  to  issue  to  remove  an  indictment 
unless  recognizances  be  given  for  the  payment  of 
costs  in  case  of  failure  by  the  party  applying  for  the 
removal  (/). 


(d)  35  &  36  Vict.  c.  52. 

(e)  16  &  17  Vict,  c  30,  s,  4. 
CO  Ibid.  8.  5. 
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Trial  at  bar  or  As  to  the  mode  of  trial  in  this  oonrt.  In  cases  of 
»»«i»'«»-  felony  or  treason  the  trial  is  at  har^  that  is,  before  the 
judges  of  the  oonrt  sitting  in  lane.  In  misdemeanors 
the  trial,  if  of  sufficient  importance,  is  at  bar ;  other- 
wise at  ntii  prius.  There  are  certain  differences,  ac- 
cording as  the  trial  is  in  the  one  or  the  other  way ; 
but  into  these  we  need  not  enter.  The  Queen's  Bench 
Division  is  empowered  to  order  certain  offenders  to  be 
tried  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  (g). 

Inferior  oonru  Qu  accouut  of  the  dignity  of  the  Queen's  Bench 
throneen's  ^  Divisiou,  as  the  highest  court  of  criminal  jurisdiction 
Bench.  oYor  Ordinary  offenders,  if  that  court  comes  into  any 

county  (A),  all  former  commissions  of  oyer  and  ter- 
miner and  general  gaol  delivery  are  at  once  ipso  faeto 
absorbed  and  determined.  But  this  does  not  apply  to 
the  Central  Criminal  Court,  which  is  held  without 
regard  to  whether  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  is 
sitting  or  not  («) ;  nor  does  it  apply  to  the  lliddlesex 
Sessions  (j). 

The  tribunals  hitherto  noticed,  as  a  rule,  exercise 
their  jurisdiction  irrespective  of  place ;  those  to  which 
we  now  turn  are  general  but  local,  that  is,  found  all 
over  the  kingdom,  but  each  attached  to  a  particular 
district. 

Attiset,  when      The  heading  we  have  just  prefixed  to  a  description 

Sm.^*'**        of  this  class  of  tribunals  is  the  popular,  but  not  the 

technical,  designation  of  the  courts  of  Oyer  and  Ter- 

miner  and  General  Chwl  Delivery,  which  are  periodically 

held  in  every  county  in  the  kingdom.    We  may  anti- 


cs) 19  Viet  c.  16. 

(A)  Aa  it  was  removed  to  Oxford  on  aoconnt  of  the  plagae  of  1665. 
(0  25  Geo.  3,  c  18;  32  Geo.  3,  c  48. 

(j)  This  court,  however,  is  not  in  strictness  a  oonrt  of  oyer  and  ter- 
miner.—Hal.  Sum.  165. 
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oipate  by  notioing  that  for  offenoes  oommitted  in  Loi^- 
doiiy  Middlesex,  and  certain  suburbs  in  Essex,  Kent, 
and  Surrey,  the  Central  Criminal  Court  has  been  estab- 
lished; and  that,  though  assizes  have  been  abolished 
for  the  rest  of  Surrey,  judges  hays  been  sent  there  in 
virtue  of  a  special  commission. 

The  assizes  were  formerly  held  in  each  county 
twice  in  the  year,  namely,  in  the  spring  and  summer, 
and  in  some  places  in  the  winter  also.  The  Winter 
Assizes  Act,  1876  (A;),  gave  power  to  the  Queen,  by 
order  in  council,  to  unite  counties  for  the  purpose  of 
winter  assizes,  and  to  appoint  places  of  trial,  &c. 
These  provisions  have  since  been  extended  (Z),  so  as  to 
apply  to  both  winter  and  spring  assizes,  held  in  the 
months  of  September,  October,  November,  December, 
January,  March,  April,  or  May.  And  now  assizes 
are  held  four  times  a  year  for  the  trial  of  prisoners — 
viz.,  twice  under  the  old  system,  such  assizes  com- 
mencing in  January  and  soon  after  midsummer  re- 
spectively in  every  county ;  and  twice  in  winter  and 
spring,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Winter  Assizes  Act. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  assizes  the  country  is  divided  Circnita. 
into  eight  eir<mit$y  over  each  of  which  the  judges  travel, 
holding  courts  at  all  the  county  and  other  assize  towns. 
In  the  spring  and  summer  two  judges  are  assigned  to 
each  circuit,  except  the  Welsh  circuits,  to  which  only 
one  is  sent,  the  judges  of  the  two  Welsh  circuits  meet- 
ing and  sitting  together  in  the  counties  of  Cheshire 
and  Glamorgan.  In  the  winter  the  arrangements  are 
irregular.  The  circuits  as  at  present  constituted  are 
the  following : — 

i.  Northern  (Westmoreland,  Cumberland,  and  Lan- 
caster). 


(*)  39  &  40  Vict.  c.  57. 

(0  40  &  41  Vict.  c.  46 ;  42  Vict,  c  1. 

U  2 
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ii.  North-Eastem  (Northnmberlandy  Dnrhaniy  and 
York). 

iii.  Midland  (Lincoln,  Derby,  Nottingham,  Warwick, 
Leicester,  Northampton,  Bntland,  Buckingham,  and 
Bedford). 

iy.  Sonth-Eastem  (Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Huntingdon, 
Cambridge,  Hertford,  Essex,  Kent,  and  Sussex). 

Y.  Oxford  (Berkshire,  Oxford,  Worcester,  Stafford, 
Salop,  Hereford,  Monmouth,  and  Gloucester). 

vi.  Western  (Hants,  Wilts,  Dorset,  Devon,  Corn- 
wall, and  Somerset). 

yii.  North  Wales  and  Chester  (Montgomery,  Merio- 
neth, Carnarvon,  Anglesey,  Denbigh,  Flint,  and  Ches- 
ter) (m). 

viii.  South  Wales  (Pembroke,  Cardigan,  Carmarthen, 
Brecknock,  Badnor,  and  Glamorgan)  (n). 

CommigsioM  It  will  be  Well  to  explain  in  virtue  of  what  authority 
the  ja(^es  sit.  ^^^  judges  preside  at  the  assizes,  as  there  is  commonly 
a  misconception  in  the  matter.  This  authority  is 
fourfold,  consisting  of  the  following  commissions: — 
(a.)  Of  Oyer  and  Terminer.  This  commission,  empower- 
ing to  try  treasons,  felonies,  and  misdemeanors,  is 
directed  to  certain  judges  and  others.  But  only  the 
judges,  serjeants-at-law.  Queen's  counsel,  and  barristers 
with  patents  of  precedence  are  of  the  quorum ;  so  that 
the  others  cannot  act  without  the  presence  of  one  of 
them.  Under  this  commission  persons  may  be  tried 
whether  in  custody  or  on  bail ;  but  as  the  words  of  the 
commission, are  "  to  inquire,  hear,  and  determine,"  they 
can  only  proceed  upon  an  indictment  found  at  the  s^me 
assizes ;  for  they  must  first  inquire  by  means  of  the 
grand  jury  before  they  are  empowered  to  hear  and 


(m)  y.  supra.  ^ 

(n)  T.  supra.  .  ^ 

4i 
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determine  by  the  help  of  the  petty  jury.  Therefore,  a 
farther  commission  is  necessary  (o).  (b.)  Of  Oaol 
Delivery,  directed  to  the  judges,  Serjeants  and  Queen's 
counsel,  the  clerk  of  the  assize  and  associate,  empower- 
ing them  to  try  every  prisoner  in  the  gaol  committed 
for  any  offence  whatever,  so  that  the  gaols  may  be 
cleared  of  those  awaiting  trial,  (c.)  Of  Nisi  Priua  (for 
the  trial  of  civil  causes),  (d.)  Of  the  Peace,  by  which 
all  justices  are  bound,  under  pain  of  £uxe,  upon  notice 
to  attend  the  judges,  and  to  assist  them,  if  required,  in 
such  matters  as  lie  within  their  knowledge  and  juris- 
diction, for  example,  to  return  recognizances,  &c.  (p). 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  judges  do  not  sit  in  virtue 
of  their  position  as  judges  of  the  High  Court  at  West- 
minster ;  but  as  commissioners  specially  sent  down. 

When  the  state  of  business  requires  it,  they  are  often  Commissionen. 
assisted  by  Queen's  counsel  or  Serjeants,  so  that  some- 
times as  many  as  four  or  five  commissioners  are  sitting 
at  the  same  time  (q). 

In  this  way  there  is  a  general  clearance  of  prisoners 
awaiting  their  trial  at  least  twice  (practically^  now, 
three  times)  a  year.  On  urgent  occasions,  as  of  offences 
demanding  immediate  inquiry  and  punishment,  the 
sovereign  issues  a  special  or  extraordinary  commission 
of  oyer  and  terminer  and  gaol  delivery  for  the  special 


(o)  V.  4  Bl.  270. 

(p)  4  Bl.  278. 

(9)  It  is  prorided  by  the  Snpreme  Court  of  Jadicatare  Act,  1873  (36  & 
37  Vict.  c.  66,  s.  37),  that  the  sittmgs  of  the  Judges  of  the  High  Court 
under  commissioiis  of  assize,  oyer  and  terminer,  and  gaol  deli\rery,  shall 
be  held  by  or  before  judges  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  Common  Pleas,  or 
Exchequer  Divisions  of  the  High  Court :  prorided  that  the  Queen  may 
include  in  such  commission  any  ordinary  judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeal,  or 
any  judge  of  the  Chancery  Dirision  to  be  appointed  after  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Act,  or  any  serjeant-at-law,  or  any  Queen's  counsel,  who  shall 
then  hare  the  power,  authority,  and  jurisdiction  of  a  judge  of  the  said 
High  Couii.  By  the  Act  of  1875  (38  &  39  Vict.  c.  77,  s.  8),  future  judges 
of  the  Probate,  Divorce,  and  Admiralty  Division  are  to  share  in  this  work. 
See  also  s.  29  of  the  Act  of  1873,  and  13  &  14  Vict,  c  25. 
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trial  of  Bnch  offences,  and  those  only.    The  proceedings 
are  generally  the  same  as  on  ordinary  commissions. 


THE  HIOH  00X7BT  OF  ADMIEAI/rr. 

Offences  at  sea,  The  ancient  court  of  the  Lord  High  Admiral  had 
where  tned.  jurisdiction  for  the  trial  of  offences  at  sea  or  on  board 
ships  lying  in  the  rivers  below  bridge  (r).  By  the  Act 
28  Hen.  8,  o.  15,  the  king  was  authorized  to  issue  com- 
missions under  the  great  seal  to  the  admiral  and  his 
deputies  to  try  certain  offences  (s)  committed  at  sea 
or  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  admiral  in  the  same 
way  as  if  committed  upon  the  land.  In  practice  this 
jurisdiction  was  exercised  by  the  judge  of  the  Admiralty 
Court. 

Present  Now  the  Central  Criminal  Court  and  the  justices  of 

practice.  assize  and  commissioners  of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and 
OenercU  Quel  Delivery  have  the  power  to  try  all  offences 
committed  on  the  high  seas  or  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Admiralty,  although  the  power  still  exists  of 
issuing  a  special  commission  under  the  Act  of  Hen.  8  (t). 

Jurisdiction  of  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty  in  the  case  of 
Admiralty.  British  ships  and  all  persons  on  board  them,  extends 
not  only  over  the  high  seas,  but  also  in  foreign  rivers 
as  far  as  great  ships  go;  although  the  municipal 
authorities  of  the  foreign  country  may  have  concurrent 
jurisdiction  (u).  In  the  case  of  foreign  ships  and 
persons  other  than  British  subjects,  it  extends  over 
the  territorial  waters  of  Her  Majesty's  dominions 
which  include  the  high  seas  to  a  distance  of  one  marine 

(r)  13  Rich.  2,  c.  5 ;  15  Rich.  Q,  c.  3. 

(s)  Treasons,  felonies,  robberies,  murders  and  conspiracies ;  extended  by 
89  Geo.  3,  c  37,  to  all  offences. 

(I)  4  &  5  Wm.  4^  c  36,  s.  22 ;  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  2.  The  courts  in  the 
colonies  hare  also  cognizance  of  offences  committed  within  the  Admiralty 
jurisdiction.  11  &  12  Wm.  3,  c.  7 ;  46  Geo.  3,  c.  54;  12  &  13  Viet,  c  96'; 
18  &  19  Vict.  c.  91,  8.  21 ;  41  &  42  Vict  c.  73. 

(u)  £.  ▼.  Andertofh  JL  R  1  (X  C.  R.  161 ;  38  L.  J.  (M.C^  12. 
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leagne  from  low  water  mark  (x).  The  jurisdiction  of 
the  Admiralty  is  also  extended  over  offences  committed 
by  any  master,  seaman,  or  apprentice  who  at  the  time 
of,  or  within  three  months  before,  the  offence  was 
employed  in  any  British  ship,  ashore  or  afloat,  out  of 
Her  Majesty's  dominions  (y). 

All  indictable  offences  mentioned  in  the  Oriminal 
Law  Consolidation  Acts,  1861,  if  committed  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty,  are  subject  to  the  same 
punishments,  and  may  be  tried  in  any  county  or  place 
in  England  or  Ireland  in  which  the  offender  shall  be 
apprehended  or  be  in  custody,  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  the  offence  had  been  committed  in  that  county  or 
place  (z). 

CENTRAL  OBIMIKAL  OOUBT. 

This  court  has  generally  the  same  jurisdiction  as  the  Central  Cnmi- 
assizes.  It  was  established  in  1834  for  the  trial  of  °*^^"*- 
treasons,  felonies,  and  misdemeanors,  committed  within 
the  city  of  London  and  county  of  Middlesex,  and  in 
certain  specified  parts  of  the  counties  of  Essex,  Kent, 
and  Surrey;  such  district  for  this  purpose  being  re- 
garded as  one  county  (a).  The  judges  sit  under  com- 
missions of  oyer  and  terminer  and  gaol  delivery.  The 
sessions  of  the  court  are  required  to  be  holden  at  least 
twelve  times  a  year,  and  oftener  if  need  be ;  the  par- 
ticular dates  being  fixed  each  year  at  a  meeting  of  the 
judges. 


uonen. 


The  commissioners  or  judges  of  the  court  are  the  The  eommu- 
Lord  Mayor,  Lord  Chancellor  or  Lord  Keeper,  the 
Judges  of  the  High  Court  (except  those  who  were  not 


(x)  41  k  42  Vict.  c.  73 ;  passed  in  oonseqnenca  of  the  decision  in  B.  y. 
Keyn^  L.  R.  2  £z.  D.  63 ;  46  L.  J.  (M.C.)  1. 

(y)  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  17  &  18  Vict,  c  104,  s.  267. 

(4  24  k  25  Vict.  c.  94,  s.  9;  c.  96,  s.  115;  c  97,  s.  72;  c  98,  s.  50; 
c  99,  s.  36 ;  c.  100,  s.  68. 

(a)  4  &  5  Wm.  4,  a  36. 
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in  office,  and  not  liable  before  the  commencement  of  the 
Judicature  Act)  (h),  the  Dean  of  the  Arches,  the  Aldermen 
of  London,  the  Becorder  and  Common  Serjeant  of  Lon- 
don, the  Judge  of  the  City  of  London  court,  any  person 
who  has  been  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Keeper,  or  a  Judge 
of  the  High  Court,  and  such  others  as  the  Crown  from 
time  to  time  may  appoint.  Usually  at  each  session  the 
tecorder  and  coinmon  serjeant,  and  if  the  number  of 
prisoners  requires  it,  the  judge  of  the  City  of  London 
court,  sit  on  the  first  two  days ;  after  which  they  are 
joined  by  the  Westminster  judges  on  the  rota,  who 
come  down  to  try  the  more  serious  cases.  On  the  bench 
there  is  also  always  either  the  lord  mayor  or  one  of 
the  aldermen,  who  lends  the  dignity  of  his  presence  to 
the  proceedings,  but  does  not  take  any  active  part 
therein. 


Cases  which 
may  be  sent 
to  the  Cen- 
tral Criminal 
Court. 


We  have  already  seen  (c)  that  ofifences  committed 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty  may  be  tried 
here ;  also  that  certain  cases  may  be  sent  by  the  Queen's 
Bench  Division  to  this  court  (d).  Here  also  may  be 
tried  persons  subject  to  the  Mutiny  Acts  for  the  murder 
or  manslaughter  in  England  or  Wales  of  any  person 
subject  to  those  Acts  (e). 


Its  transferred 
jurisdiction. 


The  Central  Criminal  Court  has  also  a  transferred 
jurisdiction.  Indictments  found  at  the  various  sessions 
of  the  peace  within  the  district  of  its  jurisdiction  may 
be  removed  to  it  by  cerHorari  (/),  and  justices  of  the 
peace  may  deliver  over  indictments  found  at  the 
sessions  to  this  court,  as  to  the  judges  on  circuit  {g). 


The  sitting  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court  does  not 


Sessions  not 

with.^  interfere  with  the  sessions  of  the  peace  held  within  the 


(b)  36  &  37  Vict,  c  66,  s.  11. 

(c)  V.  p.  294. 

(d)  y.  p.  290. 

{e)  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  65. 
(/)  4  &  5  Vict.  c.  36,  8.  16. 
(^)  Ibid.  s.  19. 
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district,  that  is,  the  latter  may  be  held  notwithstanding 
that  the  former  tribtinal  is  sitting  (h). 

QUABTEB  SESSIONS. 

These  courts,  which  are  held  for  the  trial  of  criminals  Sessions. 

as  well  as  for  other  objects,  are  of  two  kinds : — 

• 

i.  The  General  (Quarter)  Sessions  of  the  Peace 
for  the  County. 

ii.  The  Borough  Sessions. 

i.  The  Oeneral  County  Sessions  must  be  held  in  every  County  quar- 
county  once  every  quarter  at  stated  times,  in  which  **'  »«"o»i8. 
case  they  are  termed  the  general  quarter  sessions  of 
the  peace.  And  if,  on  account  of  the  amount  of  busi* 
ness,  it  is  necessary  that  courts  of  this  description 
should  be  held  intermediately,  they  are  termed  general 
sessions  of  the  peace.  The  authority  and  jurisdiction 
of  the  court  under  either  title  is  the  same,  except  where 
the  jurisdiction  is  given  by  statute  expressly  to  the 
court  of  quarter  sessions. 

The  dates  fixed  by  statute  for  the  holding  of  the  Time  of 
county  quarter  sessions  are  the  first  weeks  after  each  ^^^^^°s- 
of  the  following  days — October  11th,  December  2fith, 
March  31st,  June  24th  (i).  But  the  date  of  the  April 
quarter  sessions  may  be  altered  by  the  justices  to  any 
time  between  March  7th  and  April  22nd,  in  order  that 
the  sessions  may  not  clash  with  the  assizes  {j).  In 
addition  to  the  sessions  at  these  regular  intervals,  the 
justices  may  hold  general  sessions  of  the  peace  at  such 
other  times  as  they  think  fit,  when  the  state  of  the 
business  requires  this  to  be  done.  If  the  sessions  last 
more  than  one  day,  they  must  be  adjourned  to  another 
(not  necessarily  the  next),  and  so  on  until  the  work  is 
finished. 


(A)  4  &  5  Vict  c.  36,  s.  21. 

(0   11  Geo.  4  &  1  Wm.  4,  c.  70,  s.  35. 

0)  4  &  5  Wm.  4,  c.  47. 
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Who  oompoM  The  court  is  held  before  two  or  more  justices  of  the 
the  court.  peace,  one  of  whom  mtist  be  of  the  quorum  (k).  When 
the  nnmber  of  prisoners  is  large,  a  second  court  may  be 
formed  with  the  same  authority  as  the  first  (Q.  In 
each  court  a  chairman  presides,  and  acts  in  general  as 
a  judge,  consulting  the  other  justices  present  when  he 
thinks  fit. 

jorisdiction  of  Formerly  this  court  had  the  power  of  trying  any 
the  sesuooB.  felony  or  misdemeanor  committed  in  the  county,  and 
the  commission  in  its  present  form  does  not  limit  their 
jurisdiction  (m).  But  the  justices  usually  remitted  the 
more  serious  felonies  to  the  assizes ;  a  tslause  in  the 
commission  providing  that  if  any  difficulty  should  arise, 
the  justices  of  the  peace  should  not  give  judgment 
unless  in  the  presence  of  the  justices  of  the  one  or  the 
other  bench  («.0.,  Queen's  Bench  or  Common  Pleas),  or 
of  one  of  the  justices  appointed  to  hold  the  assizes  in 
the  aforesaid  county.  But  now  the  criminal  jurisdiction 
of  the  sessions  is  expressly  by  statute  confined  to  the 
trial  of  small  felonies  and  misdemeanors.  And  it  is  to 
be  noticed  that  the  justices  in  sessions  cannot  try  any 
newly  created  ofifence,  unless  the  statute  which  creates 
Crimes  not  it  expressly  gives  them  power.  The  chief  statute 
triable  at  limiting  their  jurisdiction  (n)  precludes  them  from 
trying  any  of  the  following  crimes : — 

1.  Treason,  murder,  or  any  capital  felony. 

2.  Any  felony  which,  when  committed  by  a  person 


(A)  The  force  of  this  limitation  is,  howeyer,  obeolete.  In  the  commis- 
sion of  peace  to  inquire  of  and  determine  felonies  and  misdemeanors  com- 
mitted in  the  conntj,  a  clause  is  inserted  directing  some  particular  justices, 
or  one  of  them,  to  be  always  included,  so  that  no  business  may  be  done 
without  their  presence.  The  clause  runs  thus :  ''  Quorum  aliquem  vestntm 
A,,  B.,  C,  2>.,  unuffi  esse  volumua  f*  whence  the  justices  so  named  were 
usually  termed  *' justices  of  the  qvonun,"  But  now  the  practice  is  to 
make  all  of  the  justices  of  the  quorum. 

(0  21  &  22  Vict,  c  73,  ss.  »-ll. 

(m)  As  to  Forgery  and  Perjury,  y.  Arch.  Q.  S.  6,  7. 

(i»)  5  &  6  Vict,  c  38. 
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not  previously  convioted  of  felony,  is  punishable  by 
penal  servitude  for  life. 

8.  Misprision  of  treason. 

4.  Offences  against  the  Queen's  title,  prerogative, 
person,  or  government,  or  against  either  House  of 
Parliament. 

5.  Offences  subject  to  the  penalties  o{ prasmunire. 

6.  Blasphemy  and  offences  against  religion. 

7.  Administering  and  taking  unlawful  oaths. 

8.  Perjury  and  subornation  of  perjury. 

9.  Making,  or  suborning  any  other  person  to  make,  a 
false  oath,  affirmation,  or  declaration,  punishable  as 
perjury  or  as  a  misdemeanor. 

10.  Forgery. 

11.  Unlawfully  and  maliciously  setting  fire  to  crops 
of  com,  grain,  or  pulse,  or  to  any  part  of  a  wood, 
coppice,  or  plantation  of  trees,  or  to  any  heath,  gorse, 
furze,  or  fern. 

12.  Bigamy  and  offences  against  the  laws  relating  to 
marriage. 

13.  Abduction  of  women  and  girls. 

14.  Endeavouring  to  conceal  the  birth  of  a  child. 

15.  Offences  against  any  provision  of  the  laws  relating 
to  insolvents  (offences  against  any  provision  of  the  law 
relating  to  bankrupts  may  be  tried  at  the  Quarter 
Sessions  since  32  &  33  Yict.  c.  62,  s.  20). 

16.  Composing,  printing,  or  publishing  blasphemous, 
seditious,  or  defamatory  libels. 

17.  Bribery. 

18.  Unlawful  combinations  and  conspiracies,  except 
conspiracies  and  combinations  to  commit  any  offence 
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which  the  justices  or  recorder  have  or  has  jurisdiction 
to  try  when  committed  by  one  person. 

19.  Stealing,  or  fraudulently  taking,  or  injuring,  or 
destroying,  records  or  documents  belonging  to  any 
court  of  law  or#equity,  or  relating  to  any  proceeding 
therein. 

20.  Stealing,  or  fraudulently  destroying  or  conceal- 
ing, wills  or  testamentary  papers,  or  any  document  or 
written  instrument  being  or  containing  eyidence  of 
the  title  to  any  real  estate,  or  any  interest  in  lands, 
tenements,  or  hereditaments. 

By  other  statutes  their  jurisdiction  does  not  extend 
to  the  trial  of: — 

21.  The  misdemeanor  of  three  or  more  persons  pur- 
suing game  by  night  (9  Geo.  4,  c.  69,  s.  9). 

22.  Bribery  or  undue  influence  at  parliamentary 
elections  (17  &  18  Vict.  o.  102,  s.  10). 

23.  Fraudulent  misdemeanors,  as  agents,  trustees, 
bankers,  factors,  &c.,  provided  against  by  the  Larceny 
Act,  1861,  sections  75-86  (24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  87). 

24.  Offences  against  the  False  Personation  Act,  1874 
(37  &  38  Vict.  0,  36,  s.  3). 

Appeals  heaid  The  court  also  hears  appeals  against  summary  con- 
at  BeaaioDs.  yictious,  in  cases  where  the  right  of  appeal  is  expressly 
given  by  statute  to  the  person  convicted.  Under 
certain  circumstances  already  noticed  (o)  an  indictment 
may  be  removed  from  the  sessions  to  the  Queen's 
Bench  by  writ  of  certiorari. 

RcTiew  of  In  appeals  and  other  cases  where  the  justices  in 

^'^^1'"*"  ""^  sessions  are  made  judges  of  the  fact  as  well  as  of  the 

law,  their  decision  is  final,  and  cannot  be  reversed  by 

(o)  T.  p.  289. 
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any  court  without  their  conseni  But  if  thej  have  a 
difficulty,  they  may  put  the  facts  in  the  form  of  a 
special  case  for  the  opinion  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Divi- 
sion, meanwhile  confirming  or  quashing  the  order  be- 
fore them.  Their  action  will  then  be  confirmed  or 
quashed  by  the  superior  court.  In  ordinary  criminal 
cases  the  only  way  in  which  the  proceedings  can  be 
inquired  into  after  judgment  is  by  writ  of  error,  &c. ;  a 
subject  which  will  be  treated  of  hereafter  (p). 

The  Middlesex  Sessions  require  a  separate  notice.  By  Middlesex 
statute  (3)  two  sessions  or  adjourned  sessions  of  the  Setoions. 
peace  are  to  be  held  every  calendar  month.  The  first 
sessions  in  January,  April,  July,  and  October,  are  the 
general  quarter  sessions  of  the  county ;  and  the  second 
in  those  months  are  the  adjournments  of  the  general 
quarter  sessions.  So  that  others  are  styled  general 
sessions  of  the  county.  But  the  distinction  is  rendered 
unimportant  by  a  provision  that  every  general  sessions 
of  the  county  of  Middlesex  and  adjournments  thereof, 
shall  have  the  power,  &c.,  of  a  general  quarter  sessions 
of  that  county  (r).  There  are  usually  sitting  at  the 
Middlesex  Sessions  held  at  Clerkenwell  Green  two 
judges.  In  one  court  is  the  assistant  judge,  appointed 
by  the  Queen,  being  a  barrister  of  ten  years'  standing 
and  in  the  commission  of  the  peace  for  the  county. 
In  the  other  court  sits  the  deputy  assistant  judge, 
appointed  by  the  assistant  judge  {s).  A  temporary 
assistant  judge  maybe  appointed  under  certain  circum- 
stances (t). 


■essions. 


ii.  Borough   Sessions. — Many    corporate    towns    or  Borough 
boroughs  have  quarter  sessions  of  their  own.    This 
exempts  them  in  almost  every  matter  from  the  juris- 

(j))  V.  p.  455. 
7  i     " 


(9)  7  &  8  Vict,  c  71 ;  22  &  23  Vict,  c  4. 
(r)  22  &  23  Vict.  c.  4,  s.  4. 

8)7  kS  Vict,  c  71 ;  14  &  15  Vict  c  55,  8.  14. 

0  22  &  23  Vict,  c  4,  s.  3. 
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diction  of  the  connty  sessions.  The  borough  sessions 
have,  in  general,  the  same  jurisdiction  as  the  county 
sessions  (14),  being  subject  to  the  same  limitations  as  to 
the  trial  of  certain  ofiences.  The  court  is  held  at  least 
once  in  every  quarter  of  a  year ;  or  at  such  other  and 
more  frequent  times  as  the  recorder  may  think  fit,  or  as 
the  Queen  may  be  pleased  to  direct  (f  ).  The  recorder 
of  the  borough,  who  must  be  a  barrister  of  five  years* 
standing,  is  the  sole  judge,  though  he  may  be  assisted 
in  the  trial  of  criminals  by  some  other  barrister ;  and 
in  case  of  his  absence  may  appoint  a  deputy. 

The  council  of  any  borough  may  obtain  a  grant 
of  a  separate  court  of  quarter  sessions  by  petitioning 
the  Queen  in  council,  and  setting  forth  satisfactory 
grounds  to  substantiate  the  application.  Two  or  more 
boroughs  conjointly  may  have  such  a  court  (to). 

OOtJBT  OF  THE  OOBOmSB. 

Coroner's  The  busiuoss  of  this  court  is  to  inquire  when  any 

^^'^'  one  dies  in  prison,  or  comes  to  a  violent  or  sudden 

death,  by  what  means  he  came  to  his  end.  If  the 
verdict  in  this  inquisition  is  murder  or  manslaughter, 
the  coroner  must  commit  the  prisoner  for  triaL  But, 
as  we  shall  see  in  a  subsequent  chapter,  the  finding  of 
the  coroner's  jury  is  practically  unimportant  (x). 

There  have  been  certain  criminal  courts  of  a  private 
or  special  jurisdiction,  which  are  restricted  both  in 
respect  of  the  place  and  of  the  cause.  One  example 
alone  of  this  class  remains,  and  it  is  not  of  any  ^eat 
importance  (y). 

(«)  5  &  6  Wm.  4»  c.  76,  8. 105,  &c 

(e)  Ibid. 

(to)  5  &  6  Wm.  4,  c  76,  s.  103. 

(a?)  y.  p.  338. 

(y)  The  Court  of  the  Lord  Steward,  Treasnrer,  or  Comptroller  of  the 
King's  Hoiuehold,  to  inquire  if  anyone  in  the  honeehold  imagined,  &c., 
the  death  or  destruction  of  the  king,  his  privy  councillors,  or  certain  other 
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Both  nmversities  enjoy  a  certain  exemption  from  University 
the  ordinary  criminal  tribunals ;  but  at  Cambridge  the  ^^ 
privilege  cannot  be  claimed  if  any  person  not  a  member 
of  the  university  is  a  party  (z).  In  order  to  take 
advantage  of  this  immunity,  the  proper  course  is, 
after  the  indictment  has  been  found  by  the  grand  jury 
at  the  assizes  or  elsewhere  against  a  scholar  or  other 
privileged  person,  for  the  Yice-Ghanoellor  to  claim  the 
cognizance  of  the  matter,  and  then  it  will  be  sent  to  one 
of  the  following  courts : — 

High  Stewards  Court. — ^It  has  jurisdiction  over  High  steward's 
cases  of  treason,  felony,  or  mayhem  committed  by  a  **"^' 
privileged  person.  The  process  at  Oxford  is  as  fol- 
lows : — A  special  commission  is  issued  to  the  high 
steward  and  others  to  try  the  particular  case.  The 
high  steward  issues  one  precept  to  the  sheriff  of  the 
county,  who  returns  a  panel  of  eighteen  freeholders, 
and  another  to  the  university  bedels,  who  return  a 
panel  of  eighteen  matriculated  laymen.  The  indict- 
ment is  then  tried  in  the  Oxford  Guildhall  by  a  jury 
de  medietcUe,  half  of  freeholders  and  half  of  such  matri- 
culated laymen.  If  the  accused  is  found  guilty  of  a 
capital  offence,  the  sheriff  must  execute  the  university 
process,  to  which  he  is  bound  by  an  oath  (a). 

Viee^Ghaneellor^s  Cavrt.  — This  Court  has  authority  to  Vice-Chan- 
try  all  misdemeanors  committed  by  privileged  members  ^^^°^**  ~^^ 
of  the  university.    The  judge  is  the  Yice-Chancellor. 

This  exceptional  jurisdiction  is  rarely,  if  ever,  exer- 
cised, the  Yice-Chancellor's  court  meeting  for  other 
purposes.     Formerly,  however,  on  several  occasions 


officers ;  and  the  court  of  the  Lord  Steward  of  the  King's  Household,  to 
inquire  of  murders  and  other  crimes  whereby  blood  has  been  shed  in  the 
king's  palaces  or  abodes,  are  both  obsolete. 

(«)  19  &  20  Vict.  e.  17,  s.  18. 

(a)  4  BL  277. 
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cases  of  murder  and  other  crimes  were  tried  in  the  high 
steward's  court. 

Petty  sessions    and    summary  proceedings   before 
single  magistrates  will  be  noticed  hereafter  (6). 


SKETCH  OF  A  CRIMINAL  TRIAL. 

We  propose  now  to  discuss  in  their  proper  order  the 
various  steps  taken  to  secure  the  punishment  of  a 
criminal  who  is  guilty  of  a  felony  or  misdemeanor,  in 
other  words,  to  examine  the  proceedings  in  any  ordinary 
criminal  case  (0).  But  before  doing  this,  it  will  be 
well  to  sketch  a  rough  outline  or  map  of  the  whole 
ground  to  be  traversed  before  the  offender  suffers  his 
punishment. 

Ontiine  of  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  lay  hold  of  the 

a^iminaT  ^  prisoner,  or  to  arrest  him.    When  he  is  arrested  and 
<^*^  brought  before  the  magistrates,  if  they  think  the  case 

ought  to  be  sent  on  to  trial,  he  is  eommdUed  for  trial ;  the 
magistrates  either  at  once  committing  him  to  prison  to 
await  the  trial,  or  allowing  him  to  remain  at  large  on 
his  finding  sufficient  bat?  to  ensure  his  appearance  when 
he  is  wanted.  What  particular  mode  of  prosecution  is 
to  be  adopted  must  be  considered,  as  there  are  several 
ways  of  formal  accusation.    In  most  cases  the  prisoner 

(6)  T.  p.  458.  We  may  mention  two  courts  which,  as  far  as  criminal 
matters  are  concerned,  have  totally  fallen  into  desuetnde — the  SherifiTs 
Tonm  and  the  Court  Leet,  or  View  of  Frank  Pledge.  They  had  the  same 
jurisdiction,  namely,  the  trial  of  tririal  misdemeanors ;  that  of  the  former 
extending  to  the  whole  county,  that  of  the  latter  to  a  particular  hundred, 
lordship,  or  manor.  Another  court  may  he  said  to  be  rirtually  super- 
seded— the  Court  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Market.  Its  chief  business  was  to 
test  the  weights  and  measures,  and  to  punish  by  fine  if  they  were  not 
according  to  the  standard.  Now  an  inspector  of  weights  and  measures,  or 
a  magistrate,  may  enter  any  place  where  goods  are  exposed  for  sale,  and  if 
the  weights  and  measures  are  found  incorrect,  may  seize  and  forfeit  them ; 
and  the  party  in  whose  possession  they  are  found,  or  who  obstructs  the 
examination,  is  fined  a  sum  not  exceeding  £5.    41  &  42  Vict  ss.  25,  48. 

(c)  That  is,  a  case  which  is  not  dealt  with  summarily  before  the  magis- 
trates, or  specially  before  some  exceptional  tribunal,  as  the  Hovae  of  Lords. 
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will  now  be  forthcoming  to  take  his  trial ;  but  either 
on  account  of  his  having  avoided  the  warrant  of  arrest, 
or  because  he  has  been  admitted  to  bail  and  does  not 
surrender,  process  must  issue  to  bring  him  into  court. 
For  some  good  reason  it  may  be  desirable  to  remove 
the  trial  to  the  supreme  criminal  court  by  a  writ  of 
certiorari.  The  day  of  trial  having  arrived,  the  prisoner 
is  arraigned,  or  called  to  the  bar  of  the  court  to  answigr 
the  charge  against  him.  If  he  does  not  confess,  or 
stand  mute,  he  will  then  shew  in  what  way  he  proposeij^  f 
to  meet  the  charge,  whether  by  demurring  to  the  suffi- 
ciency in  point  of  law  of  the  charge ;  or  by  pleading 
some  particular  obstacle  to  his  being  convicted ;  or, 
generally,  that  he  is  not  guilty.  Issue  is  then  joined, 
and  the  trial  of  the  question  in  point  takes  place.  The 
prisoner  is  said  to  be  convicted  on  the  jury  finding  a 
verdict  of  guilty ;  and  judgment,  and  the  other  conse- 
quences of  this  conviction,  follow.  The  efiects  of  this 
judgment  will,  however,  be  avoided  by  its  being  re- 
versed f  or  by  the  prisoner  being  reprieved  or  pardoned. 
Lastly,  if  the  prisoner  has  been  convicted  of  a  capital 
crime,  he  must  suffer  execution. 
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CHAPTER  m. 


Arrest,  defini- 
tion of. 


ABBEST. 

The  apprehending  or  restraining  of  a  man's  person,  in 
order  to  insure  his  being  forthcoming  to  answer  an 
alleged  or  suspected  crime  (d).  Any  person  is  liable  to 
an  arrest  on  a  criminal  charge,  provided  he  is  charged 
with  such  a  crime  as  will  at  least  justify  holding  him 
to  bail  when  taken. 


Warrant. 


By  whom 
granted. 


An  arrest  may  be  made  either : — 

A.  By  warrant. 

B.  Without  warrant.      Here  we  shall   have   to 

distinguish  three  cases.  Where  the  arrest  is 
(a)  by  an  officer ;  (b)  by  a  private  person ; 
(c)  by  hue  and  cry. 

A.  A  warrant  is  a  precept  under  hand  and  seal  to 
some  officer  to  arrest  an  offender,  that  he  may  be  dealt 
with  according  to  due  course  of  law. 

A  warrant  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  be 
granted  by  the  speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords  or  House 
of  Commons ;  or  by  the  privy  council ;  or  by  one  of 
the  secretaries  of  state.  A  judge  of  the  Queen's  Bench 
Division  may  issue  a  warrant  to  bring  before  him  for 
examination  any  person  charged  with  felony.  He  may 
also  issue  his  warrant  for  apprehending  and  holding  to 
bail  any  person,  upon  affidavit  or  certificate  of  the  fact 


(d)  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  a  person  may 
under  certain  circumstances  be  arrested  in  a  civil  proceeding,  and  not  only 
for  a  crime. 
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that  an  indictment  has  been  founds  or  information  filed 
in  that  court  against  any  such  person  for  a  misde- 
meanor (c).  Courts  of  oyer  and  terminer  (t.e.,  in  general 
the  assizes  and  Central  Criminal  Court)  and  the  jus- 
tices at  sessions  may  also  issue  warrants  against  those 
against  whom  indictments  for  felony  or  misdemeanor 
have  been  found  within  their  jurisdiction. 

The  above  cases  are  of  an  exceptional  character.  Warrants  usu- 
Warrants  are  ordinarily  issued  by  justices  of  the  peace,  Jy  magistrates 
not  sitting  in  sessions.  The  law  on  this  subject  was  out  of  sessions, 
consolidated  by  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  42  (/). 

In  what  cases  may  it  be  issued. — When  a  charge  or  when  a 
complaint  has  been  made  before  one  or  more  justices  ^^J^uedr* 
that  a  person  has  committed  or  is  suspected  to  have 
committed  any  treason,  felony,  or  indictable  misde- 
meanor, or  other  indictable  o£fence,  within  his  or  their 
jurisdiction;  or  that, having  committed  it  elsewhere 
(even  within  the  Admiralty  jurisdiction  or  on  land 
beyond  the  seas  (g)),  he  resides  within  his  or  their  juris- 
diction; then,  if  the  accused  is  not  in  custody,  two 
courses  are  open  to  the  justice ;  (a)  to  issue  a  warrant 
to  apprehend  and  bring  the  accused  specially  before 
himself,  or,  generally,  before  other  justices  of  the 
jurisdiction;  or  (b)  to  issue,  in  the  first  place,  a 
mimmons  directed  to  the  accused,  requiring  him  to 
appear  before  himself,  or  other  justices  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion ;  and  then,  only  if  the  summons  is  disobeyed  by 
non-appearance,  to  issue  a  warrant  (%). 

A  justice  will  also  issue  a  warrant  to  apprehend  a 
person  against  whom  an  indictment  has  been  found,  on 
the  production  to  him  of  the  certificate  of  the  clerk  of 


(e)  48  Geo.  3,  c.  58,  s.  1. 

(/)  This  statute  does  not  afTect  the  Metropolitan  Police,  or  the  Tendon 
Police  Acts. 
(g)  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  42,  s.  2. 
(A)  Ibid.  s.  I. 

X  2 
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indictments  at  the  assizes,  of  the  peace  at  the  sessions. 
If  the  party  indicted  is  already  in  custody  for  some 
other  offence,  the  justice  may  issue  his  warrant  to  the 
gaoler,  commanding  him  to  detain  the  accused  until 
he  shall  be  removed  by  habeas  corpus  for  the  purpose  of 
being  tried  on  the  indictment,  or  until  he  shall  other- 
wise be  removed  or  discharged  out  of  his  custody  in 
due  course  of  law  (t). 

The  informa-        To  enable  a  justice  to  issue  a  warrant  in  the  first 
^*^°'  instance  (i.e.,  as  in  (a)  above),  it  is  necessary  that  an 

information  and  complaint  in  writing,  on  the  oath 
or  affirmation  of  the  informant,  or  of  some  other  wit- 
ness on  his  behalf,  should  be  laid  before  the  justice. 
But  if  a  summons  only  is  to  be  issued  in  the  first 
instance,  the  information  may  be  by  parol  and  without 
oath  (j). 

The  summons.  The  summons  is  directed  to  the  accused.  It  states 
shortly  the  charge,  and  orders  him  to  appear  before  the 
justice  issuing  it,  or  some  other  justice  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion, at  a  certain  time  and  place.  It  is  served  by  a 
constable  on  the  accused  personally,  or  at  his  last  and 
usual  place  of  abode  (Ar). 

The  warrant.  The  VHirrant  is  directed  to  a  particular  constable,  or 
to  the  constables  of  the  district  where  it  is  to  be  exe- 
cuted, or  generally  to  the  constables  of  the  jurisdiction 

(i)  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  42,  8.  3. 

0)  Ibid.  8.  8. 

(/fc)  Ibid.  B.  9.     The  following  is  an  example  of  a  summons : — 

"  To  John  Styles,  of,  &c.,  labourer.  Whereas  you  have  this  day  been 
charged  before  the  undersigned,  one  of  her  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace 
in  and  for  the  said  county  of  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦,  for  that  you  on,  &c.  (the  offence 
stated  shortly):  These  are  therefore  to  command  you,  in  Her  Majesty's 
name,  to  be  and  appear  before  me  on  Thursday,  the  15th  day  uf  June,  at 
eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon  at  *  *  *  *  or  before  such  other  justice  or 
justices  of  the  peace  for  the  said  county  as  may  then  be  there,  to  answer 
to  the  said  charge,  and  to  be  further  dealt  with  according  to  law.  Herein 
fail  not. 

"  Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  this  13th  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  1876,  at  ♦  ♦  •  ♦,  in  the  county  aforesaid. 

"J.  H.    (L.S.)." 
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of  the  issuing  justice.  It  states  shortly  the  offence, 
and  indicates  the  offender,  ordering  the  constable  to 
bring  him  before  the  issuing  justice,  or  other  justices 
of  the  same  jurisdiction.  It  remains  in  force  until 
executed,  the  execution  being  effected  by  the  due 
apprehension  of  the  accused  (Q.  It  may  be  issued  on 
Sunday  as  well  as  on  any  other  day  (m). 

A  warrant  from  the  chief  or  other  justice  of  the  Backing  the 
Queen's  Bench  Division  extends  all  over  the  kingdom,  ''"""^ 
and  is  tested^  or  daied,  England,  not  Oxfordshire,  Berks, 
or  other  particular  county.  But  the  warrant  of  a 
justice  of  the  peace  in  one  county,  as  Yorkshire,  must 
be  hacked,  that  is,  signed  by  a  justice  of  the  peace  in 
another,  as  Middlesex,  before  it  can  be  executed  in  the 
latter  (n).  But  the  justice  backing,  in  certain  cases, 
may  require  the  accused  to  be  brought  before  him,  or 
some  other  justice  of  the  jurisdiction  (o).  A  warrant 
issued  in  England  may  be  backed  not  only  in  another 
jurisdiction  in  England,  but  also  in  Scotland,  Ireland, 
or  the  Channel  Islands,  and  vice  versa  (p). 

When  a  warrant  is  received  by  the  officer,  he  is  Executing 
bound  to  execute  it,  so  far  as  the  jurisdiction  of  the  *  ^  ''*"*'»'• 
justice  and  himself  extends.    And  a  warrant  drawn  up 
according  to  the  statutory  form  will  (even  though  the 
magistrate  who  issued  it  has  exceeded  his  jurisdiction). 


(0  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  42,  s.  10.    An  example  of  a  warrant: — 

**  To  the  constable  of  *  *  *  *  and  to  all  other  peace  officers  in  the  said 
county  of  ♦  ♦  ♦  •.  Whereas  A.  B.  of  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦,  labourer,  hath  this  day- 
been  charged  upon  oath  before  the  undersigned,  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
justices  of  the  peace  in  and  for  the  said  county  of  *  *  *  *,  for  that  he 
on****at****  did,  &c.  (stating  shortly  the  offence) :  These  are  there- 
fore to  command  you,  in  Her  Majesty's  name,  forthwith  to  apprehend  the 
said  A.  B.,  and  to  bring  him  before  me,  or  some  other  of  Her  Majesty's 
justices  in  and  for  the  said  county,  to  answer  unto  the  said  charge,  and  to 
be  further  dealt  with  according  to  law. 

'*  Giren  under  my  hand,  &c"  (as  in  the  case  of  a  summons), 

(m)  Ibid.  s.  4. 

(n)  4  Bl.  291. 

(o)  Ibid.  s.  11. 

(p)  ibid.  ss.  12-15.  See  also  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  55,  s.  18.  As  to  the 
colonies,  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  34,  and  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  118. 
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at  all  events,  indemnify  the  officer  who  execntea  the 
same  ministerially  (q).  The  officer  in  his  own  jnrisdic- 
tion  need  not  shew  his  warrant  if  he  tells  the  substance 
of  it.  Bare  words  will  not  constitute  an  arrest  without 
laying  hold  of  the  accused,  or  otherwise  restraining  his 
liberty.  The  officer  may  break  open  doors  to  execute 
a  warrant  for  treason  or  other  felony,  or  a  breach  of 
the  peace,  if  upon  demand  of  admittance  it  cannot 
otherwise  be  obtained  (r).  An  arrest  for  any  indictable 
offence  may  be  made  on  Sunday ;  and,  for  felonies  or 
breaches  of  the  peace,  in  the  night-time  as  well  as  the 
day. 


Posse  oomi' 
taius. 


If  there  is  just  cause,  any  justice  or  the  sheriff  may 
take  of  the  county  any  number  he  thinks  proper  to 
pursue,  arrest,  and  imprison  traitors,  felons,  and 
breakers  of  the  peace  (raising  the  posse  eomitatvs); 
persons  refusing  to  aid  may  be  fined  and  imprisoned  (s). 


General 
warrants. 


A  general  warrant  to  apprehend  aJl  persons  suspected 
of  a  crime  is  void.  So  is  a  warrant  to  apprehend  the 
authors,  printers,  and  publishers  of  a  libel,  without 
naming  them  (t).  General  warrants  to  take  up  loose, 
idle,  and  disorderly  people,  and  search  warrants,  are 
perhaps  the  only  exceptions  to  this  rule  (ti). 


Search 
warrants. 


Though  not  strictly  belonging  to  the  subject  in  hand, 
namely,  the  arrest  of  criminals,  it  may  be  convenient 
here  to  notice  search  warrants.  On  the  oath  of  a  com- 
plainant that  he  has  probable  cause  to  suspect  that  his 
property  has  been  stolen^  reason  for  his  suspicion  being 
shewn,  a  justice  may  issue  a  warrant  to  search  the 
premises  of  a  person  suspected  of  the  felony.    And  as  to 


(9)  24  Geo.  2,  c.  44. 

(r)  As  to  killing  a  constable  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  y.  p.  167  ;  las 
to  when  he  is  justified  in  killing  the  accused,  v.  pp.  150,  1(>8. 
(s)  Dalton,  c.  171. 
(0  Money  y.  Leach,  1  Bl.  W.  555. 
(m)  5  Bum,  1131. 
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property  otherwise  the  subject  of  fraadulent  practices^ 
it  is  provided  that  if  any  credible  witness  proves  upon 
oath  before  a  justice  a  reasonable  ground  for  suspecting 
that  any  person  has  in  his  possession,  or  on  his  premises, 
any  property  with  respect  to  which  an  offence  punish- 
able under  the  Larceny  Act,  1861,  has  been  committed, 
he  may  grant  a  warrant  to  search  for  such  property,  as 
in  the  case  of  stolen  goods  (v). 

B.  Arrests  witJ^out  warrant. 

As  to  arrests  by  officers,  they  may  be  made  by  Arrests  with- 

out warrant, 

i.  Justices  of  the  Ptace,  who  may  themselves  appro-  ^J  office" ; 
hend,  or  cause  to  be  apprehended,  by  words  only,  i.e., 
without  warrant,  any  person  committing  a  felony  or 
breach  of  peace  in  their  presence  (w). 

ii.  The  sheriff  may  apprehend  any  felon  or  breaker 
of  the  peace  within  the  county. 

iii.  The  eoroner^  any  felon  within  the  county. 

iv.  A  constable  may  arrest,  without  warrant,  any  one  hj  consubles. 
for  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace  committed 
in  his  view,  within  his  jurisdiction,  and  carry  him 
before  a  magistrate.  So,  also,  on  reasonable  charge  of 
felony,  or  of  having  given  a  dangerous  wound ;  or  upon 
reasonable  suspicion  that  one  of  the  above  offences  has 
been  committed,  though  it  should  afterwards  appear 
that  no  felony  or  wounding  had  been  committed.  But, 
as  a  rule,  he  may  not  arrest  without  warrant  in  a  mis- 
demeanor, though  he  may  interpose  to  prevent  a  breach 
of  the  peace,  and  to  accomplish  this  object  he  may 
arrest  the  person  menacing,  and  detain  him  in  custody 
till  the  chance  of  the  threat  being  executed  is  over  {x). 
Also  he  may  arrest  without  warrant,  and  then  must 


(o)  24  U  25  Vict,  c  96.  s.  103. 

(to)  As  to  apprehensioDi  &c.,  for  contempt  in  face  of  court,  t.  p.  100. 

(*)  V.  2  Hale,  P.  C.  88. 
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take  before  a  justice  of  the  peace  as  soon  as  reasonably 
may  be,  any  person  whom  he  finds  lying  or  loitering  in 
any  highway,  yard,  or  other  place,  during  the  night, 
and  whom  he  has  good  cause  to  suspect  of  having  com- 
mitted, or  of  being  about  to  commit,  any  felony  against 
the  Larceny,  Arson  and  Malicious  Injuries  to  Property, 
or  Offences  against  the  Person  Acts  respectiyely  (y). 
Also  ho  may  take  into  custody  any  holder  of  a  licence 
granted  under  the  Penal  Servitude  Acts,  who  is  reason- 
ably suspected  of  having  committed  any  offence  or 
broken  any  of  the  conditions  of  his  licence  (z). 

If,  upon  a  reasonable  charge  for  which  he  may  arrest 
without  warrant,  the  constable  refuses,  he  may  be  in- 
dicted and  fined.  When  he  acts  without  a  warrant,  by 
virtue  of  his.  office  as  constable,  he  should,  unless  the 
party  is  previously  acquainted  with  the  fact,  or  can 
plainly  see  it,  notify  that  he  is  a  constable,  or  that  he 
arrests  in  the  Queen's  name,  and  for  what. 

The  constable's  right  to  break  open  doors,  his  justi- 
fication in  killing  in  the  execution  of  his  duty,  and  the 
consequences  of  his  being  killed,  are  generally  the  same 
as  if  he  had  proceeded  upon  a  warrant  (a). 

Arrest  by  pri-       v.  Arrcsts  by  private  persons. — Any  person  who  is 
vnt.  pe«on.    ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^j^^y  j^  Committed,  not  only  may,  but 

is  bound,  without  warrant,. to  arrest  the  offender.  And 
a  private  person  is  bound  to  assist  an  officer  who 
demands  his  aid  in  the  lawful  taking  of  a  felon,  or  the 
suppression  of  an  affray.  K  in  any  case  the  felon 
escapes  through  his  negligence  to  assist,  for  which 
there  is  no  good  excuse,  he  is  liable  to  fine  and  im- 
prisonment.   A  private  person  also  may  arrest  (a)  any 


(y)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  104 ;  c.  97,  a.  57 ;  c.  100,  s.  66. 

(^)  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  47,  s.  6.  As  to  arrest  of  persons  likelj  to  commit 
crimes  under  the  Prevention  of  Crime  Act,  v.  p.  183.  Special  Acts  regulate 
the  powers  of  constables  within  the  Metropolitan  Police  Dbtrict. 

(a)  V.  pp.  167,  168,  309. 
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one  whom  he  finds  committing  an  indictable  offence  by 
night  (i.e.,  9  p.m.  to  6  a.m.)  (h) ;  or  (b)  a  person  com- 
mitting any  offence  (except  angling  in  the  daytime) 
punishable  nnder  the  Larceny  Act  (c) ;  or  (c)  a  person 
committing  an  offence  against  the  Coinage  Act  (J). 
Also  the  owner  of  the  property  injured,  or  his  servant, 
or  any  other  person  authorized  by  him,  may  apprehend 
a  person  committing  any  offence  against  the  Malicious 
Injuries  to  Property  Act  (e).  Any  person  to  whom 
property  is  offered  to  be  sold,  pawned,  or  delivered,  if 
he  has  reasonable  cause  to  suspect  that  any  offence 
punishable  under  the  Larceny  Act  has  been  committed 
with  respect  to  such  property,  is  authorized  and  re- 
quired to  forthwith  take  the  party  offering  and  the 
property  offered  before  a  magistrate  (/). 

A  private  person  may  also  arrest,  without  warrant.  Arrest  hj  pri- 
on  reasonable  suspicion  of  felony.  But  he  does  so  at  oq^^q^J^o'^. 
his  peril,  and  is  liable  to  the  consequences  of  false  im- 
prisonment, unless  he  can  afterwards  prove  that  a 
felony  has  actually  been  committed  by  some  one,  and 
that  there  was  reasonable  ground  to  suspect  the  person 
apprehended.  (It  will  be  remembered  that  a  peace 
officer  is  not  liable,  although  no  crime  has  been  com* 
mitted,  if  there  were  reasonable  grounds  for  suspicion.) 
Not  that  the  private  person  has  no  course  left  open  to 
him;  he  is  justified  in  requiring  a  constable  to  do 
Mihatever  the  constable  by  virtue  of  his  office  is  justified 
in  doing. 

There  is  this  distinction  between  arrests  in  view  of  Points  in 
the  crime  and  on  suspicion  by  private  persons.    In  the  ^^  i^p^"^^ 
former  case  he  may  break  open  doors   to  effect  the  and  in  view 
arrest ;  and  the  consequences  of  his  killing  or  being  differ!  ^^"^^ 
killed  are  generally  the  same  as  if  an  officer  were 

(6)  U  &  15  Vict.  c.  19,  s.  11. 

(c)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  103. 

((/)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  99,  s.  31. 

(tf)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  97,  s.  61. 

(/)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  103.    As  to  arrest  in  game  offences,  v.  p.  14 
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arresting.  But  if  the  arrest  by  a  private  person  is 
merely  on  suspicion,  he  is  not  justified  in  breaking 
open  doors ;  and  if  either  party  kills  the  other,  it  is 
said  to  amount  to  manslaughter  at  the  least. ' 

A  private  person  may  arrest  another  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  a  stop  to  a  breach  of  the  peace  committed 
in  his  presence. 

Hue  and  cry.  Arrest  upon  Hits  and  dry. — The  old  common  law 
process  of  pursuing  with  horn  and  with  voice  all  felons 
and  such  as  have  dangerously  wounded  others.  The 
hue  and  cry  may  be  raised  by  constables,  private  per- 
sons, or  both.  The  constable  and  his  assistants  have 
the  same  powers,  protection,  and  indemnification  as  if 
acting  under  the  warrant  of  a  magistrate ;  and  if  they 
have  obtained  a  warrant,  they  may  follow  by  hue  and 
cry  into  a  di£ferent  county  from  that  in  which  the  war- 
rant was  granted,  without  getting  it  backed.  Private 
persons  who  join  are  justified,  even  though  it  should 
turn  out  that  no  felony  has  been  committed.  But  if  a 
person  wantonly,  and  maliciously,  and  without  cause 
raises  the  hue  and  cry,  he  is  liable  to  punishment  as  a 
disturber  of  the  peace  (^). 

Bewards  for  the  Apprehension  of  Offenders 

Rewards  for  In  connection  with  the  subject  of  arrest,  we  may 
oFrtminais"  ^^^^0  some  encouragements  which  the  law  holds  out 
for  exertions  in  bringing  certain  classes  of  criminals  to 
justice.  When  any  person  appears  to  a  court  of  oyer 
and  terminer  and  gaol  delivery  to  have  been  active  in 
the  apprehension  of  any  person  charged  with  any  of 
the  following  ofiences,  viz.,  murder,  feloniously  and 
maliciously  shooting,  &c.,  at  any  person,  stabbing, 
cutting,  poisoning,  administering  anything  to  procure 

(^)  For  punishment  of  assaults  committed  on  ofEcers  and  persons  acting 
in  their  aid,  or  on  any  other  person  lawfully  authorized  to  apprehend  or 
detain  an  ofiender,  t.  p.  186. 
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miscarriage,  rape,  burglary  or  feloniotis  hotLsebreaking, 
robbery  from  the  person,  arson,  horse,  bullock  (includ- 
ing ox,  cow,  &c.),  or  sheep-stealing;  or  with  being 
accessory  before  the  fact  to  any  of  the  offences  afore- 
said ;  or  with  receiying  stolen  property  knowing  the 
same  to  have  been  stolen,  the  court  is  authorized  to 
order  the  sheriff  to  pay  to  such  person  such  sum  of 
money  as  it  thinks  proper  to  compensate  for  his  ex- 
pense, exertion,  and  loss  of  time  in  the  apprehension. 
This  reward  is  to  be  over  and  above  the  ordinary  pay- 
ments to  prosecutors  and  witnesses  (A).  By  a  later  Rewards 
statute,  at  the  sessions  the  court  may  order  such  com-  ^^^Z^  "* 
pensation  to  be  paid  in  case  of  any  of  the  above  offences 
which  they  have  jurisdiction  to  try  ;  but  the  payment 
to  one  person  must  not  exceed  £5  (f).  K  any  one  is 
killed  in  endeavouring  to  apprehend  a  person  charged 
with  one  of  these  offences,  the  court  may  order  com- 
pensation to  be  made  to  the  family  (j).  The  amount 
to  be  paid  in  all  such  cases  is  subject  to  regulations 
which  may  be  made  from  time  to  time  by  the  secretary 
of  state  (k). 


(A)  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  28. 
(i)   14  &  15  Vict.  c.  55,  s.  8. 
0)  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  8.  30. 
(yfc)  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  65,  s.  5. 
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CHAPTEB  IV. 

PROCEEDINGS  BEFORE  THE  MAGISTRATE. 

Accused  to  be  When  an  arrest  has  been  made  the  accused  shonld  be 

the  magistrate  **^®^  before  a  magistrate  or   magistrates  with  all 

reasonably  possible  speed.     When  arrested  on  suspicion 

he  should  not  be  detained  before  he  is  so  taken,  in 

order  that  eyidence  may  first  be  collected. 

Proceedings  The  magistrate  is  bound  to  forthwith  examine  into 
maristrate  '^^  circumstanccs  of  the  charge.  In  order  to  secure 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  to  the  fact,  they  may  bo 
served  with  a  summons  or  warrant  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  in  which  the  presence  of  the  accused  is  insured. 
If  a  witness  refuses  to  be  examined,  he  is  liable  to  im- 
prisonment for  seven  days  (Q.  The  room  in  which  the 
examination  is  held  is  not  to  be  deemed  an  open  court ; 
and  the  magistrate  may  exclude  any  person  if  ho 
thinks  fit  (m).  When  the  witnesses  are  in  attendance, 
the'  magistrate  takes,  in  the  presence  of  the  accused, 
(who  is  at  Uberty  by  himself  or  his  counsel  to  put 
questions  to  any  witness  produced  against  him),  the 
statement  on  oath  or  affirmation  of  those  who  know  the 
The  deposU  facts  of  the  caso,  and  puts  the  same  in  writing.  These 
statements  (technically  termed  depositions)  are  then 
read  over  to  and  signed  respectively  by  the  witnesses 
who  have  been  examined,  and  by  the  magistrate  taking 
such  statements  (n).    The  magistrate  reads,  or  causes 


tions. 


(/)  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  42,  s.  16.  As  this  is  the  chief  Act  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  this  chapter,  reference  merely  to  a  section  must  be  understood 
of  that  statute. 

(m)  8.  19. 

(»)  8.  17. 
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to  be  read  over  to  the  accused  these  depositions ;  and 
asks  him  if  he  wishes  to  say  anything  in  answer  to  the 
charge ;  cautioning  him  that  he  is  not  obliged  to  say 
anything,  but  that  whatever  he  does  say  will  be  taken 
down  in  writing,  and  may  be  used  in  evidence  against 
him  at  his  trial ;  at  the  same  time  explaining  that  he 
has  nothing  to  hope  from  any  threat  which  may  have 
been  holden  out  to  him  to  induce  him  to  make  any 
admission  or  confession  of  guilt.  Whatever  the  accused 
then  says  is  taken  down  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the 
magistrate  (o). 

The  magistrate  then  asks  the  accused  whether  he  witnesses  for 
desires  to  call  any  witnesses.    K  he  does,  the  magis-  *^^  accused, 
trate,  in  the  presence  of  the  accused,  takes  their  state* 
ment  on  oath  or  affirmation,  whether  such  statement  is 
given  on  examination  or  cross-examination,  for  they 
may  be  submitted  to  both.    These  statements,  in  the 
same  way  as  those  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  are 
read  to  and  signed  by  the  witnesses  and  by  the  magis- 
trate.   And  the  same  rules  apply  to  witnesses  both  for  Binding  over 
the  prosecution  and  for  the  defence  (other  than  those  ****  witnesses, 
merely  to  character),  as  to  being  bound  over  by  recog- 
nizance to  appear  and  give  evidence  at  the  trial  (p). 
If  a  witness  refuses  to  enter  into  such  recognizance,  he 
may  be  committed  to  prison  until  the  trial    The  re- 
cognizances, depositions,  &c.,  are  transmitted  to  the 
court  in  which  the  trial  is  to  take  place  (q). 

If  the  investigation  before  the  magistrate  cannot  be  Remand, 
completed  at  a  single  hearing,  he  may  from  time  to 
time  remand  the  accused  to  gaol  for  any  period  not 
exceeding  eight  days ;  or  may  allow  him  his  liberty  in 
the  interval  upon  his  entering  into  recognizances,  with 
or  without  sureties,  for  re-appearance  (r). 


(o)  s.  18. 

Ip)  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  35,  s.  3. 

(q)  s.  20. 

(r)  s.  21. 
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Discharge. 


Committal 
for  trial. 


.  If,  when  all  the  evidence  against  the  accused  has 
been  heard,  the  magistrate  does  not  think  that  it  is 
sufficient  to  put  the  accused  on  his  trial  for  an  indict- 
able offence,  he  is  forthwith  discharged.  But  if  he 
thinks  otherwise,  or  the  evidence  raises  a  strong  or 
probable  presumption  against  the  accused,  he  commits 
him  for  trial,  either  at  once  sending  him  to  gaol  so  as 
to  be  forthcoming  for  trial,  or  admitting  him  to  bail  («). 
Under  certain  circumstances  a  third  course  is  open  to 
the  magistrate ;  he  may  dispose  of  the  case  and  punish 
the  offender  himself  (t). 


The  accused         It  will  bc  noticcd  that  there  are  two  forms  of  com- 
for"triar         mitment  to  prison:  (a) /or  safe  custody;  (h)  in  execu- 
tion, either  as  an  original  punishment,  or  as  a  means  of 
enforcing  payment  of  a  pecuniary  fine,  or  of  enforcing 
obedience  to  the  sentence  or  order  of  a  magistrate  or 
the  sessions.    The  warrant  of  commitment  under  the 
hand  and  seal  of  the  committing  magistrate,  directed 
to  the  gaoler,  contains  a  concise  statement  of  the  cause 
of  commitment.    By  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  {u)  the 
gaoler  is  required,  under  heavy  penalties,  to  deliver 
to  the  prisoner,  or  other  person  on  his  behalf,  a  copy 
of  the  warrant  of  commitment  or  detainer  within  six 
Imprisonment  hours  after  demand.     The  imprisonment  of  which  we 
pendmg  tria .   ^^^  ^^^  speaking  is  merely  for  safe  custody  and  not 

for  punishment ;  therefore,  those  imprisoned  are  treated 
with  much  less  rigour  than  those  who  have  been  con- 
victed. Thus,  they  may  have  sent  to  them  food, 
clothing,  &o.,  subject  to  examination  and  the  rules 
made  by  the  visiting  magistrates.  They  have  the 
option  of  employment,  but  are  not  compelled  to  perform 
any  hard  labour ;  and  if  they  choose  to  be  employed, 
i^nd  are  acquitted,  or  no  bill  is  found  against  them,  an 
allowance  is  paid  for  the  work  (jx). 


(0  8.  25. 

(0  V.  p.  464. 

(tt)  31  Car.  2,  c.  2,  s.  5. 

(jr)  28  &  29  Vict.  c.  126,  sched.  i.  ss.  19,  20,  32,  33. 
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Ba3. — ^This  admitting  to  bail  consists  in  the  delivery  Bail, 
(or  bailment)  of  a  person  to  his  sureties,  on  their  giving 
security  (he  also  entering  into  his  own  recognizances) 
for  his  appearance  at  the  time  and  place  of  trial,  there 
to  surrender  and  take  his  trial.  In  the  meantime,  he 
is  allowed  to  be  at  large ;  being  supposed  to  remain  in 
their  friendly  custody. 

We  shall,  in  the  first  place,  treat  of  the  law  of  bail 
by  the  magistrate,  and  then  of  bail  by  the  Queen's 
Bench  Division  and  other  exceptional  cases. 

In  what  cases  may,  and  in  what  cases  may  not  a  in  what  cases 
maristrate  take  bail  ?    Not  if  the  prisoner  is  accused  *  ™»fstrate 

"  ,     .  *  may  baij. 

of  ireason.  In  that  case  it  is  allowed  only  by  order  of 
a  secretary  of  state,  or  by  the  Queen's  Bench  Division, 
or  a  judge  thereof  in  vacation.  If  the  prisoner  is 
charged  with  some  other  fdony^  or  one  of  the  mts- 
demeanors  enumerated  below,  the  magistrate  may,  in 
his  discretion,  but  is  not  obliged  to,  admit  to  bail. 
These  misdemeanors  are : — Obtaining,  or  attempting  to 
obtain,  property  by  false  pretences ;  receiving  property 
stolen  or  obtained  by  false  pretences ;  perjury  or  sub- 
ornation of  perjury ;  concealing  the  birth  of  a  child  by 
secret  burying  or  otherwise ;  wilful  or  indecent  expo- 
sure of  the  person;  riot;  assault  in  pursuance  of  a 
conspiracy  to  raise  wages ;  assault  upon  a  peace  officer 
in  the  execution  of  his  duty  or  upon  any  person  acting 
in  his  aid ;  neglect  or  breach  of  duty  as  a  peace  officer, 
or  any  misdemeanor  for  the  prosecution  of  which  the 
costs  may  be  allowed  out  of  the  county  rate.  In  other 
misdemeanors  it  is  imperative  on  the  magistrate  to 
admit  to  bail  (y). 

In  cases  where,  in  the  exercise  of  their  discretion,  the  Principles 
magistrates  have  the  power  of  admitting  to  bail  or  ^fef  ^^"en  *" 
refusing  it,  the  principle  which  is  to  guide  them  is  the  they  may 

exercise  their 

~~  discretion  ns 
(y)  8.  23.  to  hail. 
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probability  of  the  accnsed  appearing  to  take  his  trial, 
and  not  his  supposed  gnilt  or  innocence  (z).  Though 
this  latter  point  may  be  one  element  to  be  considered 
in  applying  the  test.  Thus  it  has  been  laid  down  that 
the  points  which  the  court  will  consider  in  exercising 
their  discretion  include  the  seriousness  of  the  charge, 
the  evidence  in  support  of  it,  and  the  punishment  which 
the  law  awards  for  the  o£fence  (a).  Practically  in 
charges  of  murder,  bail  is  never  allowed.  And  when  a 
bill  has  been  found  against  the  accused,  naturally  more 
caution  will  be  exercised. 


The  sureties. 


Who  may  be  bail?  The  magistrate  (or  court,  v. 
infra)  will  act  according  to  his  discretion  as  to  the 
sufficiency  of  the  bail.  The  proposed  bail  may  be  exa- 
mined upon  oath  as  to  their  means,  though  in  criminal 
cases  no  justification  of  bail  is  required.  A  married 
woman,  an  infant,  or  a  prisoner  in  custody,  cannot  be 
bail;  nor  can  a  person  who  has  been  convicted  of  an 
infamous  crime,  as  perjury  (/>).  The  usual  number  of 
bail  is  two ;  but  sometimes  only  one  is  required,  and 
sometimes  three  or  more.  The  sureties  or  bail  are  not 
compelled  to  act  as  such  for  a  longer  time  than  they 
wish.  If  they  surrender  the  accused  before  the  magis- 
trate or  court  by  whom  he  has  been  bailed,  he  will  be 
committed  to  prison,  and  they  will  be  discharged  of 
their  obligation.  But  the  accused  may  then  find  fresh 
sureties. 


Refusing  or 
delaying  bail. 


Both  at  common  law  and  by  statute  (c),  to  refuse  or 
delay  to  bail  any  person  bailable  is  a  misdemeanor  in 
the  magistrate.  But  it  has  been  held  that  the  duty 
of  a  magistrate  in  respect  of  admitting  to  bail  is  a 


(«)  R,  T.  Scaife,  5  Jur.  700. 

(a)  In  re  Barronet,  22  L.  J.  (M.C.)  25 ;  In  re  Hobmsonf  23  L  J.  (Q.B.) 
286. 

(6)  V.  S.  V.  EdwardSy  4  T.  R.  440. 

(c)  3  Edw.  1,  c.  15;  31  Car.  2,  c.  2  (Habeas  Corpus).;  1  Wm.  &  M.  st.2, 
c.  1  (Bill  of  RighU). 
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judicial  duty ;  and  therefore  that  not  even  an  action  can 

be  maintained  against  him  for  refusing  to  admit  to  bail, 

whore  the  matter  is  one  as  to  which  he  may  exercise 

his  discretion  (d).    It  is  proyided  by  the  Bill  of  Bights 

that  excessiye  bail  ought  not  to  bei  required ;  though  EzceasiTe  bail. 

what  is  excessive  must  be  left  to  be  determined  by  the 

court  in  considering  the  circumstances  of  the  case.    If 

the  magistrate  or  other  authority  admits  to  bail  where 

this  is  not  allowable,  or  if  he  takes  insufficient  bail,  he 

is  liable  to  punishment  on  the  non-appearance  of  the 

accused  (e). 

The  stage  in  the  proceedings  where  the  question  of  Bail  after 
bail  usually  arises  is  when  the  accused  is  before  the  fo^triai*^ 
magistrates.  But  when  a  person  charged  with  an 
indictable  offence  has  been  committed  to  prison  to  await 
his  trial,  it  is  lawful  at  any  time  afterwards,  before  the 
first  day  of  the  sessions  or  assizes  at  which  he  is  to  be 
tried,  for  the  magistrate  who  signed  the  warrant  for 
his  commitment  to  admit  him  to  bail  (/). 

As  to  bail  in  other  cases  than  in  proceedings  before 
the  magistrates:— 

The  Queen^s  Bench  Division,  or,  in  vacation  time,  a  Bail  by 
judge  thereof  (ff),  has  a  discretionary  power  of  admitting  or^?onf*°^** 
to  bail  a  prisoner  charged  with  any  indictable  offence,  or 
on  suspicion  thereof;  and  this  whether  he  is  brought 
before  the  court  by  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  or  otherwise. 
It  may  bail  as  well  in  cases  where  bail  has  been  refused 
by  the  magistrate,  as  when  the  charge  has  been  origi- 
nally brought  before  the  Division.  It  may  order  the 
accused  to  be  admitted  to  bail  before  a  magistrate 
when  it  is  inconvenient  to  bring  him  and  his  bail  up  to 
town. 


((0  Linford  v.  Fitiroy,  18  L.  J.  (M.C.)  108 ;  R,  v.  Badger,  12  L.  J. 
(M.C.)  66. 

(0)  Hale's  Snm.  97. 

(/)  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  42,  8.  23. 

(^)  1  &  2  Vict.  c.  45. 

Y 
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Bail  by  judi- 
cial officers. 


The  accused 
may  hare 
copies  of  the 
depositions. 


It  deems  to  be  a  good  general  mle  that  so  far  as  any 
persons  are  judges  of  any  crime,  so  far  they  have  the 
power  of  bailing  a  person  indicted  before  them  of  such 
crime  (h) :  so  that : — 

Jmtiees  in  Semona  inAj  bail  persons  indicted  at  the 
sessions. 

Judges  of  Oaol  Delivery^  &c.,  may  bail  those  indicted 
at  the  assizes  or  Central  Criminal  Court  when  they  are 
sitting.  If  one  accused  of  treason  or  felony  is  not  tried 
at  the  first  sessions  of  gaol  deliyery  after  commitment, 
he  may  demand  to  be  released  or  bailed,  unless  it 
appears  on  oath  thai  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution 
could  not  be  present  at  those  seBBiaiiB.  If  he  is  not 
tried  at  the  second  sessions,  he  must  be  dieeharged 
from  imprisonment  (e).  * 

(hraners  are  authorized  to  admit  to  bail  persons 
charged  with  manslaughter  by  verdict  of  the  coroner's 
jury  (i). 

It  may  be  noticed  here  that  at  any  time  between  the 
conclusion  of  the  examination  before  the  magistrate 
and  the  first  day  of  the  trial  at  the  assizes  or  sessions, 
the  accused,  whether  held  to  bail  or  committed  to 
prison  for  trial,  may  haye  on  demand  copies  of  the 
examination  of  the  witnesses  upon  whose  depositions  he 
has  been  so  held  to  bail  or  committed,  on  payment  of  a 
reasonable  sum  for  the  same,  not  exceeding  three  half- 
pence for  each  folio  of  ninety  words  (T).  And  at  the 
time  of  trial  he  may  inspect  the  depositions  without  any 
fee  (m).  The  same  rules  apply  also  to  depositions  on 
behalf  of  the  prisoner  (n). 


(A)  2  Hawk,  c  15,  s.  54. 

(0  31  Car.  2,  c.  2,  8.  7. 

(A)  22  Vict.  c.  33,  s.  1.     As  to  personating  bail,  r.  p.  238. 

(0  6  &  7  Wm.  4,  c.  114,  s.  3 ;  11  &  12  Vict,  c  42,  a.  27. 

(m)  6  &  7  Wm.  4,  c.  114,  s.  4. 

(n)  30  &  3t  Vict,  c  35,  s.  4. 
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The  recognizances  whereby  the  prosecntor  and  wit-  Delivery  of 
nesses  are  bonnd  over  to  appear  at  the  trial,  together  J^^'^e"** 
with  the  written  information  (if  any) ;  the  depositions ;  court, 
the  statement  of  the  accused ;  the  recognizances  of  bail 
(if  any) ;  are  to  be  delivered  to  the  proper  officer  of  the 
court  where  the  trial  is  to  be  had  (o). 

(o)  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  42,  f.  20 ;  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  35,  i.  3. 


T  2 
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CHAPTER  V. 

MODES  OP  PROSECUTION. 

Modes  of        The  accused  has  either  been  committed  to  prison  for 

proeecntion.     ^^^^  custody,  or  has  been  left  at  liberty  in  virtue  of  his 

haying  found  sureties  for  his  appearance.    The  next 

point  to  be  considered  is  the  prosecution  (jp),  or  manner 

of  formal  accusation.    This  may  be  either  (j) : — 

A.  Upon  a  previous  finding  of  the  feu^t  by  an 

inquest  or  grand  jury. 

B.  Without  such  previous  finding. 

After  a  finding     A.  The  most  usual  modo  is  by  indictment,  though 
by^the  grand    jj  ^jj  Y)e  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  say  a  few 

words  on — 

Presentment,  Presentment — This  term,  taken  in  a  wide  sense, 
includes  both  indictments  by  a  grand  jury  and  inquisi- 
tions of  office.  In  a  narrow  sense  it  refers  to  the  former 
only,  and  is  the  notice  taken  by  a  grand  jury  of  any 
matter  or  offence  from  their  own  knowledge  or  observa- 
tions, without  any  bill  of  indictment  laid  before  them 
at  the  suit  of  the  Grown,  as  the  presentment  of  a 
libel,  &c.,  upon  which  the  officer  of  the  court  must 
afterwards  frame  an  indictment  before  the  party  prose- 
cuted can  be  put  to  answer  it  (r).  So  that  it  differs  from 


(p)  In  a  wide  sense  the  term'^'prosecntion"  is  applied  to  the  whole  of 
the  proceedings  for  bringing  the  offender  to  justice. 
(q)  4  BI.  301. 
(r)  Ibid. 
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the  ordinary  proceedings  merely  inasmuch  as  no  bill  is 
delivered  by  an  individual  prosecutor,  but  the  grand 
jury  initiate  the  proceedings. 

An  Inquisition  of  office  is  the  act  of  a  jury  summoned  inquisition. 
to  inquire  of  matters  relating  to  the  Grown  upon  evi- 
dence laid  before  them.  The  most  common  kind  of 
inquisition  is  that  of  the  coroner,  which  is  held  with  a 
view  to  find  out  the  cause  of  death.  The  accused  is 
arraigned  upon  the  inquisition  (a). 

An  Indictment  is  a  written  accusation  of  one  or  more  indictment, 
persons  of  a  crime,  preferred  to,  and  presented  on  oath  ^^^^  **  **^ 
by,  a  grand  jury.  It  lies  for  all  treasons  and  felonies, 
for  misprisions  of  either,  and  for  all  misdemeanors  of  a 
public  nature  at  common  law  (t).  If  a  statute  pro- 
hibits a  matter  of  public  grievance,  or  commands  a 
matter  of  public  convenience  (such  as  the  repairing  of 
highways,  or  the  like),  all  acts  or  omissions  contrary 
to  the  prohibition  or  command  of  the  statute,  being 
misdemeanors  at  common  law,  are  punishable  by  indict- 
ment if  the  statute  specifies  no  other  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding (ti).  If  the  statute  specifies  a  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding different  from  that  by  indictment,  then,  if  the 
matter  was  already  an  indictable  offence  at  common 
law,  and  the  statute  introduces  merely  a  different  mode 
of  prosecution  and  punishment,  the  remedy  is  cumu- 
lative, and  the  prosecutor  has  still  the  option  of  pro- 
ceeding by  indictment  at  common  law,  or  by  the  mode 
pointed  out  by  the  statute  (a;). 

We  shall  presently  deal  with  the  preferment  of  an  indictment, 
indictment  to  the  grand  jury;    but  first  we  must***^°"°* 
examine  into  the  nature  of  such  form  of  accusation. 


(a)  Y.  p.  337. 

(0  2  Hawk.  d.  25,  s.  4. 

(tt)  Ibid. 

(»)  B,  y.  BdbiMon,  2  Burr.  799. 
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And  for  this  purpose  it  will  be  well  to  give  an  example 
of  an  indictment,  say  for  laroeny  at  common  law : — 

"  Suffolk^  to  wit :  The  jurors  for  our  lady  the  Queen 
upon  their  oath  present  thai  If  John  SiyleSy  on 
the  lit  day  ofJune^  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1876,  three  pairs  of  shoes,  and  one  wautcoat,  of 
the  goods  and  ehattds  of  John  Brown^fdonioudy 
did  steals  take,  and  carry  away ;  If  against  the 
peace  of  our  lady  ike  Queen,  her  crown  and 
dignity.** 

Three  parts,  marked  off  in  the  above  form,  are  to  be 
distingnished :  (a)  the  Commencement ;  (b)  the  State- 
ment ;  (o)  the  Conclusion. 

The  commence-  (a.)  The  Commencement — In  this  the  only  part  which 
indictment.  Tcquircs  Comment  is  the  venue,  or  the  statement  of  the 
county  or  other  division  from  which  the  grand  jury  by 
whom  the  indictment  was  found  have  come.  Li  other 
words,  it  is  the  index  of  the  place  where,  in  regular 
course,  the  trial  is  to  be  had  (y).  The  consideration  of 
this  matter  will  be  reserved  for  a  separate  chapter. 

The  statement,  (b.)  The  Statemewt^ — This,  the  principal  part  of  the 
indictment,  must  set  forth  with  certainty  all  the  facts 
and  circumstances  essential  to  constitute  the  crime; 
and  must  directly  charge  the  accused  with  having  com- 
mitted it. 

Name  of  The  defendant's  name  must  be  given  correctly ;  or  if 

defendant.  jj  jg  j^^j  ^nQ^^^  \^q  ^^gj  \^^  described  as  a  person  un- 
known. Bo  also  with  regard  to  the  name  of  the  person 
against  whom  the  crime  has  been  committed. 

Ownenhip  of       The  Ownership  of  any  property  in  respect  of  which 
property.        ^^  offcnco  wss  Committed  must  be  rightly  laid.    The 

{y)  V.  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  8.  23. 
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property  in  goods  (a)  of  a  deceased  person  nrast  be  laid 
in  the  execntors  or  administrators ;  (b)  of  a  married 
woman  in  her  husband,  nnless  there  is  separate  pro- 
perty under  the  Married  Women's  Property  Act, 
1870  (z),  or  there  has  been  a  judicial  separation,  or  a 
protection  order  (a).  If  the  goods  belong  to  partners 
or  joint  owners,  one  only  need  be  named,  and  "  another  " 
or  **  others  "  added,  as  the  case  may  be  (h).  So  pro- 
perty Tested  in  a  body  of  persons  must  not  be  described 
as  the  property  of  the  body,  but  of  all  or  some  indiyi- 
duals  of  the  body,  unless  it  is  incorporated.  The  pro- 
perty of  joint-stock  banking  co-partnerships  may  be 
laid  in  any  one  of  the  public  officers  (c).  Bridges, 
asylums,  &c.,  must  be  described  as  the  property  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  county,  without  specifying  any 
names.  If  goods  are  stolen,  &c.,  from  a  bailee,  they 
should  be  described  as  the  property  either  of  the  bailor 
or  of  the  bailee,  unless  iiiey  were  stolen  by  the  bailor 
himself.  If  at  the  trial  it  appears  that  the  property 
has  been  incorrectly  laid,  or  the  person  against  whom 
{he  offence  was  committed  misnamed,  unless  such  error 
be  amended,  the  defendant  must  be  acquitted.  But, 
as  we  shall  see  (c2),  the  court  has  extensiye  powers  of 
ordering  amendment  in  case  of  such  variance  between 
the  indictment  and  the  evidence. 

As  to  the  statement  of  time. — No  indictment  will  be  Time  of  offence^ 
held  insufficient  because  it  omits  to  state  the  time  at 
which  the  offence  was  committed  in  any  case  where 
time  is  not  of  the  essence  of  the  offence ;  nor  because 
it  states  the  time  imperfectly,  or  states  the  offence  to 
have  been  committed  on  a  day  subsequent  to  the  find- 
ing of  the  indictment,  or  on  an  impossible  day,  or  on  a 


(«)  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  93,  see  s.  II. 
(a)  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  85,  ss.  21,  25. 
(fr)  7  Geo.  4,  c  64,  s.  14. 
(e)  Ibid.  s.  9. 
Id)  V.  p.  829. 
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day  that  never  happened  (e).  The  time  is  of  import- 
ance in  several  crimes,  as  in  murder,  bigamy,  and 
burglary,  and  in  cases  where  the  time  within  which 
the  prosecution  must  be  commenced  is  limited* 

Piaceof  offence.  As  io  ploce. — The  nature  of  the  crime  in  some  cases 
requires  this  to  be  stated ;  otherwise  the  venue  in  the 
margin,  that  is,  the  county  or  other  division,  is  taken 
as  the  venue  for  all  facts  in  the  indictment  (/).  The 
following  are  the  most  common  cases  in  which  a  local 
description  is  required :  burglary,  housebreaking,  steal- 
ing in  a  dwelling-house,  sacrilege,  nuisances  to  high- 
ways, &c. 


Description  of 
facts, 


iptiG 
occ. 


Technical 
words,  when 
to  be  used. 


Consequences 
of  defects. 


The  facts,  circumstances,  and  intent,  which  are  the 
ingredients  of  the  offence,  must  be  given  with  certainty^ 
so  that  the  defendant  may  be  able  to  perceive  what 
charge  he  has  to  meet,  the  court  may  know  what 
sentence  should  be  given,  and  that  on  future  reference 
to  the  conviction  or  acquittal  it  may  be  known  exactly 
what  was  the  alleged  offence  (g).  In  indictments  for 
certain  crimes  particular  technical  words  must  be  used, 
namely,  in  murder,  murdravii;  in  rape,  rapvit;  in 
larceny,  feUmide  cepit  et  aaportavU.  Again,  as  to  the 
intent,  treason  must  be  laid  to  have  been  done  "  trai- 
torously;" a  felony,  "feloniously;"  burglary,  "felo- 
niously and  burglariously ;"  murder,  "  feloniously  and 
of  his  malice  aforethought." 

If  any  essential  ingredient  of  the  offence  is  omitted, 
or  not  stated  with  sufficient  certainty,  the  defendant 
may  move  to  quash  the  indictment,  or  may  demur,  or, 
if  the  defect  is  not  one  which  is  cured  by  verdict  (A), 
he  may  move  in  arrest  of  judgment,  or  bring  a  writ  of 
error.    All  objections  to  formal  defects  must  be  taken 

(e)  14  &  15  Vict,  c  100,  s.  24. 
(/)  Ibid.  s.  23. 
(jj)  Arch.  56. 

(A)  As  to  what  defects  are  cured  by  verdict,  see  Meymann  v.  /?.,  L.  R. 
8  g.  B.  102. 
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before  the  jury  are  sworn;  and  they  may  iheh  be 
amended  by  the  conrt  (%). 

The  law  as  to  the  amendment  of  defects  in  the  indict-  Amendment 
ment  is  now  on  a  much  more  reasonable  footing  than  it  ^^  ^^'^^* 
was  at  one  time.  Instead  of  requiring  the  eyidenee 
rigorously  and  seryilely  to  correspond  with  the  indict- 
ment as  it  stands  when  drawn  np,  extensive  powers  of 
amendment  are  given  to  the  court.  Whenever  there  is 
a  variance  in  certain  points  between  the  indictment 
and  the  evidence,  it  is  lawful  for  the  court  before  which 
the  trial  is  had,  if  it  considers  that  the  variance  is  not 
material  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  and  that  the  defen- 
dant cannot  be  prejudiced  thereby  in  his  defence  on 
such  merits,  to  order  the  indictment  to  be  amended  on 
such  terms  as  to  postponing  the  trial,  as  the  court 
thinks  reasonable.  The  points  mentioned  in  the 
statute  are  the  following:  (a)  in  the  name  of  any 
county,  riding,  division,  city,  borough,  town  corporate, 
parish,  township,  or  place  mentioned  or  described  in 
such  indictment ;  or  (b)  in  the  name  or  description  of 
any  person  or  persons,  or  body  politic  or  corporate, 
therein  stated  or  alleged  to  be  the  otoner  or  owners  of 
any  property,  real  or  personal,  which  shall  form  the 
subject  of  any  offence  charged  therein ;  or  (c)  in  the 
name  or  description  of  any  person  or  persons,  body 
politic  or  corporate,  therein  stated  or  alleged  to  be 
injured  or  damaged,  or  intended  to  be  injured  or 
damaged,  by  the  commission  of  such  offence ;  or  (d)  in 
the  Christian  name  or  surname,  or  both  Christian  name 
and  surname,  or  other  description  whatsoever,  of  any 
person  or  person  whomsoever  therein  named  or  de- 
scribed; or  (e)  in  the  name  or  description  of  any 
matter  or  thing  whatsoever  therein  named  or  described ; 
or  (f)  in  the  otimership  of  any  property  named  or 
described  therein  (k).    But  in  no  case  will  an  amend- 


(0  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  8.  25. 
{k)  Ibid.  8.  1. 
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ment  which  alters  the  nature  or  quality  of  the  offence 
be  allowed  (Z).  The  amendnuBnt  must  be  madeliefore 
verdict ;  and  when  it  is  once  made  there  can  be  no 
amending  the  ameixdmenty  or  reyerting  to  the  indict* 
ment  in  its  original  form. 

The  conciiuion  (c.)  The  Conctimon, — ^The  conclusion  given  in  the 
men^!  *'''***^^  forcgoing  example  of  an  indictment  is  that  which 
occurs  in  an  indictment  for  an  offence  at  common  law. 
An  indictment  for  an  offence  created  by  statute  con- 
cludes thus :  *^  against  the  form  of  the  statute  in  such 
case  made  and  provided,  and  against  the  peace,  Ac" 
But  an  error  in  the  form  of  the  conclusion  is  not  now 
material,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  enacted  that  no  in- 
dictment shall  be  held  insufficient  for  the  omission  of 
the  words  "  against  the  peace/'  nor  for  the  insertion  of 
the  words  ^*  against  the  form  of  the  statute/'  instead  of 
''  against  the  form  of  the  statutes/'  or  vice  veraA;  nor 
for  want  of  a  proper  or  formal  conclusion  (m). 

Counts,  when  CouiUb. — An  indictment  very  frequently  contains 
iZrtS.*'' '"''  »^<>re  than  one  count  or  charge.  The  object  of  the  in- 
sertion of  more  than  one  count  is  either  to  charge  ihe 
defendant  with  different  offences,  or  with  a  fnenous 
conviction ;  or  to  doBcribe  the  fdngle  offence  in  other 
tersra,  so  thai  proof  of  one  description  fedling,  he  may 
be  convicted  under  another.  Thus,  an  indictment  for 
wounding  generally  contains  a  count  for  doing  grievous 
bodily  harm.  Again,  an  indictment  for  obtaining  goods 
by  false  pretences  must  state  the  false  pretence  cor- 
rectly; tixerefore,  in  order  to  prevent  a  failure  of 


(0  -B.  ▼.  Wr^«i  2  F.  &  F.  320. 
.  (m)  14  &  15  Vict,  c  100,  i.  24.  The  same  section  also  provides  that'no 
indictment  shall  be  insufficient  for  want  of  the  arerment  of  any  matter 
nnnecessary  to  be  proved,  nor  for  the  omission  of  the  words  ^  as  appean 
b J  the  reoord,"  nor  for  that  any  person  is  designated  by  a  name  of  office  or 
other  descriptive  appellation,  instead  of  his  proper  name ;  nor  for  want  o( 
or  imperfection  in,  the  addition  of  any  defendant ;  nor  for  the  want  of  the 
statement  of  the  value  or  price  of  any  matter  or  thinff,  or  of  the  amount 
of  damage,  injury,  or  spoil,  in  anv  case  where  the  vslne  or  price,  or  the 
amount  of  damage,  injury,  or  spoil,  is  not  of  the  essence  of  the  offence. 


same 
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JQfitice  in  conseqnetioe  6f  the  false  pretence  not  being 
properly  stated,  it  is  often  necessary  to  insert  different 
counts  laying  the  pretence  in  different  ways.  The 
different  counts  are  tfMsked  on  by  the  insertion  of  "  and 
the  jurors  aforesaid,  upon  theilr  oath  aforesaid,  do  say, 
that,  &o;' 

As  a  rule,  more  than  one  offence  cannot  be  charged  chArging  more 
in  the  same  count.  This  is  commonly  expressed  byj^^'*'^^^^ 
saying  that  a  count  must  not  be  dauhle,  or  is  had  for  connt. 
dupliciiy.  Thus  one  count  cannot  charge  the  prisoner 
with  haying  committed  a  murder  and  a  robbery.  There 
are  two  exceptions  to  the  rule:  An  indictment  for 
burglary  usually  charges  the  defendant  with  haying 
broken  and  entered  the  house  with  intent  to  commit  a 
felony,  and  also  with  haying  committed  the  felony  in* 
tended.  And  in  indictments  for  embezzlement  by 
clerks,  or  seryants,  or  persons  employed  in  the  public 
seryice,  or  in  the  police,  the  prosecution  may  charge 
any  number  of  distinct  acts  of  embezzlement,  not  ex- 
ceeding three,  which  may  haye  been  committed  against 
the  same  master  within  six  months  inclusiye  (n).  But 
eyen  here  it  is  usual  to  charge  the  different  acts  in 
different  counts. 

So  much  for  charging  different  offences  in  one  count,  charging  dif- 
It  remains  to  be  seen  what  are  the  rules  as  to  charging  [n'^fferSt  ^ 
a  defendant  with  different  offences  in  different  counts  coanu, 
of  the  same  indictment : — 

In  an  indictment  for  trea8(mf  there  may  be  different  in  treason, 
counts,  each  charging  the  defendant  with  different 
species  of  treason ;  for  example,  compassing  the  Queen's 
d^ath,  leyying  war,  &c« 

In  an  indictment  for  fdony^  there  is  no  objection  in  in  feionjr. 
point  of  hxw  to  charging  seyeral  different  felonies  in 

(n)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  71 ;  see  also  s.  5. 
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different  cotnits,  whether  such  felonies  be  of  a  different 
character  or  distinct  cases  of  the  same  sort  of  felony ; 
for  example,  whether  they  be  a  bnrglary  and  a  murder, 
or  two  cases  of  mnrder.  But  in  pradiee,  as  this  oonrse 
would  embarrass  the  prisoner  in  his  defence,  it  is  not 
adopted,  and  it  will  be  ground  for  quashing  the  indict- 
ment,  though  not  for  demurrer  or  arrest  of  judgment. 
If  it  is  discoyered,' before  the  jury  are  charged,  that  it 
has  been  done,  the  judge  may  quash  the  indictment ; 
if  after,  he  may  put  the  prosecutor  to  his  election  on 
which  charge  he  will  proceed.  The  same  felony  may, 
however,  be  charged  in  different  ways  in  different 
counts ;  as  if  there  is  a  doubt  whether  the  goods  stolen 
are  the  property  of  A.  or  of  B.,  they  may  be  stated  in 
one  count  as  the  goods  of  A.,  in  another  as  the  goods  of 
B.  There  are  certain  exceptions  to  the  rule  forbidding 
the  charging  of  distinct  felonies  in  different  counts. 
In  an  indictment  for  feloniously  stealing  any  property, 
it  is  expressly  declared  lawful  to  add  a  count  or  seyeral 
counts  for  feloniously  receiving  the  same  property, 
knowing  it  to  have  been  stolen,  and  vice  versa  ;  and  the 
prosecutor  is  not  put  to  any  election,  but  the  jury  may 
find  a  verdict  of  guilty  on  either  count,  against  all  or 
any  of  the  persons  charged  (o).  Also,  in  an  indictment 
for  larceny,  it  is  lawful  to  insert  several  counts  against 
the  same  person  for  any  number  of  distinct  acts  of 
stealing  not  exceeding  three  which  may  have  been  com* 
mitted  by  him  against  the  same  person  within  the 
space  of  six  calendar  months  from  the  first  to  the  last 
of  such  acts,  and  to  proceed  thereon  for  all  or  any  of 
them  (p).  We  have  already  noticed  a  similar  rule  with 
regard  to  embezzlement  (q). 

Joinder  of  a         If  a  couut  for  a  fdony  is  joined  with  a  count  for  a 
misdmeaLn   misdemeanor^  the  indictment  will  be  held  bad  if  de- 


Co)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  92. 
(p)  Ibid.  s.  5. 
Iq)  r.  p.  331. 
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marred  to,  or  judgment  may  be  arrested  if  the  verdict 
has  been  general  {i.e.,  guilty,  or  not  guilty  on  the 
whole  indictment),  but  not  if  the  prisoner  is  convicted 
of  the  felony  alone  (r). 

An  indictment  for  miidemeanor  may  contain  several  Charging  dif- 
counts  for  different  offences,  even  though  the  judgments  dem^noiTin 
upon  each  be  different,  so  that  the  legal  character  of  different 
the  substantive  offences  charged  be  the  same  (a).  Thus,  *^"''**" 
evidence  of  several  assaults  or  several  libels  will  be 
received  on  the  several  counts  of  the  same  indictment. 
But  there  are  limits,  not  precisely  defined,  to  this  rule ; 
when  convenience  and  justice  demands  it,  the  judge 
compelling  the  prosecution  to  elect  upon  which  charge 
they  will  proceed.    In  all  cases  of  this  character,  the 
important  consideration  is,  whether  all  the  acts  were 
substantially  one  transaction. 

In  certain  cases  if  the  prisoner  has  been  previously  Preyions  con* 
eanvided,  a  count  is  inserted  in  the  indictment  charging  ^aQt°fon  ^^ 
him  with  such  previous  conviction.  He  will  have  to 
plead  to  this,  and  proof  may  be  given,  if  he  denies  it, 
as  on  any  other  count.  The  object  of  putting  in  this 
count  is  that  the  prisoner  may  have  his  identity  with 
the  person  so  previously  convicted  proved  before  the 
severer  punishment  consequent  on  a  previous  conviction 
is  awarded.  The  cases  in  which  such  a  count  may  be 
inserted  are  indictments  for  (a)  felonies  (not  misde- 
meanors) mentioned  in  the  LarcenyAct  (<),  or  (b)  for 
offences  under  the  Coinage  Act,  provided  that  the  pre- 
vious conviction  be  for  some  offence  against  that  or 
some  other  coinage  Act  (u). 


(r)  B.  V.  Ferguwoj  24  L.  J.  (M.C.)  61. 

(a)  T.  Young  y.  i2.,  3  T.  R.  105. 

(0  24  k  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  116. 

(tt)  24  &  25  Vict,  c  99,  s.  37.  27  &  28  Vict,  c  47,  a.  2,  seema  to  impl  j 
that  a  count  for  preyiona  conyiction  of  felony  may  be  inaeited  in  an  indict- 
ment for  any  crime  punishable  with  penal  senritude.    Rose  194. 
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Verdict  of  It  should  be  noticed  that  in  some  cases  the  necessity 

than^that*^'    for  adding  a  second  count,  or  preferring  a  second  in- 
charged  in  the  dictmcnt  is  obviated  by  the  power  which  is  given  to 
the  jury  to  find  the  defendant  guilty  of  certain  Other 
offences  than  those  named  in  the  indictment  (x). 

Joinder  of  As  to  the  joindeT  of  two  or  more  defendants  in  one 

e  en  ants.  indictment. — When  several  persons  take  part  in  the 
commission  of  an  offence,  they  may  all  be  indicted 
together,  or  any  number  of  them  together,  or  each 
separately ;  and,  of  course,  some  may  be  convicted  and 
others  acquitted.  But  certain  offences  do  not  admit 
of  a  joint  commission,  for  example,  perjury.  This 
joinder  of  defendants  may  be  made  the  subject  of  de- 
murrer, motion  in  arrest  of  judgment,  or  writ  of  error ; 
or  the  court  will  in  general  quash  the  indictment. 

Coses  in  which     As  a  rulc,  there  is  no  time  limited  after  the  commis- 

pi^ec"tion'i3  ®^^^  ^^  ^  Crime  within  which  the  indictment  must  be 
limited.  preferred.    The  offender  is  continually  liable  to  be  ap- 

prehended and  visited  with  the  penalties  of  the  criminal 
law.  By  particular  statutes,  however,  there  are  excep- 
tions to  this  rule;  a  stated  time  being  fixed  after 
which  criminal  proceedings  cannot  be  commenced.  The 
chief  cases,  times,  and  the  statutes  regulating  them, 
fcre  the  following:— 

Treason,  in  general,  if  committed  in  Great  Britain, 
three  years,  7  &  8  Wm.  3,  c.  3,  s.  6. 

Training  to  arms  and  military  practice,  six  months, 
60  Geo.  3  &  1  Geo.  4,  c.  1,  s.  7. 

Gaming  offences  under  the  statute,  twelve  months, 
9  Geo.  4,  c.  69,  s.  4. 

Offences  under  the  Customs  Act,  three  years,  16  & 

17  Vict.  c.  107,  s.  303. 

« 

Bribery  at  parliamentary  elections,  one  year,  17  & 

18  Vict.  c.  102,  B.  14;  26  Vict.  c.  29,  s.  5. 

1    --     -  ■■      -      -  -     -^  — ^    -  -    ■-  .  ^ — . — — 

(x)  V.  p.  429. 
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Indictments  or  informations  npon  any  statute  penal, 
whereby  the  forfeiture  is  limited  to  the  Sovereigni  two 
years,  31  Eliz.  c.  5. 

The  above  where  the  forfeiture  is  limited  to  the 
Sovereign  and  prosecutori  one  year,  31  Eliz.  c.  6. 

The  indictment  is  nsnally  drawn  np  by  an  officer  of  indictment 
the  court ;  the  clerk  of  arraigns  or  the  clerk  of  indict-  f^JJ^)*  ^^^ 
ments  at  the  assizes,  the  clerk  of  the  peace  at  the 
sessions;  bnt  in  cases  of  difficulty  the  assistance  of 
counsel  is  obtained.  On  the  indictment  are  indorsed 
the  names  of  the  witnesses  intended  to  be  examined 
before  the  grand  jury.  Here  we  must  leave  it  for  a 
time,  merely  adding  that  of  course  any  number  of  in- 
dictments may  be  preferred  against  the  same  person  at 
the  same  time  for  distinct  offences. 

A  criminal  information  is  a  complaint  by  the  Grown  information, 
in  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  in  respect  of  some  offence,  ^^^fi""''®^  <>^- 
not  a  felony,  whereby  the  offender  is  brought  to  trial 
without  the  previous  finding  by  a  grand  jwry  (y). 

These  criminal  informations  are  of  two  kinds : — 
L  Informations  e»  ojffuno. 
ii.  Informations  by  the  Master  of  the  Grown  Office. 

An  information  ex  officio  is  a  formal  written  sug-  information  ex 

^ officio. 

(y)  The  term  "  information  "  ii  also  used  of  (i.)  the  charge  made  to  a 
magistrate  of  some  offence  punishable  on  summary  conviction,  ^i.)  A 
complaint  by  one  who  is  taking  proceedings  to  recover  a  penalty,  as  where 
a  statute  awards  a  pecuniary  penalty  upon  conviction  for  a  given  offence, 
and  a  judicial  proceeding  b  instituted  against  some  offender  to  recover 
the  penalty.  Inasmuch  as  the  penalty  is  generally  divided  between  the 
sovereign  and  the  informer,  qui  tarn  pro  doming  regind,  quam  pro  m  tjpso, 
iequitur,  they  are  termed  qui  Utm  actions,  (iii.)  A  complaint  of  the  Crown 
in  the  Chancery  or  Eichequer  Division  in  respect  of  some  civil  claim. 
Qr.)  An  information  quo  warranto  is  a  remedy  in  the  Queen's  Bench 
Division  given  to  the  Crown  against  such  as  have  usurped  or  intruded 
into  any  office  or  franchise. 
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gestion  of  an  offence,  filed  by  the  Attorney-General  in 
the  Queen's  Bench  Diyision.  It  lies  for  misdemeanors 
only ;  for  in  treason  and  other  felonies  it  is  the  policy 
of  the  English  law  that  a  man  should  not  be  put  upon 
his  trial  until  the  necessity  for  that  course  has  been 
shewn  by  the  oath  of  the  grand  jury.  The  reason  for 
the  exceptional  proceeding  without  the  grand  jury  is 
that  some  cases  will  not  admit  of  the  delay  involved  in 
the  usual  course  of  events,  Thus,  the  proper  objects 
of  this  kind  of  information  are  such  enormous  mis- 
demeanors as  peculiarly  tend  to  disturb  or  endanger 
the  government,  or  to  interfere  with  the  course  of 
public  justice,  or  to  molest  public  officers ;  for  example, 
seditious  libels  or  riots,  obstructing  officers  in  the  exe- 
cution of  their  duties,  bribery,  &c.,  by  magistrates  or 
officers  (z).  If  the  Attorney-General  delays  for  twelve 
months  to  bring  the  case  on  for  trial,  after  due  notice 
the  court  may  authorize  the  defendant  to  do  so.  An 
information  ex  officio  is  in  the  following  form : — 

"  Trinity  Term,  25  Vict. 
^*  Middlesex. — Be  it  remembered  that  Sir  William 
AthertoUf  Knight,  Attorney-Chneral  of  our  Sove^ 
reign  Lady  the  Qtieen,  who  for  our  said  Lady 
the  Qtieen  prosecutes  in  this  behalf  in  his  proper 
person  comes  into  the  court  of  our  said  Lady  the 
Queen  before  the  Queen  herself  at  Westminster^ 
in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  on  "  iSkc,  dc.  (stating 
the  facts,  &c.,  and  concluding  as  in  an  indict- 
ment.) 

Information  by  ii.  Information  by  the  Master  of  the  Crown  Office. — 
c^^^'^Offiw*  "^  formal  written  suggestion  of  an  offence,  filed  in  the 
Queen's  Bench  Division  at  the  instance  of  an  individual, 
by  the  Master  of  the  Grown  Office,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  grand  jury.  Here,  a  point  in  which  this 
differs  from  the  former  kind  of  information^  the  leave 

(«)  4  Bl.  308. 
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of  the  court  has  tq  be  obtained.  It  lies  only  for  mis- 
demeanors, usually  those  of  a  gross  and  notorious 
kind,  which,  on  account  of  their  magnitude  or  perni- 
cious example,  deserve  the  most  public  animadversion 
(those  peculiarly  tending  to  disturb  the  government 
being  usually  left  to  the  Attorney-General  as  above), 
for  example,  bribery  at  elections,  aggravated  libels,  &c. 

The  course  of  proceedings  is  the  following : — An  ap-  Proceedings  on 
plication  is  made  for  a  rule  to  shew  cause  why  a^^^/oa^e^ 
criminal  information  should  not  be  filed  against  the  Crown  Office, 
party  complained  of.  This  application  must  be  founded 
upon  an  affidavit  disclosing  all  the  material  facts  of 
the  case.    If  the  court  grants  a  rule  nm^  it  is  after- 
wards, upon  cause  being  shewn,  discharged  or  made 
absolute  as  in  ordinary  cases. 

The  form  of  this  kind  of  information  is  similar  to 
that  of  an  information  ex  officio,  substituting  the  name 
of  the  Queen's  coroner  and  attorney  for  that  of  the 
Attorney-General. 

When  a  criminal  information  has  been  filed  either  information, 
by  the  Attorney-General  ex  officio  or  by  the  Master  of  °^  "*  * 
the  Grown  Office,  it  must  be  tried  in  the  usual  manner 
by  a  petty  jury  of  the  county  where  the  ofience  arose. 
For  that  purpose,  unless  the  case  is  of  such  importance 
as  to  call  for  a  trial  at  bar,  it  is  sent  down  by  writ  of 
Nin  PriuB  into  that  county  and  tried  either  by  a  com- 
mon or  special  jury  like  a  civil  action.  If  the  defendant 
is  found  guilty,  he  must  afterwards  receive  judgment 
from  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  (a). 

Coroner's  InquisUion  (b). 

A  coroner's  inquisition  is  the  record  of  the  finding  Coroner's 
of  the  jury  sworn  to  inquire,  super  visum  corporis,  con-  *°^°'*'*  **"• 


(a)  4  Bl.  808. 
(6)  Y.  p.  302. 
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ceming  the  death.  On  this  a  person  may  be  proseonted 
for  murder  or  manslaughter  without  the  intervention 
of  a  grand  jury,  for  the  finding  of  the  coroner's  jury  is 
itself  equivalent  to  the  finding  of  a  grand  jury.  The 
defendant  is  arraigned  on  the  inquisition  as  on  an  in- 
dictment; and  the  subsequent  proceedings  are  the 
same.  The  practice  is,  when  a  prisoner  stands  charged 
on  a  coroner's  inquisition  with  murder  or  manslaughter, 
to  take  him  before  the  magistrate  and  to  prefer  also  an 
indictment  against  him.  Of  course  he  is  tried  both  on 
the  inquisition  and  the  indictment  at  the  same  time. 
Thus,  tiie  sum  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  the  finding 
of  the  coroner's  jury  and  the  inquisition  are  practically 
disregarded  and  useless  as  far  as  criminal  proceedings 
are  concerned. 


Proceedings 
before  the 
coroner. 


The  inqniiio 
tion. 


The  proceedings  are  shortly  the  following:— On  re- 
ceiving due  notice  of  the  sudden  or  violent  death,  the 
coroner  issues  his  precept  to  the  officers  of  the  place 
where  the  body  lies  dead,  requiring  them  to  summon  a 
jury  (which  must  consist  of  twelve  at  least),  and  names 
the  time  and  place  of  inquiry.  At  the  court  the  jury 
are  sworn,  and  then  view  the  body.  The  witnesses  are 
examined  on  oath,  and  their  evidence  is  put  into  writ- 
ing by  the  coroner.  He  has  authority  to  bind  by 
recognizance  all  material  witnesses  to  appear  at  the 
assizes  to  prosecute  and  give  evidence;  and  he  must 
certify  and  subscribe  the  evidence  and  all  such  recog- 
nizances and  the  inquisition  before  him  taken,  and 
deliver  the  same  to  the  proper  officer  of  the  court  in 
which  the  trial  is  to  be,  before  or  at  the  opening  of  the 
court  (c). 

The  inquisition  consists  of  thtee  parts :  the  caption 
or  incipitur,  the  verdict  of  the  jury,  and  the  attesta- 
tion (d).    The  rules  as  to  certainty,  description,  &c.. 


(c)  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  4. 

((f)  For  example,  v.  Arch.  131. 
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which  preyail  in  the  case  of  an  indictment  apply  also 
to  an  inquisition. 

When  the  jury  have  returned  a  verdict  of  murder  or  Committal  for 
manslaughter  against  a  person,  the  coroner  must  com-  ^"^  ^^ 
mit  him  for  trial,  if  present.    If  not  in  custody,  the 
coroner  may  issue  a  warrant  for  his  apprehension,  and 
order  him  to  he  brought  before  himself  or  some  magis- 
trate of  the  jurisdiction  (e). 

From  the  foregoing  inquiry  we  find  that,  apart  from  Proceedings 
proceedings  by  way  of  summary  conviction,  practically  JJ^'th«m  bV 
the  only  modes  of  criminal  procedure  are  by  way  of  indictment, 
indictment  or  information.     Of  these  the  former  is 
much  the  more  common;   and,  unless  anything  be 
stated  to  the  contrary,  it  will  be  this  mode  that  will  be 
kept  in  view  in  the  succeeding  pages  (/). 

We  have  already  seen  (ff)  that  a  private  individual  is  Director  of 
not  obliged  to  set  the  law  in  motion  for  the  prosecution  ^  °^Ji^^"*"' 
of  a  criminal.  But  when  he  has  given  information  or 
made  complaint  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  on  which 
the  party  charged  with  an  indictable  offence  has  been 
apprehended;  he  is  then  obliged  to  give  evidence  before 
such  justice ;  and  if  the  accused  is  committed  for  trial 
he  may  be,  and  usually  is,  bound  over  by  recognizance 
to  prosecute  and  give  evidence  (h). 

In  order,  however,  to  provide  more  effectually  for  the 
prosecution  of  offences,  an  Act  has  recently  been  passed 
to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  Director  of  Public 
Prosecutions  with  a  staff  of  assistants  (i). 

The  duty  of  the  Director  of  Public  Prosecutions  is 

(e)  As  to  bail  by  coroners,  v.  p.  322. 

(f)  The  old  mode  of  trial  by  appeal,  involving  a  tiial  by  battle,  abolished 
after  Thornton's  Case  (t  B.  &  Aid.  405),  by  59  Geo.  3,  c.  46,  may  just  be 
mentioned. 

(g)  Ante,  p.  94. 

(A)  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  42,  ss.  IQ,  20. 
(0  42  &  43  Vict.  c.  22. 
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set  forth  to  be — to  institnte,  nndertake,  or  carry  on, 
under  the  saperintendence  of  the  Attorney-General, 
criminal  proceedings  (whether  in  the  Court  for  Crown 
Gases  Beserved,  before  sessions  of  oyer  and  terminer  or 
of  the  peace,  before  magistrates  or  otherwise),  and  to 
give  such  adyice  and  assistance  to  chief  officers  of  police, 
clerks  to  justices,  and  other  persons,  whether  officers  or 
not,  concerned  in  any  criminal  proceeding,  respecting 
the  conduct  of  that  proceeding,  as  may  be  for  the  time 
being  prescribed  under  the  Act,  or  may  be  directed  in 
a  special  case  by  the  Attorney-General  (j). 

The  regulations  (which  are  to  be  made  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Attorney-General,  and  after  being  laid 
before  Parliament  to  be  approved  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor and  a  Secretary  of  State)  (h)  are  to  provide  for 
the  Director  of  Public  Prosecutions  taking  action  in 
cases  which  appear  to  be  of  importance  or  difficulty,  or 
in  which  special  circumstances,  or  the  refasal  or  failure 
of  a  person  to  proceed  with  a  prosecution,  appear  to 
render  the  action  of  such  Director  necessary  to  secure 
the  due  prosecution  of  an  offender  (L) 

The  Act  also  provides  for  the  transmission  to  the 
Director  of  Public  Prosecutions  of  all  recognizances,  in- 
quisitions, depositions,  &c.,  whenever  he  undertakes 
any  criminal  proceeding,  or  when  a  prosecution  which 
has  been  instituted  is  not  proceeded  with  within  a 
reasonable  time  (m). 

When  a  criminal  proceeding  is  undertaken  by  the 
Director  of  Public  Prosecutions,  it  is  not  necessary  for 
any  person  to  be  bound  over  to  prosecute,  and  any 
person  who  has  been  bound  over  is  released  from  his 
obligation  (n). 


0)  42  &  43  Vict.  c.  22,  g.  2. 
(A)  Ibid.  8.  8. 
(0  Ibid.  s.  2. 
(m)  Ibid.  s.  5. 
(n)  Ibid.  s.  7. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

PLAGB  OF  TBIAL. 

Ws  have  already  intimated  (o)  that  the  venne  in  the  Place  of  trial 
indictment,  or  place  from  which  the  grand  jury  who  ^^^y  J^  j^ 
have  found  the  bill  have  come,  is  also,  in  regular  course,  which  the 
the  place  where  the  trial  is  had-     It  is  now  neces- ^^ifted. 
sary  to  ascertain  what  that  place  is.    The  general 
common  law  rule  is,  that  the  venue  should  be  the 
jurisdiction  within  which  the  offence  is  committed; 
whether  such  jurisdiction  be  a  county,  a  division  of  a 
county,  a  district  including  more  than  a  county,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  or  a  borough. 
To  the  general  rule  many  exceptions  have  been  made  Exceptions, 
by  statute;  and  these  we  now  proceed  to  enumerate 
and  classify : — 

i.  The  venue  may  be  laid  in  any  county  (p)  for  the  in  anj  oonnty. 
following  offences : — 

Extortion  (;). 

Besisting  or  assaulting  officers  of  the  excise  (r). 

Offences  against  the  revenue  of  the  customs  (a). 

Endeavouring  to  seduce  soldiers  or  sailors  from  their 
duty,  or  inciting  them  to  mutiny  (t), 

ii.  The  venue  may  be  laid  in  the  county  where  the  in  county  of 


cnme,  or 
""  where  defen* 

(o)  T.  p.  326.  dant  is  appre- 

(p)  ^7  **  county  "  in  this  chapter  mnst  be  understood  county,  division  of  hended  or  in 
county,  district,  or  borough,  as  the  case  may  be.  custody. 

(q)  ▼.  31  Eliz.  c.  5,  s.  4. 
(r)  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  53,  s.  43. 
(»)  16  &  17  Vict,  c  107,  s.  304. 
(0  37  Geo.  3,  c.  70,  s.  2  ;  57  Geo.  3,  c.  7. 
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offence  was  committed,  or  where  the  offender  is  appre- 
hended, or  is  in  custody : — 

Forgery,  or  uttering  forged  notes  (u). 

Bigamy  (the  second  marriage  being  the  offence)  (t;). 

Larceny  or  embezzlement  by  persons  in  the  public 
service,  or  the  police  (w). 

Offences  relating  to  the  Post  Office :  (if  committed 
upon  a  mail,  or  person  conveying  letters,  or  in  respect 
of  a  post-letter,  chattel,  money,  &c.,  sent  by  post,  the 
venue  may  be  either  as  above,  or  any  county  through 
any  part  of  which  the  mail,  person,  letter,  chattel,  &c., 
has  passed  in  due  course  of  conveyance  by  post)  (x). 

In  coanty  of        iii.  Either  where  the  offence  was  committed,  or  in 


cnme  or        ^^^^  adjoining  county : — 


adjoining 
countj. 


Plundering  a  wrecked  ship  (y). 

Where  the  offence  was  committed  within  the  county 
of  a  city  or  town  corporate  (except  London,  West- 
minster, or  Southwark),  e.ff.,  Berwick,  Newcastle,  Bris- 
tol, Chester,  Exeter,  and  Hull,  it  may  be  tried  in  the 
next  adjoining  county  (z). 

Where  a  felony  or  misdemeanor  is  committed  on  the 
boundary  of  two  or  more  counties,  or  within  five  hundred 
yards  of  the  boundary,  or  is  begun  in  one  county  and 
completed  in  another,  the  venue  may  be  laid  in  either 
county  (a). 


(ti)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  98,  b.  41. 
(o)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  8.  57. 
(w)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  8.  70. 
(»)  7  Wm.  4  &  1  Vict,  c  36,  a.  37. 
0^)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  8.  64. 

(«)  38  Geo.  3,  c.  52 ;  51  Geo.  3,  c.  100 ;  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  55,  6s.  19,  21 , 
23,  24 ;  c.  100,  8.  23. 
(a)  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  12. 
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iv.  Where  the  offender  i^  or  is  brought : —  County  in 

which  defen- 

Offences  against  the  customs  on  the  high  seas,  the  bronght'^ " 
offender  coming  to  land  (b). 

Forcing  on  shore,  or  leaving  behind  in  any  place  out 
of  the  Queen's  dominions  any  of  the  crew  (c). 

y.  In  either  county,  where  the  offence  was  committed  Where  the 
partly  in  one,  partly  in  another :—  "^Z7^ 

partly  in  one 

Uttering  counterfeit  coin  in  one  county  and  within  county,  partly 
ten  days  uttering  in  another ;  or  two  persons  acting  in  ^^  '^®'^«'* 
concert  in  two  or  more  counties  (d). 

Larceny,  simple  or  compound,  is  committed  in  one 
county  and  the  thief  carries  the  goods  into  another; 
he  may  be  indicted  for  the  simple  or  compound  larceny 
in  the  county  where  he  committed  it ;  or  as  for  simple 
larceny  in  the  county  into  which,  or  in  any  of  the 
counties  through  which,  he  carried  the  goods  (e). 

Conspiracy,  &c.,  where  acts  are  done  in  furtherance 
of  the  design  in  different  counties. 

Libels,  threatening  letters,  challenges,  &c.,  either  in 
the  county  from  which  sent,  or  where  received. 

And,  generally,  where  the  offence  is  begun  in  one 
county  and  completed  in  another,  the  venue  may  be 
laid  in  either  county  (/). 

vi.  In  felonies  or  misdemeanors  committed  upon  any  Offences  com- 
person,  or  on,  or  in  respect  of  any  property,  in  or  upon  JJu^^g^y 
any   coach,  cart^  or  other  carriage  employed  in  any  land  or  water, 
journey,  or  any  vessel  employed  in  river,   canal,  or 
inland  navigation,  the  venue  may  be  laid  in  any  county 


(6)  16  &  17  Vict,  c  107,  8,  275. 

(c)  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  104,  88.  207,  520. 

((Q  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  99,  s.  28. 

le)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  114;  v.  Arch.  36. 

(/)  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  8.  12. 
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Receive  IB, 
where  tried. 


AcceMorief, 
where  tried. 


Blow,  &C., 
followed  by 
death. 


RetumiDg 
from  trans- 
portation, &c. 


through  which  the  coach,  or  through  which  or  between 
which  the  yessel  passed  in  the  journey  (g). 

vii.  Beceivers  of  stolen  property  whether  charged  as 
accessories  after  the  fact,  or  with  a  substantive  felony, 
or  with  a  misdemeanor  only,  may  be  tried  in  the  county 
in  which  they  have  or  had  the  property  in  their  pos- 
session, or  in  which  the  principal  may  be  tried  (&). 

yiii.  In  the  case  of  felonies  wholly  committed  within 
England  or  Ireland,  accessories  before  the  fiskct  (who, 
however,  may  now  be  tried  in  all  respects  as  if  principal 
felons  (f)),  and  accessories  after  the  fact,  may  be  tried 
(a)  by  any  court  which  has  jurisdiction  to  try  the  prin- 
cipal ;  or  (b)  in  any  county  in  which  the  act  by  reason 
of  which  such  person  is  an  accessory  has  been  com- 
mitted. In  other  cases  (t.e.,  when  not  wholly  committed 
within  England  or  Ireland),  by  any  court  having  juris- 
diction to  try  the  principal  felony  or  any  felonies 
committed  in  any  county  in  which  the  accessory  is 
apprehended  or  in  custody  (j). 

ix.  Where  any  person  being  feloniously  striken, 
poisoned,  or  otherwise  hurt  upon  the  sea,  or  at  any 
place  out  of  England  and  Ireland,  dies  in  England  or 
Ireland,  or  vice  versa,  the  offence  may  be  dealt  with  in 
any  county  in  England  or  Ireland  in  which  the  death, 
or  the  stroke,  poisoning,  or  hurt  happened  (k). 

z.  In  indictments  for  being  at  large  before  the  expira- 
tion of  a  sentence  of  transportation  or  penal  servitude, 
the  venue  may  be  laid  either  in  the  county  where  the 
defendant  is  apprehended,  or  in  that  from  which  he  was 
ordered  to  be  transported,  &c.  (Z). 


(g)  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  13. 

(A)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  96. 

(0  ▼.  p.  37. 

0)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  94,  s.  7. 

(;t)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  10. 

(0  5  Geo.  4,  c.  84,  s.  22 ;  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  3,  s.  3. 
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xi.  As  to  offences  committed  abroad : —  Offences  com- 

mitted abroad. 

Where  treason  or  misprision  of  treason  is  committed 

out  of  the  realm  (t.^.,  out  of  the  United  Kingdom  of 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland),  the  venue  may  be  laid  in 

Middlesex,  if  the  trial  is  to  be  in  the  Queen's  Bench 

Division,  or  in  such  county  as  the  Queen  names,  if  she 

appoints  a  commission  to  try  the  offence  (m). 

When  a  subject  of  the  Queen  commits  homicide  on 
land  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  he  is  tried  in  any 
county  in  England  or  Ireland  where  he  is  apprehended 
or  is  in  custody  (n). 

For  offences  committed  on  the  high  seas  and  other 
places  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty  (o),  the 
offender  may  be  tried  in  any  county  where  he  is  in 
custody;  the  place  of  custody  being  the  prison  to 
which  the  committing  justice  or  justices  would  have 
committed  the  offender  for  an  offence  on  land  within 
his  or  their  jurisdiction  (p) ;  or  if  the  crime  is  an  in- 
dictable offence  mentioned  in  one  of  the  Consolidated 
Acts,  also  where  he  is  apprehended  (;). 

In  the  case  of  indictments  preferred  at  the  Central  c.  a  c. 
Criminal  Court,  the  district  within  its  jurisdiction  (r) 
is  to  be  deemed  as  one  county,  and  the  venue  is 
"  Central  Criminal  Court,  to  wit."    Offences  committed  Detached  paru 
in  detached  parts  of  counties  may  be  dealt  with  as  if  ^^  countiea. 
committed  in  the  county  wholly  or  in  part  surround- 
ing («). 

(m)  35  Hen.  8,  c.  2,  8.  1. 

(fi)  24  &  25  Vict,  c  100,  s.  9. 

(o)  As  to  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralty,  &c,  r.  p.  294. 

(p)  7  Geo.  4,  c.  38 ;  7  Vict.  c.  2,  8.  3. 

(q)  y.  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  8.  27  ;  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  2 ;  18  &  19  Vict.  c.  91, 8.  21 ; 
30  &  31  Vict,  c  124,  8.  11 ;  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  115 ;  c.  97,  8.  72 ; 
c.  98,  8.  50 ;  c.  99,  8.  36 ;  c.  100,  8.  68. 

(r)  T.  p.  296. 

(s)  2  &  3  Vict.  c.  82,  8.  1. 
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THE  GRAND  JURY. 

The  bill  of  indictment  (as  yet  it  is  only  a  "  bill,"  and 
is  not  correctly  termed  an  indictment  until  found  true 
by  the  grand  jury)  haying  been  drawn  up,  the  next 
step  is  to  submit  it  to  the  grand  jury. 

The  grand  Who  are  the  grand  jury  ?    The  sheriff  of  every 

chSen.^^  county  is  required  to  return  to  every  sessions  of  the 
peace,  and  every  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and 
of  gaol  delivery,  twenty-four  good  and  loyal  men  of  the 
county  "  to  inquire  into,  present,  do  and  execute  all 
those  things  which,  on  the  part  of  our  Lady  the  Queen, 
shall  then  be  commanded  them."  Grand  jurors  at  the 
assizes,  or  at  the  borough  sessions  (at  the  latter  they 
must  be  burgesses,  5  &  6  Wm.  4,  c.  76,  s.  121),  do  not 
require  any  qualification  by  estate;  at  the  county 
sessions  they  must  have  the  qualification  required  of 
petty  jurors  (t).  At  the  assizes,  the  grand  jury  gene- 
rally consists  of  gentlemen  of  the  highest  position  in 
the  county. 

The  grand  jury  After  the  court  has  been  opened  in  the  usual  way  by 
^h^edL^  the  crier  making  proclamation,  the  names  of  those 
summoned  on  the  grand  jury  are  called.  As  many  as 
appear  upon  this  panel  are  sworn.  They  must  number 
twelve  at  least,  but  not  more  than  twenty-three,  so 
that  twelve  may  be  a  majority.  The  usual  proclama- 
tion against  vice  and  profaneness  is  read ;  and  then 
the  person  presiding  in  the  court — the  judge  at  the 

(0  6  Geo.  4,  c.  50,  8.  1. 
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Bssizes,  the  chairman  at  the  county  sessions,  the 
recorder  at  the  horoagh  sessions— charges  the  grand 
jury.  The  object  of  this  charge  is  to  assist  the  grand 
jury  in  coming  to  a  right  coDclnsion,  by  directing  their 
attention  to  points  which  require  special  attention. 
He  explains  the  force  of  any  recent  enactments,  or  any 
not  frequently  applied,  which  bear  upon  the  matters 
laid  before  them.  He  also  draws  their  attention,  if 
necessary,  to  crimes  which  are  liable  to  be  confused, 
for  example,  larceny  and  embezzlement ;  and  in  general 
directs  their  inquiries  to  the  proper  channel. 

The  charge  haying  been  delivered,  the  grand  jury  ExaminaUon  of 
withdraw  to  their  own  room,  having  received  the  bills  Jhe'^^^^Jr 
jof  indictment.  The  witnesses  whose  names  are  in- 
dorsed on  the  bill  are  sworn  as  they  come  to  be 
examined  in  the  grand  jury  room ;  the  oath  being  ad- 
ministered by  the  foreman,  who,  as  each  witness  is 
examined,  writes  his  initials  opposite  to  the  name  on 
the  back  of  the  bill  {u).  Only  the  witnesses  for  the 
prosecution  are  examined,  seeing  that  the  function  of 
the  grand  jury  is  merely  to  inquire  whether  there  is 
sufficient  ground  to  put  the  accused  on  his  trial.  If  The  finding  of 
the  majority  of  them  think  that  the  evidence  adduced  tJ'^g'M'dJu'T- 
makes  out  a  sufficient  case,  the  words  "  a  true  bill "  are 
indorsed  on  the  back  of  the  bill ;  if  they  are  of  the 
opposite  opinion,  the  words  "  not  a  true  bill "  are  so 
indorsed,  and  in  this  case  the  bill  is  said  to  be  ignored. 
They  may  find  a  true  bill  as  to  the  charge  in  one  count, 
and  ignore  that  in  another ;  or  as  to  one  defendant  and 
not  as  to  another ;  but  they  cannot,  like  a  petty  jury^ 
return  a  special  or  conditional  finding,  or  select  parts 
of  the  counts  as  true  and  reject  the  rest.  When  one 
or  more  bills  are  found,  the  grand  jury  come  into 
court  and  hand  the  bills  to  the  clerk  of  arraigns,  or 
clerk  of  the  peace,  who  states  to  the  court  the  name  of 
the  prisoner,  the  charge,  and  the  indorsement  of  the 

(u)  19  &  20  Vict.  c.  54,  s.  1. 
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grand  jury.  They  then  retire  and  consider  other  bills, 
until  all  are  disposed  of;  after  which  they  are  dis- 
charged by  judge,  chairman,  or  recorder,  presiding. 

CoDflequences  If  the  bill  is  throwu  out  or  "  cut,"  although  it  cannot 
of  the  bill  being  ggaJn  ^0  preferred  to  the  grand  jury  during  the  same 
assizes  or  sessions,  it  may  be  preferred  and  found  at 
subsequent  assizes  or  sessions,  of  course  within  the 
time  limited,  if  there  be  any  time  so  limited  (t^).  We 
may  anticipate,  by  reminding  the  reader  that  this 
cannot  be  done  in  respect  of  the  same  offence  if  the 
petty  jury  have  returned  a  verdict ;  unless,  indeed,  the 
prisoner  is  acquitted,  on  a  charge  of  felony,  merely  on 
the  ground  that  the  proof  establishes  an  act  short  of 
the  felony  charged,  but  which  amounts  to  a  mis- 
demeanor, or  another  kind  of  felony.  In  such  case 
the  court  orders  him  to  be  detained ;  and  the  proper 
course  is  to  take  him  before  the  magistrate  again. 

Bills  preferred      We  have  pursued  the  ordinary  method  of  criminal 
without  procedure  by  supposing  that,  in  the  first  instance,  there 

examination     has  been  au  examination  before  the  magistrate.    But 

mai^trate.  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  always  take  place.  With  certain  excep- 
tions, a  person  may  prefer  a  bill  of  indictment  against 
another  before  the  grand  jury  without  any  previous 
inquiry  into  the  truth  of  the  accusation  before  a  ma- 
gistrate. This  general  right  was,  at  one  time,  an 
universal  right,  and  was  often  the  engine  of  tyranny 
and  abuse.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  an  innocent 
man's  character  might  be  injured,  or  at  least  how  he 
might  be  put  to  great  expense  and  inconvenience  in 
defending  himself  against  a  charge  founded  on  a  true 
bill  returned  by  the  grand  jury,  who  have  heard  only 
the  evidence  for  the  prosecution.  A  substantial  check 
Vexatious  was  put  upou  this  grievance  by  the  Vexatious  Indict- 
indictments     meuts  Act  (w).    It  providcs  that  no  bill  of  indictment 

(c)  Arch.  84.     v.  p.  334. 
(w)  22  &  23  Vict.  c.  17. 
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for  any  of  the  offences  ennmerated  below  shall  be  pre- 
sented to  or  found  by  a  grand  jnry  unless  one  of  the 
following  steps  has  been  taken : — (a)  The  prosecutor 
or  other  person  presenting  such  indictment  has  been 
bound  by  recognizance  to  prosecute  or  give  evidence 
against  the  accused ;  or  (b)  the  accused  has  been  com- 
mitted to  or  detained  in  custody,  or  has  been  bound  by 
recognizance  to  appear  to  answer  an  indictment  for 
such  offence  (x) ;  or  (c)  unless  the  indictment  has  been 
preferred  by  the  direction,  or  with  the  consent  in 
writing,  of  a  judge  of  the  High  Court,  or  the  Attorney 
or  Solicitor-General  of  England,  if  the  offence  has  been 
committed  in  England ;  or  of  a  judge  of  one  of  the 
superior  courts  of  law  in  Dublin,  or  the  Attorney  or 
Solicitor-General  of  Ireland,  if  the  offence  has  been 
committed  in  Ireland ;  or  (d)  in  case  of  an  indictment 
for  perjury,  by  the  direction  of  any  court,  judge,  or 
public  functionary,  authorized  by  14  &  15  Yict.  c.  100^ 
to  direct  a  prosecution  for  perjury.  The  offences  Offencea  detit 
referred  to  are : — Perjury,  subornation  of  perjury,  ^^^  *°  *  " 
conspiracy,  obtaining  money  or  property  by  false  pre- 
tences, keeping  a  gambling  house,  keeping  a  disorderly 
house,  indecent  assault ;  and  now,  by  the  Debtors  Act, 
1869  (y),  any  misdemeanor  under  the  second  part  of 
that  Act.  The  object  of  this  salutary  jprovision  was 
furthered  by  a  subsequent  statute  (z),  one  section  of 
which  (sect.  2)  allows  the  court  trying  an  indictment 
for  any  of  such  offences,  in  its  discretion,  to  order  the 
prosecutor  to  pay  costs  and  expenses  to  the  accused  in 
the  event  of  the  latter's  acquittal. 


(x)  See  8.  2  as  to  a  justice  refusing  to  commit  or  Vail. 
(y)  32  &  33  Vict,  c  62,  s.  18. 
(4)  30  &  31  Vict,  c  35. 
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PBO0E8& 

Process,  Thb  grand  jury  have  foand  a  true  bill.    The  next  point 

to  be  considered  is  the  process  (the  writs  or  judicial 
means)  issued,  or  made  to  proceed^  to  compel  the  atten- 
dance of  the  accused  to  answer  the  charge.  Of  course 
this  is  not  required  if  he  is  in  custody  or  surrenders  to 
his  bail ;  in  such  case  he  may  be  tried  as  soon  as  is 
convenient.  If  he  is  in  custody  of  another  court  for 
some  other  offence,  the  course  is  to  remove  him  by  a 
writ  of  habeas  carpus,  and  bring  him  up  to  plead.  But 
if  he  is  already  in  the  custody  of  the  same  court,  there 
is  no  need  for  such  writ  (a). 

when  it  issues.  If,  howcver,  an  indictment  has  been  found  in  the 
absence  of  the  accused,  he  having  fled  or  secreted  him- 
self BO  as  to  avoid  the  warrant  of  arrest,  or  has  not 
been  bound  Qver  to  appear  at  the  assizes  or  sessions, 
then  process  must  issue  to  bring  him  into  court.  It  is 
contrary  to  the  policy  and  humanity  of  the  English 
law  to  try  an  indictment  in  the  absence  of  the 
accused  (b). 

Warrant  Proccss  in  Ordinary  cases  is  now  regulated  by  11  & 

magutrate*  12  Yict.  c.  42,  s.  3.  When  an  indictment  has  been 
found  at  the  assizes  or  sessions  against  some  person 
who  is  at  large,  the  clerk  of  indictments,  or  clerk 
of  the  peace,  after  such  assizes  or  sessions,  upon  the 
application  of  the  prosecutor  or  any  person  on  his 


(a)  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  35,  s.  10. 
(6)  But  V.  p.  361. 
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behalfy  will  grant  a  certificate  of  such  indictment 
haying  been  found.  Upon  production  of  this  certifi* 
cate  to  any  justice  of  the  jurisdiction  where  the  offence 
is  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  or  in  which  the 
accused  resides,  or  is,  or  is  suspected  of  residing  or 
being,  such  justice  may  and  must  issue  his  warrant  to 
apprehend  the  person  so  indicted  and  bring  him  before 
some  justice  of  the  jurisdiction,  who,  upon  proof  by 
oath  that  the  person  present  is  the  person  indicted, 
will,  without  further  inquiry  or  examination,  commit 
him  for  trial  or  admit  him  to  bail  (c).  Provision  is 
also  made  for  the  backing  of  such  warrant  if  the 
accused  is  out  of  the  above  jurisdiction  (d).  If  he  is 
already  in  prison,  the  justice  must  issue  his  warrant 
to  the  gaoler  ordering  him  to  detain  him  until  re-^ 
moved  by  haheas  corpus  or  otherwise  in  due  course  of 
law  (c). 

Another  mode  of  proceeding  is,  for  the  court  before  Bench  warrant, 
whom  the  ii^dictment  is  found  to  issue  a  heneh  warrant 
for  the  arrest  of  the  accused,  and  to  bring  him  imme- 
diately before  such  court.  At  the  assizes  it  is  signed 
by  the  judge,  at  sessions  by  two  justices  of  the  peace. 
Any  judge  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division,  upon  affi- 
davit or  certificate  that  an  indictment  has  been  found) 
or  information  filed  in  that  court,  may  issue  his  war- 
rant for  apprehending  and  holding  the  accused  to 
bail;  and  in  default  of  bail  he  may  commit  him  to 
prison  (/). 

In  cases  not  provided  for  as  above,  the  following  are  Process  in 
the  steps.    In  miademeanorBy  when  the  indictment  is  ^^^"  *^*** 
found,  a  writ  of  venire  faei<is  ad  respondendum  (which 
may  be  issued  by  the  Queen's  Bench  Division,  a  judge 
of  assize,  or  a  court  of  quarter  sessions)  is  issued,  its 


(c)  11  &  12  VicL  c.  42,  s.  3. 

(d)  Ibid.  ft.  11. 

(e)  Ibid.  8.  3. 

If)  48  Geo.  3,  c.  58,  s.  1. 
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nature  being  a  summons  to  cause  the  party  to  appear. 
If  he  makes  default  in  appearing  to  answer  to  this 
writ,  a  writ  of  distringas  may  be  issued  from  time  to 
time.  If  he  still  fails  to  appear,  and  the  sheriff  makea 
return  that  he  has  no  lands,  a  writ  of  capias  ad  respon- 
dendum^ commanding  the  sheriff  to  take  his  body  to 
answer  the  charge,  may  be  issued ;  and  if  he  is  not 
taken  upon  the  first  capias,  a  second  and  a  third, 
termed  an  alias  and  a  pluries,  may  issue.  Upon  an 
indictment  for  felony  a  capias  may  issue  in  the  first 
instance. 


Outlawry, 


in  misde- 
meanors, 


in  felonies. 


If  none  of  these  modes  of  nummary  process  are 
effectual,  the  accused  is  liable  to  cutiawrf/,  the  conse- 
quences differing  according  as  the  charge  is  one  of 
misdemeanor  or  of  felony. 

First,  in  the  case  of  misdemeanors. — ^The  proceedings 
are  by  venire  facias,  distringas,  capias,  alias  capias, 
pluries  capias,  as  above.  If  none  of  these  measures 
accomplish  their  object,  a  writ  of  eosigent  is  awarded, 
by  which  the  sheriff  is  required  to  proclaim  or  exact 
the  defendant,  and  call  him  five  successiye  county  court 
days,  charging  him  to  appear  upon  pain  of  outlawry. 
The  defendant  still  not  appearing,  on  the  fifth  county 
court  day  judgment  of  outlawry  is  pronounced  by  one 
of  the  coroners  for  the  county.  The  judgment  of  out- 
lawry in  misdemeanors  operates  as  a  conyiction  of  the 
contempt  for  not  answering  (g). 

In  felonies  (including  treason)  the  proceedings  are 
more  summary,  though  they  are  followed  by  grayer 
consequences.  The  first  process  is  a  capias,  and  the 
other  proceedings  ensue  as  aboye.  The  outlawry 
amounts  to  a  conyiction  or  attainder  of  the  offence 
charged  in  the  indictment,  as  if  the  defendant  had 
been  found  guilty  by  a  jury.    Formerly,  an  outlawed 


(g)  Arch.  89. 
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felon  was  considered  as  literally  out  of  the  pale  of  the 
law,  and  might  be  killed  by  any  one;  but  now,  of 
course,  it  would  be  murder,  unless  the  killing  were 
caused  in  an  endeavour  to  apprehend  him.  Any  one 
may  arrest  an  outlaw  on  a  criminal  prosecution,  either 
of  his  own  head,  or  by  writ  or  warrant  of  eapia$  vHa- 
gatum^  in  order  to  give  him  up  to  the  law  (%). 

The  general  consequences  of  outlawry,  both  in  Consequences 
felonies  and  misdemeanors,  are  the  following: — The®^®'**^*^^'^' 
person  outlawed  is  civiliter  mortwis.  His  goods  are 
forfeited  from  the  exigent ,  his  lands  from  the  outlawry, 
and  the  Act  abolishing  forfeiture  in  general  does  not 
interfere  with  this  (t).  He  cannot  hold  property 
given  or  left  to  him.  He  cannot  sue  on  his  own  con- 
tract,  nor  can  he  sue  for  the  redress  of  any  injury. 
He  may  be  a  witness,  but  cannot  be  a  juror  (j). 

As  to  the  reverml  of  the  outlawry. — If  there  has  Reversal  of 
been  any  mistake  or  omission  in  the  proceedings,  or®^*^^'^^' 
for  other  cause— for  example,  if  the  defendant  was  in 
prison— the  accused  may  have  the  benefit  of  this.  In 
cases  of  felony  he  must  render  himself  into  custody 
and  pay  the  allowance  of  the  writ  of  error  in  person ; 
if  it  be  reversed,  he  must  still  meet  the  indictment. 
In  other  cases  he  may  appear  by  attorney  {k). 

Process  on  informations  is  similar  to  that  on  indict-  Process  on 
ments.     But  the  first  process  is  by  writ  of  subpoena,  informations. 
instead  of  venire ;  and  then,  if  this  is  not  effectual,  a 
capias.     But  if  it  is  necessary  to  proceed  to  outlawry, 
the  first  process  is  hy  venire  facias  (as  in  an  indictment 
for  misdemeanor),  and  not  by  subpoena  (I), 


(A)  4  Bl.  319. 

(t)   33  &  34  Vict.  c.  23,  s.  1. 

(  /)  V.  Bac.  Abr. 

(/fc)  4  &  5  Wm.  3,  c.  18.     y.  Soionum  ▼.  Graham^  5  £11.  &  Bl.  320. 

(0   V.  1  Chit.  Cr.  L.  865. 
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The  appearance  of  the  accused  having  been  enforced 
in  this  way,  or  yolnntarily  made,  the  next  step  is  to 
arraign  him.  Bnt  we  must  first  treat  of  an  excep- 
tional proceeding,  which  sometimes  at  this  stage 
intervenes  to  remove  the  proceedings  to  a  higher 
court. 
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CHAPTEB  IX. 

CERTIOBARI. 

We  baye  already  ascertained  where  the  trial  of  an  Certiorari, 
offence  will,  in  the  regular  coarse  of  things,  take  place. 
But  any  criminal  proceeding  may  be  removed  by  a  writ 
of  certiorari  into  the  Queen's  Bench  Division,  the 
supreme  court  of  criminal  jurisdiction.  This  writ  is 
directed  to  the  inferior  court,  requiring  it  to  return 
the  records  of  an  indictment  or  inquisition  depending 
before  it,  so  that  the  party  may  have  a  trial  in  the 
Queen's  Bench  Division,  or  before  such  justices  as  the 
Queen  shall  assign  to  hear  and  determine  the  cause. 
The  result  is,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  inferior 
court  is  superseded ;  all  proceedings  there  are  illegal, 
unless  the  Queen's  Bench  remands  the  record  back  to 
the  inferior  court  for  trial.  The  proper  time  to  apply  When  the  writ 
for  this  writ  is  before  issue  is  joined  on  the  indictment,  LpH^^for. 
or  at  least  before  the  jury  are  sworn ;  but  it  has  been 
allowed  at  any  time  before  judgment,  and  even  after- 
wards, when  error  does  not  lie.  But  applications  at 
such  a  stage  are  discouraged,  and  special  cause  must  be 
shewn  (w). 

In  what  cases  is  it  granted  ?    It  is  demandable  as  in  what  cases 
of  right  by  the  Crown,  and  issues  as  of  course  when  ^'*****  * 
the  attorney-general  or  other  officer  of  the  crown 
applies  for  it,  either  as  prosecutor  or  as  conducting  the 
defence  on  behalf  of  the  Grown  (n).    Formerly  it  was 
granted  almost  of  course  to  private  prosecutors:  but 


(m)  2  Hawk.  c.  27,  s.  28.     v.  R,  y,  Garside^  2  A.  &  E.  266. 
(n)  /?.  V.  Eaton,  2  T.  R.  89. 
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now  by  them,  as  by  defendants,  leaye  must  be  applied 
for,  and  this  may  be  refused  (o).  It  is  also  provided 
that  no  indictment  (except  indictments  against  bodies 
corporate  not  authorized  to  appear  by  attorney  in  the 
court  in  which  the  indictment  is  preferred)  shall  be 
removed  into  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  or  Central 
Criminal  Court  by  writ  of  certiorari,  either  at  the 
instance  of  prosecutor  or  of  defendant  (except  the 
attorney-general  on  behalf  of  the  Crown)  unless  it  be 
made  to  appear  to  the  court  from  which  the  writ  is  to 
issue,  by  the  party  applying  the  same,  (a)  that  a  fair 
and  impartial  trial  of  the  case  cannot  be  had  in  the 
court  below ;  or  (b)  that  some  question  of  law  of  more 
than  usual  difficulty  and  importance  is  likely  to  arise 
upon  the  trial ;  or  (c)  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  have 
a  view  of  the  premises  in  respect  whereof  the  indict- 
ment is  preferred ;  or  (d)  that  a  special  jury  may  be 
required  to  insure  a  satisfactory  trial  (p).  But,  among 
other  cases,  an  application  by  the  defendant  will  not  be 
granted  for  the  removal  of  an  indictment  for  perjury, 
forgery,  or  other  heinous  misdemeanors  when  the  delay 
tends  to  defeat  the  prosecution  (q),  nor  for  murder  (r). 
Nor  in  general  will  it  be  removed  from  a  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction  where  one  of  the  judges  presides, 
except  by  consent  of  the  prosecutor  («). 

Mode  of  obtain-  The  mode  of  obtaining  the  writ  is  the  following : — 
ing  e  writ,  rjij^^  application  must  be  founded  on  an  affidavit  sug- 
gesting adequate  ground  for  the  removal.  Motion 
must  be  made  in  court,  or  to  a  judge  in  chambers,  and 
leave  obtained,  and  this  whether  the  application  is 
made  on  the  part  of  the  prosecution  or  of  the  defence  (t). 
When  it  is  granted  at  the  instance  of  the  defendant. 


(o)  5  &  6  Wm.  4,  c.  33. 

(p)  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  30,  B.  4. 

Iq)  2  Hawk.  c.  27,  s.  28. 

(r)  Ji,  V.  Meadj  3  D.  &  R.  301. 

(s)  Arch.  104. 

(0  5  &  6  Wm.  4,  c.  33,  s.  1. 
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the  amount  of  recognizance  to  be  entered  into  before  a 
judge  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division,  or  a  justice  of 
the  jurisdiction  where  the  defendant  resides,  by  the  de- 
fendant and  his  bail,  is  ordered  by  the  court  and  indorsed 
on  the  writ  (u).  Moreover,  when  at  the  instance  of  the  Costs. 
defendant,  this  recognizance  must  contain  the  further 
provision  that  the  defendant,  if  convicted,  will  pay  to 
the  prosecutor  his  costs  incurred  subsequent  to  the 
removal  of  the  indictment ;  and  when  at  the  instance 
of  the  prosecutor,  he  must  enter  into  a  recognizance 
with  the  condition  that  he  will  pay  the  defendant,  if 
acquitted,  the  costs  incurred  subsequent  to  such  re- 
moval (v).  And  if  such  recognizance  be  not  entered 
into  by  the  parties  at  whose  instance  the  certiorari 
is  awarded,  the  court  proceeds  to  trial  as  if  the  writ 
had  not  been  awarded  (w).  It  is  after  this  recogni- 
zance has  been  lodged  with  the  clerk  of  assize  or  clerk 
of  the  peace  that  all  proceedings  in  the  court  below  are 
erroneous. 

Provision  is  made  by  statute  (x)  for  the  trial  at  the  Trial  at 
Central  Criminal  Court  of  indictments  or  inquisitions  ' 

for  felonies  or  misdemeanors  committed  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  which  have 
been  removed  bv  certiorari  into  the  Queen's  Bench 
Division;  and  for  the  removal  of  such  indictment  or 
inquisition  by  order  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division 
directly  into  the  Central  Criminal  Court  from  an 
inferior  court. 

(tt)  5  &  6  Wm.  &  M.  c  11 ;  5  &  6  Wm.  4,  c.  33. 

(c)  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  30,  8.  5. 

(w)  Ibid.  8.  7. 

(x)  19  &  20  Vict.  c.  16,  88.  I,  3. 
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A  TRUE  bill  has  been  found  against  the  defendant,  and 
his  attendance  has  been  secured  by  one  of  the  means 
indicated  above.  When  will  he  take  his  trial  at  the 
hands  of  the  petty  jury  ? 

Indictments  for  felony  are  tried  at  the  same  assizes 
or  sessions  at  which  they  are  found  by  the  grand  jury. 
The  trial  may,  however,  be  postponed  to  the  next 
assizes  or  sessions,  on  the  application  of  either  the 
prosecutor  or  the  defendant.  But  he  must  satisfy  the 
court  by  affidavit  that  there  is  sufficient  cause  for  the 
postponement,  such  as  the  illness  or  unavoidable 
absence  of  a  material  witness.  The  defendant  will  be 
detained  in  custody  till  the  trial,  or  admitted  to  bail ; 
or,  if  the  application  for  postponement  is  made  by  the 
prosecution,  the  defendant  may  be  discharged  on  his 
own  recognizances  (y). 

In  fnisdemeanors,  formerly  when  the  defendant  was 
not  in  custody,  it  was  the  practice  not  to  try  him  at 
the  same  assizes  or  sessions  at  which  he  pleaded  not 
guilty  to  the  indictment,  but  to  require  him  to  give 
security  to  appear  at  the  next  assizes  or  sessions.  But 
now  it  is  provided  generally  that, — No  person  prose- 
cuted is  entitled  to  traverse  or  postpone  the  trial  of 
any  indictment  found  against  him  at  any  session  of  the 
peace,  session  of  oyer  and  terminer,  or  of  gaol  delivery ; 
provided  always,  that  if  the  court,  upon  the  application 

(y)  R.  V.  Beardinore,  7  C.  &  \\  497. 
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of  the  person  so  indicted  or  otherwise,  be  of  opinion 
that  he  ought  to  be  allowed  a  farther  time,  either  to 
prepare  for  his  defence  or  otherwise,  such  conrt  may 
adjourn  his  trial  to  the  next  subsequent  session,  upon 
such  terms  as  to  bail  or  otherwise  as  seem  proper  to  the 
court,  and  may  respite  the  recognizances  of  the  prose- 
cutor and  witnesses  accordingly,  in  which  case  the 
prosecutor  and  witnesses  are  bound  to  prosecute  and 
give  evidence  at  such  subsequent  session  without 
entering  into  any  fresh  recognizance  for  that  pur- 
pose (z). 

As  to  the  order  of  trial  of  prisoners  at  the  same  Order  of  trial, 
assizes  or  sessions,  the  indictments  found  are  filed 
by  the  clerk  of  arraigns  or  clerk  of  the  peace  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  received  from  the  grand 
jury.  And,  roughly  speaking,  this  is  the  order  of  trial, 
felonies,  as  a  rule,  being  taken  before  misdemeanors, 
and  cases  in  which  the  defendant  is  in  custody  before  • 
bail  cases.  But  this  arrangement  is  subject  to  the 
discretion  of  the  judge,  who  constantly  sets  it  aside  to 
suit  the  convenience  of  counsel,  and  for  other  purposes. 

ABSAIGNMENT  (a). 

The  arraignment,  or  requiring  the  prisoner  to  answer  Arraignment. 
to  the  charge  of  an  indictable  offence,  consists  of  three 
parts : — 

(a.)  Calling  the  prisoner  to  the  bar  by  name. 

(b.)  Beading  the  indictment  to  him. 

(c.)  Asking  him  whether  he  is  guilty  or  not  of  the 
offence  charged. 

The  former  practice  of  requiring  him  to  hold  up  his 
hand  for  the  purpose  of  identification  is  now  generally 


(z)  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  8.  27. 
(n)  Ad  rathnem — ad  reson — a  rcsn. 
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disused,  unless  it  be  adopted  in  order  to  distinguish 
between  two  or  more  prisoners  who  are  being  arraigned 
at  the  same  time.  Kor  is  the  prisoner  now  asked  how 
he  will  be  tried,  it  being  taken  for  granted  that  he  will 
be  tried  by  a  jury.  He  is  to  be  brought  to  the  bar 
without  irons,  or  any  manner  of  shackles  or  bonds, 
unless  there  is  evident  danger  of  escape.  In  felonies 
he  must  be  placed  at  the  bar  of  the  court,  though  in 
misdemeanors  this  does  not  seem  necessary  (b).  If 
several  defendants  are  charged  in  the  same  indictment, 
they  ought  all  to  be  arraigned  at  the  same  time.  It 
is  usual,  for  convenience'  sake,  to  arraign  several 
prisoners  immediately  in  succession,  and  then  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  trial  of  one,  the  rest  being  put  down  for  the 
time. 

Taking  the  The  indictment  having  been  read  to  the  prisoner, 

P^®*'  the  clerk  of  arraigns,  or  clerk  of  the  peace,  or  other 

proper  officer  of  the  court,  demands  of  him,  "  How  say 
you,  John  Styles,  are  you  guilty  or  not  guilty  ?"  One 
of  three  courses  will  then  be  taken  by  the  prisoner. 
He  will  either 

(a.)  Stand  mute,    (b.)  Confess,  or  say  that  he  is 
guilty,     (c.)  Plead. 

Standing  Standing  mtUe,  that  is,  not  answering  at   all,  or 

™"^®'  answering  irrelevantly.    In  former  times,  if,  in  cases 

of  felony,  this  standing  mute  was  obstinate,  the  sentence 
oi  peine  forte  et  dure  followed  (c)  ;  in  treason  and  mis- 
demeanor the  standing  mute  was  equal  to  a  conviction. 
Later,  in  every  case  it  had  the  force  of  a  conviction  (d). 
If  the  prisoner  was  dumb  ex  visihtione  Dei^  the  trial 
proceeded  as  if  he  had  pleaded  not  guilty.  But  now,  if 
the  prisoner  stands  mute  of  malice,  or  will  not  answer 
directly  to  the  indictment  or  information,  the  court 

(6)  JR.  V.  Lovett,  9  C.  &  P.  462. 

(c)  V.  Reeves**  Hist,  of  Eng.  Law,  ii.  134,  iii.  133,  250,  418. 

(d)  12  Geo.  3,  c.  20. 
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may  order  the  proper  officer  to  enter  a  plea  of  not 
gnilty  on  behalf  of  such  person ;  and  the  plea  so  entered 
has  the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  the  person  had 
actually  so  pleaded  (e).  If  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
muteness  be  of  malice  or  ex  visiiatione  Dei,  a  jury  of 
any  twelve  persons  present  may  be  sworn  to  discover 
this.  If  they  find  him  mute  of  malice,  7  &  8  Geo.  4, 
c.  28,  will  apply ;  if  mute  ex  vtsHaftone  Dei,  the  court 
will  use  such  means  as  may  be  sufficient  to  enable  him 
to  understand  the  charge  and  make  his  answer ;  or  if 
this  be  found  impracticable,  a  plea  of  not  guilty  will 
be  entered  and  the  trial  proceed. 

In  the  event  of  a  doubt  arising  as  to  the  sanity  of  a  Doubt  as  to 
prisoner  at  the  time  of  his  arraignment,  a  jury  will  be  ^^^  ^J  ^ 
sworn  to  ascertain  the  state  of  his  mind.     If  they  find  time  of 
him  insane,  so  that  he  cannot  be  tried  on  the  indict-  *""8^™«'**- 
ment,  it  is  lawful  for  the  court  before  whom  he  is 
brought  to  be  arraigned  to  direct  such  finding  to  be 
recorded;  and  thereupon  to  order  such  person  to  be 
kept  in  strict  custody  until  Her  Majesty's  pleasure  be 
known.     If  he  does  not  seem  able  to  distinguish  be- 
tween a  plea  of  guilty  and  not  guilty,  this  is  enough  to 
justify  the  jury  in  finding  him  of  unsound  mind.     So 
also  if  he  has  not  sufficient  intellect  to  comprehend  the 
nature  or  course  of  proceedings,  so  as  to  make  a  proper 
defence,  and  challenge  jurors,  and  the  like  (/).     It 
will  be  remembered  that  although  the  prisoner  was 
sane  when  the  crime  was  committed,  if  he  appears  to 
be  insane  at  the  time  of  arraignment  (or  indeed  at  any 
subsequent  period),  the  trial  will  be  deferred  until  he 
has  recovered  his  reason  (g). 

We  may  notice  here  that  no  trial  for  felony  can  be  Presence  of 

accused  at  the 

trial. 
.  (<f)  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  28,  s.  2. 

If)  R,  V.  PHtchard,  7  C.  &  P.  303 ;  i?.  v.  Berry,  L.  R.  1  Q.  B.  447 ;  45 
L.  J.  (M.C.)  123. 

{g)  y.  40  Geo.  3,  c.  94,  s.  2.  Insanity  at  the  time  of  the  comnaission  of 
the  crime  is  quite  another  consideration,  and  is  treated  of  elsewhere,  f. 
p.  20. 
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had  except  in  the  presence  of  the  prisoner.  Bat  in 
cases  of  misdemeanor,  after  the  defendant  has  pleaded, 
the  trial  may  go  on,  though  he  is  not  present.  Thns, 
in  a  recent  case  of  perjury,  when  the  defendant  took 
ill,  the  trial  proceeded  during  his  temporary  absence  (A). 
In  indictments  or  informations  for  misdemeanor  in  the 
Queen's  Bench,  the  accused  may  appear  by  attorney. 


(''Onfession,  or 
answer  of 
"  Guilty.' 


»f 


Confession 
before  the 
magistrate  is 
merely 
evidence. 


CONFESSION. 

If  the  accused  makes  a  simple,  unqualified  confession 
that  he  is  guilty  of  the  offence  charged  in  the  indict- 
ment, if  he  adheres  to  this  confession,  the  court  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  award  judgment,  generally  hear- 
ing the  facts  of  the  case  from  the  prosecuting  counsel 
But  the  court  usually  shews  reluctance  to  accept  and 
record  such  confession  in  cases  inyolving  capital  or 
other  great  punishment ;  often  it  advises  the  prisoner 
to  retract  the  confession  and  plead  to  the  indictment. 
The  reason  of  this  is  obyious,  the  defendant  may  not 
fully  understand  the  nature  of  the  charge,  he  may  be 
actuated  by  a  morbid  desire  for  punishment,  &c.  When 
the  prisoner  has  pleaded  guilty,  and  sentence  has  been 
passed,  he  cannot  retract  his  plea  and  plead  not 
guilty  (i).  On  the  other  hand,  a  prisoner  who  has 
pleaded  not  guilty  may,  by  leave  of  the  court,  on  the 
advice  of  his  counsel  or  otherwise,  withdraw  that  plea 
and  plead  guilty  (/). 

A  free  and  voluntary  confession  by  the  defendant 
before  the  magistrate,  if  duly  made  and  satisfactorily 
proved,  is  sufficient  to  warrant  a  conviction  without 
further  corroboration  ;  but,  of  course,  the  whole  of  the 
confession  must  be  taken  into  account,  the  part  favour- 
able to  the  prisoner  as  well  as  that  against  him.  This 
confession,  as  also  any  free  or  voluntary  confession 


(A)  /?.  V.  Castro,  L.  R.  5  Q.  B.  D.  490. 

(0  i?.  V.  Sell,  9  C.  &  P.  34G. 

0)  V.  B.  V.  Brown,  17  L.  J.  (M.C.)  145. 
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made  to  any  other  person,  is  merely  eyidence  (though 
if  nndispnted  no  other  evidence  may  be  needed) ;  and 
is  to  be  widely  distingnished  from  the  confession  in 
court  or  plea  of  guilty. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  we  must  advert  to  Queen's 
the  case  of  one  of  several  co-defendants  turning  Queen*8  «^><^«°<^®* 
evidence.  When  sufficient  evidence  of  a  felony  cannot 
be  obtained  from  other  quarters^  and  when  it  is  per- 
ceived that  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  accused  would 
supply  this  defect^  it  is  usual  for  the  committing 
magistrate  to  hold  out  hope  to  this  one  that  if  he  will 
give  evidence  so  as  to  bring  the  others  to  justice,  he 
himself  will  escape  punishment.  The  approval  of  the 
presiding  judge  will  have  to  be  obtained  (k).  Even 
during  the  trial  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  counsel 
for  the  prosecution,  with  the  consent  of  the  court, 
when  such  a  course  is  necessary  to  secure  a  conyiction, 
takes  one  of  the  defendants  out  of  the  dock  and  puts 
him  in  the  witness-box;  such  prisoner,  of  course, 
obtaining  a  verdict  of  acquittal  (/).  But  as  we  shall 
see  hereafter  more  fully,  the  evidence  of  an  accomplice 
is  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  requires  corro- 
boration (m). 


(A)  E.  y.  Buddt  1  Leach,  115. 
(0  B,  y.  Eowlandy  Rj.  &  M.  401. 
(m)  y.  p.  399. 
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PLEAS. 

riean.  If  the  defendant  neither  stands  mute  nor  confesses,  he 

pleads,  that  is,  he  alleges  some  defensive  matter.  The 
learning  on  the  subject  of  the  different  pleas  has  become 
to  a  great  extent  a  matter  of  history  rather  than  of 
practice,  on  account  of  the  comprehensive  character  of 
the  plea  of  the  general  issue  of  not  guilty,  and  also  on 
account  of  the  right  to  move  in  arrest  of  judgment. 

Their  order.  The  foUowiug  are  the  names  of  the  pleas  in  the  order 
in  which  they  should  be  pleaded : — 


termed  "dUcUary 
pleas." 


i.  Plea  to  the  jurisdiction, 
ii.  Plea  in  abatement, 
iii.  Special  pleas  in  bar, 
(a.)  Autrefois  acquit, 
(b.)  Autrefois  convict. 
-  (  c.)  Autrefois  attaint, 
(d.)  Pardon, 
iv.  General  issue  of  not  guilty. 

Each  of  these  will  ^be  considered  separately.  In  the 
next  chapter  Demurrers  will  be  noticed.  These  Black- 
stone  treats  as  pleas,  whereas  in  truth  they  are  rather 
in  the  nature  of  objections  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
case  in  point  of  law  to  oblige  the  accused  to  plead. 

How  many  It  is  uot  to  be  understood  that  a  defendant  may  in 

re»ortcd*to!**     *^^^  8^  through  the  whole  of  these  pleas,  resorting  to 
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the  snbseqaent  plea  as  a  preyions  one  fails.  The  rule 
is  that  not  more  than  one  plea  can  be  pleaded  to  an  in- 
dictment for  misdemeanor,  or  a  criminal  information. 
In  felonies,  if  the  accused  pleads  in  abatement,  he  may 
afterwards,  if  the  plea  is  adjudged  against  him,  plead 
over  to  the  felony,  that  is,  plead  the  general  issue  of 
not  guilty. 

i.  Plea  to  the  jurisdiction, — When  an  indictment  is  Plea  to  the 
taken  before  a  court  which  has  no  cognizance  of  the  J«'>*^*<^**<»°' 
offence,  the  defendant  may  plead  to  the  jurisdiction, 
without  answering  at  all  to  the  crime  alleged.  This 
want  of  jurisdiction  may  arise  either  from  the  fact  that 
the  offence  was  not  committed  within  the  district  of 
the  jurisdiction,  for  example,  if  a  person  be  indicted  in 
Kent  for  stabbing  a  person  in  Sussex ;  or  because  the 
tribunal  in  question  has  not  cognizance  of  that  class  of 
crimes,  for  example,  if  a  person  be  indicted  at  the 
sessions  for  murder. 

But  this  plea  is  very  ^seldom  resorted  to,  inasmuch  why  seldom 
as  relief  can  be  obtained  in  other  ways.  Thus  the  ob-  P******^* 
jection  that  the  offence  was  committed  out  of  the  juris- 
diction may  generally  be  urged  under  the  general  issue, 
or,  in  certain  cases,  by  demurrer,  or  by  moving  in 
arrest  of  judgment,  or  by  writ  of  error.  If  the  objec- 
tion is  that  the  crime  is  not  cognizable  in  a  court  of 
that  grade,  though  committed  within  the  jurisdiction, 
the  defendant  may  demur,  or  have  advantage  of  it 
under  the  general  issue,  or  by  removing  the  indictment 
to  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  and  there  quashing  it. 

The  clerk  of  the  peace  or  of  the  arraigns  may  make 
rtplicaiion,  shewing  that  the  offence  is  triable  by  the 
court.    And  to  this  the  defendant  may  rejoin  (n). 


(n)  This  pleading  is  done  out  of  court,  and  must  be  distinguished  from 
the  objections  taken  under  the  general  issue  by  the  prisoner  in  court. 
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PLEAS. 

riev.  If  the  defendant  neither  stands  mnte  nor  confesses,  he 

pleads,  that  is,  he  alleges  some  defensive  matter.  The 
learning  on  the  subject  of  the  different  pleas  has  become 
to  a  great  extent  a  matter  of  history  rather  than  of 
practice,  on  account  of  the  comprehensive  character  of 
the  plea  of  the  general  issue  of  not  guilty,  and  also  on 
account  of  the  right  to  move  in  arrest  of  judgment. 

Their  order.  The  foUowing  are  the  names  of  the  pleas  in  the  order 
in  which  they  should  be  pleaded : — 

i.  Plea  to  the  jurisdiction,  |  termed  "dilcUory 
ii.  Plea  in  abatement,  j      pleas." 

iii.  Special  pleas  in  bar, 
(a.)  Autrefois  acquit, 
(b.)  Autrefois  convict. 
-  (  c.)  Autrefois  attaint, 
(d.)  Pardon, 
iv.  General  issue  of  not  guilty. 

Each  of  these  will  ^be  considered  separately.  In  the 
next  chapter  Demurrers  will  be  noticed.  These  Black- 
stone  treats  as  pleas,  whereas  in  truth  they  are  rather 
in  the  nature  of  objections  that  there  is  not  sufficient 
case  in  point  of  law  to  oblige  the  accused  to  plead. 

How  many  It  is  not  to  be  Understood  that  a  defendant  may  in 

res"tcd*to!^     tum  go  through  the  whole  of  these  pleas,  resorting  to 
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the  BTibseqaent  plea  as  a  preyioos  one  fails.  The  rule 
is  that  not  more  than  one  plea  can  be  pleaded  to  an  in- 
dictment for  misdemeanor,  or  a  criminal  information. 
In  felonies,  if  the  accused  pleads  in  abatement,  he  may 
afterwards,  if  the  plea  is  adjudged  against  him,  plead 
over  to  the  felony,  that  is,  plead  the  general  issue  of 
not  guilty. 

i.  Plea  to  the  jurisdiction, — When  an  indictment  is  Plea  to  the 
taken  before  a  court  which  has  no  cognizance  of  the  J""*^**^*<*°- 
offence,  the  defendant  may  plead  to  the  jurisdiction, 
without  answering  at  all  to  the  crime  alleged.  This 
want  of  jurisdiction  may  arise  either  from  the  fact  that 
the  offence  was  not  committed  within  the  district  of 
the  jurisdiction,  for  example,  if  a  person  be  indicted  in 
Kent  for  stabbing  a  person  in  Sussex ;  or  because  the 
tribunal  in  question  has  not  cognizance  of  that  class  of 
crimes,  for  example,  if  a  person  be  indicted  at  the 
sessions  for  murder. 

But  this  plea  is  very  ^seldom  resorted  to,  inasmuch  Why  seldom 
as  relief  can  be  obtained  in  other  ways.  Thus  the  ob-  P*®******- 
jection  that  the  offence  was  committed  out  of  the  juris- 
diction may  generally  be  urged  under  the  general  issue, 
or,  in  certain  cases,  by  demurrer,  or  by  moving  in 
arrest  of  judgment,  or  by  writ  of  error.  If  the  objec- 
tion is  that  the  crime  is  not  cognizable  in  a  court  of 
that  grade,  though  committed  within  the  jurisdiction, 
the  defendant  may  demur,  or  have  advantage  of  it 
under  the  general  issue,  or  by  removing  the  indictment 
to  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  and  there  quashing  it. 

The  clerk  of  the  peace  or  of  the  arraigns  may  make 
rtplieation,  shewing  that  the  offence  is  triable  by  the 
court.    And  to  this  the  defendant  may  rejoin  (n). 


(n)  This  pleading  is  done  out  of  court,  and  mast  be  distinguished  from 
the  objections  taken  under  the  general  issue  by  the  prisoner  in  court. 
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Plea  in  abate- 
ment. 


ii.  Plea  in  abatement. — This  is  another  dilatory  plea, 
formerly  principally  used  in  the  case  of  the  defendant 
being  misnamed  in  the  indictment ;  for  example,  if  a 
wrong  Christian  name  or  addition  were  given.  Bnt 
even  if  the  defendant  was  snccessfnl  on  this  plea,  a  new 
bill  of  indictment  with  the  correction  might  at  once  be 
framed.  The  plea  is  now,  however,  virtually  obsolete. 
It  has  been  enacted  that  no  indictment  or  information 
shall  be  abated  by  reason  of  any  dilatory  plea  of  mis- 
nomer, or  of  want  of  addition,  or  of  wrong  addition, 
if  the  court  be  satisfied  of  the  trnth  of  the  plea.  The 
conrt  will  canse  the  indictment  or  information  to  be 
amended,  and  will  call  npon  the  party  to  plead  thereto, 
and  will  proceed  as  if  no  such  dilatory  plea  had  been 
pleaded  (o).  And  no  indictment  is  to  be  held  insuf- 
ficient for  want  of,  or  imperfection  in,  the  addition  of 
any  defendant  (p). 


Special  pleas 
in  bnr. 


m 


iii.  Special  pleas  in  har, — These  are  termed  "special 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  general  issue ;  and 
bar  "  because  they  shew  reason  why  the  defendant  ought 
not  to  answer  at  all,  nor  put  himself  upon  his  trial  for 
the  crime  alleged,  and  thus  they  are  distinguished  from 
dilatory  pleas  which  merely  postpone  the  result. 


All  matters  of  excuse  and  justification  may  be  given 
in  evidence  under  the  general  issue ;  therefore  it  is 
hardly  ever  necessary  to  resort  to  a  special  plea  in 
bar,  except  in  the  four  cases  to  be  examined  more  in 
detail  (q). 


Judgment  on 
such  special 
pleas. 


If  judgment  on  a  special  plea  in  bar  is  given  against 


(o)  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  19. 

{p)  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  8.  24.  We  have  already  adverted  to  the  large 
powers  of  amendment  whi(^  are  given  to  the  court  by  this  statute. 

(g)  *'  In  fact,  the  only  instance  in  which  a  special  plea  in  bar  seems 
requisite  in  criminal  cases  is,  where  a  parish  or  county  is  indicted  for  not 
repairing  a  road  or  bridge,  &c.,  and  wishes  to  throw  the  onus  of  repairing 
upon  some  person  or  persons  not  bound  of  common  right  to  repair  it." — 
Arch.  140. 
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the  defendant  in  a  felony,  it  is  to  the  effect  that  he 
make  farther  answer  (re»pondeat  omter);  but  as  he 
generally  pleads  at  the  same  time  the  general  issne, 
when  such  judgment  is  given  against  him  the  jnry 
proceed  to  inquire  into  his  gnilt,  as  if  the  special  plea 
had  not  been  pleaded.  If  the  plea  is  established  in  his 
fayonr,  he  is  discharged.  In  misdemeanors  the  judg- 
ment is  final,  so  that  if  it  is  against  the  defendant  he 
is  considered  guilty  of  the  offence ;  if  for  him,  he  is 
discharged. 

(a)  Autrefois  acquit. — When  a  person  has  been  in- Pleaofati/re. 
dieted  for  an  offence  and  regularly  acquitted,  he  cannot  ^^  o^^^*- 
afterwards  be  indicted  for  the  same  offence,  provided  that 
the  indictment  were  such  that  he  could  have  been  law- 
fully convicted  on  it.  It  is  against  the  policy  of  the 
English  law  that  a  man  should  be  put  in  peril  more 
than  once  for  the  same  offence.  And  therefore  if  he  is 
indicted  a  second  time,  he  may  plead  autrefois  aequif, 
and  thus  bar  the  indictment.  It  is  frequently  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  determine  whether  the  second  indict- 
ment bears  such  a  relation  to  the  first,  that  the  latter 
is  a  bar  to  the  former.  The  true  test  seems  to  be  this 
— whether  the  facts  charged  in  the  second  indictment 
would,  if  true,  have  sustained  the  first  (r).  An  acquittal 
for  murder  may  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  an  indictment  for 
manslaughter,  and  vice  versa.  So  with  larceny  and 
embezzlement ;  robbery,  and  assault  with  intent  to  rob ; 
felony,  and  an  attempt  to  commit  the  felony.  But  an 
acquittal  for  larceny  is  no  bar  to  an  indictment  for  false 
pretences ;  nor  will  an  acquittal  as  accessory  bar  an 
indictment  as  principal,  and  vice  versa. 

The  prisoner  must  satisfy  the  court,  first,  that  the  What  acquittal 
former  indictment  on  which  an  acquittal  took  place  "'°**  J® 
was  sufficient  in  point  of  law,  so  that  he  was  in  jeopardy 
upon  it;  secondly,  that  in  the  indictment  the  same 


(r)  R.  V.  Vandercomh,  2  Leach,  708. 
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Plea  of  autre' 
foia  convict. 


Plea  of  autre' 
fois  attaint. 


Pardon. 


offence  was  charged,  for  the  indictment  is  in  sncli  a 
form  as  to  apply  equally  to  several  different  offences  («). 
To  prove  his  acquittal  he  may  obtain  a  certificate 
thereof  from  the  officer  or  his  deputy  having  custody 
of  the  records  of  the  court  where  the  acquittal  took 
place  (^). 

(b.)  Autrefois  convict — A  former  conviction  may  be 
pleaded  in  bar  of  a  subsequent  indictment  for  the  same 
offence;  and  this,  whether  judgment  wero  given  or 
not.  The  same  rules  as  in  the  plea  of  avirefois  acquit 
generally  apply ;  thus  there  is  the  same  test  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  crime  (w). 

(c.)  Autrefois  attaint, — Formerly  when  a  person  was 
attainted,  as  long  as  the  attainder  was  in  force  he  was 
considered  legally  dead.  Therefore  a  plea  of  an  already 
existing  attainder  was  a  bar  to  a  subsequent  indict- 
ment for  the  same  or  for  any  other  felony,  on  the 
ground  that  such  second  prosecution  of  a  person 
already  dead,  and  whose  property  had  been  forfeited, 
would  be  useless.  But  now  an  attainder  is  no  bar 
unless  the  attainder  be  for  the  same  offence  as  that 
charged  in  the  indictment  (a;),  so  that  practically  the 
plea  of  autrefois  attaint  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

(d.)  Pardon, — A  pardon  may  be  pleaded  not  only  in 
bar  to  the  indictment  (as  in  the  case  of  the  three  pleas 
just  noticed),  but  also  after  verdict  in  arrest  of  judg- 
ment ;  or,  after  judgment,  in  bar  of  execution.  But  it 
must  be  pleaded  as  soon  as  the  defendant  has  an  oppor- 


(«)  Parke,  B.,  in  S,  v.  Bird,  2  Den.  94,  98. 

(0  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  99,  s.  13. 

(t«)  The  reader  should  refer  to  the  chapter  on  Suminary  Conyiction, 
p.  466 ;  where  he  will  meet  with  defences  similar  to  these  pleas  of  autrefois 
acquit  and  autrefois  convict,  namely,  a  certificate  of  dismissal,  or  proof  of 
having  submitted  to  punishment,  m  cases  of  assault  and  battery  under 
24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  ss.  44, 45.  So  also  as  to  dismissal  or  conviction  under 
the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act,  v.  42  &  43  Vict.  c.  49,  s.  27 ;  post,  p.  466. 

(ar)  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  28,  s.  4. 
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tunity  of  doing  so ;  otherwise  he  will  be  considered  to 
have  waived  the  benefit  of  it.  The  subject  will  find  a 
more  convenient  place  hereafter  {y). 


iv.  The  general  issue  of  not  guilty  — When  the  pri-  The  general 
soner,  on  being  charged  with  the  offence,  answers  viva  *"""^' 
voce  at  the  bar  ''  Not  guilty/'  he  is  said  to  plead  the 
general  issue.  The  consequence  is,  that  he  is  to  be 
tried  by  a  jury,  or,  as  it  is  frequently  stated,  he  puts 
himself  upon  the  country  for  triaL  The  plea  is  recorded 
by  the  proper  officer  of  the  court,  either  by  writing  the 
words  '' j?o.  8p"  (posuit  se  super  pairiam),  or  at  the 
Central  Criminal  Court  by  the  word  *'puts" 

This  is  much  the  most  common  and  advantageous  AdvanUges  of 
course  for  the  prisoner  to  take ;  unless,  indeed,  he  g^'J!*^  ^ 
pleads  guilty,  and  thereby  the  court  is  induced  to  take 
a  more  lenient  view  of  his  case.  Pleading  the  general 
issue  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  prisoner  con- 
tends that  he  did  not  do  the  actual  deed  in  question, 
inasmuch  as  it  does  not  prevent  him  from  urging  mat- 
ter in  excuse  or  justification.  More,  this  is  practically 
the  only  way  in  which  he  can  urge  matter  in  excuse  or 
justification.  Thus,  on  an  indictment  for  murder,  a 
man  cannot  plead  that  the  killing  was  done  in  his  own 
defence  against  a  burglar ;  he  must  plead  the  general 
issue — ^not  guilty — and  give  the  special  matter  in  evi- 
dence. The  pleading  of  the  general  issue  lays  upon 
the  prosecutor  the  task  of  proving  every  material  fact 
alleged  in  the  indictment  or  information;  while  the 
accused  may  give  in  evidence  anything  of  a  defensive 
character. 

Jmim — When  the  prisoner  has  pleaded  not  guilty,  Imm. 
the  record  is  made  up,  both  parties  being  brought  to 
an  issue,  and  both  putting  themselves  upon  their  trial 
by  jury.    The  general  issue  appears  on  the  record: 

(y)  ^'  P'  *'*'^' 

2   B 


870  FLBA8. 

'^  And  the  said  John  Styles  forthwith  being  demanded 
coneeming  the  premises  in  the  said  indictment  above 
specified  and  charged  vpon  him^  how  he  wiU  aequU  him- 
self thereof  saithy  that  he  is  not  guilty  thereof"  And  on 
the  part  of  the  prosecution  the  similiter  is  then  added : 
''  And  John  Brown  (the  clerk  of  the  arraigns,  or  derk 
of  the  peace)  who  prosecutes  for  our  said  lady  the 
Queen  m  ikis  behalf  doth  ihe  like.  Therefore  let  a  jury 
come"  &c.  (z). 

(«)  For  other  ceremonies  formerly  observei^  tad  the  origin  of  the  term 
«  culprit,"  ^.,  v.  4  Bl.  339,  or  4  St.  Bl.  404,  n. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

DESiUBBEB. 

A  Debcxtbreb  is  an  objection  on  the  part  of  the  defen-  Demurrer, 
dant  who  admits  the  facts  alleged  in  the  indictment  to 
be  true,  but  insists  that  they  do  not  in  point  of  law 
amount  to  the  crime  with  which  he  is  charged.  Thns, 
if  a  person  is  indicted  for  feloniowiy  stealing  goods 
which  are  not  the  subject  of  larceny  at  common  law  or 
by  statute,  he  may  demur  to  the  indictment,  denying 
it  to  be  a  felony.  It  is  for  the  court,  on  hearing  the 
arguments,  to  decide  whether  the  objection  be  good. 
The  following  is  the  form  of  a  demurrer :  — 

"  And  the  aaid  John  Styles  in  his  awn  proper  person 
oometh  into  court  here^  and^  having  heard  the 
said  indictment  (or  informaiion)  read,  saith, 
thai  the  said  indiotment  (or  information)  and 
the  maiters  therein  contained,  in  manner  and 
form  as  the  same  are  above  stated  and  set 
forth,  are  not  sufficient  in  law,  and  thai  he  the 
said  «/.  8.  is  not  lo'md  by  the  law  of  the  land 
to  answer  the  same  ;  and  this  he  is  ready  to 
verify:  wherefore,  for  want  of  a  sufficient 
indictment  (or  infenmUion)  in  this  behalf  the 
said  J.  8,  prays  judgment,  and  that  by  the  court 
he  may  be  dismissed  and  discharged  from  the 
said  premises  in  the  said  indictment  (or  in^ 
formation)  specified^* 

If  on  the  demurrer  judgment  is  given  for  the  defen-  Judgment  on 
dant,  it  is  to  the  effect  that  he  be  discharged,  provided  ^«"^'*"^- 
that   the  objection  be  a  substantial  one;    that  the 
indictment  be  quashed,  if  it  is  a  merely  formal  one. 
If  judgment  is  given  against  the  defendant,  in  felonies 
the  judgment  is  final ;   in  misdemeanors  it  is  final, 

2  B  2 
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Demnrren, 
why  Mldom 
resorted  to. 


Demurrer  in 
abatement. 


nnless  the  oonrt  shonld  afterwards  permit  the  defen- 
dant to  plead  over  (a). 

Demurrers  in  criminal  cases  seldom  occur  in  practice. 
Not  only  is  there  the  risk  of  haying  final  judgment 
against  the  defendant,  hut  the  same  objections  may  be 
brought  forward  in  other  and  safer  ways.  In  cases  of 
defects  in  substance  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  indict- 
ment, generally  the  defendant  may,  instead  of  demur- 
ring, plead  not  guilty,  and  then,  if  convicted,  move  in 
arrest  of  judgment.  Thus  he  has  a  double  chance  of 
getting  off,  first  on  the  facts  of  the  case,  then  on  the 
point  of  law.  But  this  course  cannot  be  taken  when 
the  defect  in  the  indictment  is  cured  by  verdict  (b). 

Formerly  there  was  another  kind  of  demurrer  besides 
the  general  demurrer  to  which  we  have  been  referring, 
namely,  a  special  demurrer,  usually  termed  a  "  de- 
murrer in  abatement."  This  was  founded  on  some 
formal  defect  in  the  indictment,  whereas  a  general 
demurrer  is  founded  on  some  substantial  defect.  But 
now  no  demurrer  lies  in  respect  of  the  defects  speci- 
fied in  the  24th  section  of  14  &  15  Yict.  c.  100  (e) ; 
and  demurrers  for  other  formal  defects  are  practically 
rendered  useless  by  sect.  25  of  the  same  statute,  which 
provides  that  every  objection  to  an  indictment  for  any 
formal  defect  apparent  on  the  face  thereof  shall  be 
taken  by  demurrer  or  motion  to  quash  the  indictment 
before  the  jury  are  sworn,  and  not  afterwards ;  and 
the  court  before  which  such  objection  is  taken  for  any 
formal  defect  may,  if  it  be  thought  necessary,  cause 
the  indictment  to  be  forthwith  amended  in  such  parti- 
culars, and  thereupon  the  trial  will  proceed  as  if  no 
such  defect  had  appeared. 

(a)  This  seems  to  be  the  state  of  the  law  as  settled  in  B,  y.  Fadennan^ 
1  Den.  569 ;  3  C.  &  K.  353 ;  though  some  still  contend  that  in  felonies, 
after  judgment  against  the  defendant,  he  may  still  plead  not  guilty ;  and  a 
defendant  has  been  allowed  to  demur  and  plead  not  guilty  at  the  same  time. 

(6)  T.  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  21.  Heymann  y.  i?.,  L.  R.  8  Q.  B.  105.  B,  ▼. 
Golcbtnith,  L.  R.  2  C.  C.  R.  74 ;  42  L.  J.  (M.C.)  94. 

(c)  V.  p.  328. 
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TRIAL. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  describe  the  various  modes  OlMoleteformi 
of  trial  which  have  long  been  abolished,  namely,  the  ^ 
ordeal,  the  corsned,  trial  by  battle  (d).    The  last  of 
these  was  suppressed  by  59  Geo.  3,  c.  46,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  case  {e)  in  which  the  person  accused  de- 
manded the  settlement  of  the  question  by  a  fight. 

The  only  modes  of  trial  which  now  remain  are :-      Tk.  exirtiBg 

forms, 

A.  Trial  of  peers  in  the  Court  of  Parliament  or  the 
Court  of  the  Lord  High  Steward,  of  which  enough  has 
been  said  above. 

B.  Trial  by  jury  (or  by  the  country— jw  patriam) — 
the  trial  by  bis  peers  which  every  Englishman  is  en- 
titled to  claim  (/).  This  of  course  is  the  ordinary 
mode  of  trial,  both  at  the  sessions,  the  assizes,  the 
Central  Criminal  Court,  and  the  Queen's  Bench  Divi- 
sion. It  is  this  with  which  we  have  now  to  deal, 
taking  the  various  steps  in  their  order. 

(d)  A  full  account  will  be  found  in  the  TariouB  editions  of  Blackitone, 
Hallam't  Middle  Ages,  Reeves's  History  of  English  Law,  and  the  other 
works  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  law. 

(e)  Ash/ord  v.  Thornton^  1  B.  &  Aid.  405. 

(/)  Kmua  liber  homo  oajMohir,  vel  mpHtonetur^  aiU  exukt,  aiU  cUigm 
aUo  modo  desiruaiur,  nut  per  legale  JudiGmm  parwm  SKortm,  vii  per  legem 
terra. — ^Magna  Charta. 
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THE  PETTY  JURY. 

When  the  prisoner  has  pnt  himself  upon  the  country, 
the  petty  jurors  are  called  by  the  clerk  to  ans'wer  to 
their  names.  The  list  which  is  thus  called  over  is  the 
panel  returned  by  the  sheriff. 

Petty  jurors,  Who  are  liable  to  serve  on  the  petty  jury,  and  how  are 
w  0  are  liable.  ^^^  returned  ?  The  law  on  this  subject  is  contained 
chiefly  in  two  statutes,  the  Jury  Act,  1826  (g),  and 
the  Juries  Act,  1870  (A).  The  qualification  of  common 
jurors  is  the  following : — Eyery  man  between  the  ages 
of  twenty-one  and  sixty,  residing  in  any  county  in 
England,  who  has  in  his  own  name,  or  in  trust  for 
him,  within  the  same  county,  £10  by  the  year  above 
reprises  in  lands  or  tenements,  or  in  rents  therefrom, 
or  in  such  lands  and  rents  taken  together,  in  fee 
simple,  fee  tail,  or  for  the  life  of  himself  or  some  other 
person— or  lands  to  the  value  of  £20  a  year  held  by 
lease  for  twenty-one  years  or  longer,  or  for  a  term 
of  years  determinable  on  any  life  or  lives;  or  who, 
being  a  householder,  is  rated  or  assessed  to  the  poor- 
rate  or  to  the  inhabited  house  duty,  in  Middlesex  to 
a  value  of  not  less  than  £30,  or  in  any  other  county 
not  less  than  £20;  or  who  occupies  a  house  con- 
taining not  less  than  fifteen  windows — is  qualified  to 
serve  on  petty  juries  at  the  courts  at  Westminster,  in 
the  counties  palatine,  and  at  the  assizes,  and  also  at 
both    the    grand    and    petty   juries    at    the  county 


(17)  6  Geo.  4,  c.  50. 
(A)  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  77. 
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sessions  («).  Every  burgess  is  qualified  and  liable 
to  serve  on  the  grand  and  petty  juries  at  the  borongh 
quarter  sessions  (k). 

Certain    exemptions  from    serving   on   juries  are  Exemptions 
enumerated  by  the  Juries  Act,  1870.    The  following  ^"*°*  ■f"?"^? 

1  •»        Tfc  -»«■  f%        on  petty  juries. 

are  amongst  those  exempted : — Peers,  Members  of  Par- 
liament, clergymen,  Boman  Catholic  priests,  ministers 
of  any  congregation  of  Protestant  Dissenters  or  Jews 
whose  place  of  meeting  is  duly  registered,  provided 
they  follow  no  secular  occupation  except  that  of  school- 
master ;  those  actually  practising  in  the  law  as 
barristers,  solicitors,  managing  clerks,  &o. ;  officers  of 
the  law  courts,  and  acting  clerks  of  the  peace  or  their 
deputies;  coroners;  gaolers  and  their  subordinates, 
and  keepers  in  public  lunatic  asylums;  physicians, 
surgeons,  apothecaries,  pharmaceutical  chemists  actu- 
ally practising ;  officers  of  the  navy,  army,  or  militia, 
or  yeomanry,  if  on  full  pay ;  pilots ;  certain  persons 
^^gi^g^  in  the  civil  service;  officers  of  the  police; 
magistrates  to  a  certain  extent ;  burgesses  as  regards 
the  sessions  of  the  county  in  which  their  borough 
is  situated  (2). 

These  exemptions  must  be  claimed  before  the  revi- 
sion of  the  list  by  the  justices  (m).  Aliens  domiciled 
in  England  or  Wales  for  ten  years  or  upwards  may  be 
jurors,  if  otherwise  qualified  (n).  Convicts,  unless 
pardoned,  and  outlaws  are  disqualified  (o). 

The  mode  in  which  the  sheriff's  list  of  jurors  is  The  jury  lut. 
prepared  is  the  following : — The  clerk  of  the  peace  of 
every  county,  riding,  or  division,  on  or  before  July  20th 


(i)  6  Geo.  4,  c  50,  s.  1. 

(A)  6  &  6  Wm.  4,  c.  76,  b.  121. 

0  33  &  34  Vict,  c  77,  &  9.     See  also  34  &  35  Vict.  c.  103,  s.  30. 

m>  Ibid.  s.  12. 
(n)  Ibid.  s.  8. 
(o)  Ibid.  8.  10.    As  to  special  jurors,  r.  p.  382. 
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of  each  year,  issues  a  precept  to  the  churchwardeiui 
and  oYerseers  of  the  poor  of  the  several  parishes,  and 
the  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  several  townships^ 
requiring  them  to  make  out  before  September  1st  a  list 
of  persons  within  their  jurisdiction  qualified  and  liable 
to  serve  on  juries  as  above.  The  churchwardens  and 
overseers  make  out  the  lists,  affixing  a  copy  to  every 
public  place  of  worship  on  the  first  three  Sundays 
in  September.  The  justices  correct  these  lists  at  a 
special  petty  sessions  held  in  the  last  week  of  Septem- 
ber. The  lists  are  then  copied  by  the  clerk  of  the 
peace  into  the  jurors'  book;  and  this  is  delivered  to 
the  sheriff  for  use  during  the  ensuing  year  ( p).  Before 
each  assizes  or  sessions  a  precept  issues  to  the  sheriff, 
requiring  him  to  return  a  competent  number  of  jurors 
from  those  whose  names  appear  in  the  current  jurors' 
The  panel.  book.  The  panel  (an  oblong  piece  of  parchment) 
must  contain  the  names  of  the  competent  number 
alphabetically  arranged,  with  their  places  of  abode 
and  additions.  The  jurors  must  be  summoned  six 
days  at  least  before  they  are  required  to  attend  (q). 
The  names  of  the  petty  jurors  who  attend  are  re- 
gistered, and  each  juror  may  require  from  the  clerk  of 
Exemptions  on  the  peace  a  certificate  of  his  attendance.  This  exempts 
^1^^/  him  from  liability  to  serve  again  as  a  petty  juror  at 
the  assizes  for  one  year  after  he  has  served  as  such 
in  Wales,  Hereford,  Cambridge,  Hunts,  or  Butknd, 
four  years  in  York,  and  two  years  in  any  other  county, 
and  from  liability  to  serve  again  as  a  grand  or  petty 
juror  at  the  sessions  for  one  year  after  he  has  served 
as  such  in  Wales  or  one  of  the  four  above-named 
counties,  or  two  years  in  any  other  county.  In 
Middlesex  a  person  is  exempted  from  serving  as  a  juror 
at  any  sessions  of  niai  prius  or  gaol  delivery,  if  he  has 
served  as  such  in  either  of  the  two  terms  or  vacations 
next  immediately  preceding  (r). 

(p)  V.  6  Geo.  4,  c.  50 ;  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  107  ;  33  &  34  Vict  c.  77. 
(q)  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  77,  8.  20. 
(r)  6  Geo.  4,  c  50,  s.  42. 
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Jurors  who  have  been  summoned  not  attending,  and  fining  jurors 
not  giving  sufficient  reason  for  their  absence,  and  in  auen^ce. 
court  having  been  three  times  ordered  to  appear  and 
save  their  fines,  may  be  fined.    Of  course,  no  person 
who  was  on  the  grand  jury  by  which  the  bill  was  found 
can  sit  upon  the  petty  jury  by  which  it  is  tried. 

The  names  of  the  jurors  summoned  are  written  on  Putting  the 
tickets  and  put  into  a  box.  The  twelve  first  drawn  i;^"  ^^^  *•*• 
are  sworn  on  the  jury,  unless  absent,  excused,  or 
challenged,  or  unless  a  previous  view  of  some  matter 
connected  with  the  subject  in  issue  has  been  ordered 
by  the  court,  in  which  case  the  jurors  who  have  had 
the  view  are  sworn  first.  The  remaining  jurors  are 
either  ordered  by  the  judge  to  remain  in  attendance  in 
case  their  services  should  be  required,  or  are  allowed 
to  retire  until  another  day,  or  are  released  altogether, 
according  to  the  discretion  of  the  judge. 

The  prisoner  or  prisoners,  for  usually  a  batch  ofcinngthe 
them  are  brought  up  at  the  same  time  to  appear  before  Slu''*"  ^^^^ 
the  jury,  are  apprised  of  their  right  to  object  to  or 
challenge  any  of  the  jurors  by  the  clerk  of  the  arraigns 
or  other  officer  of  the  court  in  the  following  terms : — 
**  Prisoners,  these  men  thai  you  shall  now  hear  called  are 
(he  jwrors  who  are  to  pass  between  our  sovereign  lady 
the  Queen  and  you  upon  yov/r  respective  trials  (or,  in  a 
capital  case,  upon  your  life  and  death);  «/,  therefore, 
you,  or  any  of  you,  will  challenge  {hem,  or  any  of  them, 
you  must  challenge  them  as  they  come  to  the  hook  to  he 
sworn,  and  hefore  they  are  sworn,  and  you  shall  he 
heard.'*  The  twelve  jurors  are  then  called  by  the 
proper  officer.  Challenges  may  be  made  not  only  on 
behalf  of  the  prisoner,  but  also  on  behalf  of  the 
Grown.  They  are  of  two  kinds:  (a.)  For  cause; 
(b.)  Peremptory.    The  former  are  either : — 

i.  To  the  array,  when  exception  is  taken  to  the 
whole  panel. 
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n.  To  the  pclUy  when  particnlar  indiyiduals  Are 
objected  to. 


Challenge  to 
the  array ; 


principal. 


for  favonr. 


i.  The  challenge  to  the  array  is  an  objection  to  the 
whole  body  of  jurors  returned  by  the  sheriff,  not  on 
account  of  their  individual  defects,  but  for  some  par- 
tiality or  default  in  the  sheriff  or  his  under-officer 
who  arrayed  the  panel.  It  may  be  either  (a.)  A  prtn- 
eipal  challenge,  which  is  founded  on  some  manifest 
partiality,  as  if  the  sheriff  be  the  prosecutor  or  person 
injured,  or  be  closely  connected  with  such  person,  or 
if  he  haye  any  pecuniary  interest  in  the  trial,  or  be 
influenced  in  his  return  of  jurors  by  the  prosecutor  or 
defendant,  or  if  he  be  counsel,  attorney,  &c.,  in  the 
case ;  or  it  may  be  founded  on  some  error  on  the  part 
of  the  sheriff.  If  the  cause  of  challenge  is  substan- 
tiated the  court  will  quash  the  array,  (b.)  Challenge 
for  favour,  in  cases  where  the  ground  of  partiality  is 
less  apparent  and  direct,  as  when  one  of  the  parties  is 
tenant  to  the  sheriff. 


Trial  of  the 
challenge. 


The  challenge  to  the  array  ought  to  be  in  writing; 
and  must  state  specifically  the  ground  of  objection. 
How  is  it  to  be  determined  whether  it  shall  take  effect  ? 
The  other  side,  prosecution  or  defence,  may  either 
plead  to  the  challenge,  traversing  or  denying  its  cause, 
or  may  demur  to  it  as  insuflBcient.  If  it  is  demurred 
to,  the  court  will  decide  the  demurrer.  If  the  other 
side  pleads  to  the  challenge,  two  triers  are  appointed 
by  the  court  (generally  from  the  jurymen  returned), 
and  are  sworn  and  charged  to  try  whether  the  array  is 
an  impartial  one.  Sometimes  it  is  tried  by  the  coroners, 
or  by  others,  the  mode  being  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  court  («).  If  the  challenge  is  found  to  be  well- 
grounded,  a  new  venire  is  awarded  to  the  coroners ;  or, 
if  they  are  interested,  to  the  elisors  (two  clerks  of  the 


(s)  4  m,  353. 
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court,  or  two  persons  named  by  the  court  and  aworn). 
The  return  of  these  elisors  cannot  be  questioned. 


^  Though  the  challenge  to  the  array  be  determined 
against  the  party,  he  may  still  have— 

ii.  A  ehaltenffs    to  the   pclh. — This  is  also    either  challenge  to 
(a)  principal  ;  or  (b)  for  favour.  *^*  ^^^  - 

Prineipal  challenges  may  be  subdivided  into  these : —  principal. 

Propter  honoris  respectum— Yrheie  a  peer  or  lord  of 
parliament  is  sworn  on  a  jury  for  the  trial  of  a  com- 
moner. 

Propter  defectum— thnt  is,  on  account  of  some  per- 
sonal objection,  as  alienage,  infancy,  old  age,  or  a  want 
of  the  requisite  qualification. 

Propter  affectum — where  there  is  supposed  to  be  a 
bias  or  prospect  of  partiality,  as  on  account  of  the 
relationship  of  a  juror ;  or  where  an  actual  partiality 
is  manifested,  or  where  a  juror  has  expressed  an  opinion 
as  to  the  result  of  the  trial. 

Propter  delictum — if  a  person  has  been  convicted  of 
an  infamous  crime  (0.^.,  treason,  felony,  perjury,  &c.), 
and  has  not  been  pardoned,  or  has  been  outlawed  {t). 

Challenges /(/r/at;(mr  are  made  when  there  is  reason-  for  favour, 
able  ground  for  suspicion  (as  if  a  fellow- servant  be  one 
party),  but  there  is  not  sufficient  ground  for  a  prin- 
cipal challenge  propter  affectum. 

The  challenge  to  the  polls  is  generally  made  orally.  Trial  of  the 
and  must  be  made  before  the  juror  has  kissed  the  ci^^iieDge. 
book,  though  often  the  publicity  of  the  matter  is 
avoided  by  previous  intimation  of  the  objection  being 

(0  34  &  35  Vict.  c.  77,  B.  10. 
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Exclusion  of 
jnrors  by  the 
Crown. 


made  to  the  proper  officer,  and  in  sncli  case  probably 
the  juror  objected  to  wonld  not  be  called.  How  is  the 
validity  of  the  challenge  to  be  determined  ?  K  it  is  a 
principal  challenge,  by  the  court  itself;  if  a  challenge 
for  favoar,  by  two  jurors  who  have  already  been  sworn. 
But  if  the  challenge  for  favour  is  of  one  of  the  first 
two  jurors,  the  court  appoints  two  indifferent  persons, 
thence  termed  "  triers,"  to  try  the  matter ;  but  they 
are  superseded  as  soon  as  two  are  sworn  on  the  jury. 
Witnesses  may  be  called  to  support  or  defeat  the 
challenge,  and  the  person  objected  to  also  may  be 
examined,  but  not  asked  questions  which  tend  to  his 
discredit.  It  should  be  noticed  that,  as  a  rule,  a  person 
may  challenge  himself,  upon  which  he  may  be  ex- 
amined on  oath  as  to  the  cause.  So  the  sheriff  may 
suggest  the  objection  to  his  array  on  the  ground  of 
his  relationship,  &c. 

The  Grown  may  order  any  number  of  persons  called 
as  jurors  to  stand  by,  and  has  not  to  shew  any  cause 
for  excluding  them,  until  the  panel  has  been  gone 
through  and  it  appears  that  there  will  not  be  left 
enough  jurors  without  those  ordered  to  stand  by  (u). 

So  much  for  challenges  for  cause,  to  the  number  of 
which  there  is  no  limit,  and  the  rules  as  to  which  are 
generally  alike  both  in  criminal  and  civil  cases.  But 
there  is  another  kind  of  challenge  known  to  the 
criminal  law  alone. 


Peremptory 
challenge. 


Peremptory  Chdllenge.-^Iii  felonies  the  prisoner  is 
allowed  to  arbitrarily  challenge,  and  so  exclude,  a 
certain  number  of  jurors  without  shewing  any  cause  at 
all.    He  cannot  claim  this  right  in  misdemeanors  (x) ; 


(tt)  V.  Manaell  t.  i?.,  27  L.  J.  (M.C.)  4. 

(x)  **  It  is  equally  absurd  that  in  the  case  of  a  trifling  theft  the  prisoner 
should  have  the  right  of  peremptorily  challenging  twenty  jurors,  whilst  a 
man  accused  of  perjury  might  see  his  bitterest  enemy  in  the  jury  box,  and 
be  unable  to  get  rid  of  him  as  a  juror,  unless  he  could  giye  judicial  proof 
of  his  enmitv."^Fitz.  St.  106. 
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but  it  is  nsiialy  on  application  to  the  proper  officer,  for 
him  to  abstain  from  calling  any  name  objected  to  by 
the  prosecution  or  defendant  within  reasonable  limits ; 
and  this  course  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  court  (y). 

The  defendant  may  peremptorily  challenge  to  the  Number  of 
number  of  thirty-five  in  treason,  except  in  that  treason  ch3un^ 
which  consists  of  compassing  the  Queen's  death  by  a 
direct  attempt  against  her  life  or  person  {z).  In  such 
excepted  case,  in  murder,  and  all  other  felonies,  the 
number  is  limited  to  twenty  (a).  If  challenges  are 
made  beyond  the  number  allowed,  those  above  the 
number  are  entirely  void,  and  the  trial  proceeds  as  if 
no  such  extra  challenge  had  been  made  (6). 

The  court  itself  may  take  out  of  the  panel  the 
names  of  any  jurors  and  insert  others  where  such  a 
course  is  necessary  (e). 

If  a  sufficient  number  of  jurors  do  not  appear,  or  if  TaUi. 
by  means  of  challenges  or  exemptions  a  sufficient 
number  of  unexceptionable  ones  do  not  remain,  either 
side  may  pray  a  tale$^  that  is,  a  supply  of  8ueh  men  as 
are  summoned  upon  the  panel,  in  order  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  (generally  from  the  bystanders,  tales  de  eir- 
cwmsbintilmti) ;  but  this  course  seems  to  require  a  war- 
rant from  the  attorney-general  (d).  The  usual  course, 
however,  at  the  assizes,  is  for  the  judge  to  order  the 

(y)  The  reasons  which  Blackstone  assigns  are  (1)  As  every  one  mnst  be 
sensible  what  sadden  impressions  and  unaccountable  prejudices  we  are 
apt  to  conceive  upon  the  bare  looks  and  gestures  of  another,  and  how 
necessary  it  is  that  a  prisoner  should  have  a  good  opinion  of  his  jury,  the 
want  of  which  might  totally  disconcert  him ;  the  law  wills  not  that  he 
should  be  tried  by  anyone  against  whom  he  has  conceived  a  prejudice,  even 
without  being  able  to  assign  a  reason  for  such  dislike.  (2)  Because,  upon 
challenges  for  cause  shewn,  if  the  reason  assigned  prove  insufficient  to  set 
aside  the  juror,  perhaps  the  bareqoestioning  his  indifference  may  sometimes 
provoke  a  resentment. — i  Bl.  353. 

(je)  39  &  40  Geo.  3,  c.  93. 

(a)  6  Geo.  4,  c.  50,  s.  29. 

(6)  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  28,  s.  3. 

(c)  6  Geo.  4,  c.  50,  s.  20. 

(d)  2  Hawk.  c.  41,  s.  18;  4  Bl.  355;  Arch.  169. 
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sheriff  to  retnrn  a  new  panel  imtatUer^  without  farther 
precept;  and  at  sessionB,  for  the  jnstioes  to  issue  a 
special  precept  commanding  the  sheriff  to  return  a 
sufficient  number  of  jurors  immediately. 

Conduct  of  the     When  the  jury  have  once  been  sworn  they  cannot 
')^^7'  leave  the  box  without  the  leave  of  the  court,  and  then 

only  in  company  with  some  officer  of  the  court.  If,  in 
consequence  of  being  unable  at  once  to  come  to  a 
conclusion,  they  obtain  leave  to  withdraw  in  order  to 
consider  their  verdict,  they  are  kept  apart  from  any 
one,  under  the  charge  of  an  officer,  who  is  sworn  not  to 
speak  to  them  (except  to  ask  them  whether  they  have 
agreed),  or  suffer  any  one  else  to  do  so.  Their  verdict 
will  be  set  aside  if  they  speak  with  any  one  interested, 
or  cast  lots  as  to  which  way  they  e^all  decide.  In 
these  and  other  cases  of  delinquency  they:  may  be 
fined.  By  leave  of  the  court  they  may  have  reasonable 
refreshment  (0).  If  the  trial  is  adjourned  over  night 
in  treason  or  fdoniei,  the  jury  retire  in  custody  of  the 
sheriff  and  his  officer,  who  are  sworn  to  keep  them 
together.  In  misdemeanara  they  are  allowed  to  go 
home  on  engaging  not  to  listen  to  anything  spoken  to 
them  as  to  the  case  Under  trial  If  during  the  trial, 
before  verdict  is  given,  one  of  the  jury  dies,  or  is  taken 
so  ill  that  he  is  not  able  to  proceed  with  the  trial,  or 
without  permission  leaves  the  box  (/),  the  jury  is  dis- 
charged and  a  new  one  sworn  to  try  the  case.  Of 
course  in  such  an  event  the  remaining  eleven  may,  and 
most  frequently  will,  be  in  the  new  jury. 

Si>cciai  jurief'.  We  have  been  hitherto  referring  to  eommon  juries. 
But  as  in  civil,  so  in  criminal  cases,  Bpeeial  juries  are 
sometimes  summoned.  But  this  is  only  in  misde- 
meanors, where  the  record  is  in  the  Queen's  Bench 
Division,  and   only  by  permission  of  the  court  on 


(r)  ▼.  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  77,  s.  23. 

(f)  R.  ▼.  Wood,  10  Cox,  573. 
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motion  of  either  the  prosecutor  or  the  defendant.  The 
party  applying  for  a  special  jury  must  pay  the  extra 
fees  and  expenses,  unless  the  court  certifies  that  it  was 
a  proper  case  to  be  tried  by  a  special  jury.  These 
jurors  are  taken  from  a  higher  class  than  common 
jurors,  their  qualifications  being  determined  by  sta- 
tute (g).  The  instances  of  the  trial  of  a  criminal  case 
by  a  special  jury  are  so  rare,  that  we  need  not  enter 
into  further  particulars. 

Another  exceptional  form  of  jury  was,  until  lately,  jury  de 
sometimes  demanded;  a  jury  de  medietate  lingtue.Vi'^^^ 
Formerly,  in  cases  of  felony  or  misdemeanor,  but  not 
of  treason,  an  alien  might  claim  his  right  to  be  tried 
by  a  jury,  half  of  whose  number  were  aliens,  or,  at  least, 
if  not  half,  as  many  as  the  town  or  place  could  furnish. 
But  this  priyilege  was  taken  away  by  the  Naturaliza- 
tion Act,  1870  (h) ;  and  now  an  alien  is  tried  as  if  he 
were  a  natural  bom  subject  (i). 

(g)  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  77,  8.  6. 
(A)  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  14,  s.  5. 

(<)  We  have  already  referred  to  another  case  of  a  so-called  jarj  de 
medietate  linguoe,  ▼.  p.  303. 


(    384    ) 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  HEARING. 

Swearing  the    The  fuU  Complement  of  jurors  having  been  obtained, 
j"^7'  they  are  sworn;  or,  if  any  of  them  on  conscientious 

grounds  object  to  the  oath,  they  make  the  statutory 
declaration  (/).  The  oath,  and  mode  of  taking  it,  difier 
slightly  in  felonies  and  in  misdemeanors.  In  felonies, 
each  juror  is  sworn  separately  in  the  following  terms : 
**  Tousihall  weU  and  truly  try,  and  true  deliverance  make, 
between  our  sovereign  lady  the  Queen  and  the  prieoner 
at  the  bar,  whom  you  shcJl  have  in  charge,  and  a  true 
verdict  give  according  to  the  evidence.  80  help  you 
Qod'*  In  misdemeanors,  four  take  hold  of  the  book  at 
the  same  time,  and  four,  or  sometimes  all,  are  sworn 
together.  The  oath  is :  **  You  shall  well  and  truly  try 
the  issue  joined  "between  our  sovereign  lady  the  Queen 
and  the  defendant,  and  a  true  verdict  give  according  to 
the  evidence.    80  help  you  Chd  "  (i). 

Proceedings  at      After  the  jury  are  sworn,  in  cases  of  treason  or 
the  hearing,     fei^ny^  q^q  ^rier  at  the  assizes  makes  the  following 

proclamation :  "  If  any  one  can  inform  my  lords  the 
Queen's  justices,  the  Queen^s  attorney -general,  or  the 
Queen's  Serjeant,  ere  this  inquest  taken  between  our  sove* 
reign  lady  the  Queen,  and  the  prisoners  at  the  bar,  of 
any  treason,  murder,  fdony,  or  misdemsa/nor,  committed 


0)  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  35,  a.  8. 

(A)  V.  Fitz.  St.  p.  57 f  as  to  the  historical  cause  of  this  distinction,  the 
terms  of  the  oath  in  a  misdemeanor  shewing  the  resemblance  of  procedure 
in  a  misdemeanor  to  that  in  a  civil  action  ;  that  in  felony  reminding  us  of 
the  days  ^'  when  the  jury  were  both  judges  and  witnesses,  who  reported  on 
the  prisoner's  guilt  or  innocence  of  their  own  knowledge." 
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or  dons  by  them,  or  any  of  them  let  him  eome  forth,  and 
he  shall  be  heard ;  for  the  prisoners  stand  at  the  bar 
upon  their  deliveranre'*  The  clerk  of  arraigns  or  of  the 
peace,  haying  called  the  prisoner  to  the  bar,  says  to 
the  jury :  *^  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  the  prisoner  stands 
indicted  by  the  name  of  John  Styles,  for  thai  he  on 
the  {redimg  the  substance  of  the  indictment).  Upon 
this  indictment  he  has  been  arraigned^  and  upon  his 
arraignment  he  has  pleaded  that  he  is  not  guilty  ;  your 
charge,  therefore,  is  to  inquire  wheiher  he  be  guilty  or 
not  guilty,  and  to  hearken  to  the  evidence,**  In  mis- 
demeanors, the  jury  are  not  thus  charged.  The  counsel  Coane  of 
for  the  prosecution  now  opens  the  case  to  the  jury,  Jjjf™*'**  '**" 
stating  the  principal  facts,  which  the  prosecution  intend 
to  prove.  He  then  calls  his  witnesses ;  who,  having 
been  sworn,  are  examined  by  him,  and  then  subjected 
to  cross-examination  by  the  counsel  for  the  defence; 
or,  if  the  prisoner  is  not  defended  by  counsel,  to  any 
questions  which  the  prisoner  may  put  to  them.  The 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  may  re-examine  on  matters 
referred  to  in  the  cross-examination.  The  court  also 
may,  at  any  time,  interpose,  and  ask  questions  of  the 
witnesses.  After  the  case  for  the  prosecution  is  closed, 
it  is  ascertained  whether  the  defence  intend  to  call  any 
witnesses.  If  they  do  not,  the  counsel  for  the  prosecu- 
tion may  address  the  jury  a  second  time  in  support  of 
his  case,  for  the  purpose  of  summing  up  the  evidence 
against  the  prisoner  (l) ;  but  this  right  will  be  exer- 
cised only  in  exceptional  cases,  as  where  the  evidence 
materially  differs  from  the  counsel's  instructions.  But 
'  if  the  prisoner  has  witnesses  whom  he  wishes  to  call, 
his  counsel  opens  the  case  for  the  defence,  and  calls 
these  witnesses  in  support  thereof.  They  also  are 
subject  to  cross-examination  by  the  counsel  for  the  ^ 
prosecution,  and  re-examination  by  the  counsel  for  the 
defence  on  this  cross-examination.     The  counsel  for 


(0  28  Vict.  c.  18,  8.  2. 
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the  prisoner  is  now  entitled,  at  the  close  of  the  ex&mi'- 
nation  of  his  witnesses,  to  sum  up  his  evidence  (f»). 

After  this  address  by  the  counsel  for  the  defence,  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution  has  the  right  of  reply.  This 
is  in  consequence  of  the  defence  having  adduced  evi- 
dence, written  or  parol,  in  defence  (but  mere  evidence 
to  character  has  not,  in  practice,  this  result)  ;  for  if  he 
has  not  done  so,  the  address  of  the  counsel  for  the 
defence  is  the  last.  There  is,  however,  one  exception. 
When  the  Attorney-General,  or  some  one  else  as  his 
representative,  is  prosecuting,  he  has  the  right  of  reply, 
although  no  evidence  has  been  adduced  for  the  de- 
fence (n).  If  two  prisoners  are  jointly  indicted  for  the 
same  o£fence,  and  only  one  calls  witnesses,  the  counsel 
for  the  prosecution  has  the  right  to  reply  generally ; 
but  not  if  the  offences  are  separate  and  the  prisoners 
might  have  been  separately  indicted  (o).  If  the  pri- 
soner is  not  defended  by  counsel,  he  may  cross-examine 
the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  and  examine  his  own 
witnesses ;  and,  at  the  end  of  such  examination,  address 
the  jury  in  his  own  defence  (p).  And  if  one  only  of 
two  prisoners  jointly  indicted  is  defended  by  counsel, 
the  undefended  one  may  cross-examine  and  examine  as 
above,  and  make  his  statement  to  the  jury  before  or  after 
the  address  of  the  counsel  for  the  other,  as  the  court 
thinks  fit.  If  the  prisoners  jointly  indicted  are  defended 
by  different  counsel,  each  counsel  cross-examines,  and 
addresses  the  jury  in  order  of  seniority  at  the  bar ;  or, 
if  the  judge  thinks  desirable,  in  order  of  the  names  of 
the  prisoners  on  the  indictment  (q).  If  a  prisoner 
defended  by  counsel  wishes  to  address  the  jury  and 
examine  and  cross-examine  witnesses,  he  may  do  so ; 
and  his  counsel  may  argue  points  of  law,  and  suggest 


(m)  28  Vict.  c.  18,  s.  2. 
(n)  S.  ▼.  ToakUy^  10  Cox,  406. 
(o)  B.  y,  Jordatiy  9  C.  &  P.  118. 
(p)  See  Appendix  to  this  chapter. 

(7)  Arch.  172.     But  this  point  does  not  seem  to  be  clearly  settled, 
i?.  ▼.  Meadows,  2  Jur.  (N.S.)  718.     B,  ▼.  Hoiman,  3  Jur.  (N.S.)  722. 
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questions  to  him  in  cross-examination ;  but  he  cannot 
haye  counsel  to  examine  and  cross-examine  witnesses, 
and  reserve  to  himself  the  right  of  addressing  the 

It  will  simplify  matters  if  we  tabulate  the  steps  in  Order  of  pro- 
the  various  cases  which  may  occur.  h^ng!  **  ^* 

i.  The  priscmer  defended  by  couneelf  and  adducing 
evidence  in  defence. 

Counsel  for  prosecution  opens  his  case. 

Counsel  for  prosecution  examines  his  witnesses, 
who  may  be  then  cross-examined  and  re-exa- 
mined. 

Counsel  for  defence  opens  his  case. 

Counsel  for  defence  examines  his  witnesses,  who 
may  be  then  cross-examined  and  re-examined. 

Counsel  for  defence  sums  up  his  case. 

Counsel  for  prosecution  replies. 

ii.  Prisoner  defended  by  cauned,  but  not  adducing 
evidence. 

Counsel  for  prosecution  opens  his  case. 

Counsel  for  prosecution  examines  his  witnesses, 
who,  &c. 

Counsel  for  prosecution  sums  up  his  case  («). 

Counsel  for  defence  addresses  the  jury. 

iii.  Prisoner  not  defended  by  couned,  but  adducing 
evidence. 

Counsel  for  prosecution  opens  his  case. 

Counsel  for  prosecution  examines  his  witnesses, 
who,  &c. 

(r)  S,  ▼.  White,  3  Camp.  97. 
Is)  V.  p.  385. 
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Prisoner  examines  his  witnesses,  who,  &c. 
Prisoner  addresses  the  jury. 
Counsel  for  prosecntion  replies. 

iv.  Prisoner  not  defended  by  eounsely  and  not  ad- 
ducing evidence. 

Counsel  for  prosecntion  opens  his  case. 

Counsel  for  prosecution  examines  his  witnesses, 
who,  &c. 

Prisoner  addresses  the  jury. 

The  summing-'     The  oulj  other  proceeding  before  the  jury  consider 
^^  their  verdict  is  the  summing-up  by  the  judge,  or,  at 

the  sessions,  by  the  chairman  or  recorder.  The  object 
of  this  is  to  explain  the  law  as  applicable  to  the  case 
under  trial,  and  to  marshal  the  evidence  so  that  it  may 
be  more  readily  understood  and  remembered  by  the 
jury.  He  first  states  to  them  the  substance  of  the 
charge  against  the  prisoner  ;  he  then,  if  necessary,  ex- 
plains to  them  the  law  upon  the  subject ;  he  next  reads 
the  evidence  which  has  been  adduced  in  support  of  the 
charge,  making  occasionally  such  observations  as  may 
be  necessary  to  connect  the  evidence,  to  apply  it  to  the 
charge,  and  to  render  the  whole  plain  and  intelligible 
to  the  jury ;  he  then  states  the  defence,  and  the  evi- 
dence given  on  the  part  of  the  defendant;  and  he 
usually  concludes  by  telling  the  jury  that,  if  upon  con- 
sidering the  whole  of  the  evidence  they  entertain  a  fair 
and  reasonable  doubt  of  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner,  they 
should  give  the  prisoner  the  benefit  of  that  doubt,  and 
acquit  him  (t). 


(f)  Arch.  Q.  S.  619.  In  an  American  case  it  has  been  dedded  that  a 
jndge  may,  when  the  evidence  is  clear  and  uncontradicted,  and  the  character 
of  the  witnesses  unshaken,  tell  the  jurj  that  it  is  their  duty  to  conrict. 
Commonurealth  r.  Magee,  12  Cox,  549. 

The  summing  up  of  the  judge  ''may,  and  generally  does,  indicate  his 
opinion,  but  it  is  an  opinion  which  is  the  result  of  the  evidence  laid  before 
him,  and  not  of  an  independent  inquiry." — Fitx.  St.  161. 
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APPENDIX  (Fitz.  St.  196). 

*'  The  common  run  of  criminal  trials  passes  some-  Ezamination  of 
what  thus  :  Ten  or  twelve  awkward  clowns,  '  looking/  J^e^^ner  a 
as  an  eminent  adyocate  once  observed,  ^  like  overdriyen  farce, 
cattle/  are  crowded  together  in  the  dock.    Their  minds 
are  confounded  by  formulas  about  challenging  the  jury, 
standing  on  their  deliyerance,  and  pleading  to  the  in- 
dictment :  the  case  is  opened,  and  the  witnesses  called 
by  a  man  to  whom  the  whole  process  has  become  a 
mere  routine,  and  whose  yery  coolness  must  confuse 
and  bewilder  ignorant  and  interested  hearers.    After 
the  witness  has  been  examined,  comes  a  scene  which 
most  lawyers  know  by  heart,  but  which  I  can  never 
hear  without  pain.     It  is  something  to  the  following 
e£fect : — 

"Judge. — 'Do  you  wish  to  ask  the  witness  any 
questions?' 

"  Prisoner. — '  Yes,  sir.  I  ask  him  this,  my  lord.  I 
was  walking  down  the  lane  with  two  other  men,  for  I'd 
heard * 

"Judge. — *No,  no,  that's  your  defence.  Ask  him 
questions.  You  may  say  what  you  please  to  the  jury 
afterwards ;  but  now  you  must  ask  him  questions.' 

"  In  other  words,  the  prisoner  is  called  upon,  with- 
out any  previous  practice,  to  throw  his  defence  into  a 
series  of  interrogatories,  duly  marshalled,  both  as  to 
the  persons  to  be  asked  and  as  to  the  subjects  to  be 
inquired  into ;  an  accomplishment  which  trained  law- 
yers often  pass  years  in  acquiring  imperfectly*  After 
this  interruption  has  occurred  three  or  four  times  in 
the  course  of  a  trial,  the  prisoner  is  not  unfrequently 
reduced  to  utter  perplexity  and  forgetfulness,  and 
thinks  it  respectful  to  be  silent." 


(    390    ) 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

THE  WITNESSES. 

FoBUBBLY  many  more  claBses  of  persons  were  ezclnded, 
as  incompetent,  from  giving  evidence,  than  are  at  the 
present  day.  An  objection  to  the  testimony  of  a  wit- 
ness generally  operates  in  another  way  now.  Instead 
of  excluding  it  altogether,  the  objection  weakens  the 
testimony  and  prevents  the  jnry  from  placing  ordinary 
credit  in  it ;  at  the  same  time  giving  them  the  oppor- 
tunity of  gathering  therefrom  as  much  truth  as  possible. 
Thus,  it  has  been  provided  by  statute  that  no  person 
offered  as  a  witness  shall  be  excluded  by  reason  of  in- 
capacity from  crime  or  interest  from  giving  evidence  {u) ; 
two  grounds  of  incompetency  which  formerly  prevailed. 
However,  even  now  a  person  under  sentence  of  death  is 
incapable  of  giving  evidence  (x). 


Forms  of  in-        The  forms    of   incompetency  at  present    existing 

MDipeiency.      ^y ^  •_ 

1«  Incompetency  of  the  accused,  and  the  wife  or 
husband. 

2.  Incompetency  from  want  of  understanding. 

3.  Incompetency  on  account  of  the  relationship  of 
legal  adviser. 

Though  incompetency  from  want  of  religious  belief 
may  be  regarded  as  a  thing  of  the  past,  it  is  important 
to  notice  it. 


(u)  C  &  7  Vict.  c.  85,  9.  1. 
(jt)  B,  ▼.  Webb,  11  Coi,  133. 
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Incompetency 


It  is  a  general  principle  of  English  law  that  no  one  Incompetency 
is  bonnd  to  criminate  himself  {nemo  (enetur  prodere  ^^c^^'  *°^ 
seipsum).  In  other  words,  the  accused  cannot  be  ex-  contort, 
amined  as  a  witness  either  for  the  prosecution  or  the 
defence.  It  is  obvious  that  if  he  were  examined  as  a 
witness  in  his  own  defence,  being  subjected  also  to 
cross-examination  by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution, 
he  might  be  compelled  to  answer  questions  which 
would  criminate  himself  (y).  There  are  one  or  two 
exceptions  to  this  principle.  One  case  referred  to  is 
under  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1875  {z),  where  it 
is  provided  that  one  accused  of  sending  an  unseaworthy 
ship  to  sea  may  give  evidence  in  the  same  manner  as 
any  other  witness,  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  that  he 
used  all  reasonable  means  to  make  and  keep  the  ship 
seaworthy,  &c.  (a).  So  also  a  person  charged  with 
buying  or  receiving  arms,  equipments,  &c.,  from  a 
soldier,  or  the  husband  or  wife  of  such  person,  may 
be  a  witness  {h). 

In  some  cases  a  wrongdoer  is  not  excused  from 
answering  questions  on  the  ground  that  his  answer 
may  tend  to  criminate  himself ;  but  on  his  making  full 
disclosure  he  is  shielded  from  all  ill  consequences ;  for 
example,  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  38,  s.  5. 

Defendants  jointly  indicted  and  given  in  charge  to  Fellowprisoner 
the  jury,  and  being  tried  together,  cannot  be  called  as  ^j}^*,^ 
witnesses  for  or  against  each  other.    But,  as  we  have  witnev. 


(y)  The  interrogation  of  prisoners,  subject  to  certain  provisions,  is 
recommended  by  Sir  James  Stephen.  See  Gen.  View  Crim.  Law,  189, 
where  the  whole  subject  is  entered  into,  and  where  the  system  of  non- 
interrogation  is  shewn  to  be  of  modern  date.  The  reader  will  remember 
that  the  interrogation  of  prisoners  is  one  great  feature  of  French  criminal 
procedure. 

(z)  38  &  39  Vict.  c.  88,  s.  4 ;  r.  p.  140. 

(a)  The  first  instance  in  modern  times  of  a  prisoner  being  examined 
occurred  at  the  Liverpool  Spring  Assizes,  1876,  when  the  innovation  gave 
rise  to  some  very  severe  condemnatory  remarks  by  Mr.  Justice  Brett. 

(6)  42  &  43  Vict.  c.  33,  s.  149 ;  v.  p.  63. 
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seen  (0),  the  course  is  sometimes  adopted  of  applying 
for  an  acquittal  of  one  of  the  co-defendants,  in  order  to 
make  him  a  witness  for  the  prosecntion,  and  the  other 
defendants  cannot  object  to  this  (i).  If  a  second  person 
is  indicted  with  the  design  of  closing  his  month  and 
preventing  him  from  giving  evidence,  the  conrt  may 
direct  his  acqnittal,  if  there  is  no  evidence  to  affect 
him,  or  may  order  him  to  be  tried  separately,  so  that 
his  testimony  may  be  admitted.  A  defendant  who  has 
pleaded  guilty  may  be  examined  as  a  witness  for  or 
against  his  co-defendants,  even  before  he  has  received 
sentence. 


Incompetency       Husband  and  wife. — In  treating  of  the  evidence  of  a 
conrort*^'"      wife,  it  may  be  understood  that  the  same  rules,  mututia 
mutandis^  ^PP^J  ^  ^^^  evidence  of  a  husband. 

The  wife  cannot  be  a  witness  for  or  against  her 
husband.  Not  only  this,  but  she  cannot  be  a  witness 
for  any  other  person  indicted  jointly  with  her  husband, 
where  her  testimony  would  tend  to  her  husband's 
acquittal,  though  only  remotely,  as,  for  instance, 
merely  by  shaking  the  evidence  of  a  witness  (e).  And 
if  several  prisoners,  jointly  indicted,  are  being  tried 
together,  the  wife  of  one  of  them  cannot  be  called  as  a 
witness  for  or  against  any  of  the  prisoners  (/).  But  to 
bring  the  case  under  this  incompetency  or  exception, 
the  parties  must  have  been  actually  married;  mere 
cohabitation  will  not  suffice. 


Eicepiions.  There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  this  principle,  one  of 

which  is  doubtful. 

(a.)  In  high  treason  it  is  said  that  husband  and 


(c)  V.  p.  363. 

(d)  £,  r,  BowUmdy  Ry.  k  M.  401. 
(0  ^.  V.  S^Mthj  1  Mood.  C.  C.  289. 

If)  B,  V.  Thompaon,  L.  R.  1  C.  C.  R.  377  ;  41  L.  J.  (M.C.)  112 
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wife  may  be  witnesses  against  each  other^  bnt  no  in* 
stance  can  be  given  (g). 

(b.)  In  cases  of  personal  injury  {e.g.,  assault)  by 
husband  to  wife,  and  vice  versa. 

(c.)  In  indictments  or  proceedings  for  the  purpose 
of  trying  or  enforcing  a  civil  right  only  (A). 

(d.)  On  proceedings  before  a  court  of  summary  juris- 
diction under  the  Army  Discipline  Act,  1879,  for  the 
offences  of  buying  from  soldiers,  or  being  unlawfully 
in  possession  of  regimental  arms,  equipments,  &c.  (t). 

In  bigamy,  of  course  the  so-called  second  wife  is  a 
competent  witness;  also  in  forcible  abduction  and 
marriage,  the  marriage  here  being  invalid,  the  parties 
may  give  evidence  against  each  other. 

No  other  relationship  entitles  to  exemption.  Parents 
and  children,  brothers  and  sisters,  masters  and  servants 
may  be,  and  constantly  are,  called  to  give  evidence  for 
or  against  each  other. 

.  2.  Incompetency  from  want  of  understanding. 

Generally  the  same  rules  which  serve  to  render  a  incompetencr 
person  incapable  of  committing  a  crime,  apply  to  ex-  ^fidiou. 
elude  a  person  from  being  a  witness.  Thus  an  idiot  or 
a  lunatic,  unless  in  an  interval  of  sanity,  is  incom- 
petent, it  being  the  province  of  the  court  to  ascertain 
whether  a  person  is  able  to  understand  the  nature  of 
an  oath  and  to  give  evidence.  Persons  deaf  and  dumb, 
or  dumb  only,  may  give  evidence  through  an  inter- 
preter. 

As  to  children,  the  rule  is  somewhat  different  from  Children. 
that  which  prevails  when  the  question  is  whether  the 

Qj)  V.  Rose.  127.     JL  ▼.  Griggs,  T.  Raym.  1  (an  obiter  dictum), 

(/i)  40  Vict.  c.  14,  8.  1 ;  V.  p.  427,  n. 

(0  42  &  43  Vict.  c.  33,  8.  149 ;  ▼.  pp.  63,  391. 
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child  is  responsible  for  its  acts.  An  in&nt'nnder  the 
age  of  seven  is  incapable  of  committing  a  crime,  but  it 
is  competent  to  give  evidence  at  any  age,  if  it  satisfies 
the  test,  namely,  if  it  has  sufficient  intelligence  to 
understand  the  nature  and  obligation  of  an  oath  (j). 
The  judge  frequently,  before  allowing  a  child  to  be 
sworn,  questions  it  as  to  its  belief  in  God,  knowledge 
of  the  consequences  of  telling  a  lie,  &c. 

3.  Incompetency  on  account  of  the  relationship  of  legal 
adviser. 

Counsel,  solicitors,  and  their  agents  are  not  obliged, 
nor  are  they  allowed  without  the  consent  of  their 
clients,  to  give  evidence  of  communications,  written  or 
parol,  made  to  them  by  their  clients  in  their  pro- 
fessional capacity.  And  it  is  not  material  whether  the 
communications  were  made  in  the  case  under  trial,  or 
not,  nor  whether  the  client  be  a  party  to  the  cause. 
But  of  course  they  may  be  witnesses  on  points  which 
do  not  come  within  the  sphere  of  professional  confiden- 
tial communications;  for  example,  to  prove  their 
client's  handwriting  or  his  identity.  This  privilege 
does  not  apply  to  a  medical  attendant,  a  conveyancer, 
a  priest,  nor  indeed  to  any  others  than  those  mentioned 
above. 

In  some  cases  the  court  will  not  compel  or  allow  the 
disclosure  of  a  particular  fact,  if  such  disclosure  may 
be  of  detriment  to  the  public  service,  and  does  not 
bear  directly  upon  the  matter  in  question,  for  example, 
evidence  disclosing  the  channels  through  which  infor- 
mation reaches  the  government  {k). 

Incompetency  from  acant  of  religious  belief  (l). 
Religious  belief     Formerly  a  person  who  had  no  religious  belief  which 

and  incom- 

(j)  V.  Fitz.  St.  287,  as  to  the  evidence  of  children,  thoagh  frequently 
based  on  imagination,  having  too  much  weight,  on  account  of  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  jury. 

(*)  r.  IIanfy*s  Case,  24  How.  St.  Tr.  753. 

(/)  For  a  full  discussion  of  the  question,  v.  Omichund  v.  Barker^  Willes, 
538 ;  1  Smith's  Leading  Cases. 


Certain  facts 
not  disclosed. 


petency. 
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he  deemed  binding  upon  his  conscience  to  speak  the 
truth  upon  oath  could  not  be  a  witness.  But  now  this 
incompetency  appears  to  have  been  done  away  with  by 
a  recent  statute  (m),  which  provides  that  those  who 
object  to  taking  an  oath,  or  are  objected  to  as  incom- 
petent to  take  an  oath,  the  court  being  satisfied  that 
the  taking  of  an  oath  would  have  no  binding  effect  on 
their  conscience,  shall  make  a  promise  and  declaration 
in  the  prescribed  form : — "  I  solemnly  promise  and 
declare  that  the  evidence  given  by  me  to  the  court  shall  he 
the  truth,  the  whole  tnUh,  and  nothing  hut  the  trtUh" 
Any  person  who,  haying  made  this  declaration,  wil- 
fully and  corruptly  gives  false  evidence,  is  liable  to  be 
indicted,  tried,  and  convicted  as  if  he  had  taken  an 
oath.  For  some  time  those  who  had  some  religious 
belief,  but  who  conscientiously  objected  to  oaths,  such 
as  Quakers,  Moravians,  and  Separatists,  had  been  ad- 
mitted as  witnesses  on  their  making  the  statutory  form 
of  solemn  affirmation  or  declaration  (n). 

The  form  of  oath  varies  according  to  the  creed  of  the  Poitob  of  oath 
witness.  In  the  case  of  an  ordinary  Christian,  the*^f"^*^ 
witness,  holding  the  New  Testament  in  his  bare  right 
hand,  is  thus  addressed  by  an  officer  of  the  court : — 
"  The  evidence  you  shall  give  to  the  court  and  jury ,  sworn 
between  our  sovereign  lady  the  Queen  and  the  prisoner  at 
the  bar,  shall  be  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  80  help  you  Ood^  He  then  kisses  the 
book.  Jews  are  sworn  on  the  Pentateuch,  keeping 
their  hats  on,  the  oath  concluding  with  "  So  help  you 
Jehovah."  In  the  case  of  others,  the  form  which  they 
consider  binding  is  resorted  to ;  thus  a  Chinese  may  be 
sworn  by  means  of  a  cracked  saucer  (0). 

The  objection  to  the  competency  of  a  witness  should  Objection  to 

competency, 
.  when  made. 

(m)  32  &  33  Vict.  c.  68,  s.  4. 

(»)  v.  3  &  4  Wm.  4,  c.  49  ;  3  &  4  Wm.  4,  c.  82  ;  1  &  2  Vict,  c  77 : 
24  &  25  Vict.  c.  66. 
(o)  V.  Best,  Ev.  233. 
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be  made  before  he  has  been  examined  in  chief,  nnless,  of 
oonrse,  the  incompetency  appears  only  on  examination. 


OBEDIBILITY   OF  WITNESSES. 


Elementf  As  wc  haYC  already  seen,  instead  of  altogether  ex* 

the*cre!ubim  ^^^^8  *  witnoss  on  account  of  some  supposed  bias, 
of  witnesses,  the  courso  generally  adopted  is  to  admit  his  evidence, 
allowing  the  circumstances  causing  suspicion  to  affect 
his  credibility.  The  great  canon  as  to  the  credit  of 
witnesses  is,  that  it  is  for  the  jury  to  form  their  opinion 
thereon,  as  on  any  other  fftct.  ''  The  credibility  of  a 
witness  is  compounded  of  his  knowledge  of  the  facts 
he  testifies,  his  disinterestedness,  his  integrity,  his 
veracity,  and  his  being  bound  to  speak  the  truth  by 
such  an  oath  as  he  deems  obligatory.  Proportioned  to 
these  is  the  degree  of  credit  his  testimony  deserves  from 
the  court  and  jury  "  (p). 

We  have  just  noticed  the  means  taken  to  secure  the 
most  Btringent  obligation  by  oath  or  affirmation. 


Knowledge  of 
witnesses. 


Disinterested- 
ness of 
witnesses. 


Yeradty  of 
witnesses. 


As  to  knowledge, — ^It  will  be  important  to  consider 
on  what  the  witness  bases  his  conclusion ;  what  op* 
portunities  he  had  of  satisfying  himself;  what  were 
the  surrounding  circumstances,  whether  they  were 
such  as  to  conduce  to  a  correct  opinion ;  for  example, 
whether  it  was  light  or  dark,  &c. 

As  to  disinterestedness, — Here  should  be  considered 
the  relationship  of  the  prisoner  and  witness,  natural  or 
otherwise ;  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  that  would 
accrue  to  the  witness  on  the  prisoner  s  conviction ; 
prejudices,  quarrels,  &c.  (;). 

As  to  veracity. — The  chief  mode  in  which  the  veracity 
of  a  witness  is  impeached  is  by  shewing  that  at  some 


(p)  Arch.  233. 

{q)  As  to  the  evidence  of  accomplices,  y,  p.  399. 
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former  time  he  has  said  or  written,  or,  what  is  more 
damaging,  sworn,  something  not  agreeing  with  or  op* 
posed  to  that  which  he  now  swears.  As  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  may  thas  be  confronted  with  his  former  allega- 
tions, it  is  provided  by  28  Yict.  c.  18,  that  if,  on  cross- 
examination,  a  witness  does  not  admit  having  made  a 
former  statement,  proof  may  be  given  that  he  did  make 
it ;  bat  before  sach  proof  can  be  given,  the  circnmstaaces 
of  the  supposed  statement,  sufficient  to  designate  the 
particular  occasion,  must  be  mentioned  to  the  witness, 
and  he  must  be  asked  whether  or  not  he  has  made 
such  a  statement  (r).  If  the  statement  has  been  in 
writing,  he  may  be  cross-examined  as  to  it  without 
the  writing  being  shewn  to  him ;  but  if  it  is  intended 
to  contradict  him  by  the  writing,  his  attention  must, 
before  such  contradictory  proof  can  be  given,  be  called 
to  those  parts  of  the  writing  which  are  to  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  so  contradicting  him.  But  this  does 
not  prevent  the  judge  from  inspecting  and  making 
such  use  of  the  writings  as  he  thinks  proper  (a). 
The  writing  most  frequently  used  to  impeach  the 
testimony  of  a  witness  is  his  deposition  taken  before 
the  magistrate. 

As  to  general  eharaeter. — ^It  has  been  noticed  above  Character  o^ 
that  a  person  is  a  competent  witness  although  he  has  ^'^^^"^^ 
been  convicted  of  a  crime  ;  but  of  course  that  fact  will 
carry  weight  with  the  jury.  To  weaken  the  testimony 
of  a  witness,  either  one  of  two  courses  may  be  taken. 
The  witness  may  be  cross-examined  as  to  his  delin- 
quencies, or  other  witnesses  may  be  called  to  prove 
his  generally  bad  reputation.  After  considerable  con- 
flict between  the  authorities,  it  seems  to  be  settled 
that  a  witness  may  be  asked  questions  with  regard 
to  alleged  crimes  or  other  improper  conduct;  but 
that  he  is  not  compelled  to  answer  them  if  such 
answer  would  tend  to  expose  him  to' a  criminal  charge, 

(r)  28  Vict,  c  18,  8.  4. 
(s)  Ibid.  8.  5. 
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or  to  a  penalty  or  forfeiture  of  any  kind  (t).  And  the 
court  will  decide  whether  the  witness  has  shewn 
reasonable  grounds  for  believing  that  the  answer  will 
tend  to  criminate  him(«).  But  all  other  questions 
must  be  answered,  however  strongly  they  may  reflect 
on  the  witness's  character.  And  a  denial  of  improper 
conduct  by  the  witness  is  conclusiye,  and  he  cannot  be 
contradicted  by  calling  other  witnesses,  unless  of  course 
the  fact  be  relevant  to  the  issue  (v).  A  witness  may  be 
questioned  as  to  whether  he  has  been  convicted  of  a 
felony  or  misdemeanor,  and,  if  he  does  not  admit  it,  the 
cross-examining,  party  may  prove  the  conviction  (w). 
In  order  to  shew  the  general  bad  character  of  the 
witness,  almost  any  question  may  be  asked  as  to  his 
past  life.  It  is  left  to  the  discretion  and  good  feeling 
of  the  bar  not  to  exceed  the  limits  required  by  the 
necessities  of  the  case,  by  wantonly  taking  away  a 
person's  character  (x).  When  other  witnesses  are 
called  to  shew  the  bad  character  of  the  witness,  the 
object  is  to  shew  that  the  former,  from  their  acquaint- 
ances with  the  latter,  are  of  the  opinion  that  he  is  not 
to  be  believed  on  oath.  But  they  may  not  be  examined 
as  to  any  particular  offences  which  are  alleged  against 
the  witness.  On  the  other  hand,  witnesses  may  be 
called  to  testify  to  the  general  good  character  of  the 
witness,  if  that  is  questioned. 

NUMBER  OF  WITNESSES. 

GueB  where  In  all  casos,  both  before  the  grand  jury  and  at  the 
witncM  Hr  ^"*  *™^»  ^^®  witness  for  the  prosecution  is  sufficient,  with 
required.         the  following  exceptions : — 

1.  In  treason  or  misprision  of  treason  (except  where 
the  overt  act  alleged  is  the  assassination  of  the  Queen, 


(0  ▼.  2  Taylor's  Evidence,  Part  III.  c.  3. 

?ti)  J?,  y.  Bayes,  30  L.  J.  (Q.B.)  301. 

(v)  Teunn*$  Caaef  2  Camp.  638.  It  has  been  doubted  whether  such  dis- 
crediting questions  must  be  answered,  if  they  are  not  otherwise  material 
to  the  issue. 

(w)  28  Vict,  c  18,  8.  6. 

(x)  y.  Fitz.  St.  296. 
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or  any  direct  attempt  against  her  life  or  person)  two 
witnesses  are  required,  unless  the  prisoner  confesses. 
And  both  of  the  witnesses  must  testify  to  the  same 
overt  act  of  treason ;  or  one  of  them  to  one  overt  act, 
and  another  to  an  overt  act  of  the  same  species  of 
treason  (y).  But  of  coarse  collateral  facts  may  be 
proved  by  one  witness. 

2.  In  perjury  there  must  be  two  witnesses.  Both 
need  not  necessarily  directly  contradict  what  the 
accused  has  sworn ;  it  will  suffice  if  the  second  cor- 
roborates in  any  material  circumstance,  by  circum- 
stantial evidence  or  otherwise,  what  the  first  has 
said  (z).  The  reason  usually  assigned  for  this  excep- 
tion is  that  otherwise  there  would  only  be  oath  against 
oath ;  but  more  probably  the  expediency  of  protecting 
witnesses,  and  thus  furthering  the  ends  of  justice,  is 
the  true  ground  (a). 

It  will  be  convenient  here  to  notice  the  evidence  of  ETidenoe  of 
accomplices.  Naturally  it  is  viewed  with  suspicion,  »<»°"P^*<*"- 
inasmuch  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  accomplice  may 
hope  to  gain  favour  and  leniency  by  assisting  the 
prosecution ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  will  often  be 
anxious  to  shield  his  companions.  In  practice,  though 
not  in  strict  law,  it  is  deemed  essential  that  the  evi- 
dence of  the  accomplice  should  be  corroborated  in  some 
material  part  by  other  evidence,  so  that  the  jury  may 
be  led  to  presume  that  he  has  spoken  the  truth  gene- 
rally. This  confirmatory  evidence  must  be  unim- 
peachable ;  so  that  the  evidence  of  another  accomplice 
or  his  wife  will  not  suffice.  And  the  confirmatory 
evidence  should  not  be  merely  to  the  fEust  of  the  act 
having  been  committed,  but  should  extend  to  the 
identification  of  the  prisoner  with  the  party  con- 
cerned (6). 


(y)  7  &  8  Wm.  3,  c.  3,  bs.  2,  4. 

{z)  ▼.  cases,  &c.,  Best,  £▼.  759. 

(a)  Best,  £y.  754. 

(6)  B.  ?.  FaHer^  8  C.  &  P.  106. 
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Attendance  of  How  is  the  attendance  of  wUnestes  prdonred  ?  "  In 
both  felonies  and  misdemeanors  the  witnesses  examined 
are  nsnally  bonnd  oyer  by  recognizance  by  the  com- 
mitting magistrate  to  appear  at  the  trial  and  give 
evidence.  If  they  do  not  appear,  the  recognizances 
may  be  estreated  and  the  penalty  levied.  .  All  other 
witnesses  may  be  compelled  to  attend  by  subpcena. 
This  may  be  issued  either  at  the  Crown  office  in 
London,  or  by  the  clerk  of  assize,  or  clerk  of  the  peace 
at  sessions.  A  copy  of  the  writ  is  served  npon  the 
witness  personally,  the  original  writ  being  shewn  to 
him. 

Production  of  If  a  Written  instrument,  required  as  evidence,  is  in 
wHneMM.  ^  *^®  possession  of  some  person,  he  is  served  with  a 
siibpoma  duces  tecum^  ordering  him  to  bring  it  with 
him  to  the  trial.  Unless  he  has  some  excuse,  allowed 
to  be  valid  by  the  court,  he  must  produce  it  at  the 
trial.  Such  lawful  excuses  are  the  following:  that 
the  instrument  will  tend  to  criminate  the  person  pro- 
ducing it ;  that  it  is  his  title-deed. 

Consequences        Iq  the  event  of  the  non-appearance  of  a  witness  in 

of  not  obeying  i  i.  i       •  i    •  ii*  t^ 

the  suipcma,  u^swer  to  a  subpoena-,  he  incurs  certain  penalties.  If 
the  writ  has  been  sued  out  of  the  Grown  office,  the 
Queen's  Bench,  upon  application,  will  grant  an  attach- 
ment for  the  contempt  of  court.  In  other  cases  the 
proceedings  must  be  by  way  of  indictment  (c).  But 
to  render  a  witness  subject  to  these  penalties,  he  must 
have  been  served  personally,  and  served  a  reasonable 
time  before  trial.  If  his  expenses  have  not  been 
tendered,  and  he  is  so  poor  as  not  to  be  able  to  go  to 
the  trial,  this  will  probably  be  allowed  by  the  court  as 
a  sufficient  excuse. 

Attendance  of      If  the  witucss  is  in  custody,  the  proceedings  are 
islnaiBtody.**  different.      If   in    criminal   custody,   a   secretary  of 

(o)  ▼.  Arch.  321 
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state,  or  any  jndge  of  the  superior  conrts,  may,  on 
application  by  affidavit,  issue  a  warrant  or  order  under 
his  hand  for  bringing  up  such  person  to  be  examined 
as  a  witness  (d) ;  or  his  attendance  may  be  secured  by 
a  writ  of  hdbeoi  corpus  ad  testijicandum.  If  in  ciyil 
custody,  a  writ  of  7iai.  eorp,  ad  test,  is  obtained  upon 
motion  in  court  or  application  to  a  judge  in  chambers, 
founded  upon  an  affidavit  stating  that  he  is  a  material 
witness.  If  the  eyidence  of  a  person  in  court  is  re- 
quired, he  is  bound  to  giye  it,  although  he  has  not 
been  subpoanaed. 

A  witness,  whether  subpoenaed  or  bound  oyer  by  WitnexMt* 
recognizance,  either  to  prosecute  or  giye  eyidence,  is  P"^"J«8«  fr<>"» 
privileged  from  arrest  whilst  attending  the  trial  on 
every  day  of  the  assises  or  sessions  until  the  case  is 
tried ;  also  for  a  reasonable  time  before  and  after  trial 
whilst  coming  to  or  returning  from  the  place  of  trial. 

As  we  have  seen,  preventing  a  witness  from  attend- 
ing or  giving  eyidence  is  a  contempt  of  court;  and 
intimidating  a  witness  from  giving  evidence  for  the 
prosecution  is  a  misdemeanor  (a). 

As  to  witnesses^  expenses, — In  felonies^  the  court  may  Expenses  of 
order  the  payment  to  the  prosecutor  and  his  witnesses  Xl*'*^!!^^^ J 
of  a  reasonable  sum  for  expenses,  trouble,  and  loss  of  tion. 
time;  and  this  whether  the  result  of  the  trial  be  a 
conviction  or  acquittal,  or  no  bill  be  found  (/).    And 
although  no  bill  be  preferred,  a  like  reasonable  sum 
may  be  ordered  to  be  paid  to  those  who  hond,  fde  attend 
the  court  in  obedience  to  their  recognisances  or  sub- 
poena.     The  amount  to  be  paid  for  the  attendance 
before  the  examining  magistrate  must  be  ascertained 
by  the  certificate  of  the  magistrate  granted  before  the 
trial  (^).     Further,  if  a  charge  is  made  bond  fde  on 


(d)  16  &17  Vict  c.  30,  s.  9. 

(e)  ▼.  p.  91. 

(/)  7  Geo.  4,  &  64,  as,  22,  24,  25. 
(g)  Ibid.  s.  22. 

2  j> 
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reasonable  and  probable  cause,  althongh  there  has  been 
no  committal  for  trial,  the  magistrate  before  whom  the 
accused  was  brought  and  examined  may  grant  to  any 
witness  examined  a  certificate  of  his  expenses  (h). 

In  very  many  cases  of  misdenwanar  there  is  a  like 
power  of  ordering  payment  of  witnesses'  expenses. 
The  particular  misdemeanors  will  be  found  mentioned 
in  7  Geo.  4,  c.  64,  s.  23 ;  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  55,  ss.  2,  3 ; 
and  other  statutes  which  deal  with  indiyidual  offences. 
Each  of  the  Criminal  Consolidation  Acts  provides  that 
the  court  before  whom  any  indictable  misdemeanor 
punishable  under  such  Act,  is  prosecuted  or  tried,  may 
allow  the  expenses  of  witnesses,  as  in  felony ;  and  in 
prosecutions  by  the  treasury  in  coinage  offences  shall 
allow  such  expenses  (t). 

In  a  similar  manner,  in  certain  indictable  offences 
dealt  with  by  the  magistrates  in  the  exercise  of  their 
summary  jurisdiction,  the  magistrate  may  order  the 
payment  of  witnesses'  expenses  (k). 


Expenses  of 
witnesses  for 
the  defence. 


Payment  of 
costs  by  the 
defendant. 


So  much  as  to  witnesses  for  the  prosecution.  The 
court  has,  however,  also  discretionary  power  to  order 
the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  ivitnesses  for  the 
prisoner  who  appear  after  having  been  bound  by 
recognizance  by  the  examining  magistrate  to  give 
evidence  (J). 

In  the  event  of  a  conviction  for  treason  or  felony, 
the  court  may  order  the  prisoner  to  pay  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  costs  of  the  trial ;  and  in  cases  of  assault 
the  defendant,  on  conviction,  may  be  made  to  pay  the 
prosecutor's  costs  and  a  reasonable  allowance  for  loss 


(A)  29  &  30  Vict.  c.  52  (a  temporary  statute  since  continued  yearly). 
This  statute  applies  also  to  misdemeanors. 

(0  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  121 ;  c.  97,  s.  77,  c.  98,  s.  54 ;  c.  99,  s.  42  ; 
c.  100,  s.  77. 

(k)  42  &  43  Vict.  c.  49,  s.  28. 

(0  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  35,  s.  5. 
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of  time(m).  It  ^11  be  remembered  that  in  cases 
tinder  the  Vexatious  Indictments  Act  the  prosecutor 
may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  court,  be  required  to  pay 
the  defendant's  costs  on  the  acquittal  of  the  latter  (n) ; 
and  also  that,  in  private  prosecutions  for  the  publish- 
ing of  a  defamatory  libel,  if  judgment  is  given  for 
the  defendant,  he  may  recover  costs  from  the  prose- 
cutor (o), 

(m)  33  &  34  Vict,  c  23,  s.  3. 

(»)  ▼.  p.  349. 

(o)  6  &  7  Vict.  c.  96,  8.  8 ;  v.  p.  113. 


2   D   2 
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CHAPTEE  XVL 

THE  EXAMINATION  OF  WITNE68E8. 

This  is  a  sabject  on  which,  though  a  wide  latitude  is 
allowed  to  counsel,  some  rules  may  be  laid  down  as 
directly  authorized,  others  as  developed  in  and  sane* 
tioned  by  practice. 

Gcaeni  course  We  hare  already  noticed  the  general  course  of  the 
of  examination,  examination  of  witnesses  (p) ;  namely,  that  the  wit- 
nesses for  the  prosecution  are  first  examined  in  chief 
by  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution,  and  then  cross- 
examined  by  the  counsel  for  the  defence ;  and  after  the 
case  for  the  prosecution  has  closed,  then  the  witnesses 
for  the  defence  are  examined  by  the  counsel  for  the 
defence,  and  cross-examined  by  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution ;  in  each  case  the  witness  being  re-examined 
by  the  party  calling  him,  if  it  is  thought  desirable.  It 
should  also  be  remembered  that  the  court  may  at  any 
time  put  such  questions  as  it  thinks  fit  to  the  witness, 
even  after  he  has  left  the  witness-box;  and  that  if, 
after  the  counsel  has  finished  his  examination  or  cross- 
examination,  he  thinks  of  some  other  question  which 
ought  to  have  been  asked,  that  question  can  be  put 
only  through  or  by  leave  of  the  court.  Through  the 
court,  also,  are  asked  questions  which  occur  to  the 
jury. 

What  wit-  All  the  witnesses  whose  names  are  on  the  back  of 

be'caiied?^      the  indictment  should  be  called  by  the  counsel  for  the 

prosecution ;  and  although  he  does  not  ask  them  any 

(/))  V.  p.  387. 
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question^  or  eyen  call  them,  the  defence  may  haye  them 
called,  so  that  they  may  be  subjected  to  cross-exami- 
nation. Bnt  in  such  a  case  the  counsel  for  the  prose- 
cution may  re-examine  (;). 


When  any  collusion  is  suspected  among  the  vnitnesses,  Witoaases 

lered  o 
court. 


or  it  is  thought  that  any  of  them  will  be  influenced  by  ^J^^'j;^*''** 
what  they  hear  from  counsel  or  other  witnesses,  those 
who  haye  not  yet  been  examined  are  ordered  to  leaye 
the  court  until  they  are  wanted,  and  after  examination 
they  are  required  to  remain  in  court.  The  judge  will  do 
this,  either  at  his  own  instance,  or  on  the  application 
of  the  opposite  party.  If  the  order  be  disobeyed,  the 
witness  may  be  punished  as  for  his  contempt;  but, 
though  the  disobedience  will  be  matter  of  remark  for 
the  jury,  the  judge  has  no  right  to  reject  his  testi- 
mony (r). 

At  the  outset  it  will  be  well  to  ascertain  the  position  Functiont,  &c. 
of  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  and  for  the  defence  fo/the*pp^^ 
respectiyely,  their  functions  and  conduct,  their  respec-  secution ; 
tiye  parts,  and  the  spirit  in  which  they  should  conduct 
them.     It  is  needless  to  obserye  that  it  is  not  the 
object  of  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  to  get  a  con- 
yiction  at  any  price.     It  is  his  duty  to  see  that  the 
case  against  the  prisoner  is  brought  out  in  all  its 
strength ;  but  it  is  not  his  duty  to  conceal,  or  in  any 
way  diminish  the  importance  of,  its  weak  points.     His 
function  is  not  to  inquire  into  the  truth,  but  to  put 
forward,  with  all  possible  candour  and  temperance, 
that  part  of  it  which  is  unfayourable  to  the  prisoner  (s). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  has  of  the  counsel 
before  him,  as  his  object,  the  acquittal  of  the  prisoner.  ^^^^^^^ 
His  duty  is  to  act  as  an  adyocate,  and  not  to  any 


(9)  fi.  V.  Ed'cards,  3  Cox,  82 ;  J?.  ▼.  Beezkn,  4  C.  &  P.  22a 
(r)  B.  V.  CoUey,  Moo.  it  M.  329. 
(s)  Fitz.  St.  160. 
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extent  as  a  judge.  He  is  to  put  himself  in  the  place 
of  the  accused,  and  so  is  not  under  any  obligations 
which  the  accused  would  not  be  under.  Thus  he  is 
not  obliged  to  divulge  facts  with  which  he  may  be 
acquainted  which  are  unfayourable  to  the  prisoner  (t). 

Witness  The  rulcs  as  to   examination-in-chief  and  cross- 

8upi>o8ed  to  be  examination  are  generally  the  same,  whether  the  wit- 

favourable  to  %      »*        •,  .  -iiii  m-L 

the  side  ucss  bc  for  the  prosecution  or  the  defence.    They  are 

calling  him.  i^^sed  upou  the  suppositiou  that  the  witness  called  and 
presented  by  the  party  examining  him  is  fayourable  to 
his  side,  and  therefore  unfayourable  to  his  opponent. 
If  this  should  turn  out  not  to  be  the  case,  the  rules  of 
cross-examination  apply  to  the  examination  of  one  who 
thus  proves  hostile  to  the  party  producing  him. 

Examination-  ExamtncUtoipdn'Chief. — ^What  questions  may  be  ptt 
Question  mnst  *<>  *  vdtness?  In  the  first  place,  only  such  as  are 
be  relevant  relevant  to  the  matter  in  issue,  and  which,  if  answered 
in  the  way  desired  by  the  examiner,  will  tend  to  prove 
the  ofience  or  defence.  Of  course,  if  circumstantial 
evidence  is  resorted  to,  greater  latitude  will  be  allowed ; 
inasmuch  as  it  is  not  so  easy  to  estimate  the  relevancy 
of  the  question. 

Leading  The  socond  great  rule  is,  that  leading  queeUone  may 

2ii^l^  ^^^  ^^*  ^  asked  in  examination-in-chief.  "What  is  a  lead- 
ing question  ?  One  which  in  any  way  suggests  to  the 
witness  the  answer  which  the  person  asking  requires. 
Thus,  to  ask  a  witness,  **  Had  the  prisoner  a  white  hat 
on  ?  "  would  be  a  leading  question ;  but  the  question, 
"  What  sort  of  a  hat  had  the  prisoner  on  ?  "  would  not 


(i)  *'The  couniel  for  the  Crown  may  not  tue  arguments  to  proT«  the 
gnilt  of  the  prisoner  which  he  does  not  himself  believe  to  be  jost,  and  he 
is  bound  to  warn  the  jury  of  objections  which  may  diminish  the  weight  of 
his  arguments.  In  short,  as  far  as  regards  his  own  evidence,  his  speech 
should  as  much  as  possible  resemble  the  summing  up  of  the  judge.  The 
counsel  for  the  prisoner  may  use  arguments  which  he  does  not  l^lieve  to 
be  just.  It  is  the  business  of  the  jury,  afUr  hearing  the  judge,  to  say 
whether  or  not  they  are  just. — Fitz.  St.  168. 
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be.     Unless,  indeed,    the   point   to  be   proved   was 

whether  he  had  or  had  not  a  hat  on.    It  is  often  given 

as  a  test  whether  a  question  be  leading  or  not,  whether 

it  might  be  answered  by  "  Yes  "  or  "  No."    But  this  test 

is  by  no  means  decisive ;  all  questions  which  may  be  thus 

answered  not  being  leading,  and  other  questions  than 

those  which  may  be  so  answered  being  equally  leading. 

Thus  the  question,  ''  Could  the  prisoner  hear  what  he 

said  ?  "  is  not  leading ;  whereas  ''  What  did  he  do  with 

the  purse?"  is  leading,  because  it  implies  that  the 

person  to  whom  it  relates  dealt  with  the  purse  in  some 

way  or  other  (u).    Though  the  rule  is,  that  leading  When  leading 

questions  may  not  be  put   in   examination-in-chief,  J^*j|],'j[^*  ™*^ 

there  are  certain  exceptions,  some  allowed  as  of  right, 

others  for  convenience'  sake. 

(a.)  For  the  purpose  of  identifying  persons  or  things 
which  have  already  been  described,  the  attention  of  the 
witness  may  be  directly  pointed  to  them  (x). 

(b.)  When  a  witness  is  called  to  contradict  another, 
who  has  sworn  to  a  certain  fact,  he  may  be  asked  in 
direct  terms  whether  that  fact  ever  took  place. 

(c.)  When  the  witness  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
judge,  hostile  to  the  party  calling  him. 

(d.)  When  the  witness  is  unable  to  answer  general 
questions  from  defective  memory,  or  the  complicated 
nature  of  the  matter  as  to  which  he  is  interrogated  (y). 

Leading  questions  are  also  not  objected  to — 

(a.)  When  merely  introductory,  so  as  to  save  time. 

(b.)  When  the  particular  matter  is  not  disputed. 
Thus,  where  a  witness  having  deposed  to  a  fact  has 
not  been  cross-examined  on  it,  questions  may  be  put 
which  assume  that  fact. 


(u)  Fitr.  St.  280. 

(x)  R,  T.  WMson,  2  Starkic,  N.  V.  C.  Vl^. 

(y)  Best,  Ev.  802. 
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Witness  must 
testify  from 
his  own 
knowledge. 


RefVeshin^ 
his  memory. 


A  third  general  rule  is,  that  the  evidence  of  the 
witness  mn?t  relate  to  what  is  immediately  within  hi$ 
knowledge  and  recollection.  But  there  is  one  exception 
to  this  rnle.  In  matters  of  science,  skill,  trayel,  &c., 
the  evidence  of  experts  is  allowed,  that  is,  persons  who 
have  a  special  knowledge  of  the  branch  in  qnestion 
may  be  called  to  give  their  opinion  as  to  the  conse* 
qnences,  &c.,  of  facts  already  proved.  For  example,  if 
the  wonnds  of  a  murdered  person  are  described,  a 
surgeon  may  be  asked  his  opinion  as  to  whether  they 
caused  the  death ;  but,  of  course,  it  will  be  for  the 
jury  to  determine  how  far  they  will  adopt  this 
opinion  (z).  In  accordance  with  the  general  rule,  a 
witness  is  not  allowed  to  read  his  evidence.  But  he  is 
allowed  to  refresh  his  memory  by  referring  to  any 
writing  made  by  himself,  or  examined  by  him,  soon 
after  the  event  to  which  it  refers,  provided  that  after 
he  has  thus  refreshed  his  memory  he  can  swear  to  the 
fiskct  from  his  own  recollection. 


Contents  of 
a  written 
document, 
how  proved. 


A  fourth  general  rule  is,  that  the  contents  of  a  mfritien 
document  cannot  be  proved  orally  if  the  document  is 
capable  of  being  produced,  but  must  be  proved  by  the 
document  itself.  But  if  it  be  shewn  that  it  is  lost, 
destroyed,  or  in  possession  of  the  prisoner  who  has  had 
notice  to  produce  it,  other  evidence  may  be  given  of 
its  contents  (a). 


Consequences 
of  witness 
proring 
hostile. 


Another  matter  to  be  noticed  is  the  hostility  of  one's 
ovm  witness.  It  is  a  rule  that  a  counsel  cannot  dis- 
credit his  own  witness ;  it  is  also,  as  we  have  seen,  a 
rule  that  leading  questions  may  not  be  put  in  examina- 
tion-in-chief. But  it  is  provided  by  statute  (6)  that 
although  a  party  producing  a  witness  is  not  allowed  to 
impeach  his  credit  by  general  evidenoo  of  bad  charac- 


(«)  R.  r.  Wright,  R.  &  R.  4«'^a 

(a)  V.  p.  416. 

(6)  38  Vict,  c,  18,  8.  3. 
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ter,  he  knay,  in  case  the  witixeBS,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
judge,  proYOB  adyerse  (t.6.,  hostile),  contradict  him  hy 
other  evidence,  or,  by  leave  of  the  judge,  prove  that  at 
other  times  he  has  made  a  statement  inconsistent  with 
his  present  t-estimony ;  but  before  such  last-mentioned 
proof  can  be  given,  the  circumstances  of  the  supposed 
statement,  sufficient  to  designate  the  particular  occa- 
sion, must  be  mentioned  to  the  witness,  and  he  must 
be  asked  whether  or  not  he  has  made  such  statement. 
So,  also,  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  judge,  the  witness  is 
keeping  back  some  of  the  truth,  in  order  to  favour  the 
prisoner  or  otherwise,  he  may  allow  the  cross-examin- 
ing counsel  to  ask  leading  questions,  and  generally  to 
treat  the  uiinesn  ae  hostile,  . 

Cross-examination. — Inasmuch  as  a  witness  is  sup-croM- 
posed  to  be  inclined  to  favour  the  party  calling  him,  «*Mn»nntion, 
greater  powers  are  given  to  the  cross-examining 
counsel.  He  may  ask  leading  questions,  and  in  this 
way  remind  the  witness  of  anything  which  may  tend 
to  help  the  cause  of  the  opposite  party.  But  if  the 
witness  proves  anything  favourable  to  the  cross-ex- 
aminer, the  fact  that  the  evidence  was  procured  by 
leading  questions  wiU,  of  course,  diminish  its  value. 
The  counsel  will  not,  however,  be  allowed  to  put  into 
the  witness's  mouth  the  very  words  he  is  to  echo  back 
again  (c).  In  cross-examination  the  questions  will  be 
of  two  classes :  (a)  Those  which  tend  directly  to  refute 
or  explain  what  has  been  given  in  evidence  in  the  ex- 
amination-in-chief;  (b)  Those  whose  object  is  to  aiOfect 
the  credit  of  the  witness.  It  is  not  usual  to  cross- 
examine  witnesses  to  character  except  the  counsel 
cross-examining  has  some  distinct  charge  on  which  to 
cross-examine  them  {d).  It  is  needless  to  add  that  a 
cross-examining  counsel  should  avoid  asking  questions 
the  answer  to  which,  if  unfavourable,  would  be  condu- 


ce) R,  V.  H*wdy,  24  How.  St.  Tr.  755. 
(rf)  /?.  V.  Hodgkina,  7  C.  &  P.  298. 
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fiiye  against  him.  And  he  should  always  remember 
that  the  story  of  the  witness,  if  tnie,  will  be  confirmed 
the  more  he  is  questioned  about  it ;  and  this  althongh 
there  may  be  slight  discrepancies  on  immaterial  points. 

Ee-examinatian. — ^The  object  of  the  re-examination,  if 
it  be  judged  expedient  to  haye  recourse  to  it,  is  to  inquire 
into  and  explain  what  has  transpired  on  cross-examina- 
tion. But  it  must  be  strictly  confined  to  such  matter ; 
the  re-examiner  may  not  ask  questions  which  he  might 
and  ought  to  have  put  on  examination-in-chief. 


Questions  put       Any  further  questions  after  re-examination  must  be 
^Sd^e*^^  ^^®     put  through  the  judge ;  also  through  him  any  ques- 
tions which  occur  to  counsel  after  they  have  finished 
their  examination  or  cross-examination  (e). 


Objections  to 
questions, 
how  made. 


If  any  improper  question,  e.g,y  irrelevant  or  leading, 
in  examination-in-chief  be  put,  the  counsel  on  the 
other  side  should  immediately  interpose  and  object  to 
it  before  the  witness  has  time  to  answer  it.  Though 
in  the  case  of  a  leading  question  this  will  often  be  in- 
effectual, inasmuch  as  the  mischief  has  been  done  by 
the  suggestion  being  made.  The  counsel  in  the  same 
way  should  interpose  if  parol  evidence  is  given  when  a 
document  should  be  produced. 


(fi)  V.  p.  385. 
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EVIDENCE. 

"  Evidence  includes  all  the  legal  means,  exclusive  of  Defiuitiou  of 
mere  argument,  which  tend  to  prove  or  disprove  any  *'^*^«'*<*- 
matter  of  fact  the  truth  of  which  is  submitted  to 
judicial  investigation  "  (/), 

In  ascertaining  the  law  on  the  subject  of  evidence 
in  general,  four  or  five  heads  present  themselves  under 
which  may  be  ranged  the  chief  principles  which  it  is 
necessary  to  consider : — 

1.  On  whom  the  burden  of  proof  lies. 

2.  What  must  be  proved,  and  what  may  not  be 

proved. 

3.  The  best  evidence  must  always  be  given. 

4.  Hearsay  is  not  evidence. 

5.  Confessions,  under  certain  circumstances,  are 

not  admitted  as  evidence. 

1.  The  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  prosecution  as  a  The  burden 
rule.    The  prosecution  must  prove  their  case  before  ^^j^*'*^^®^'*^'* 
the  prisoner  is  called  upon  for  his  defence ;  and  this,  prosecution. 
although   the  offence  alleged  consists  of  an  act  of 
omission  and  not  of  commission,  and  therefore  the  pro- 
secution have  to  resort  to  negative  evidence  (ff).    The 
law  considers  a  man  innocent  until  he  is  shewn  to  be 


(/)  1  Tayl.  Ev.  1. 

{g)  There  is  an  exception  to  this  rule  when  the  accused  pleads  specially, 
e.g.f  autrefois  acquit. 
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QnaiificationB  guilty.  But  the  principle  tmder  discussion  must  not 
tothe™l«"  ^®  understood  with  nnlimited  signification.  Though 
pr^ndL  the  burdon  of  proof  of  the  charge  is  in  general  on  the 
prosecntion,  yet  on  particular  points  it  is  on  the  pri- 
soner. This  is  markedly  the  case  in  some  offences. 
Thus,  by  various  Acts  of  Parliament  it  is  declared 
penal  to  do  certain  things,  or  possess  certain  articles, 
without  lawful  excuse  or  authority;  such  excuse  or 
authority  must  be  proved  by  the  accused.  For  ex- 
ample, to  possess  public  stores  marked  with  the  broad 
arrow  (h) ;  to  possess  coining  tools  (e).  Again,  it  lies 
on  the  defendant  to  prove  that  signals  to  smuggling 
vessels  were  not  made  for  the  purpose  of  giving  illegal 
notice  (k) ;  also  to  shew  some  justification  for  sending 
an  unsea worthy  ship  to  sea  (Z).  But  it  will  be  noticed 
that  in  all  these  cases  there  is  something  to  be  proved 
in  the  first  instance  by  the  prosecution — either  the 
possession  of  the  goods,  the  unseaworthiness  of  the 
ship,  &c. 

In  &ome  cases  And  not  Only  in  the  particular  cases  of  which  we 
^sem^i^^^^  ^*^®  given  ■  examples,  but  in  most  cases  of  circum- 
from  the  stautial  evidence  *'  there  is  a  point  (though  it  is  impos- 
prisoner.  ^^^jIq  to  determine  exactly  where  it  lies)  at  which  the 

prosecutor  has  done  all  that  he  can  reasonably  be 
expected  to  do,  and  at  which  it  is  reasonable  to  ask  for 
evidence  from  the  prisoner  in  explanation,  and  to  draw 
inferences  unfavourable  to  him  from  its  absence ''  (m). 
Thus  the  court  will  naturally  expect  from  the  prisoner 
an  explanation  of  the  object  for  which  poison  was  pur- 
chased; so  also  in  the  case  of  recent  possession  of 
stolen  goods.  Killing  is  presumed  to  be  murder  until 
otherwise  accounted  for. 

What  must  be      2.  Wluit  muBt  he  proved  f — All  facts  and  circum* 

proved. 

(A)  ▼.  38  &  39  Vict.  c.  25. 
(0  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  99,  s.  24. 
(A)  16  &  17  Vict,  c  107,  8.  245. 
(0  38  k  39  Vict.  c.  88,  s.  4. 
(m)  Pitx.  St.  303. 
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stances  stated  in  the  indictment  which  cannot  be 
rejected  as  surplusage ;  in  other  words,  all  the  consti- 
tuents of  the  offence.  Though,  as  we  shall  see  here- 
after,  if  a  more  serious  crime  contains,  as  it  were,  a  less 
serious  one,  the  prisoner  indicted  for  the  former  may 
sometimes  be  convicted  of  the  latter,  if  the  more  serious 
circumstances  cannot  be  established ;  thus  on  an  indict* 
ment  for  murder,  if  the  malice  prepense  be  not  proved, 
the  prisoner  may  be  convicted  of  manslaughter. 

We  have  seen  above  (n)  in  what  cases  the  time  and  As  to  time 
place  must  be  correctly  stated  in  the  indictment  (o) ;  *"  ^  *****" 
and  thus  we  now  know  when  they  must  be  correctly 
proved.    But  in  any  case  the  offence  must  be  proved  to 
have  been  committed  within  the  extent  of  the  court's 
jurisdiction.    Any  material  variance  between  the  fact  Amendment 
laid  in  the  indictment  and  the  fact  proved  will -be  fatal,  o^  ▼«'»*»««• 
unless  amended  (p). 

Closely  connected  with  the  question  '^  what  must  be  Facts,  &c^ 
proved?"  is  the  question  "what  may  not  be  given  in  J^^ J!^en *in ''''' 
evidence?"    As  a  rule,  nothing  must  be  given  in  evi-  evidence, 
deuce  which  does  not  directly  tend  to  prove  or  disprove 
the  matter  in  issue.    The  previous  or  subsequent  bad 
character  of  the  prisoner  may  not  be  proved ;  unless  to 
rebut  evidence  of  good  character  (g).    Thus,  also,  if  As  to  other 
other  true  bills  are  found  against  the  prisoner,  theoreti-  *>^*''<**- 
cally  this  is  not  supposed  to  influence  the  judge  or 
jury  (r).    Nor  may  it  be  proved  that  he  has  a  general 
disposition  to  commit  the  particular  kind  of  offence. 
Again,  it  is  not  allowable  to  prove  a  man  guilty  of  one 
felony  in  order  to  prove  him  guilty  of  another  uncon- 
nected with  it.    In  other  words,  if  the  offences  are 


(»)  ▼.  p.  327. 

(o)  V.  p.  328. 

(p)  V.  p.  329. 

Iq)  V.  if,  V.  RmUmy  34  L.  J.  (M.C.)  57. 

(r)  However,  as  both  the  judge  and  jury  are  supplied  with  calendars, 
they  cannot  help  noticing  that  there  are  other  charges  against  the  prisoner. 
It  would  be  well  if  the  jury,  at  least,  were  not  so  supplied ;  they  know 
perfectly  well  without  a  calendar  what  they  are  to  give  their  verdict  on. 
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distinct,  evidence  of  one  offence  is,  in  general^  i 
sible  on  the  trial  of  the  prisoner  for  another  offence. 
But  if  they  are  connected,  and  form  one  entire  tiansao« 
tion,  other  offences  may  be  proved  to  shew  the  character 
of  the  transaction.  If  the  evidence  is  admissible  on 
general  grounds  as  being  relevant,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
cluded merely  because  it  discloses  other  offences  (s). 

When  eridence     There  are  exceptions  to  the  rule  excluding  evidence 
'i*'****'  of  other  offences :— 

offences  may       ^*  vw**v*  v    w««  w  • 

e  given:  ^^  ^  j^  ireoson,  other  overt  acts  may  be  given  in  evi- 

dence, if  they  directly  prove  any  overt  acts  which  are 
laid.  And  in  conspiracy,  sedition,  libel,  and  similar 
offences,  wide  limits  are  given  to  the  reception  of  evi* 
dence,  inasmuch  as  the  offence  can  only  be  estimated 
by  the  surrounding  circumstances  (<)• 

(b.)  When  it  is  necessary  to  prove  the  guilty  knowledge 
of  the  defendant,  evidence  may  be  given  of  his  having 
committed  the  same  offence  before.  Thus,  on  an  indict- 
ment for  uttering  forged  bank  notes,  or  for  uttering 
counterfeit  coin,  evidence  may  be  given  of  the  defen- 
dant's having  at  other  times  uttered  or  had  in  his 
possession  other  forged  bank  notes  or  counterfeit  coin. 
So  it  seems  that  the  guilty  knowledge  of  the  falsehood 
of  a  pretence  may  be  shewn  by  evidence  of  a  previous 
obtaining  or  attempting  to  obtain  by  false  pretences  (u). 
Under  the  Prevention  of  Grimes  Act,  1871  (a;),  when 
proceedings  are  taken  against  a  person  for  receiving  or 
having  in  his  possession  stolen  goods,  evidence  may  be 
given  at  any  stage  of  the  proceedings  of  the  defendant's 
having  had  in  his  possession,  within  the  preceding 
twelve  monthsi  other  stolen  property;  and  evidence 
may  also  be  given,  under  the  same  circumstances,  of  his 
previous  conviction,  within  five  years,  of  any  offence 
involving  fraud  or  dishonesty. 


To  prove 

guilty 

knowledge. 


In  cases  of 
receiving. 


(«)  BofC  92 ;  ▼.  B,  ▼.  Ai/M6tiry,  5  C.  &  P.  155. 

0  V.  IL  y.  Hmi,  3  B.  &  Aid.  560 ;  B,  v.  Pearce^  Peake,  75. 

tt)  B,  V.  Francisy  L.  R.  2  C.  C.  R.  128 ;  43  L.  J.  (M.C.)  97. 
(«)  84  &  35  Vict,  c  112,  s.  19. 
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(c.)  When  it  is  necessary  to  prove  trKdiee  or  intent  To  shew 
on  the  part  of  the  defendant,  evidence  of  other  offences  ^'^^^°^' 
may,  nnder  some  circumstances,  be  given.    Thus,  in 
a  trial  for  murder,  evidence  of  former  unsnccessfnl 
attempts  or  threats  to  murder  would  be  admissible. 

As  to  evidence  of  pood  charcuster. — Witnesses  may  be  Evidence 
called  to  speak  generally  to  the  good  character  of  the  c^^^r  • 
prisoner ;  but  they  may  not  give  evidence  of  particular 
acts,  unless  such  evidence  tends  directly  to  the  disprov-* 
ing  of  some  of  the  facts  put  in  issue  by  the  pleadings. 
The  evidence  must  be  to  the  general  reputation  for 
good  character,  and  not  to  the  witness's  own  opinion. 
The  way  in  which  the  information  is  elicited  is  by 
questions  of  this  sort:  "How  long  have  you  known 
the  prisoner  ?  *'  "  During  that  time,  what  has  been  his 
general  character  for  sobriety,  honesty  and  industry  ?*' 

General  evidence  of  good  character  may  be  disproved  of  bad 
by  general  evidence  of  bad  character ;  but  not  by  par-  character, 
ticular  cases  of  misconduct.  However,  for  such  purposes, 
previous  convictions  may  as  a  rule  be  proved  (t/). 

It  is  important  to  notice  in  what  way  evidence  of  EfTect  of 
previous  good  character  operates :  "  Judges  frequently  charocter?^ 
tell  juries  that  evidence  of  character  cannot  be  of  use 
when  the  case  is  clearly  proved,  except  in  mitigation 
(or,  possibly,  aggravation)  of  punishment ;  but  that,  if 
they  have  any  doubt,  evidence  of  character  is  highly 
important "  (z). 

(y)  V.  6  &  7  Wm.  4,  c.  Ill ;  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  «.  116 ;  24  &  25  Vict, 
c  99,  s.  37. 

(*)  Fiti.  St.  312.  "  This  alway»  seems  to  me  to  be  equivalent  to  sajing, 
*  If  you  think  the  prisoner  guilty,  say  so ;  and  if  you  think  you  ought  to 
acquit  him  independently  of  the  evidence  of  character,  acquit  him  rather 
more  readily  because  of  it.'  Evidence  of  character  would  thus  be  super- 
fluous in  every  case.  The  true  distinction  is,  that  evidence  of  character 
may  explain  conduct,  but  cannot  alter  facts.  I  do  not  disbelieve  a  credible 
witness  because  the  man  whose  hand  he  swears  he  saw  in  his  neighbour's 
pocket  has  a  very  high  character  for  honesty ;  but  I  do  not  draw  the  in- 
ference from  the  fact  which  I  should  draw  in  most  cases,  namely,  that  there 
existed  a  felonious  intent.  I  ascribe  the  act  to  some  innocent  motive." — ibid. 
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Best  evidence       3.  The  hest  evidence  must  always  be  given.    That  is, 
must     given.  •£  .|.  -^  pQggjjjjg  ^  jj^  ]^^ .  jf  j^^j^  jj^qj^  inferior  evidence 

will  be  admitted.  But  before  this  inferior  (or  secondary) 
evidence  is  let  in,  the  absence  of  the  better  evidence 
must  be  accounted  for.  By  this  is  meant  that  merely 
substitutionary  evidence,  that  is,  such  as  indicates  more 
original  sources  of  information,  must  not  be  received  so 
long  as  the  original  evidence  is  attainable.  It  does  not 
imply  that  weaker  proofs  (which  are  not  substitutionary) 
may  not  be  selected  instead  of  stronger  ones.  Thus,  an 
act  may  be  equally  proved  by  a  written  instrument,  and 
also  by  some  one  who  saw  it ;  both  these  modes  of  proof 
are  primary. 

The  case  of  The  most  commou  application  of  this  rule  is  in  the 
documents.  ^^^  ^^  Written  instruments.  It  is  plain  that  the  best 
evidence  of  the  contents  of  a  written  document  is  the 
writing  itself,  and  therefore  before  a  copy,  or  parol 
evidence,  of  its  contents  can  be  received,  the  absence 
of  the  original  instrument  must  be  accounted  for,  by 
proving  that  it  is  lost  or  destroyed,  or  that  it  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  opposite  party,  and  that  he  has  had 
reasonable  notice  to  produce  it.  If  once  secondary 
evidence  is  admitted,  any  proof  may  be  given,  as  there 
are  no  degrees  of  secondary  evidence;  thus,  if  an  ori- 
ginal deed  cannot  be  produced,  parol  evidence  of  its 
contents  may  be  given,  although  there  is  an  attested 
copy  in  existence.  But,  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
copies  may  be  given,  in  evidence  of  all  records,  other 
than  those  of  the  court  requiring  proof  of  them,  of 
journals  of  either  House  of  Parliament,  and  generally 
of  the  official  documents  of  other  courts,  and  parish 
registers,  entries  in  corporation  books  and  books  of 
public  companies  relating  to  things  public  and  general. 

Entries  in  bankers'  books  may  be  proved  by  exa- 
mined copies  verified  on  oath  or  by  affidavit  (a). 

'"  ■■■■-  ■■■■■■■■-■■■■■p 

(a)  Bankers'  Books  Evidence  Act,  1879,  42  Vict.  c.  11. 
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4.  Hearsay  is  no  evidence. 

Hearsay  {derivative,  or  second-handy  as  opposed  toHcaway, 
secondary)  evidenc5€  is  that  which  is  learnt  from  some  ^^  «'^^«"^- 
one  else,  whether  by  word  of  month  or  otherwise ;  in 
other  words,  it  is  anything  which  does  not  derive  its 
valne  solely  from  the  credit  given  to  the  witness  him- 
self, but  which  rests  also,  in  part,  on  the  veracity  and 
competence  of  some  other  person  (p). 

The  reasons  usually  assigned  for  the  rejection  of  HeAnay, 
hearsay  evidence  are  two :  (a)  that  the  original  state-  ^  ^  ^^^    ' 
ment  or  writing  was  not  made  on  oath;   (b)  that 
the  party  affected  has  not  the  opportunity  of  cross- 
examining  the  originator  of  it.    Its  reception  would 
also  have  the  effect  of  lengthening  the  proceedings 
without  any  corresponding  advantage.    We  have  seen  When  it  may 
that  secondary  evidence  can  be  given  only  where  there  ^if^n*^  '*' 
has  been  an  explanation  of  the  absence  of  the  best 
evidence ;  secondhand  evidence  cannot  be  given  at  all, 
subject  to  the  following  exceptions  (c) : — 

i.  To  prove  the  death  of  a  person  beyond  the  sea. 

ii.  To  prove  a  prescription,  a  custom;  matters  of 
pedigree ;  reputation  on  questions  of  public  or  general 
right. 

iii.  When  the  hearsay  is  what  the  witness  has  been 
heard  to  say  at  another  time,  in  order  to  invalidate  or 
confirm  his  testimony  given  in  court. 

iv.  Declarations  made  by  persons  under  the  sensible 
conviction  of  their  impending  death.  Such  declara- 
tions are  admitted  only  when  the  death  of  the  deceased 
is  the  subject  of  the  charge  (that  is,  in  cases  of  murder 
or  manslaughter),  and  only  if  the  declaration  refers  to 
the  injury  which  is  the  cause  of  death. 

(5)  1  Ph.  Ev.  185. 

(c)  **  All  the  ezceptioDS  to  the  rale  are  based  upon  the  principle  that 
the  special  circumstances  which  establish  them  supply  a  sanction  to  the 
statement,  and  exclude  the  possibility  of  calling  the  person  who  made  it." 
— Fitz.  St.  319. 
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T.  Statements  made  by  deceased  persons,  if  against 
their  interest ;  or  entries  made  by  them  in  the  regular 
course  of  their  duty  or  employment. 

yi.  When  the  bodily  or  mental  feelings  of  a  person 
are  material  to  be  proved,  the  usual  expressions  of  such 
feelings,  made  at  the  time  in  question,  are  admissible 
as  original  evidence  (d) ;  for  example,  what  was  said  to 
a  surgeon  immediately  after  an  assault  (e), 

vii.  When  the  sayings,  &c.,  of  another  are  part  of 
the  res  gestae^  that  is,  of  the  general  transaction,  and 
are  not  merely  a  medium  of  proof  of  another  fact. 
Thus,  the  cries  of  a  person  being  stabbed,  of  a  mob, 
are  good  evidence  (/).  In  fact,  these  are  not  strictly 
instances  of  hearsay  evidence  at  all,  but  the  original 
proofs  of  what  took  place. 

Depositions  of      It  wiU  be  Convenient  here  to  notice  the  rule  that  if 
!i*^' ^.T"!"^  a  witness  is  dead,  or  too  ill  to  travel  (or  kept  out  of 

persons  may  ,  .  . 

be  read  at        the  way,  as  agaiust  the  person  so  keeping  him  out)  {g\ 

the  trial.         j^-g  depositions  may  be  read,  provided  that  such  dej)o- 

sitions  were  taken  in  the  presence  of  the  accused,  and 

that  he  had  an  opportunity  of  cross-examining  the 

witness  (/i). 

Confessions,         5.  Confessiona,  under  certain  circumstances,  are  not 
admitted  as  evidence. 

when  miniitted  Goufessions,  if  received  at  all  in  evidence,  are  re- 
in evidence,  ^cived  with  great  caution,  not  only  from  the  considera- 
tion that,  owing  to  insanity  or  other  reason,  they  may  be 
false,  but  also  there  is  the  danger  of  their  not  having 
been  correctly  reported.  The  general  rule  is,  that  to 
be  admissible  they  must  be  free  and  voluntary.     What 

(d)  1  Tayl.  Ev.  496. 

(e)  Aveson  y.  L-jrd  Kinnaird,  6  East,  198. 
{})  V.  21  How.  St.  Tr.  514,  529. 

((/)  R.  V.  Scaife,  2  Den.  281. 

(A)  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  42,  8.  17.     So,  also,  as  to  depositions  on  behalf  of 
the  accused,  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  35,  s.  3.  ^^ 
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amounts  to  a  free  and  yolnntary  confession  does  not 
clearly  appear.  **  Thns  mnch  is  certain,  that  no  con- 
fession by  the  prisoner  is  admissible  which  is  made  in 
consequence  of  any  inducement  of  a  temporal  nature, 
haying  reference  to  the  charge  against  the  prisoner, 
held  out  by  a  person  in  authority ;  and  on  the  whole, 
the  tendency  of  the  present  decisions  seems  to  be  to 
admit  any  confessions  which  do  not  come  within  this 
proposition  "  (t). 

Gonfessionary  evidence  is  admissible  only  against  Against  whom 
the  person  who  makes  it,  though,  of  course,  if  the  jury  SmiJudhi*" 
hear  anything  in  it  against  accomplices,  it  will  be  apt  evidence. 
to  prejudice  them  against  such  co-defendants.    In  the 
same  way,  if  a  confession  is  improperly  blurted  out 
where  it  is  not  admissible,  it  cannot  but  have  weight 
with  the  jury. 

With  regard  to  confessions  or  statements  before  the  ConfeMions 
magistrate,  it  is  provided  by  statute  (J)  that  after  the  magiTtrates. 
examination  of  all  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution, 
one  of  the  magistrates  shall  have  all  the  depositions 
against  the  accused  read  to  him,  and  shall  then  say  to 
him  these  words,  or  words  to  the  like  effect :  ''  Having 
heard  the  evidence,  do  you  wish  to  say  anything  in 
answer  to  the  charge?  Tou  are  not  obliged  to  say 
anything  unless  you  desire  to  do  so,  but  whatever  you 
say  will  be  taken  down  in  writing,  and  may  be  given 
in  evidence  against  you  upon  your  trial."  The  magis- 
trate gives  a  further  caution  that  the  accused  has 
nothing  to  hope  from  any  promise  of  favour,  and  nothing 
to  fear  from  any  threat  which  may  have  been  holden 
out  to  induce  him  to  make  any  confession  or  admission 
of  his  guilt.  But  this  second  caution  is  necessary  only 
when  it  appears  that  some  inducement  has  been  holden 
out  to  the  accused  (k).    The  statement  of  the  prisoner 


(0  Rose.  41. 

0')  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  42,  s.  18. 

(A)  H,  V.  Sansomf,  19  L,  J.  (M.C.)  143. 

2    E    2 
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thns  made  before  the  magistrate  is  read  at  the  trial 
from  the  depositions  without  farther  proof. 

WitneM  not  It  will  be  remembered  that  a  witness  is  not  com- 
crimfnaie  p^U^d  to  answor  qtiestions  which  tend  to  criminate 
himaeiCi  himsolf.    By  several  statutes,  though  they  are  obliged 

to  answer  the  questions,  the  eyidence  given  by  wit- 
nesses is  expressly  declared  not  available  against  them 
on  a  criminal  charge,  for  example,  under  the  Corrupt 
Practices  Prevention  Act,  1863  (T). 

dRGUMSTAKTIAL  AND  FBESUMPTTVE  EVIDENGS. 

Circumsuntial  It  is  usual  to  distinguish  two  kinds  of  evidence, 
f  "'*"d^**  ^^^  ^^  Positive^  Circumstantial  or  Presumptive.  By 
eTidence.  the  former  we  mean  the  evidence  given  by  a  person 
who  testifies  to  having  actually  seen,  &c.,  the  act  con- 
stituting the  crime  committed;  the  proof  applying 
immediately  to  the  factum  prohandum^  without  any 
intervening  process.  All  other  evidence  is  termed 
indirect,  presumptive  or  circumstantial;  being  evi- 
dence of  facts  from  which  the  fact  of  the  crime  may  be 
inferred ;  it  applies  to  collateral  facts  which  contribute 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  principal  fact  exists.  Thus, 
if  a  witness  proves  that  he  saw  the  prisoner  cut  A.'s 
throat,  or  put  his  hand  into  B.'s  pocket,  draw  out  his 
purse,  and  run  away,  the  evidence  is  direct.  But  if 
the  witness  proves  that  the  prisoner  was  seen  going  to 
B.'s  house  at  4  o'clock,  that  there  was  no  other  person 
in  the  house  at  the  time,  that  at  4.15  B.'s  throat  was 
found  cut,  and  that  a  blood-stained  knife  was  found 
concealed  in  B.'s  locked  box,  the  evidence  is  circum- 
stantial. 

FineneMofthe     It  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  direct  and 

diitinction.      circumstantial  evidence.      This    will   be   seen   more 

readily  from  an  example.    A.  stabs  B.  in  three  places ; 


(0  2G  Vict.  c.  29,  8.  7.     For  other  examples,  r.  Tayl.  Ev.  1226. 
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it  is  not  known  in  consequence  of  which  of  the  wounds 
death  ensues.  G.  sees  A.'s  hand  raised  to  strike  one  of 
these  blows.  Is  his  eyidence  to  be  regarded  as  direct 
or  circumstantial  as  to  the  murder  ?  In  other  words,  it 
is  often  impossible  to  draw  the  Une  between  the  prin- 
cipal fact  and  subsidiary  facts  (m).  And  if  it  were 
possible  clearly  to  distinguish,  what  would  be  the  ad- 
vantage ?  It  is  certainly  incorrect  to  say  that  direct 
is  stronger  than  circumstantial  evidence.  It  may  be 
that  in  the  former  there  is  not  the  danger  involved  in 
drawing  the  inferences  which  are  incidental  to  the 
latter ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  latter  more  facts 
are  brought  on  the  carpet  by  a  greater  number  of 
witnesses,  and  thereby  any  mistake  is  much  more 
likely  to  be  exposed  (n). 

The  so-called  circumstantial  evidence  is  said  to  be  of  arcnmstantui 
two  kinds :—  ^^'^f "«^  «»'^- 

closiYe  or 

CondiMive,  when  the  connection  between  the  prin-  P"*""^ 

(m)  '^It  18  impossible  to  say  specifically  of  any  crime  which  is  the  prin- 
cipal fact.  In  murder,  is  the  principal  fact  the  conception  of  malice  in  the 
mind,  or  the  infliction  of  bodily  injury,  or  the  death  in  consequence? 
Unless  all  these  take  place  there  is  no  murder.  These  facts  may  occur  at 
times  and  places  remote  from  each  other.  Are  there  three  principal 
fiicts?"— Fitx.St.  267. 

(n)  **  There  is  no  sort  of  difference  between  the  cogency  of  the  different 
kinds  of  eyidence,  whether  the  comparison  is  made  between  weak  cases  or 
strong  ones.  Compare  two  strong  cases.  How  b  it  possible  to  say 
whether  the  eridence  of  several  credible  witnesses,  who  say  they  saw  a 
man  put  his  hand  into  another  man's  pocket,  and  take  out  his  purse  aud 
run  away,  is  stronger  or  weaker  than  that  of  the  same  number  of  equally 
respectable  witnesses  who  prove  that  the  purse  was  taken,  and  that  imme- 
diately aflerwards  the  prisoner  was  seen  running  away,  and  on  being 
stopped  was  found  to  have  the  purse  in  a  secret  pocket,  no  explanation 
being  given  ?  Or  take  two  weak  cases.  A  man  swears  that  he  was  robbed 
on  a  dark  night,  and  that  the  prisoner  is  the  man  who  robbed  him.  The 
lieht  by  which  he  saw  him  was  the  reflection  of  a  furnace  a  long  way  o£^ 
which  would  cast  a  light  at  once  strong  and  unsteady,  and  the  robber  was 
exposed  to  it  only  for  a  moment.  A  sack  is  stolen,  and  is  found  three 
months  afterwards,  apparently  concealed,  in  the  house  of  a  marine  stor* 
dealer.  He  says  something  on  the  subject  which  may  be,  and  probably  is, 
a  lie.  Other  people  had  access  to  the  place  where  the  sack  was  found. 
Which  of  these  cases  is  the  stronger  of  the  two?  Their  relative  strength 
cannot  be  shewn  to  depend  in  any  way  on  the  properties  of  either  direct  or 
circumstantial  evidence  as  such."  .  .  .  Circumstantial  *'is,  in  short,  a 
word  useful  only  for  the  sake  of  puzzling  juries,  and  providing  them 
with  a  loophole  for  avoiding  a  painful  but  most  important  duty.  — Fitz. 
St,  273. 
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cipal  and  evidentiary  fiacts  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  laws  of  nature ;  as  in  an  alibi.   ' 

Presumptive,  when  it  only  rests  on  a  greater  or  less 
degree  of  probability  (o).  Sach  evidence  is  termed 
''  presumptive/'  inasmuch  as  the  fact  of  the  crime  is 
to  be  presumed  from  certain  other  facts. 

Presumptions  Presumptious,  or  inferences  of  other  facts  from  facts 
classified.  which  are  already  admitted  or  proved,  are  sometimes 
divided  into  violent,  probable,  slight  or  rash,  according 
as  the  facts  presumed  necessarily,  usually  or  otherwise 
attend  the  fact  proved.  A  more  scientific  classification 
is  into  Presumptions  : — 

i.  /wris  et  dejure. 

ii.  Juris, 

iii.  Facti  or  nominis. 

The  last  of  these  is  the  kind  of  presumption  pro- 
duced by  evidence  in  the  way  we  have  noticed.  The 
other  two  must  be  explained : — 

Praswnptio         i.  JuHs  et  dejure. — Presumptions  of  this  character 
juru  e     J  ire.  ^^^  absolutc,  couclusive,  and  irrebutable.     No  evidence 
is  allowed  to  be  given  to  the  contrary.    For  example, 
an  infant  under  the  age  of  seven  is  incapable  of  com- 
mitting a  felony.    Every  person  knows  the  law. 

Praatmptio  ii.  Juris. — Presumptions  which  are  conditional,  in- 
conclusive,  and  rebutable.  They  only  hold  good  until 
the  contrary  is  proved.  For  example,  a  child  between 
the  age  of  seven  and  fourteen  is  presumed  to  be  in- 
capable of  committing  a  felony;  but  only  till  it  is 
proved  that  he  had  a  mischievous  discretion.  A  person 
is  presumed  to  be  innocent  till  he  is  shewn  to  be 
guilty.  Malice  is  presumed  from  the  act  of  killing, 
unless  its  absence  be  shewn, 

(o)  Best,  Ev.  25/399. 
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Written    documents    may    be    divided    into    three  Written 
classes ;  differing  as   to  the   manner  in   which   they  ®^'**^«'**^*- 
must  be  given  in  evidence  and  proved : — 

i.  Becords. 

ii.  Matters  quasi  of  record. 

iii.  Written  documents  of  a  private  Dature. 

i.  Records, — First,  as  to  Acts  of  Parliament.  Public  Acts  of 
statutes  do  not  need  any  proof ;  the  court  is  bound  i**>^i*»™«''^ 
judicially  to  take  notice  of  them.  And  all  Acts  passed 
since  February  4th,  1851,  are  to  be  taken  as  public 
Acts  unless  the  contrary  be  expressly  provided  (j>). 
Private  Acts  must  be  proved  by  an  examined  copy  of 
the  parliament  roll ;  or  by  a  copy  purporting  to  be 
printed  by  the  Queen's  printers.  As  regards  proof, 
general  customs  of  the  realm  are  on  the  footing  of 
public  Acts ;  particular  customs  on  that  of  private  Acts. 

As  to  other  records. — Inasmuch  as  the  records  of  the  other  records, 
various  courts  are  frequently  required  to  be  given  in 
evidence,  perhaps  in  two  places  at  the  same  time,  and 
thus  inconvenience  would  arise,  as  well  as  the  danger 
of  destruction  or  loss ;  and  inasmuch  as  the  whole  com- 
munity is  interested  in  their  preservation,  alteration 
is  not  to  be  feared,  the  production  of  the  originals  is 
not  required  {q).  Their  place  is  supplied  by  an  ex- 
emplification of  the  record  under  the  Great  Seal,  or 
under  the  seal  of  the  court,  or  by  a  copy  sworn  to  be 
true  by  a  person  who  has  compared  it  with  the  original. 
But  a  mere  copy  will  not  suffice  if  the  matter  of  the 
record  forms  the  gist  of  the  pleading,  e^g.^  on  a  plea  of 
autrefois  acquit    A  copy  of  a  copy  will  never  suffice. 


ip)  13  &  14  Vict.  c.  21,  as.  7,  8. 
(7)  V.  Best,  Et.  618. 
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Previous 
conviction, 
how  proved. 


lu  certain  cases  not  even  a  copy  of  the  whole  record 
is  required.  Thus  to  prove  a  previous  conviction  or 
acquittal,  it  is  sufficient  that  it  be  certified,  or  purport 
to  be  certified,  under  the  hand  of  the  clerk  of  the  court, 
or  other  officer  having  the  custody  of  the  records  of 
the  court  where  such  conviction  or  acquittal  took 
place,  or  by  the  deputy  of  such  clerk  or  officer,  that 
the  paper  produced  is  a  copy  of  the  record  of  the 
indictment,  trial,  conviction,  and  judgment,  or  acquit- 
tal, as  the  case  may  be,  omitting  the  formal  parts 
thereof  (r).  And  further,  it  has  been  provided  that  a 
previous  conviction  may  be  proved  in  any  legal  pro- 
ceeding by  producing  a  record  or  extract  of  such  con- 
viction, and  by  giving  proof  of  the  identity  of  the 
person  against  whom  the  conviction  is  sought  to  be 
proved  with  the  person  appearing  in  the  record  or 
extract  of  conviction  to  have  been  convicted,  A  record 
or  extract  in  the  case  of  an  indictable  offence  is  ex- 
plained to  be  a  certificate  of  the  indictment  and  convic- 
tion of  the  nature  of  that  described  in  14  &  15  Yict. 
c.  99,  s.  13 ;  and  in  case  of  a  summary  conviction  con- 
sists of  a  copy  of  the  conviction,  purporting  to  be 
signed  by  any  justice  of  the  peace  having  jurisdiction 
over  the  offence  in  respect  of  which  such  conviction  was 
made,  or  to  be  signed  by  the  proper  officer  of  the 
court  by  which  such  conviction  was  made,  or  by  the 
clerk  or  other  officer  of  any  court  to  which  such  con- 
viction has  been  returned.  And  there  is  no  need  to 
prove  the  signature  or  official  character  of  the  person 
whose  signature  appears  (a). 


Matters  gniMi       ii.  MoMers   quasi  of  record, — Without    going  into 

how  proved,     detail,  it  may  be  said  generally  that  the  proceedings, 

not  being  records,  of  any  of  the  divisions  of  the  High 

Court,  or  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  may  be  proved  by 


(r)  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  99,  s.  13.    See  also  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  28,  s.  11 ; 
24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  116 ;  c.  97,  s.  70 ;  c.  99,  s.  37. 
(s)  34  &  35  Vict.  c.  112,  s.  18. 
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copies.  In  cotuity  courts  the  proceedings  are  to  be 
proved  by  an  entry  in  the  clerk's  book,  or  a  copy  bear- 
ing the  seal  of  the  court,  and  purporting  to  be  signed 
and  certified  as  a  true  copy  by  the  clerk  of  the 
court  (t).  In  other  inferior  courts  the  proof  is  by 
producing  the  books  in  which  the  entry  has  been  made, 
or  by  an  examined  copy.  In  bankruptcy,  a  copy  of 
the  Gazette  containing  an  adjudication  of  bankruptcy 
is  condusiye  evidence  of  the  bankruptcy  {u). 

We  have  already  noticed  the  provision  which  is  Perpetuating 
made  for  the  reading  of  the  depositions  for  or  against  oJdii^^Tc. 
the  prisoner  in  the  case  of  a  witness  who  is  dead  or  too 
ill  to  travel  {x).  To  perpetuate  the  testimony  which 
can  be  given  by  a  person  whose  death  is  apprehended, 
it  is  provided  that— if  it  appear  to  some  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  in  the  opinion  of  a  registered  medical  prac- 
titioner,  that  some  person  is  not  likely  to  recover,  and 
is  able  to  give  material  information  relating  to  an 
indictable  ofience,  and  it  be  not  practicable  to  take  the 
depositions  in  the  ordinary  way — the  justice  may  take 
in  writing  the  statement  on  oath  or  affirmation  of  the 
person  who  is  ill,  opportunity  being  given  to  the  other 
party  (prosecution  or  accused)  to  cross-examine  the 
deponent.  Having  observed  the  formalities  prescribed 
by  the  statute,  such  depositions  are  transmitted  to  the 
proper  quarter.  And  if  on  the  trial  of  the  offender  it 
is  proved  that  the  deponent  is  dead,  or  will  not  in  all 
probability  ever  be  able  to  travel  or  give  evidence,  the 
statement  may  be  read  in  evidence  (y). 

iii.  Written  documents  of  a  private  nature, — As  to  Deeds,  &c^ 
deeds. — As  a  general  rule  if  they  are  to  be  given  in  ^^^  P'o^^** 
evidence,  they  must  be  produced  themselves  at  the 
trial.    But  in  cases  of  accidental  loss,  and  others  arising 


(0  9  &  10  Vict.  c.  95,  B.  111. 

(u)  32  k  33  Vict  c  71,  s.  10.    See  also  Arch.  272-274. 

(jp)  y.  p.  418. 

(j/)  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  35,  8.  6. 
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from  necessity,  the  contents  may  be  proved  by  copies 
or  other  secondary  evidence.  And  so  also  if  other 
lyritten  documents  are  lost,  secondary  evidence  may  be 
received,  if  the  genuineness  of  the  original  instrument 
is  proved  at  the  same  time  (2;). 

The  manner  of  the  proof  of  the  execution  of  deeds 
and  other  written  instruments  is  the  same.  If  the 
instrument  is  one  to  the  validity  of  which  attestation 
is  requisite,  it  must  be  proved  by  a  subscribing  witness. 
But  to  this  rule  there  are  several  exceptions,  for  ex- 
ample, if  the  witnesses  be  dead,  insane,  &c.  (a).  But  if 
the  instrument  is  not  one  which  requires  attestation, 
even  though  it  be  actually  attested,  it  need  not  be 
proved  by  the  attesting  witness  (&),  but  may  be  proved 
by  simple  proof  of  the  party's  handwriting. 

Handwriting,       Handwriting  may  be  proved  in  several  ways : — 

how  proved. 

(a.)  By  one  who  has  seen  the  party  write  {ex  visu 
scriptionis). 

(b.)  By  one  who  has  carried  on  a  correspondence,  or 
had  other  opportunities  of  getting  acquainted  with  his 
writing  (ex  scriptia  olim  vim). 

(c).  By  comparison  with  documents  known  and  ad- 
mitted to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  the  party  (ex  seripio 
nunc  visOy  or  ex  comparatione  Bcriptarum).  It  is  pro- 
vided by  statute  that  comparison  of  a  disputed  writing 
with  any  writing  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
judge  to  be  genuine  shall  be  permitted  to  be  made  by 
witnesses,  and  such  writings,  and  the  evidence  of 
witnesses  respecting  the  same,  may  be  submitted  to 
the  court  and  jury  as  evidence  of  the  genuineness  or 
otherwise  of  the  writing  in  dispute  (c). 


(a)  V.  p.  416. 
(a)  V.  Arch.  292,  293. 
(6)  28  Vict.  c.  18,  8.  7. 
(c)  Ibid.  8.  8. 
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It  may  be  nseful  to  notice  the  chief  points  in  which  Points  in 

j.iv  •  X  ■!_   i.  x^L  1  ^        'J  •        •    •!  which  rules  of 

differences  exist  between  the  rules  of  evidence  m  civil  evidence  in 
and  criminal  cases  (d) : —  ©"▼ii  and  in 

criminal  cases 

1.  In  the  latter  in  some  cases  more  than  one  witness  ^*^®'^* 
is  required  (e). 

2.  Confessions  —  when  admitted  —  when  conclu- 
sive (/). 

3.  A  party  to  a  cause  may  be  a  witness,  but  a 
prisoner  on  his  trial  may  not  (^). 

4.  The  husband  or  wife  of  a  party  in  a  civil  action 
may  give  evidence  for  or  against  his  consort ;  but  as  a 
rule^  such  evidence  is  excluded  in  criminal  cases  (&). 

5.  The  use  of  the  depositions  of  witnesses  prevented 
from  attending  in  person  (i) ;  and  their  use  to  contra- 
dict the  witness  at  the  trial  itself  (j). 

6.  In  cases  of  homicide,  the  dying  declaration  of  the 
deceased  is  admitted  in  evidence  as  to  the  cause  of 
death  (k). 

7.  Witnesses  to  character  are  allowed  in  criminal 
cases. 

(<0  ▼.  4  St.  Bl.  426. 

(0  V.  p.  398. 

(f)  V.  p.  418. 

Iff)  On  an  application  for  sureties  to  keep  the  peace  before  a  court  of 
sammary  jurisdiction,  both  the  complainant  and  the  defendant  may  be 
called  as  witnesses.  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act,  1879, 42  &  43  Vict,  c  49, 
8.  25. 

A  person  charged  with  an  offence  under  the  Army  Discipline  Act,  1879, 
s.  149,  or  the  wife  or  husband  of  such  person,  may  be  a  witness.  ▼.  pp. 
63,  891,  393. 

(A)  T.  p.  392.  By  40  Vict,  c  14,  a  defendant,  and  the  wife  or  husband 
of  a  defendant,  is  made  admissible  and  compellable  to  give  evidence  on  the 
trial  of  an  indictment  or  proceeding  for  the  non-repair  of  any  public  high- 
way or  bridge,  or  for  a  nuisance  to  any  public  highway,  rirer,  or  bridge  ; 
and  of  any  other  indictment  or  proceeding  for  the  purpose  of  trying  or 
enforcing  a  ciril  right  only.     v.  also  p.  393. 

(i    T.  p.  418. 

U)  ▼.  p.  397. 
(*)  V.  p.  417. 
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VERDICT. 

Verdict,  how  Wb  hsve  already  considered  the  province  of  the  jury, 
howVven.*"  *^^  *^®  Opportunities  afforded  to  them  for  considering 
their  verdict.  In  order  to  clear  up  any  difficulties, 
they  may  ask  the  opinion  of  the  judge  on  any  point 
which  is  not  exclusively  for  their  determination ;  or 
may  have  read  over  to  them  by  the  judge  any  part  of 
the  evidence ;  or  through  the  judge,  in  court,  may  ask 
any  additional  question  of  any  witness.  If  they  can* 
not  after  a  reasonable  time  agree  upon  their  verdict, 
they  are  discharged  (2) ;  the  prisoner,  of  course,  being 
liable  to  be  tried  again.  Before  finding  the  prisoner 
guilty,  they  must  be  unanimous  in  believing  that  there 
is  no  reasonable  doubt  of  his  guilt,  not  necessarily 
that  there  is  no  other  possible  explanation.  If  they 
do  all  agree,  on  coming  into  court  again,  if  they  have 
retired,  they  answer  to  their  names.  The  clerk  of  the 
assize,  clerk  of  the  peace,  or  other  officer,  thus  ad- 
dresses them — "  Gentlemen,  have  you  agreed  upon 
your  verdict  ?  "  "  How  say  you,  do  you  find  John 
Styles  guilty  or  not  guilty  ?  "  They  deliver  their  ver- 
dict through  the  foreman.  In  treason  or  felony  the 
prisoner  must  be  present  when  this  is  done ;  but  not 
necessarily  in  misdeameanor. 


Verdicts,  Yerdicts  in   criminal  cases  may  be   distinguished 

general, 
partial, 
special. 


general,  •    .     . 

partial,  or  ^^^  ' — 


Oeneral — t.e.,    "  guilty  "  or  "  not  guilty  "  on   the 
whole  charge. 

(0  V.  p.  382  as  to  discharge  on  account  of  death,  &c.,  of  juror. 
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Partial — as  when  the  jury  convict  on  one  or  more 
counts  of  the  indictment  and  acqnit  on  the  rest. 

Special — when  the  facts  of  the  case  as  found  by  the 
jury  are  set  forth,  but  the  court  is  desired  to  draw  the 
legal  inference  from  the  facts,  for  example,  whether 
they  amount  to  murder  or  manslaughter. 

The  jury  may  acquit  one  of  several  co-defendants  Verdict  if 
who  are  joined  in  the  same  indictment  and  convict  the  ^*"gj" 
others,  and  viee  versa;  even  though  charged  with  jointly  defendants. 
receiving  (m).    But  in  cases  where  to  constitute  the 
crime  it  is  necessary  that  a  certain  number  should  join 
in  it,  if  so  many  are  acquitted  that  less  than  the  requi- 
site number  are  left,  these  also  must  be  acquitted— 
thus,  three  are  necessary  for  a  riot,  two  for  a  con- 
spiracy. 

A  person  charged  with  a  felony  or  misdemeanor  may  Verdict  of 
be  found  guilty  of  an  oMempt  to  commit  the  same****™^** 
offence  (n),  the  same  consequences  following  as  if  he 
had  been  in  the  first  instance  charged  with  the  attempt 
only. 

Upon  an  indictment  for  a  misdemeanor,  if  the  Cacts  Verdict  of 
given  in  evidence  amount  to  a  felony,  the  prisoner  is  Jh™™  ^IJ^' 
not  on  that  account  to  be  acquitted  of  the  misde-  amount  to 
meanor,  unless  the  court  thinks  fit  to  discharge  the  ^^^^' 
jury  and  to  order  the  defendant  to  be  indicted  for  the 
felony  (o). 

Upon  an  indictment  for  robbery,  the  prisoner  may  be  Case*  in  which 
found  guilty  of  an  assault  with  intent  to  rob  (p).  ^menot^**' 

charged  in 

Upon  an  indictment  for  larceny^  the  prisoner  may  be  *"^^»ct™«»*' 
found  guilty  of  embezzlement^  and  viee  versa  (jj). 

(m)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  94. 
(n)  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  9. 
(o)  Ibid.  8.  12. 

( j>)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96.  s.  41. 
Iq)  Ibid.  8.  72. 
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Upon  an  indictment  for  obtaining  by  /o&e  pretences, 
if  the  offence  turns  out  to  amonnt  to  larceny,  the  de- 
fendant may  still  be  convicted  of  false  pretences  (r). 

• 

And  whenever  a  person  is  indicted  for  an  offence 
which  includes  in  it  an  offence  of  minor  extent  and 
gravity  of  the  same  class,  the  prisoner  may  be  con- 
victed of  such  minor  offence  («).  Thus,  on  an  indict- 
ment for  murder,  he  may  be  convicted  of  manslaughter ; 
so  of  simple  larceny,  if  indicted  for  stealing  in  a  dwell- 
ing-house, or  any  other  aggravated  form  of  larceny  (t). 

Verdict  If  the  judgc  is  dissatisfied  with  the  verdict  he  may 

b^^the^Vd  e  ^^^^^*  ^^^  J^^y  *^  reconsider  it,  and  their  subsequent 
verdict  will  stand  as  the  true  one.  If,  however,  the 
jury  insist  upon  having  the  first  recorded,  it  must  be 
recorded ;  but  if  it  be  a  verdict  of  guilty,  and  contrary 
to  the  evidence,  it  will  be  set  aside  and  a  new  trial 
granted  by  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  (u). 

Acquittal,  con-     If  a  vcrdict  of  acquittal  is  returned,  the  prisoner  is 
sequences  of.    f^^  ^^^j.  f^^^  f^^jj^  jj^^  present  accusatiou ;  and  he  is 

discharged  in  due  course,  unless  there  is  some  other 
charge  against  him.  If  he  is  acquitted  on  account  of 
some  defect  in  the  proceedings,  or  not,  as  above,  on  the 
merits  of  the  case,  he  may  be  detained  and  indicted 
afresh.  If  he  is  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity 
at  the  time  of  the  commission  of  the  offence,  whether 
such  offence  was  a  felony  (x)  or  misdemeanor  (y),  he 
must  be  kept  in  custody  until  the  Queen's  .pleasure  be 
known;  and  the  Queen  may  order  his  confinement 
during  her  pleasure  (2;). 


(r)  24  &  25  Vict,  c  96,  s.  88 }  r.  p.  232. 
($)  y.  Rose.  84. 
(0  V.  Arch.  229. 
('<)  V.  p.  453. 

(x)  39  &  40  Geo.  3,  c  94,  s.  1. 
(j/)  3  &  4  Vict.  c.  54,  8.  3. 

(«)  V.  p.  361  as  to  insanity  at  time  of  trial  and  not  of  commission  of 
offence. 
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If  a  verdict  of  guilty  is  bronght  in,  tlie  accnsed  is  Conviction. 
said  to  be  convicted.  The  jury  may  annex  to  snob 
verdict  a  recommendation  to  mercy  on  any  grounds 
they  think  proper — which  recommendation  will  nsn- 
ally  be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  jndge  (a). 
If  there  are  several  connts  in  the  indictment  the 
verdict  specifies  on  which  count  the  prisoner  is  con- 
victed. 

If  there  is  a  second  indictment  against  a  prisoner  Second  in- 
who  has  been  found  guilty,  frequently  it  is  not  pro-  ^**^*"*'"'* 
ceeded  with  if  the  charge  is  similar  to  that  on  which 
he  has  just  been  convicted.  The  counsel  for  the  pro- 
secution often  merely  gives  the  court  an  outline  of  the 
case.  If  he  is  acquitted,  the  second  indictment  is  then 
proceeded  with,  unless  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  no 
more  evidence  than  in  the  first  case. 

If  a  prisoner  indicted  for  any  felony  or  the  offence  Conviction 
of  uttering  false  or  counterfeit  coin,  or  of  possessing  c^*vic^t^ru^*" 
counterfeit  gold  or  silver  coin,  or  of  obtaining  goods  or 
money  by  false  pretences,  or  of  conspiracy  to  defraud,  or 
of  any  misdemeanor  under  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  58  (6), 
has  been  found  guilty,  then,  if  he  has  been  previously 
convicted  of  any  of  the  above  crimes,  he  is  asked 
whether  he  has  been  so  previously  convicted,  the 
previous  conviction  being  also  alleged  in  the  indict- 
ment. If  he  admits  it,  the  court  proceeds  to  sentence 
him.  But  if  he  denies  it,  or  will  not  answer,  the  jury 
are  then,  without  being  again  sworn,  charged  to  inquire 
concerning  such  previous  conviction ;  the  point  to  be 
established  being  the  identification  of  the  accused  with 
the  person  so  convicted  (c).    The  only  case  in  which 


(a)  Unless,  indeed,  as  is  not  unfrequentlj  the  case,  it  appears  that  the 
*teconimendation  is  fonnded  on  some  lingering  doubt  as  to  the  sufficiency  of 
the  evidence. 

(6)  V.  p.  245. 

(c)  34  &  35  Vict.  c.  112,  ss.  18,  20 ;  see  also  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  a.  116 ; 
c.  97,  s.  37. 
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eyidence  of  a  previous  conviction  may  be  given  before 
the  subsequent  conviction  is  found  is  when  the  pri- 
soner gives  evidence  of  character.  In  this  case  the  jury 
are  to  inquire  of  the  previous  conviction  and  the  sub- 
sequent offence  at  the  same  time  ((2). 


(d)  Though  the  preyions  conTiction  does  not  fall  within  the  soope  of 
the  ahore  provision,  the  jndge  has  before  him  a  record  of  it  and  all  other 
occasions  on  which  the  accused  has  been  before  a  criminal  court.  See 
p.  219,  as  to  eyidence  of  certain  preyious  oonyictions  on  an  indictment  for 
reoeiying. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

JUDGMENT. 

Befobe  judgment  in  cases  of  treason  and  felony,  the  Judgment, 
prisoner  is  supposed  to  be  asked  whether  he  has  any- 
thing to  say  why  the  court  should  not  proceed  to  pass 
sentence  upon  him.     But  in  actual  practice  this  is  not 
always  done. 

The  interval  between  conyiction  and  judgment  is  the  Arrest  of 
time  for  the  defendant  to  move  the  court  in  arrest  of^^^^^^^^' 
jvdgment  This  motion  must  be  grounded  on  some 
defect  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  record,  and  not  on 
some  irregularity  in  the  proceedings.  The  objection 
must  be  a  substantial  one,  snch  as  want  of  sufficient 
certainty  in  the  indictment  as  to  the  statement  of  facts, 
&c.  But  judgment  will  not  be  arrested  if  the  defect 
has  been  amended  during  the  trial,  or  is  such  an  one 
as  is  aided  by  verdict.  The  court  itself  will  arrest 
judgment  if  it  is  satisfied  that  the  defendant  has  not 
been  found  guilty  of  any  offence  in  law.  If  judgment 
is  arrested,  the  proceedings  are  set  aside,  no  judgment 
is  given,  and  the  prisoner  is  discharged.  But,  unlike 
an  ordinary  acquittal,  the  defendant  may  be  indicted 
again  on  the  same  facts. 

Judgment  may  be  postponed  if  the  court  wishes  to  Judgment 
reserve  any  point  of  law  for  the  consideration  of  the  p**'*p^'™*'** 
Court  for  Crown  Cases  Reserved  {e). 

If  the  defendant  has  been  found  guilty  of  a  mis-  Verdict  in 

absence  of 
prisoner. 

(e)  V.  p.  457. 

2   F 
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demeanor  in  his  absence  (in  felonies  he  must  be  present), 
process  issues  to  bring  him  to  receive  judgment ;  and 
on  non-appearance  he  may  be  prosecuted  to  out- 
lawry (/).  If  he  has  been  allowed  to  leave  the  court 
on  entering  into  recognizances  to  come  up  for  judgment 
when  called  upon,  and  he  fails  to  come  up,  his  recog- 
nizances will  be  forfeited  and  a  warrant  issued  for  his 
apprehension. 

Giving  Judgment  or  sentence  is  given  by  the  court,  the 

judgment.  judge  adding  such  remarks  as  he  thinks  proper.  For- 
merly, in  all  capital  felonies,  when  the  court  thought 
that  the  person  convicted  was  a  fit  subject  for  royal 
mercy,  it  was  lawful,  instead  of  publicly  giving  sentence 
of  death,  to  enter  it  on  the  record,  the  effect  being  the 
same  (g).  But  it  seems  that  now,  by  virtue  of  24  &  25 
Yict.  c.  100, 8.  2,  sentence  of  death  must  be  pronounced 
on  conviction  for  murder. 


(/)  V.  p.  350. 

Ig)  V.  4  Geo.  4,  c.  48,  s.  1 ;  6  &  7  Wm.  4,  c.  30,  b.  2 ;  24  &  25  Vict, 
c.  95. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

INCIDENTS  OP  TBIAL. 

Some  miscellUneous  points  connected  with  a  criminal 
trial  remain  to  be  noticed,  now  that  we  have  viewed 
the  general  order  of  proceedings. 

Defence  in  forma  pauperis. — In  cases  of  extreme  Defence  •» 
poverty  (that  is,  when  the  defendant  will  swear  that  \^Qfo^P<^P^' 
is  not  worth  £5  in  the  world,  besides  his  wearing 
apparel,  after  paying  his  debts)  the  defendant  may 
petition  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  to  be  allowed  to 
defend  himself  as  a  pauper.  His  petition  must  be  veri- 
fied at  the  same  time  by  an  affidavit*  It  (the  petition) 
is  presented  either  to  a  judge  at  chambers  or  in  court. 
On  the  prayer  of  the  petition  being  granted,  a  rule  is 
drawn  up  by  the  judge's  clerk,  mentioning  the  name  of 
the  counsel  and  attorney  assigned  for  the  defence ;  and 
this  must  be  produced  when  the  pauper  requires  any- 
thing to  be  done  without  payment  of  fees  (K), 

There  is  also  a  custom  of  a  similar  nature*  In  cases  Defence  at  the 
where  there  is  a  special  difficulty,  or  where  the  con-  Jhe^adgc. 
sequences  are  very  serious,  and  therefore  usually  on 
indictments  for  murder,  if  the  prisoner  is  not  defended 
by  counsel,  the  judge  requests  some  barrister  to  give 
his  honorary  services  to  the  prisoner.  Of  course,  this 
request  is  always  complied  with. 

Sometimes  a  poor  person  is  allowed  to  prosecute  in  Proeecation  in 
forma  pauperis^  but  then,  in  addition  to  the  petition  f^"^P^P^^' 


(A)  Arch.  155.    H,  t.  Dujdale,  Corner's  Cr.  Prac.  167. 

2  F  2 
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View  of  locus 
in  quo. 


and  affidavit,  there  must  be  special  grounds  shewn  for 
allowing  this  irregularity  (t). 

View  of  locus  in  quo  by  tlie  jury, — ^The  judge  may 
allow  the  jury  to  view  the  scene  of  the  crime,  or  other 
occurrence  under  investigation,  at  any  time  during  the 
trial,  even  after  the  summing-up.  But  care  should  be 
taken  that  no  improper  communications  are  made  at  the 
view ;  and  that  no  evidence  is  received  in  the  absence 
of  the  judge  and  the  prisoner  (k). 


Adjournment 
of  trial. 


Adjournment  of  the  trial. — If  the  trial  is  not  con- 
cluded on  the  same  day  on  which  it  is  commenced,  the 
judge  may  adjourn  from  day  to  day  (Z).  And  a  judge 
may  adjourn  a  case  and  proceed  with  another  if  the 
emergency  requires  it,  as,  for  example,  to  give  time  for 
the  production  of  something  essential  to  the  proof,  or 
for  the  witnesses  to  arrive  (m).  If  the  prisoner  is  taken 
so  ill  as  to  render  him  incapable  of  remaining  at  the 
bar,  the  jury  is  discharged,  and  the  prisoner  is  after- 
wards tried  by  another  jury  (n). 


Withdrawal 
from  prosecu- 
tion. 


Withdrawal  from  proseciUion, — Frequently  the  pro- 
secutor is  desirous  of  withdrawing  from  the  prosecution, 
the  accused  engaging  not  to  bring  an  action  for  tres- 
pass and  false  imprisonment  or  malicious  prosecution. 
If  the  ojSence  is  a  misdemeanor  more  immediately 
affecting  the  individual,  e.g.,  a  battery,  or,  in  other 
words,  one  which  might  be  made  the  subject  of  civil 
action,  this  will  be  allowed,  and  the  agreement  will  be 
enforced ;  but  not  if  the  offence  is  a  felony  or  a  misde- 
meanor of  a  more  public  nature  (o).  Even  after  verdict, 
if  the  court  deems  such  a  course  proper,  the  defendant 


(0  Arch.  156.     S.  r.  Wtlkms,  1  Dowl.  P.  C.  536. 

(k)  R.  y.  Martin,  L.  R.  1  C.  C.  R.  378;  41  L.  J.  (M.C.)  113. 

(0   As  to  what  happens  to  the  jury  in  the  interyal,  v.  p.  382. 

(to)  K.  v.  Wcnhom,  6  Jur.  267. 

(n)  R.  V.  Sifvenson,  2  Leach,  546. 

(o)  V.  Sawiings  v.  Coal  Consumers'  Association,  43  L  J.  (M.C.)  111. 
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is  sometimes  allowed  to  ''talk  with  the  prosecutor." 
Though  one  person  is  not  obliged  in  the  first  instance 
to  prosecute  another  whom  he  suspects  of  crime,  that 
is,  not  until  he  has  been  bound  over  by  the  magistrate 
to  prosecute  and  give  evidence,  it  is  a  crime  to  take  a 
reward  not  to  prosecute  a  felony  (p). 

Bestitution  of  goods. — ^When  a  man's  goods  have  ^^34^^410^  ^f 
been  stolen,  he  may,  if  he  can  do  so  without  a  breach  goods, 
of  the  peace,  retake  them  wherever  he  finds  them  (j), 
as  the  goods  are  still  his,  unless  they  have  been  sold 
and  bought  in  market  overt,  by  which  sale  a  hona  fi'le 
purchaser  acquires  the  property  in  the  goods.  In  that 
case  the  original  owner  is  entitled  to  have  his  goods 
back  only  after  he  has  prosecuted  the  thief  to  con- 
viction ;  and  that  only  in  consequence  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Larceny  Consolidation  Act. 

If  any  person  guilty  of  any  such  felony  or  misde- 
meanor as  is  mentioned  in  that  Act,  in  stealing,  taking, 
obtaining,  extorting,  embezzling,  converting,  or  dis- 
posing of,  or  in  knowingly  receiving,  any  chattel, 
money,  valuable  security,  or  other  property,  is  in- 
dicted for  such  offence  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  owner  of 
the  property,  or  his  executors,  or  administrators,  and 
convicted  thereof;  in  such  case  the  property  is  to  be 
restored  to  the  owner  or  his  representative.  The  court 
may  order  the  restitution  in  a  summary  manner.  But 
no  such  restitution  is  made  if  it  appears  that  any 
valuable  security  has  been  bona  fide  paid  or  discharged 
by  some  person  or  body  corporate  liable  to  the  pay- 
ment thereof,  or,  being  a  negotiable  instrument,  has 
been  hona  fide  taken  or  received,  by  transfer  or  delivery, 
by  some  person  or  body  corporate,  for  a  just  and 
valuable  consideration,  without  any  notice  or  reason- 
able cause  to  suspect  that  the  same  had,  by  any  felony 
or  misdemeanor,  been  stolen,  &c.    But  the  above  pro- 


(p)  V.  compounding  felony,  p.  94. 
{q)  4  Bl.  363. 
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Effect  of 
the  statute. 


yisions  as  to  restitution  do  not  apply  to  the  case  of 
any  prosecution  of  any  trustee,  banker,  merchant, 
solicitor,  factor,  broker,  or  other  agent  intrusted  with 
the  possession  of  goods  or  documents  of  title  to  goods, 
for  any  misdemeanor  against  the  Larceny  Act  (r). 
But  the  court  has  not  power,  as  a  rule,  to  order 
property  not  forming  part  of  the  subject  of  the  indict- 
ment, for  example,  property  found  on  the  prisoner,  to 
be  disposed  of  in  a  particular  manner  (a). 

The  effect  of  this  statute  is  to  revest  the  property 
in  the  goods  in  the  original  owner  from  the  time  of 
the  conyiction,  so  that  he  may  bring  an  action  to 
recover  his  goods  against  any  one  who  had  possession 
of  them  after  the  conviction  (t),  but  not  against  a 
person  who,  having  bought  them  in  market  overt, 
parted  with  them  before  such  conviction  (v).  Or  the 
owner  may  obtain  a  summary  order  for  restitution 
under  the  statute. 


Goods  Now  as  we  have  seen  that  there  is  a  distinction,  in 

faise^pretences.  *^®  ^*^®  ^^  goods  which  havo  been  stolen  and  afterwards 
sold,  between  a  sale  in  market  overt  and  a  sale  other- 
wise, on  which  depends  the  right  to  recover  by  the 
aid  of  the  statute  only,  or  without  it;  so  similarly 
with  regard  to  goods  which  have  been  obtained  from 
the  owner  by  false  pretences,  different  considerations 
apply  according  as  the  property  has  or  has  not  passed 
from  the  original  owner. 

Thus,  for  example,  when  A  is  induced  by  fraud  to 
part  with  his  goods  to  B,  under  the  belief  that  he  is 
selling  the  goods  to  some  person  whom  B  pretends  to 
be,  or  to  be  the  agent  of,  the  contract  is  void,  and  the 


(r)  24  &  25  Vict,  c  96,  b.  100. 
(a)  B,  V.  Corporation  of  London,  27  L.  J.  (M.C.)  231. 
is  introduced  by  statute  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  35,  s.  9. 
(0  Scattergood  v.  Sylvester^  15  Q.  B.  506. 
(u)  Uorwooi  y.  Smith,  2  T.  R.  750. 


But  an  exception 
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property  in  the  goods  has  never  passed  from  A^,  and 
he  is  therefore  entitled^  apart  from  the  statute,  to 
recover  his  goods,  or  sue  for  the  conversion  of  them  (x). 
But  when  A  has  heen  induced  hy  fraud  to  sell  or  part 
with  his  goods  to  B,  intending  to  pass  the  property  to 
him,  the  contract  is  not  void,  hut  voidable,  i,e.  A  may 
repudiate  the  contract  on  discovering  the  fraud,  and 
may  recover  the  goods  from  B,  or  from  a  purchaser 
who  had  notice  of  the  fraud.  But  if  B  has  sold  the 
goods  to  C,  an  innocent  purchaser,  A  cannot  recover 
the  goods  from  C,  because  the  property  in  the  goods 
passed  to  him,  while  B  had  the  property,  and  so  G 
has  acquired  a  good  title,  unless  the  statute  gives  A 
the  right  to  recover. 

The  words  of  the  statute  seem  to  have  that  effect, 
and  were  so  considered  by  Blackburn,  J.,  in  Lindsay 
V.  Cundy  (y).  And  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  reason  why 
a  person  who  has  bought  in  market  overt  bond  fide,  but 
from  a  thief,  should  be  in  a  worse  position  than  one 
who  has  simply  purchased  from  one  who  has  obtained 
the  goods  by  fraud.  However,  it  has  been  decided,  in 
the  recent  case  of  Moyce  v.  Newington  (z),  that  the 
statute  does  not  apply  to  cases  of  false  pretences  where 
the  property  has  passed,  but  only  to  those  cases  where 
possession  has  been  obtained  without  the  property 
passing,  cases  in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  statute 
is  unnecessary,  except  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a 
summary  mode  of  obtaining  restitution. 

The  innocent  purchaser  is  not,  however,  always  a  Remedy  of 
total  loser ;  for  it  is  provided  that  money  found  on  a  >ttnoc«nt  pur- 
prisoner,  who  has  been  convicted  of  an  offence  which 
includes  the  stealing  of  any  property,  may  be  ordered  by 


(x)  Hardman  r.  Booth,  1  H.  &  C.\  803 ;  32  L  J.  (Ex.)  105;  Lindsay  r 
Ctmdy,  L.  R.  1  Q.  B.  D.  348;  45  L.  J.  (Q.B.)  381 ;  L.  R.  2  Q.  B.  D.  96 ; 
46  L.  J.  (Q.B.)  233 ;  L  R.  3,  Appeal  Caso,  459  ;  47  L.  J.  (H.L.)  481. 

(v)  L.  R.  1  Q.  B.  D.  357. 

(»)  L.  R.  4  Q.  B.  D.  32 ;  48  L  J.  (Q.B.)  125. 
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the  court  to  be  giveu  to  the  purchaser  of  the  property, 
if  he  did  not  know  that  the  same  was  stolen.  This 
takes  place  only  after  he  has  restored  the  property  to 
the  owner ;  and  of  course  the  amount  so  given  must 
not  exceed  the  amount  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  (a). 
If  the  property  has  been  pawned,  the  court  may  order 
the  delivery  thereof  to  the  owner,  either  on  payment 
to  the  pawnbroker  of  the  amount  of  the  loan  or  of  any 
part  thereof,  or  without  payment  of  any  part,  as  the 
court,  according  to  the  conduct  of  the  owner  and 
the  other  circumstances  of  the  case,  thinks  just  and 
fitting  (b). 


Restitutiun 
ordered  by  a 
magistrate. 


Bestitution  may  be  ordered  in  the  same  way  by 
magistrates  convicting  of  larceny,  &c.,  in  the  exercise 
of  their  summary  jurisdiction  (c). 


(</)  30  &  31  Vict.  c.  35,  s.  9. 

(6)  35  &  36  Vict.  c.  93,  s.  30. 

(c)  42  k  43  Vict.  c.  49,  s.  27,  subs.  3. 
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PUNISHMENT. 

The  object  of  the  sentence  is  to  prescribe  the  punish-  Punishmeat. 
ment.  The  law,  whether  common  law  or  statute  law, 
which  assigns  the  punishment,  almost  unexceptionally 
gives  the  judge  a  certain  latitude  as  to  the  amount  of 
punishment.  Though  he  is  restricted  as  to  the  maxi-  Minimam 
mum,  in  almost  every  case  he  can  give  as  little  as  he  l^ii^^^^ 
pleases,  minimum  punishments  having  been  abolished 
by  statute  (d).  On  conviction  for  treason  or  murder, 
however,  sentence  of  death  must  be  passed  (e).  Grimes 
against  nature  must  be  punished  by  at  least  ten  years 
penal  servitude.  Some  crimes  demand  a  wide  limit  of 
punishment ;  for  example,  manslaughter,  where  it  may 
range  from  penal  servitude  for  life  to  a  merely  nominal 
punishment,  according  to  the  circumstances.  But 
practically  this  works  well,  as  the  judges  are  quite 
competent  to  apportion  the  punishment  to  the  crime ; 
and  the  inconvenience  of  reposing  that  confidence  in 
them  is  a  less  evil  than  the  multiplication  of  technical 
distinctions  which  inevitably  results  from  the  multi- 
plication of  the  definitions  of  crime  (/). 

The  punishment  prescribed  by  statute  for  fdoniea  Usual  punish- 
is  usually  penal  servitude  for  not  less  than  five  years,  JJf^jJJg'^ 
or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  with- 
out hard  labour.     When  the  punishment  is  not  pre- 
scribed   by  statute,   the    combined  effect  of  several 


(d)  d&lO  Vict.  c.  24. 

(e)  V.  p.  266  for  two  offences  anomalously  capital. 
(/)  ▼.  Fitz.  St.  143. 
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statutes  (p)  is,  that  such  felonies  may  be  pTmished  by 
penal  servitude  for  not  more  than  seven  nor  less  than 
five  years,  or  by  imprisonment  for  any  term  not  ex- 
ceeding two  years ;  and,  if  a  male,  the  court  may  order 
the  felon  to  be  once,  twice,  or  thrice  publicly  or 
privately  whipped  in  addition  to  such  punishment. 

Usual  punish-  The  punishment  prescribed  by  statute  for  mu- 
mUdemeanors.  ^^^^'^^^w^^*  is  usually  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both; 
and  it  is  also  the  same  when  it  is  not  prescribed  by 
statute,  but  left  to  the  common  law  (h).  The  court 
may  also  require  the  defendant  to  find  sureties  to 
keep  the  peace  and  be  of  good  behaviour. 

Ponishment  The  punishment  for  a  felony  (not  punishable  with 
:o'^;Sr"  ^eath  and  not  being  simple  Jceny),  after  a  previoua 
conviction  for  felony,  is  penal  servitude  for  life  or  for 
not  less  than  five  years,  or  imprisonment  not  exceed- 
ing four  years ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  male,  if  the  court 
thinks  fit,  whipping  publicly  or  privately,  once,  twice, 
or  thrice  (i}. 

Simple  larceny  Special  enactments  impose  certain  terms  of  punish- 
convicUon.**"'  mcut  in  the  case  of  conviction  for  simple  larceny  after 
previous  conviction  for  certain  offences.  The  punish- 
ment for  simple  larceny,  after  previous  conviction  for 
felony,  is  penal  servitude  from  five  to  ten  years,  or 
imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years,  with  or  without 
hard  labour,  or  solitary  confinement ;  and  in  the  case 
of  a  male  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  with  or  without 
whipping  (k).  For  simple  larceny,  or  any  offence 
made  punishable  as  simple  larceny  by  the  Larceny  Act, 


(^)  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  28,  s.  8  (see  also  8.^9);  20  &  21  Yict  a  3,  s.  2; 
27  &  28  Vict,  c  47,  a.  2. 

(h)  As  to  hard  labour,  ▼.  p.  446. 

(0  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  28,  s.  11 ;  20  &  21  Vict,  c  3,  s.  2 ;  27  &  28  Vict, 
c.  47,  s.  2  ;  42  &  43  Vict.  c.  55,  s.  1.  This  statute  has  reduced  the  mini- 
mum  term  of  penal  servitude,  after  a  previous  conriction  for  felony,  from 
seven  to  6ve  years. 

(*)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  7. 
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after  previoTiB  conviction  for  any  indictable  misde- 
meanor under  the  Larceny  Act,  the  punishment  is 
penal  servitude  from  five  to  seven  years,  or  imprison- 
ment as  in  the  last  case  (2).  The  same  limits  of 
punishment  apply  to  simple  larceny,  or  an  offence 
punishable  as  simple  larceny,  after  two  summary  con- 
victions for  offences  punishable  upon  summary  con- 
viction under  certain  enumerated  Acts  (m). 

For  uttering,  &c.,  counterfeit  coin,  after  previous  uttering,  &c., 
conviction  for  such  crime,  or  previous  conviction  for  ^?^**J7*** 

*  ,  coin  after 

a  felony  against  a  coinage  Act,  the  punishment  is  preTious  oon- 
penal  servitude  for  life,  or  for  not  less  than  five  years,  ^^^^^^ 
or  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  years,   with  or 
without  hard  labour,  or  solitary  confinement  (n). 

We  may  notice  here  that  if  the  prisoner  is  found  Seyeni  terms 
guilty  of  several  distinct  offences  on  different  counts,  ^J.^^^re^''^^ 
he  may  be  sentenced  to  several  terms  of  punishment ;  continaons. 
such  terms  to  be  concurrent,  or  the  second  to  com- 
mence at  the  expiration  of  the  first  (o).  When  a  sentence 
for  felony  is  passed  on  a  person  already  suffering  im- 
prisonment for  another  crime,  the  court  may  order  the 
imprisonment  for  the  subsequent  offence  to  commence 
at  the  expiration  of  the  former  term;  so  also  the 
court  may  order  a  sentence  of  penal  servitude  to 
commence  after  the  previous  imprisonment  or  penal 
servitude,  although  the  aggregate  term  of  imprison- 
ment or  penal  servitude  respectively  may  exceed  the 
term  for  which  either  of  these  punishments  could  be 
otherwise  awarded  (p). 

The  punishments  which  the  law  prescribes  are  the  Sanctions  of 
following : —  *^«  i*^ 

^  enumerated. 

Death;  Penal  Servitude ;  Imprisonment;  Fine. 

(/)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  8. 

(m)  Ibid.  s.  9. 

(n)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  99,  s.  12. 

(o)  S.  V.  Castro,  L.  R.  5  Q.  B.  D.  490. 

(p)  7  k8  Geo.  4,  c.  28,  s.  10. 


^^ 
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Death. 


Penal  serri- 
tade. 


Incidental  to  the  imprisonment  are  sometimes 
Hard  Labour ;  Whipping ;  Solitary  Confinement 

In  addition  to  other  punishment  there  is  often  made 
an  order  that  the  person  convicted  be  under  police 
supervision  for  a  certain  time. 

Again,  in  some  cases  the  ends  of  justice  are  at- 
tained by  requiring  the  prisoner  to  enter  into  recog- 
nizances to  come  up  for  judgment  if  called  for ;  which 
generally  means  that  if  he  conducts  himself  with  pro- 
priety he  will  hear  nothing  more  of  the  matter. 

The  prisoner  may  also  be  required  to  find  sureties 
to  keep  the  peace,  or  to  be  of  good  behaviour. 

Youthful  offenders,  under  certain  circumstances, 
may  be  sent  to  reformatories  or  industrial  schools. 

Each  of  the  above  named  sanctions  of  the  law  will 
in  turn  receive  a  brief  notice. 

Death. — This  is  the  only  punishment  which  must  be 
awarded  in  treason  and  murder.  And  it  cannot  be 
awarded  in  any  other  cases  except  piracy,  or  the  two 
crimes  of  setting  fire  to  Her  Majesty's  vessel  of  war  or 
to  ships,  &c.,  in  the  port  of  London  (q). 

Penal  Servitude. — This  mode  of  punishment  was 
introduced  in  substitution  for  transportation  beyond 
the  seas  in  certain  cases  by  16  &  17  Yict.  c.  99,  and 
totally  superseded  transportation  by  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  3. 
It  was  placed  generally  on  the  same  footing  as  the  latter 
punishment:  thus,  any  person  who  might  formerly 
have  been  sentenced  to  transportation  is  now  liable  to 
be  kept  in  penal  servitude  for  the  same  period;  and 


(g)-  As  to  recording  sentence,  r.  p.  434.  As  to  mode  of  execution,  t.  p.  463. 
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any  person  who  might  have  been  sentenced  either  to 
transportation  or  imprisonment  may  now  be  sentenced 
either  to  penal  servitude  or  imprisonment.  But  in 
cases  where  before  the  Act  sentence  of  seven  years 
transportation  might  have  been  passed,  the  court  may 
now  pass  sentence  of  not  less  than  five  years  penal 
servitude  (r). 

Persons  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  may  be  con- PUce  of  con- 
fined in  any  prison,  or  place  of  confinement  in  any  part  ^^tr^ 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  in  any  river,  port,  or  har-  vitude. 
hour  of  the  United  Kingdom,  in  which  persons  under 
sentence  or  order  of  transportation  might  formerly  be 
confined,  or  in  any  other  prison  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
or  in  Her  Majesty's  dominion  beyond  the  sea,  as  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  secretaries  of  state  may  direct.     And 
in  other  respects,  as  to  custody,  hard  labour,  manage- 
ment, control,  property  in  their  services,  and  punish- 
ment for  unlawfully  being  at  large  before  the  expira- 
tion of  their   term  (a),   they  may  be  dealt  with   as 
persons  sentenced  to  transportation  formerly  were  (t). 

The  shortest  term  of  penal  servitude  which  can  be 
awarded  is  five  years  (u). 

Imprisonment. — As  a  general  rule,  no  longer  sentence  imprisonment. 
of  imprisonment  than  for  two  years  can  be  awarded. 
From  that  to  penal  servitude  (if  allowed  in  the  par- 
ticular case)  for  five  years  there  is  a  spring.  But 
under  some  statutes  still  in  force,  imprisonment  to  the 
extent  of  three  or  four  or  even  more  years  may  be 
awarded,  for  example,  under  24  &  25  Yict.  c.  134, 
s.  221 ;  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  98,  s.  11 ;  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict, 
c.  36,  8.  26 ;  2  Geo.  2,  c.  25,  s.  2 ;  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  28, 
s.  11. 


(r)  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  3,  s.  2 ;  27  &  28  Vict.  c.  47,  b.  2. 
(»)  V.  p.  78. 

(0  16  k  17  Vict.  c.  99,  s.  6 ;  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  3,  a.  3. 
(tt)  27  k  28  Vict.  c.  47,  8.  2  ;  42  &  43  Vict,  c  55,  h.  1. 
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Fine.  Fine — ^In  offences  punishable  by  fine  nsnally  the 

amount  of  the  fine  is  not  restricted  by  statute.  The 
reason  of  this  is  obvious.  Not  only  does  the  yalue  of 
money  change  from  time  to  time^  but  a  fine  which 
would  be  ruin  to  one  man  would  be  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence to  another  (x).  The  Bill  of  Bights  provides  that 
excessive  fines  shall  not  be  imposed.  It  would  be 
imprudent  to  hinder  a  man  from  getting  his  livelihood ; 
and  if  the  crime  demands  more  severe  punishment,  the 
court  may  award  imprisonment,  for  it  is  generally  em- 
powered to  awa'rd  either  the  one  or  the  other,  and 
frequently  both.  Felonies  are  very  rarely  punished 
by  mere  fine  (y).  Each  of  the  Criminal  Consolidation 
Acts,  1861,  provides  that  a  person  convicted  of  a  mis- 
demeanor under  those  Acts  may  be  fined  in  addition  to 
or  in  lieu  of  other  punishment  (z). 

Hard  labour.  Hard  Lohour, — ^This  punishment  may  be  added  in 
nearly  all  cases  to  imprisonment  for  fdony.  The  mts- 
i&meanoT%  to  the  imprisonment  for  which  hard  labour 
may  be  added  are  enumerated  in  3  Geo.  4,  c.  114,  and 
14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  29.  Each  of  the  Criminal 
Consolidation  Acts,  1861,  contains  a  clause  to  the  effect 
that  the  court  may  add  hard  labour  to  imprisonment 
in  case  of  indictable  offences,  felonies  or  misdemeanors^ 
under  those  Acts  (a).  Also  in  offences  under  the  Post 
Office  Acts  for  which  imprisonment  may  be  awarded, 
the  court  may  add  hard  labour  (6).  So  that  in  nearly 
every  case  now  hard  labour  may  accompany  imprison- 
ment. 

Two  classes  of  hard  labour  are  distinguished — one 
for  the  employment  of  males  above  the  age  of  sixteen ; 

(x)  4  Bl.  378. 

(y)  V.  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  8.  5. 

Iz)  24  k  25  Vtct.  c.  96,  s.  117  ;  c.  97,  ft.  73 ;  c.  98,  s.  51 ;  c.  99,  s.  38 ; 
c  100,  s.  71. 

(a)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  8.  118 ;  c  97,  s.  74 ;  c  98,  s.  52 ;  c  99,  s.  39 ; 
c.  100,  s.  69. 

(6)  7  Wm.  4  &  1  Vict.  c.  36,  s.  42. 
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the  other  for  that  of  males  below  that  age  and  of 
females.  Begnlations  as  to  its  nature  and  application 
are  made  by  statute  (e). 

Whipping, — Two  classes  of  cases  in  which  whipping  Whipping. 
is  allowed  must  be  distinguished : — (i.)  of  males  below 
the  age  of  sixteen ;  (ii.)  of  males  of  an  age.  It  should 
be  premised  that  a  female  can  never  be  whipped. 
Where  formerly  sentence  of  whipping  might  be  passed, 
the  court  or  magistrate  may  now  order  the  female  to 
be  kept  to  hard  labour  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six 
months  nor  less  than  one  month,  in  lieu  of  the  whip- 
ping (d). 

i.  By  three  of  the  Consolidation  Acts  whipping  may  in  cAseof  juve- 
be  inflicted  for  a  variety  of  specified  oflfences  committed  ^^  «>ff«»der8 : 
by  males  under  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  in  one  case, 
males  under  the  age  of  eighteen  (e).  It  is  to  take 
place  once,  and  the  number  of  strokes  and  the  instru- 
ment with  which  they  are  to  be  inflicted  are  to  be 
specified  by  the  court  in  the  sentence  (/). 

When  this  punishment  is  awarded  by  the  magistrates 
in  the  exercise  of  their  summary  jurisdiction,  the 
sentence  must  specify  the  number  of  strokes  and  the 
instrument ;  and  in  the  case  of  an  o£Eender  whose  age 
does  not  exceed  fourteen,  the  number  of  strokes  must 
not  exceed  twelve,  and  the  instrument  used  must  be  a 
birch  rod.  And  for  a  child  under  the  age  of  ten  the 
number  of  strokes  must  not  exceed  six.  The  offender 
must  not  be  whipped  more  than  once  for  the  same 
offence  (g). 

ii.  Whipping  once,  twice,  or  thrice,  may  be  awarded  in  case  of  maiea 
to  males  of  any  age  in  case  of :—  "^  ^^  *«*' 

(c)  28  &  29  Vict.  c.  126,  s.  19,  and  Part  IV.  ached,  i.  regs.  34--.S7. 
Id)  1  Geo.  4,  c.  57,  b.  2. 

(«)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  101.    This  exception  ia  probably  a  mere 
oyeraight  on  the  part  of  the  legislature. 
(/)  24  &  25  Vict,  c  96,  s.  119  ;  c  97,  s.  75 ;  c.  100,  s.  70. 
Gr)  25  if  26  Vict,  c  18 ;  42  &  43  Vict.  c.  49,  ss.  10,  11. 
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(a.)  Bobbery,  &c.,  with  violence — or  an  attempt  to 
choke,  suffocate,  or  strangle.  The  following  regulations 
must  be  observed : — The  whipping  must  be  privately 
inflicted ;  (/3)  if  the  age  of  the  offender  does  not  exceed 
sixteen,  the  number  of  strokes  at  each  whipping  must 
not  exceed  twenty-five,  and  the  instrument  must  be  a 
birch  rod ;  (7)  in  other  cases  not  more  than  fifty  strokes 
at  a  whipping ;  (S)  the  court  must  specify  the  number 
of  strokes  and  the  instrument ;  (e)  the  whipping  must 
not  take  place  after  six  months  from  the  sentence; 
(^)  in  the  case  of  a  person  sentenced  to  penal  servitude, 
the  whipping  must  be  inflicted  before  he  is  removed  to 
a  convict  prison  (h), 

(b.)  Felony,  after  a  previous  conviction  for  felony ; 
and  certain  offences  relating  to  the  falsifying  of  cer- 
tificates of  previous  conviction.  The  whipping  is  to  be 
publicly  or  privately  inflicted  (i). 


Solitary  con- 
finement. 


Police  saper- 
yiflion. 


(c.)  Felony  for  which  no  particular  punishment  has 
been  provided  (k). 

Solitary  Confinement. — This  may  be  ordered  in  certain 
specified  cases  mentioned  in  the  Criminal  Consolidation 
Acts.  Also  for  felonies  for  which  no  particular  punish- 
ment has  been  prescribed  by  statute  (Z) ;  and  for  certain 
other  offences  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate. 
But  in  no  case  may  a  prisoner  be  kept  in  solitary 
confinement  for  any  longer  period  than  one  month  at 
a  time,  or  than  three  months  in  the  space  of  one 
year  (m). 

Police  Stipervision. — When  any  person  is  convicted 
on  an  indictment  for  a  crime  (explained  by  the  Act  to 


(A)  26  &  27  Vict.  c.  44. 

(0  7&8Qeo.  4,  c.  28,  s.  11. 
ik)  Ibid.  8.  8. 
(0  Ibid.  s.  9. 


(m)  7  Wm.  4  and  1  Vict.  c.  90,  s.  5 ;  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  b.  119 ;  c.  97, 
B.  75 ;  c.  98,  s.  53 ;  c.  99,  s.  40 ;  c.  100,  s.  70. 
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mean  in  England— any  felony,  or  the  ofifehce  of  uttering 
false  or  counterfeit  coin,  or  of  possessing  counterfeit 
gold  or  silver  coin,  or  of  obtaining  by  false  pretences, 
or  of  conspiracy  to  defraud,  or  of  any  misdemeanor 
under  24  &  25  Yict.  o.  96,  s.  58),  and  a  previous  con- 
viction of  a  crime  is  proved  against  him,  the  court  may, 
in  addition  to  any  other  punishment,  direct  that  he  is 
to  be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  police  for  a 
period  of  seven  years  or  less,  commencing  immediately 
after  the  expiration  of  the  sentence  passed  on  him  for 
the  last  of  such  crimes  (n). 

The  consequence  of  such  sentence  is  that  the  person  what  it  con- 
to  be  supervised  must  notify  the  place  of  his  residence  *"* 
to  the  chief  officer  of  police  of  the  district  in  which 
his  residence  is  situated,  or  to  the  constable  or  person 
in  charge  of  the  chief  office  or  of  the  office  or  station  to 
which  he  has  received  notice  to  report  himself;  and 
must  also  notify  any  change  within  such  district ;  and 
if  he  goes  out  of  the  district,  he  must  notify  the  change 
to  such  officer  or  constable  in  the  district  he  is  leaving, 
and  also  to  such  officer  or  constable  in  the  district  to 
which  he  is  going.  If  a  male,  he  must  report  himself 
personally  or  by  letter,  as  required,  once  a  month  to 
the  chief  officer  of  the  district,  or  such  other  officer  or 
constable  as  above  mentioned.  If  he  offends  against 
these  regulations,  or  is  forty-eight  hours  in  any  place 
without  notifying  the  place  of  his  residence  to  the 
chief  officer  or  such  other  officer  or  constable  as  above 
mentioned,  he  is  subject  to  imprisonment  with  or 
without  hard  labour  for  a  term  not  exceeding  one 
year  (o). 

Becognizancea  and  Sureties,  —  Under  each  of  the  Entering  into 
Criminal  Consolidation  Acts,  in  case  of  conviction  for  j*^|^^*'** 
an  indictable  mUdemecmor  punishable  under  those  Acts,  sunties. 


(n)  34  &  35  Vict.  c.  112,  s.  8. 
(o)   Ibid. ;  42  &  43  Vict.  c.  55,  8.  2. 

2  a 
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the  court  may  fine  the  ofiender,  and  require  him  to  enter 
into  his  own  recognizances  and  to  find  sureties,  hoth  or 
either,  for  keeping  the  peace  and  being  of  good  be- 
hayiour,  in  addition  to  or  in  lieu  of  any  other  punish- 
ment. In  case  of  a  felony  punishable  under  the  Acta, 
the  court  may  order  him  to  enter  into  his  own  recog* 
nizances  and  to  find  sureties,  both  or  either,  for  keeping 
the  peace,  in  addition  to  any  other  punishment.  But 
under  these  clauses  no  one  may  be  imprisoned  for  not 
finding  sureties  for  any  period  exceeding  one  year  (p). 

Reformatories.  Beformotory  and  Industrial  Schools, — When  any 
offender  who,  in  ihe  judgment  of  the  court  or  magis- 
trates, is  under  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  is  convicted 
of  an  offence  punishable  by  penal  servitude  or  im- 
prisonment, and  is  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  ten 
days  or  more,  the  court  or  magistrates  may  also  sentence 
him  to  be  sent,  after  his  imprisonment,  to  a  certified 
reformoitory  school,  to  be  there  detained  for  a  period  of 
from  two  to  five  years.  But  if  he  is  under  the  age  of 
ten  years  he  may  not  be  sent  to  a  reformatory  unless 
he  has  been  previously  charged  with  some  offence 
punishable  by  penal  servitude  or  imprisonment ;  or  is 
sentenced  by  a  Judge  of  assize  or  a  court  of  general 
or  quarter  sessions.  The  court  sending  such  a  youthful 
offender  to  a  school  will  choose  one  of  his  apparent 
religious  persuasion  {q). 

Industrial  Industrial  schools  meet  the  case  of  those  who  have 

schools.  jj^j  j^  gQ  great  an  extent  fallen  into  crime,  but  are  on 

the  highway  to  it.  Thus,  two  magistrates  may  send 
the  following,  among  others,  to  such  schools :  children 
apparently  under  the  age  of  fourteen  begging,  having 
no  home  or  visible  means  of  existence,  in  the  company 
of  reputed'  thieves ;  destitute  orphans,  or  having  a 
surviving  parent  in  penal  servitude  or  imprisonment ; 


(p)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  117  ;  c.  97,  s.  73 ;  c.  98,  s.  51 ;  c.  99,  s.  38  ; 
c.  100,  s.  71. 
(7)   29  &  30  Vict.  c.  117,  s.  14. 
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children  apparently  under  the  age  of  tivdve  charged 
with  an  offence  punishable  by  imprisonment  or  less 
punishment,  but  not  having  been  convictied  of  felony, 
&c.  No  child  is  detained  in  such  school  after  he  has 
attained  the  age  of  sixteen,  unless  with  his  own  consent 
expressed  in  writing  (r). 

Other  GomequenceB  of  Canviction. 

Until  recently  certain  forfeitures  and  other  conse- Forfeiture,  &c. 
quences  followed  on  conviction  for  treason  or  felony. 
But  by  statute  (s)  it  has  been  provided  that  from  and 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act  (July  4,  1870)  no  confes- 
sion, verdict,  inquest,  conviction,  or  judgment  of  or  for 
any  treason,  felony,  or  felo  de  se,  shall  cause  any 
attainder  or  corruption  of  blood,  or  any  forfeiture^  or 
escheai ;  provided  that  nothing  in  the  Act  shall  affect 
the  law  of  forfeiture  consequent  upon  outlawry.    Of 

course  this  does  not  refer  to,  or  interfere  with,  any  fine 
or  penalty  imposed  in  the  sentence  (f). 

But  a  conviction  for  treason  or  felony  for  which  the  Deprivation  of 
sentence  is  death,  penal  servitude,  or  imprisonment  with  ^^"^^  ^' 
hard  labour,  or  exceeding  twelve  months,  determines 
the  tenure  of  any  military  or  naval  office,  or  any  civil 
office  under  the  Crown,  or  other  public  employment,  or 
any  ecclesiastical  benefice,  or  any  office  or  emolument  in 
any  university  or  other  corporation,  or  any  pension  or 
superannuation  allowance  payable  by  the  public,  or  out 
of  the  public  funds,  unless  a  pardon  is  received  within 
two  months  after  the  conviction,  or  before  the  filling  up 
of  the  office,  place,  &c.,  if  given  at  a  later  period.  It 
also  disqualifies  for  the  future,  until  the  punishment 
has  been  suffered  or  pardon  received,  the  felon  from 
holding  any  military  or  naval  office,  or  any  civil  office 
under  the  Grown,  or  other  public  employment,  or  any 


(r)  29  &  30  Vict.  c.  118. 
(0  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  23,  s.  1. 
(0  Ibid.  8.  5. 
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ecclesiastical  benefice,  or  of  being  elected,  or  sitting, 
or  Yoting  as  a  member  of  either  House  of  Parliament, 
or  of  exercising  any  right  of  suffrage  or  other  parlia- 
mentary or  municipal  franchise  within  England,  Wales, 
or  Ireland  (u). 

Property  of  a  As  to  the  property  of  the  felon. — ^By  the  same 
statute  (x)  it  is  provided  that  this  may  be  committed 
to  the  custody  and  management  of  an  administrator,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Crown ;  or,  in  default  of  such  ap- 
pointment, to  the  management  of  an  interim  curator, 
who  may  be  appointed  by  the  magistrates  on  an  appli- 
cation made  in  the  interest  of  the  felon  or  his  family. 
The  administrator  or  curator  must  pay  his  debts  and 
liabilities,  and  support  his  family,  and  preserve  the 
residue  of  the  property  for  the  felon  himself  or  his  re- 
presentatives, on  the  completion  of  his  punishment,  his 
pardon,  or  his  death. 

c<i8ts  and  Persous  convictcd  of  treason  or  felony  may  be  con- 

compeniwtion.  (Jemncd  in  costs;   and  if  convicted  of  felony  may  be 

ordered  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  not  exceeding  £100,  as 

compensation  to  the  person  defrauded  or  injured  by  the 

commission  of  the  felony  (y). 


(»0  33  &  34  Vict.  c.  23,  s.  2. 
(j?)  Ibid.  u.  9,  18,  21. 
{y)  Ibid.  8S.  3,  4. 
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CHAPTER  XXn. 

PROCEEJOINGS  AFTER  TRIAL. 

Though  there  is  no  appeal  on  the  merits  in  a  criminal  Verdict,  when 
case,  the  verdict  of  the  jury  does  not  always  determine  '^^^'^  '**'*  **^' 
the  conviction  or  acqnittal  of  the  prisoner.    We  have 
already  seen  (z)  that  judgment  may  he  arrested  on 
certain  grounds.    It  remains  to  consider  those  cases  in 
which  the  judgment,  though  actually  given,  is  subse- 
quently affected.    This  matter  will  be  treated  of  under 
the  heads  of  New  Trial,  Beyersal  of  Judgment  by  Writ 
of  Error,  and  the  Court  for  Crown  Cases  Reserved.  The 
subject  of  Reprieve  and  Pardon  will  form  a  separate 
chapter. 

NEW  TRIAL. 

<<  Where  an  indictment  has  been  preferred  in  the  New  trial, 

Queen's  Bench,  or  has  been  removed  into  that  court  by  ^^^  allowed 

certiorari,  a  new  trial  may,  after  conviction,  be  moved 

for,  on  the  ground  that  the  prosecutor  has  omitted  to 

give  due  notice  of  trial ;  or  that  the  verdict  has  been 

contrarv  to  evidence,  or  to  the  direction  of  the  judge; 
or  for  the  improper  reception  or  rejection  of  evidence, 

or  other  mistake  or  misdirection  of  the  judge ;  or  for 

any  gross  misbehaviour  of  the  jury  among  themselves ; 

or  for  surprise;  or  for  any  other  cause  where  it  shaU 

appear  to  the  court  that  a  new  trial  will  further  the 

ends  of  justice  "  (a). 

It  is  now  settled  that  only  in  misdemeanors,  and  not 


(«)  T.  p.  433. 
(a)  Arch.  194. 
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in  felonies,  can  a  new  trial  be  granted  (6).  As  a  rule, 
after  a  verdict  of  acquittal,  a  new  trial  will  not  be 
granted ;  but  this  rule  is  subject  to  qualifications,  for 
example,  where  the  defendant  has  kept  back  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution ;  or  where  the  object  of  the  criminal 
proceeding  is  to  try  a  right,  as  in  the  case  of  a  prosecu- 
tion for  the  non-repair  of  roads  (c). 

New  trial,  by  Only  in  casc  of  some  irregularity  in  the  proceedings, 
or,  m  other  words,  a  mis-trial,  can  any  other  court 
than  the  Queen's  Bench  grant  a  new  trial,  the  mis-trial 
being  regarded  as  a  mere  nullity. 

^bt^-'ld*^'  ^^^  ^^®  motion  for  a  new  trial  is  maie  upon  the  judge's 
notes  of  the  trial,  or  upon  affidavit,  the  defendant 
being  present  in  court.  When  counsel  have  been 
heard  on  both  sides,  the  court  either  makes  the  rule 
absolute  or  discharges  it,  with  or  without  costs.  If  the 
new  trial  is  granted,  the  effect  of  the  former  trial  is 
completely  swept  away,  and  all  the  facts  are  re-heard. 


REVEBSAI/  OF  JX7DGMENT  BY  WRIT  OF  ERROR. 

Ueversai  of  ^g  a  rulc,  the  ouly  way  in  which  judgment  can  be 

ju  gmen  .        rgyerged  is  by  writ  of  error,  though  such  writ  is  not 

necessary  if  the  objection  is  to  some  matter  dehors  or 

foreign  to  the  record,  as  if  judgment  be   given  by 

persons  who  have  no  authority. 

Writ  of  error.  ^  ^v^nt  of  crror  is  a  writ  directed  to  an  inferior  court 
which  has  given  judgment  against  the  defendant,  re- 
quiring it  to  send  up  the  record  and  proceedings  of  the 
indictment  in  question  to  the  Queen's  Bench  Division, 
for  that  court  to  examine  whether  the  errors  alleged 
took  place,  and  to  affirm  or  reverse  the  judgment  of  the 


(h)  A'.  V.  Uertrand,  L.  R.  1  (Priv.  Counc.)  520. 
(c)  V.  li.  V.  Chorley,  12  Q.  B.  515. 
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inferior  court.  It  must  be  grounded  on  some  substan- 
tial defect  apparent  on  the  face  of  the  record,  as  if  the 
indictment  be  bad  in  substance,  or  the  sentence  be 
illegal.  It  will  never  be  allowed  for  a  formal  defect  (d). 
The  following  are  examples  of  cases  where  it  has  been 
held  that  a  writ  of  error  would  lie :  in  perjury,  where 
the  court  has  not  competent  authority  to  administer 
the  oath;  in  libel,  if  the  words  do  not  appear  to  be 
libellous ;  in  false  pretences,  if  it  is  not  shewn  what  the 
false  pretences  were  (e). 

Before  suing  out  the  writ  of  error,  it  is  necessary  Proceedings  on 
to  obtain  the  fiat  of  the  attorney-general,  on  shewing  ''"^  ^^  ®"®^* 
reasonable  ground  of  error.  This  is  at  the  discretion 
of  the  attorney-general,  but  is  not  generally  refused ; 
indeed,  in  misdemeanors,  it  is  granted  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  writ  is  deliyered  to  the  clerk  of  the  peace, 
or  other  officer  of  the  court  to  which  it  is  directed,  who 
has  the  custody  of  the  indictment.  He  makes  up  the 
record  and  makes  out  the  return  to  the  court.  The 
party  suing  assigns  his  errors.  The  Grown  joins  in 
error.  The  case  is  argued,  and  judgment  of  afdrmance 
or  reversal  given.  The  court  of  error  may  either  pro- 
nounce the  proper  judgment  itself,  or  remit  the  record 
back  to  the  inferior  court,  in  order  that  the  latter  may 
pronounce  judgment  (/). 

If  judgment  is  affirmed,  the  defendant  may  be  at  once  Judgment 
committed  to  prison ;    and  if  he  does  not  surrender  **^™®^- 
within  four  days,  a  judge  may  issue  a  warrant  for  his 
apprehension  (ff). 

If  judgment  is  reversed,  all  the  former  proceedings  are  Judgment 
null  and  void,  and  the  defendant  is  in  the  same  position  ^^®"^- 


{d)  V.  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  25. 

(«)  V.  Castro  v.  Murratfj  32  L.  T.  (N.S.)  675. 

If)  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  78,  8.  5. 

(i/)  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  32,  8.  4. 
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as  if  he  had  neyer  been  charged  with  the  offence,  there- 
fore he  may  be  indicted  again  on  the  same  ground. 

Interval  before     In  the  interval  before  the  result  of  the  proceedings 
judgment  in     j^  ^^^^^  j^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^   ^f  misdemcanor  the  de- 
fendant is  discharged  from  custody  on  entering  into 
the  recognizances  with  sureties  required  by  the  Acts 
mentioned  below ;  in  felonies  he  remains  in  custody  (A). 

The  Supreme  The  jurisdiction  in  error  in  criminal  cases  is  thus 
Judioiture  regulated  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Acts. 
Acts  anJ  error.  Qu  a  judgment  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  (including 
the  Queen's  Bench  Diyision,  commissions  of  gaol  deli- 
very and  oyer  and  terminer),  an  appeal  lies  to  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  if  there  is  some  error  of  law  apparent 
on  the  face  of  the  record,  as  to  which  no  question  has 
been  reserved  under  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  78.  But  with 
that  exception,  and  except  when  questions  have  been 
reserved  under  the  statute,  in  no  case  does  an  appeal 
lie  from  the  High  Court  or  any  of  its  Divisions  in  any 
criminal  cause  or  matter  (t).  And  as  to  appeals 
from  quarter  sessions  and  other  inferior  courts,  which 
might  have  been  brought  to  any  court  or  judge  whose 
jurisdiction  is  transferred  to  the  High  Court  of  Justice, 
it  is  provided  that  they  may  be  heard  and  determined 
by  divisional  courts  of  the  High  Court  consisting  of 
judges  who  may  be  assigned  for  that  purpose.  The 
determination  of  such  appeals  respectively  by  these 
divisional  courts  is  final,  unless  special  leave  to  appeal 
to  the  Court  of  Appeal  is  given  by  the  divisional  court 
so  hearing  (k). 


(A)  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  68,  a.  1 ;  9  &  10  Vict.  c.  24,  a.4 ;  16&  17  Vict.  c.  32, 

8.  1. 

(0  36  &  37  Vict.  c.  66,  as.  18,  19,  47.  Aa  to  U  &  12  Vict.  c.  78, 
V.  p.  457.  Aa  to  what  ia  a  criminal  cnuae  or  matter,  y.  Blake  y.  Jieech^ 
L.  R.  2  Ex.  D.  335;  If.  v.  Steel,  L.  R.  2  Q.  B.  D.  37  ;  46  L.  J.  (M.C.)  I  ; 
Ji.  V.  Fletchi-r,  L.  R.  2  Q.  15.  D.  43 ;  46  L.  J.  (M.C.)  4 ;  MHhr  v.  Den/utin, 
L.  li.  5  Q.  B.  D.  467. 

{k)  36  &  37  Vict.  c.  66,  s.  45. 
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OOUBT   FOR  GROWN  CASES  RESERVED. 

If  any  question  of  law  arises  at  a  trial  for  treason,  Crown  cases 
felony,  or  misdemeanor,  which  the  court  (whether  a*"®*®^^®**' 
judge  at  the  assizes,  the  justices  or  recorder  at  the 
quarter  sessions)  deems  it  inexpedient  or  impracticable 
to  decide  at  once  and  of  itself,  it  reserves  the  point  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Court  for  Grown  Gases  Beserved ; 
provided,  of  course,  a  conviction  takes  place,  for  other- 
wise there  would  be  no  need  for  further  considera- 
tion (Z).  Such  court  consists  of  the  judges  of  the 
High  Gourt  of  Justice,  or  five  of  them  at  least,  of  whom 
the  Lord  Ghief  Justice  of  England,  the  Lord  Ghief 
Justice  of  the  Gommon  Pleas  Division,  or  the  Lord 
Ghief  Baron,  must  be  one  (m). 

The  court  reserving  the  point  may  respite  execution  interval  before 
of  the  judgment  on  such  conviction,  or  postpone  the  ^«^***^' 
judgment  until  the  question  is  decided.  And  in  either 
case,  to  secure  the  appearance  of  the  defendant  when 
he  is  required,  the  court  will,  in  its  discretion,  either 
commit  him  to  prison  or  take  a  recognizance  of  bail 
with  one  or  two  sureties  (n). 

The  Gourt  for  Grown  Gases  Beserved  hears  counsel  Proceedings  in 

..•I  '2  1.1.         !_        _        1  J  i.  the  Court  for 

on  either  side,  even  though  counsel  do  not  appear  on  crown  Cases 
the  other  side.  If  they  appear  on  both  sides,  the  Rescryed. 
counsel  for  the  prisoner  begins  and  has  a  reply.  If 
counsel  do  not  appear  at  all,  the  Lord  Ghief  Justice  or 
Lord  Ghief  Baron  presiding  reads  the  case  and  then 
judgment  is  pronounced.  The  judgment  is  that  the 
court  reverses,  affirms,  or  amends  the  judgment  of  the 
court  reserving  the  point;  or  avoids  such  judgment 
and  orders  an  entry  to  be  made  on  the  record  that,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Gourt  for  Grown  Gases  Beserved,  the 


(0  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  78,  8.  1. 

(w)  Ibid.  8.  3 ;  36  &  37  Vict.  c.  06,  s.  47. 

(n)  Ibid.  8.  1. 
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party  convicted  ought  not  to  have  been  convicted ;  or 
orders  judgment  to  be  given  at  some  other  assizes  or 
sessions  if  no  judgment  has  been  given  up  to  that 
time ;  or  makes  such  other  order  as  justice  requires. 
The  order  of  the  court,  whether  for  execution  of  judg- 
ment or  discharge  of  the  prisoner,  is  carried  out  by 
the  sheriff  or  gaoler  in  whose  custody  the  person  con- 
victed is ;  to  whom  a  certificate  of  such  order  is  trans- 
mitted by  the  clerk  of  the  assize,  or  of  the  peace  (o). 
The  court  may  send  the  case  back  for  amendment ;  and 
after  that  has  been  effected,  judgment  will  be  deli- 
vered (p). 

No  appeal.  The  determination   of  any  such  question  in  the 

manner  indicated  above  is  final  and  without  appeal  (q). 


(o)  11  &  12  Vict,  c  78,  II.  2. 

(p)  Ibid.  8.  4. 

(•/)  36  &  37  Vict.  c.  66,  «.  47. 
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CHAPTEE  XXm. 

REPRIEVE  AND  PARDON. 

A  REPRIEVE  (reprendre)  is  the  withdrawing  of  a  sentence  Reprieve : 
for  an  interval  of  time ;  whereby  the  execution  of  a 
criminal  is  suspended  (r). 

Beprieves  may  be  granted  either : — 

1.  By  the  Crown  {ex  mandato  regu)  at  its  discretion ;  by  Crown ; 
its  pleasure  being  signified  to  the  court  by  which  exe- 
cution is  to  be  awarded. 

ii.  By  the  court  empowered  to  award  execution,  either  bj  coart. 
before  or  after  verdict  {ex  arbitrio  judicis).  Generally 
it  must  be  guided  by  its  own  discretion,  as  to  whether 
substantial  justice  requires  it,  as  for  example,  when  it 
is  not  satisfied  with  the  yerdict.  But  in  two  cases  the 
court  is  bound  to  grant  a  reprieve.  When  a  woman 
sentenced  to  death  is  ascertained  to  be  pregnant.  To 
discover  whether  she  is  quick  with  child  ^  jury  of 
twelve  Qiatrons  is  empanelled.  If  so  found,  she  is  re- 
prieved until  either  she  is  delivered  or  proved  by  the 
course  of  nature  not  to  have  been  with  child  at  all. 
But  after  she  has  been  once  delivered,  she  cannot  be 
reprieved  on  this  ground  a  second  time,  (b.)  When 
the  prisoner  becomes  insane  after  judgment.  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  occurrence  of  insanity  in  the 
prisoner  is  a  stay  to  proceedings  at  any  stage. 

Pardon, — The  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of  pardon-  Pardon. 


(0  4  Bl.  394. 
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ing  is  at  the  absolute  discretion  of  the  sovereign.  If, 
either  from  the  opinion  of  judges  represented  to  him, 
or  for  any  other  reason,  the  Home  Secretary  thinks  the 
case  a  fit  one  for  the  interposition  of  royal  mercy,  he 
recommends  the  same  to  the  Queen,  and  she  usually 
acts  on  the  recommendation. 

Pardon,  when       The  sovereigu  cannot  pardon  where  private  interests 
graotwL  *^®  principally  concerned  in  the  prosecution  of  offenders 

''  non  potest  rex  gratiam  facers  etim  injuria  et  damno 
aliorum  " — for  example,  a  common  nuisance  cannot  be 
pardoned  while  it  remains  unredressed.  But  a  recent 
statute  (a)  enables  the  sovereign  to  remit  penalties, 
although  they  may  be  wholly  or  in  part  payable  to 
some  other  than  the  Grown  (/).  There  is  another  case 
in  which  the  offender  cannot  be  pardoned,  namely,  when 
he  is  guilty  of  the  offence  of  committing  a  man  to 
prison  out  of  the  realm  (u).  It  should  also  be  noticed 
that  a  pardon  cannot  be  pleaded  to  an  impeach- 
ment so  as  to  stifle  the  inquiry.  But  of  course  the 
person  impeached  and  sentenced  may  be  afterwards 
pardoned  (z). 

How  made  out     A  pardou  must  be  by  warrant  under  the  great  seal, 

stnied.^  ^°"'    ^'  under  the  sign  manual.    As  a  rule,  it  is  to  be  taken 

most   beneficially  for  the   subject   and    against  the 

Queen  (y). 

Conditional  A  pardou  may  be  conditional — the  most  frequent 

pardon.  example  of  which   is  when   a   person   sentenced    to 

death  is  pardoned  on  the  condition  that  he  submit 
to  punishment  either  of  penal  servitude  or  imprison- 
ment (z). 


(«)  22  Vict.  c.  32. 

It)  See  alBo  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  a.  109  ;  c.  97,  s.  67. 

(«)  31  Car.  2,  c.  2. 

(x)  12  &  13  Wm.  3,  c.  2,  s.  12.* 

ly)  See  further  4  St.  Bl.  bk.  vi.  c.  25. 

(«)  ▼.  5  Geo.  4,  c.  84 ;  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  3. 
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TicJcd  of  Leave. 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  pardon,  it  will  be  Ticket  of  leave, 
conyenient  to  notice  the  case  of  those  who  are  allowed 
to  be  at  large  before  the  expiration  of  their  term  of 
confinement. 

When  any  person  is  sentenced  to  penal  servitude  or 
imprisonment,  the  Queen,  by  order  in  writing  under 
the  hand  and  seal  of  the  secretary  of  state,  may  grant 
him  a  licence  to  he  at  large  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  Channel  Islands,  or  in  such  part  thereof  respectiyely 
as  in  such  licence  shall  be  expressed,  during  such  por- 
tion of  the  term  of  penal  servitude  or  imprisonment, 
and  upon  such  conditions  as  Her  Majesty  thinks  fit. 
But  the  licence  may  be  revoked  or  altered  at  the  Queen's  Forfeiture,  &c. 
pleasure.  It  will  be  forfeited  in  the  event  of  (a)  a 
subsequent  conviction,  (b)  of  failure  to  report  himself 
to  the  police  unless  prevented  by  unavoidable  cause, 
(c)  of  changing  residence  without  due  notification.  On 
the  subsequent  conviction  the  offender  will  first  suffer 
the  punishment  attached  to  such  offence,  and  then  finish 
his  original  term.  If  the  licence  is  revoked,  the  convict 
may  be  apprehended  and  sent  back  to  the  prison  from 
which  he  came  to  undergo  the  residue  of  his  sentence ; 
or  he  may  be  sent  to  any  other  prison  wherein  convicts 
under  sentence  of  penal  servitude  may  lawfully  be 
confined. 

Certain  offences  connected  with  these  licences  sub-  Offt^nces  by 
ject  the  holders  to  imprisonment  for  a  term  not  ex-  ^°^'^^^' 
ceeding  three  months,  on  summary  conviction.     The 
holder  of  a  licence  suspected  of  committing  an  offence 
may  be  apprehended  without  a  warrant  (a). 

In  the  case  of  those  sentenced  to  penal  servitude,  the  Remission,  how 

regulated. 


(a)  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  99,  ss.  9-11 ;  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  3,  s.  5  ;  27  &  28  Vict, 
c.  47,  88.  4-10  ;  34  &  35  Vict.  c.  112,  9<i.  3-5. 
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remission  of  a  part  of  the  term,  proportioned  to  the 
number  of  years  contained  in  the  sentence,  follows  as  a 
matter  of  conrse  if  the  convict  conducts  himself  well. 
But  if  the  sentence  is  penal  seryitude  for  life,  the 
special  order  of  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state  is 
required. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

EXECUTION. 

ExscuxiOK  is  carried  out  by  the  sheriff  or  his  deputy,  Execution, 
thus  giving  effect  to  the  sentence  of  the  judge.  It  is 
the  usage  for  the  judge,  at  the  end  of  the  assizes,  to 
sign  the  calendar  containing  the  prisoners'  names  and 
sentences.  This  is  left  to  the  sheriff  as  his  warrant 
and  authority ;  and  if  he  receive  no  special  order  to 
the  contrary,  he  executes  the  judgment  therein  con- 
tained. 

The  criminal  is  usually  executed  about  a  fortnight  Time  and  place. 
or  three  weeks  after  his  sentence.    An  execution  for 
murder  must  take  place  within  the  walls  of  the  prison 
in  which  the  offender  is  confined  at  the  time  (h). 

If  the  execution  be  not  by  the  proper  officer,  or  if  Manner. 
not  carried  out  in  strict  conformity  with  the  sentence, 
as  if  the  criminal  is  beheaded  instead  of  hanged,  the 
official  is  guilty  of  murder.  If  the  criminal  survives, 
he  must  be  hanged  again,  inasmuch  as  the  sentence  is 
that  he  be  hanged  by  the  neck  till  he  is  dead. 


(6)  31  Vict.  c.  24,  8.  2. 
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BOOK  IV. 

SUMMARY  CONVICTIONS. 

Summary  con-  A  OEBTAiN  class  of  convictioiis  are  described  as  '^  sum* 
victions.  mary  "  to  distinguish  them  from  such  as  follow  after  a 

regular  trial  on  an  indictment  or  information.  The 
essence  of  summary  proceedings  is  the  absence  of  the 
intervention  of  a  jury;  the  person  accused  being 
acquitted  or  condemned  by  the  decision  of  the  person 
who  is  instituted  judge.  Blackstone  viewed  with  ap- 
prehension the  extension  of  this  mode  of  proceeding, 
which  threatened  the  disuse  of  trial  by  jury.  The  ten- 
dency still  exists  "  to  multiply  classes  of  crimes  which 
entail  the  lowest  order  of  punishment^  and  require  for 
investigation  the  lowest  rank  of  judicial  tribunals  "  (a). 

The  only  class  of  summary  proceedings  which  is  to 
be  dealt  with  in  this  chapter  is  by  far  the  most  exten- 
sive and  important — Summary  convicHona  before  magis- 
trates  out  of  Quarter  Sessions  (b). 

Jurisdiction  of      The  original  functions  of  justices  of  the  peace,  when 
magistrates,     jjq^  £jj  general  or  quarter  sessions,  were  chiefly  to 

now  acquired.  "  *  n» 

prevent  breaches  of  the  peace  and  to  cause  offenders  to 
be  apprehended.  But  their  jurisdiction  has  been  gra- 
dually extended.  A  great  number  of  minor  offences 
can  be  dealt  with  satisfactorily  without  the  expense 
and  delay  of  bringing  them  before  the  ordinary  courts. 


(a)  Amos'  Jurisprudence,  303. 

(6)  We  have  already  noticed  a  form  of  summary  proceeding  in  the  erent 
of  contempt  of  court  (t.  p.  100).  Another  class  comprises  the  proceedinga 
before  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue ;  but  there  is  no  need  to  enter 
into  the  detiiiU  of  this  subject,  v.  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  53 ;  15  &  16  Vict, 
c.  61. 
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Accordingly  from  time  to  time  authority  has  been  con- 
ferred by  statute  on  the  magistrates  to  examine  into 
such  offences  and  punish  the  offenders.  It  is  only  in 
virtue  of  legislative  enactments  that  they  act  in  this 
capacity.  Li  some  cases  the  offenders  are  punished  PunUhments. 
merely  by  the  infliction  of  a  pecuniary  penalty.  In 
other  cases  the  magistrates  are  empowered  to  punish 
by  a  penalty  or  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  not 
exceeding  six  months ;  or,  if  there  has  been  a  previous 
conviction,  twelve  months.  And  in  any  case  where  a 
person  has  been,  on  summary  conviction,  ordered  to 
pay  a  penalty,  on  his  failure  to  do  so  he  may  be 
committed  to  prison  for  a  period  depending  on  the 
amount  of  the  penalty :  but  in  no  case  exceeding  three 
months  (0). 

Instead  of  inflicting  the  punishments  attached  to  the  Power  of  miti- 
particular  offences,  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  has  ^^^^  panwh- 
now  a  general  power,  where  it  thinks  that,  though  the 
charge  is  proved,  the  offence  is  in  the  particular  case 
of  so  trifling  a  nature  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  inflict 
any  punishment,  or  any  other  than  a  nominal  punish- 
ment, either : — 

(a.)  Without  proceeding  to  conviction  to  dismiss  the 
information ;  and,  if  the  court  thinks  fit,  to  order  the 
person  charged  to  pay  such  damages,  not  exceeding 
forty  shillings,  and  such  costs  of  the  proceeding,  or 
either  of  them,  as  the  court  thinks  reasonable;  or 
(b.)  upon  conviction  of  the  person  charged,  to  dis- 
charge him  conditionally  on  his  giving  security,  with 
or  without  sureties,  to  appear  for  sentence  when  called 
upon,  or  to  be  of  good  behaviour,  and  either  without 
payment  of  damages  and  costs,  or  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  such  damages  and  costs,  or  either  of  them,  as 
the  court  thinks  reasonable. 

This  general  power  does  not,  however,  apply  to  the 


(c)  42  &  43  Vict.  c.  49,  s.  46. 
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Effect  of  the 
court's  judg- 
ment. 


Local  limita- 
tion of  juris- 
diction. 


case  of  an  adult  pleading  gnilty  to  a  charge  of  an 
o£fenc6  oyer  which  the  court  of  summary  jurisdiction 
would  not  have  had  jurisdiction  but  for  the  plea  of 
guilty  {d). 

When  the  court  deals  with  a  case  summarily  and 
dismisses  the  information  or  convicts,  the  efifect  of 
such  dismissal  or  conviction  is  the  same  as  if  the 
person  charged  had  been  acquitted  or  convicted  re- 
spectively on  indictment  (6).  And  the  conviction  or 
certificate  of  dismissal  is  a  bar  to  further  proceedings 
for  the  same  case  (/). 

Of  course  the  jurisdiction  of  a  magistrate  is  local, 
and  not  personal ;  that  is,  he  can  exercise  it  only  in 
his  own  county,  borough,  or  other  district.  And,  as  a 
general  rule,  the  jurisdiction  is  further  limited  to 
offences  committed  within  such  county,  borough,  or 
district.  But,  by  some  statutes,  the  magistrates  hare 
jurisdiction  if  the  offender  resides  or  is  apprehended  in, 
or  the  goods  are  found  in,  the  county,  &c.  (ff). 


How  manj 
justices  re- 
quired. 


In  some  cases  one  justice  may  act  by  himself,  in 
others  the  statute  requires  the  presence  of  more.  But 
metropolitan  police  magistrates,  city  of  London  magis-- 
trates,  and  stipendiary  magistrates  have,  within  their 
jurisdiction,  power  in  most  cases  to  do  alone  whatever 
is  authorized  to  be  done  by  one  or  more  justices  (A). 


No  jurisdiction  The  magistrates  have  no  jurisdiction  to  hear  and 
'r^utle^^^'*^  determine  cases  in  a  summary  manner  where  property 
question.         or  title  is  in  question,  though,  if  it  had  not  been 


(d)  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act,  42  &  43  Vict.  c.  49,  s.  16. 

(e)  Ibid.  8.  27. 
(/)  V.  p.  368. 

(g)  For  example,  11  Geo.  2,  c.  19;  17  &  18  Vict.  c.  104,  s.  520.  As 
to  offences  committed  near  the  boundaries  of  the  jurisdiction  of  a  oonrty 
y.  42  &  43  Vict.  c.  49,  s.  46. 

(A)  Paley,  Sum.  Cony.  36. 
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for  such  question,  they  would  have  had  cognizance 
thereof. 

When  a  person  is  charged  with  any  offence  (except  Right  of  trial 
assault)  for  which  he  is  liable  on  summary  conviction  ^^  ^^^' 
to  imprisonment  for  more  than  three  months,  he  may, 
before  the  charge  is  gone  into,  claim  to  be  tried  by  a 
jury;  and  thereupon  the  case  will  be  treated  as  an 
indictable  offence.  Before  the  charge  is  gone  into,  he 
should  be  informed  of  his  right  of  trial  by  jury,  and 
asked  if  he  desires  such  a  trial.  And  in  the  case  of  a 
child  similar  information  must  be  given  to  the  child's 
parent  or  guardian,  if  present;  and  such  parent  or 
guardian  has  the  right  of  claiming  trial  by  jury  {%). 

We  shall  first  notice  some  of  the  chief  offences 
which  have  been  made  the  subjects  of  summary  pro- 
ceedings, and  then  inquire  into  the  nature  of  such 
proceedings. 

As  in  some  cases  the  limit  of  jurisdiction  and  the  offences  dealt 
extent  of  punishment  which  can  be  inflicted  by  courts  ^'^th^gnm-^^ 
of  summary  jurisdiction  differ  according  to  the  age  of  fied. 
the  persons  accused,  and  in  some  cases  jurisdiction 
exists  only  when  the  accused  is  under  a  certain  age,  it 
will  be  convenient  to  classify  offences  in  accordance 
with  these  distinctions,  and  to  treat  of  them  in  the 
following  order : — 

1.  Offences  by  children. 

2.  Offences  by  young  persons  as  distinguished  from 
adults. 

3.  Offences  by  adults  as  distinguished  from  young 
persons. 

4.  Common  assaults. 


(i)  Summary  Jnriediction  Act,  42  k  43  Viet.  c.  49,  s.  17. 

2  H  2 
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5.  Larcenies  not  indictable. 

6.  Small  wilful  injuries  to  property. 

7.  Ofiences  relating  to  game. 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  first  three  of  these 
classes  of  ofifences  comprise  indictable  offences  which 
can  be  dealt  with  summarily  on  admission  of  guilt,  or 
by  consent  of  the  accused,  or  in  the  case  of  children, 
by  consent  of  their  parents  or  guardians.  The  re- 
mainder chiefly  consist  of  offences  which  are  punish- 
able on  summary  conyiction  without  the  option  of 
trial  by  jury. 

Definition  of  .  For  the  purposes  of  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act, 
ytun^y^ns.  1879,  a  cUU  is  defined  to  be  a  person  who  in  the 
opinion  of  the  court  before  whom  he  is  brought  is 
under  the  age  of  twelye  years.  A  yow%g  person  is  one 
who  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  is  over  twelve  and 
under  sixteen  years  of  age.  And  an  advlt  is  one 
who  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  is  over  sixteen  years 
of  age. 

1.  Offences  by  Children. 

Offences  by  When  a  child  is  charged  with  any  indictable  offence 

children.  other  than  homicide  before  a  court  of  summary  juris- 
diction, such  court  may,  if  they  think  it  expedient, 
and  if  the  parent  or  guardian  of  the  child  on  being 
informed  of  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  does  not  object, 
deal  summarily  with  the  offence,  and  inflict  the  same 
description  of  punishment  as  might  have  been  inflicted 
had  the  case  been  tried  on  indictment ;  except 

that  no  sentence  of  penal  servitude  shall  be  given, 
but  imprisonment  instead ; 

that  imprisonment  shall  not  exceed  one  month; 
fine  shall  not  exceed  forty  shillings ; 
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that  whipping  may  be  inflicted  on  a  male  child 
either  in  addition  to  or  in  substitution  for  any 
other  punishment  (k). 

In  no  case  may  a  child  be  imprisoned  for  more  than 
one  month,  or  fined  more  than  forty  shillings  (Z). 

2.  Offences  hy  Yowig  Persons, 

When  a  young  person  is  charged  with  any  of  the  Offences  by 
following  indictable  offences :—  y*''*'*^  P*™*"*- 

(a.)  Simple  larceny ; 

(b.)  Offences  declared  by  statute  to  be  punishable  as 
simple  larceny ; 

(c.)  Stealing  from  the  person  ; 

(d.)  Larceny  as  a  clerk  or  servant ; 

(e.)  Embezzlement  by  a  clerk  or  servant ; 

(f.)  Beceiying  stolen  goods  {ue.  offences  specified  in 
24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  ss.  91,  95) ; 

(g.)  Aiding,  abetting,  counselling  or  procuring  the 
commission  of  any  of  the  aboye  offences ; 

(h.)  Attempting  to  commit  any  of  the  aboye 
offences ; 

(i.)  Offences  with  intent  to  endanger  the  safety  of 
persons  upon  railways,  &c.,  under  24  &  25  Yict.  c.  100, 
SB.  32,  33 ; 

(k.)  Offences  with  intent  to  injure  railway  engines, 
carriages,  &c.,  under  24  &  25  Yict.  c.  97,  s.  35 ; 

(1.)  Offences  under  the  Post-office  laws ; 

Such  young  person  may,  if  he  or  she  consent,  and  the 
court  think  it  expedient,  be  dealt  with  summarily,  and 


(Jt)  42  k  43  Vict  c.  49,  s.  10 
(0  Ibid.  s.  15. 
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if  found  guilty  may  be  adjudged  either  to  pay  a  fine 
not  exceeding  ten  pounds,  or  to  be  imprisoned,  with  or 
without  hard  labour,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three 
months ;  and,  if  a  male  under  the  age  of  fourteen,  to 
be  whipped  either  in  substitution  for,  or  in  addition  to 
any  other  punishment  (n>). 

3.  Offences  hy  AdvUa  (as  distinguished  from   young 
persons). 

Offences  bj  i.  Small  Larcenies    and  Entbezdements,    When    an 

Ur^enies  &€  *^^*  ^^  charged  with  any  of  the  following  indictable 
offences :  ^-  Simple  larceny,  offences  punishable  by 
statute  as  simple  larceny,  stealing  from  the  person, 
larceny  as  a  clerk  or  seryant,  receiying  stolen  goods, 
or  aiding  or  abetting  the  commission  of  any  of  those 
offences,  where  the  yalue  of  the  whole  of  the  property 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  alleged  offence  does  not 
exceed  forty  shillings;  or  of  an  attempt  to  commit 
any  of  such  offences,  irrespectiye  of  the  yalue  of  the 
property — he  may,  if  he  consent,  and  the  court  think 
it  expedient,  be  dealt  with  summarily.  And  on  con- 
yiction  he  is  liable  to  imprisonment,  with  or  without 
hard  labour,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  three  months, 
or  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  twenty  pounds  (n). 

Larcenies  to  a  ii.  Larceny  and  Embezzlement  of  property  above  ihe 
greater  yalue.  ^^^g  of  forty  shillings.  When  an  adult  is  charged 
with  any  of  the  offences  named  in  the  last  paragraph, 
and  the  yalue  of  the  property  which  is  the  subject  of 
the  alleged  offence  exceeds  forty  shillings,  as  soon  as 
the  court  becomes  satisfied  that  there  is  sufficient 
eyidence  to  put  the  person  charged  on  his  trial,  they 
may,  if  they  deem  it  expedient  to  deal  with  the  case 
summarily,  call  on  the  person  to  plead  after  haying 
first  had  the  charge  reduced  into  writing,  and  haying 


Cm)  42  &  43  Vict.  c.  49,  8.  II. 
(n)  Ibid.  8.  12. 
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explained  the  effect  of  pleading.  If  lie  plead  guilty, 
they  shall  cause  a  plea  of  guilty  to  be  entered,  and 
adjudge  the  prisoner  to  be  imprisoned,  with  or  with* 
out  hard  labour,  for  any  term  not  exceeding  six 
months  (o). 

In  no  case,  however,  can  an  adult  be  dealt  with 
summarily  when,  owing  to  a  previous  conviction  or 
indictment,  the  offence  is  punishable  with  penal 
servitude  (p). 

Comtnon  AssavUs  and  Batteries. 

When    any  person    unlawfully  assaults    or    beats  Common 
another,  two  magistrates,  upon  complaint  of  the  party  ■^'*^*^ 
aggrieved,  may  hear  and  determine  such  offence,  and 
may  inflict  a  fine  to  the  extent  of  £5  (and  in  default 
of  payment,  one  month  imprisonment),  or  may. sen- 
tence to  imprisonment  not  exceeding  two  months.    If  AggniTBted 
the  person  assaulted,  &c.,  is  a  male  child  under  the  age  *^^^- 
of  fourteen,  or  a  female  of  any  age,  the  offender  may 
be  fined  to  the  extent  of  £20,  or  imprisoned  for  a  term 
not  exceeding  six  months.    He  may  also  be  bound 
over  to  keep  the  peace  for  a  further  period  of  six 
months  (g). 

When  a  husband  has  been  convicted,  summarily  or  Judicial  mimi. 
otherwise,  of  an  aggravated  assault  upon  his  wife,  the  ''^^^°* 
court  or  magistrate,  if  satisfied  that  the  future  safety 
of  the  wife  is  in  peril,  has  power  to  make  an  order 
having  the  effect  of  a  judicial  separation:  and  may 
also  order  the  husband  to  pay  a  weekly  sum  for  the 
wife's  support,  and  to  give  the  custody  of  children 
under  ten  years  of  age  to  the  wife  (r). 

If  the  magistrates,  upon  the  hearing  of  any  of  the  DismiBsai  of 

the  ca«e. 

(o)  42  &  43  Vict.  C.49,  8. 13. 
(p)  Ibid.  8. 14. 

(9)  24  &  25  Vict,  c  100,  bs.  42,  43. 
(r)  41  Vict.  c.  19;  ▼.  p.  181. 
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above  cases  of  aissanlt  or  battery^  deem  the  offence  not 
proved,  or  find  the  assault  or  battery  to  have  been 
justified,  or  so  trifling  as  not  to  merit  any  punishment, 
and  accordingly  dismiss  the  com|{laint,  they  make  ont 
and  deliver  to  the  party  charged  a  certificate  stating 
the  fact  of  such  dismissal  (s).  This  certificate,  or  the 
conviction  (if  the  punishment  has  been  suffered),  is  a 
bar  to  any  other  proceedings,  civil  or  criminal,  for  the 
same  cause  (t). 

Commitui  for      But  if  the  magistrates    find  that  the  assault  or 
^'^  battery  was  accompanied  by  an  attempt  to  commit  a 

felony,  or  think,  from  any  other  circumstance,  that  it  is 
a  fit  subject  for  prosecution  by  indictment,  they  abstain 
from  adjudication,  and  send  the  case  for  trial.  They 
may  not  determine  any  case  of  assault  or  battery  in 
which  a  question  arises  as  to  the  title  to  any  lands, 
tenements,  or  hereditaments,  or  any  interest  therein  or 
accruing  therefrom,  or  as  to  any  bankruptcy  or  insol- 
vency, or  any  execution  under  the  process  of  a  court  of 
justice  (u). 

5.  Larcenies  not  indietdhle. 

Non-indictable  We  havc  already,  under  the  headings  of  Offences  by 
arceniea.  Children,  Offcnces  by  Young  Persons,  and  Offences  by 
Adults,  dealt  with  the  case  of  larcenies  which  are  the 
subject  of  indictment,  but  which,  in  the  different 
circumstances  above  mentioned,  can  be  dealt  with  sum- 
marily. It  now  remains  to  treat  of  such  unlawful 
takings  of  property  as  are  punishable  on  summary 
conviction,  but  which  do  not  amount  to  larceny  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term  inasmuch  as  they  cannot  be 
made  the  subject  of  indictment. 

The  taking  of  personal  property,  trees,  animals,  die. — 


(s)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  44. 
(0  Ibid.  8.  45. 
(m)  Ibid.  8,  46. 
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Almost  every  possible  injury  in  the  nature  of  an  illegal 
taking  of  personal  property  or  of  things  annexed  to  the 
realty,  when  not  indictable,  is  punishable  before  one 
or  more  justices  under  the  Larceny  Consolidation  Act, 
1861  (x). 

In  some  cases  after  one  summary  conviction,  in  some  Sabseqnent 
cases  after  two  summary  convictions  for  the  offence,  °^*^'*"*- 
such  offence  amounts  to  a  felony,  and  is  indictable  as 
larceny  (y).  The  punishment  for  receiving  stolen  pro* 
perty  when  the  original  offence  is  punishable  on 
summary  conviction  is  the  same  as  for  the  original 
offence  (z). 

6.  Small  wilful  Injuries  to  Property. 

Every  possible  injury  to  property,  when  not  indict-  Wilful  injuries, 
able,  is  punishable  on  summary  conviction  under  the 
Malicious  Injuries  to  Property  Act,  1861  (a).    Thus,  it 
is  provided  that  any  person  committing  damage  to  any 
property,  in  any  case  not  previously  provided  for,  may, 
on  conviction  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  be  imprisoned 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  two  months,  or  fined  to  the 
extent  of  £5,  and  also  ordered  to  make  compensation 
not  exceeding  £5.    In  default  of  payment  of  these 
sums  the  offender  may  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  not 
exceeding  one  month  (b).     Particular  sections    also 
deal  with  certain  cases  of  injury,  which  are  thus  ex- 
cluded from  the  operation  of  the  general  clause  (c).    In 
some  cases  a  second  or  third  offence  amounts  to  a  felony 
or  misdemeanor  {d). 

(x)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96  ;  dogs,  ss.  18,  19 ;  deer,  ss.  12,  14,  15 ;  rabbits, 
s.  17  ;  beasts  or  birds  ordinarily  kept  in  confinement,  but  not  subjects  of 
larceny,  pigeons,  fish,  &c.,  ss.  21-24;  trees,  fences,  vegetable  productions, 
&c.,  ss.  33-37. 

(v)  See  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  ss.  9, 12,  18,  19,  20,  21,  33,  34,  36,  37. 

\z)  Ibid.  s.  97. 

(a)  24  k  25  Vict.  c.  97. 

(6)  Ibid.  s.  52.  If  the  injury  exceeds  in  amount  £5  the  offence  is,  by 
*  s.  51,  a  misdemeanor. 

(c)  Trees,  vegetable  productions,  &c.,  ss.  22-24 ;  fences,  walls,  gates, 
s.  25 ;  telegraphs,  ss.  37,  38  ;  animals  not  cattle,  s.  41. 

{d)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  97,  ss.  22,  28. 
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7.  Offences  reUUing  to  Qame. 

Game  offences.  Among  a  great  number  of  offences  relating  to  game 
punishable  on  summary  conviction^  the  following  may 
be  noticed : — 

To  obtain  game  by  unlawfully  going  on  any  land  in 
search  for  game,  or  to  use  guns,  &c.,  for  taking  game, 
or  to  act  as  an  accessory,  is  punishable  by  penalty  to 
the  extent  of  £5;  the  game  and  instruments  being 
forfeited  {e). 

By  night  unlawfully  to  take  or  destroy  game  or 
rabbits,  or  enter  with  gun,  &c.,  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  or  destroying  game,  is  punishable  for  the  first 
offence  by  imprisonment  to  the  extent  of  three  months, 
for  the  second  to  the  extent  of  six  months  (/). 


PBOOEEDIKOS   UPON  SUMMABY  OOKVIOIIONS. 

Summary  pro-      The  law  upou  this  subjoct  was  consolidated  in  one  of 
^         Jeryis's  Acts  {g).    It  should  be  premised  that  the  Act 
does  not  extend  to  convictions  under  the  Factory  Acts, 
nor  to  a  few  other  matters  specially  mentioned  (A). 

The  informa-        The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  proceedings : — 
^^  An  information  is  laid  before  a  justice  of  the  peace 

that  a  person  has  committed,  or  is  suspected  to  have 
committed,  an  offence,  for  which  he  is  liable  on 
summary  conviction  to  be  imprisoned,  fined,  or  other- 
wise punished.  This  information  gives  the  justice 
jurisdiction  and  limits  his  inquiry  to  the  matter  con- 
tained therein.     It  must  be  laid  (unless  a  particular 


(tf)  25  &  26  Vict,  c  114,  8.  2. 

\f)  9  Geo.  4,  c  69,  s.  1.  See  aUo  chapter  on  game,  p.  142  ;  1  &  2  Wm. 
4,  c  32 ;  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  29. 

{g)  11  &  12  Vict,  c  43.  The  other  two  are  chapters  42  and  44  of  the 
same  year ;  the  former  dealing  with  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  jus- 
tices out  of  sessions  with  respect  to  persons  charged  with  indictable  offences 
(y.  p.  316) ;  the  latter  is  an  Act  to  protect  justices  from  Texatious  actions 
tor  acts  done  bj  them  in  the  execution  of  their  office. 

(A)  11  k  12  Vict.  c.  43,  s.  35 ;  42  &  43  Vict.  c.  49,  sched.  2. 
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period  is  fixed  by  the  statute  on  which  it  is  founded) 
within  six  months  from  the  time  when  the  matter 
arose  (t).  It  must  be  laid  before  a  magistrate  by  the 
informant  in  person,  or  by  his  counsel  or  attorney,  or 
other  person  authorized  in  that  behalf  (i).  It  need 
not  be  in  writing,  unless  it  is  so  directed  to  be  by 
the  statute,  though  of  course  it  usually  is  in  writing, 
and  11  &  12  Yict.  c.  43  seems  to  assume  this  (Z).  Nor, 
as  a  rule,  need  it  be  on  oath,  unless  a  warrant  to  ap- 
prehend the  person  charged  is  issued  in  the  first 
instance  instead  of  a  summons,  in  which  case  the 
matter  of  the  information  must  be  substantiated  by  the 
oath  or  affirmation  of  the  informant,  or  of  some  witness 
on  his  behalf  before  the  warrant  is  issued  (m). 

The  next  step  is  the  issue  of  the  summanSy  directed  The  Bnmmons. 
to  the  accused,  and  stating  shortly  the  matter  of  the 
information,  and  requiring  him  to  appear  at  a  certain 
time  and  place  to  answer  the  information,  and  to  be 
dealt  with  according  to  law.  The  summons  is  seryed 
by  the  proper  officer  on  the  party  charged  personally, 
or  at  his  last  or  usual  abode  (n). 

If  the  person  so  served  with  a  summons  does  not  issue  of  a 
appear  at  the  time  and  place  specified,  provided  a  rea-  ''""'**• 
sonable  time  has  interyened  between  the  summons  and 
the  day  appointed,  the  justice  or  justices  may,  upon  the 
matter  of  the  information  being  to  their  satisfaction 
substantiated  by  oath  or  affirmation,  issue  a  warrant  to 
apprehend  the  accused.  Authority  is  given  to  them  to 
issue  a  warrant  in  the  first  instance  instead  of  issuing  a 
summons,  if  they  think  fit,  on  the  information  being  to 
their  satisfaction  substantiated  by  oath  or  affirma- 
tion (o).    This  warrant  must  state  shortly  the  matter 

(0  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  43,  8.  11. 
{k)  Ibid.  s.  10.    T.  Paley,  Sum.  Con.  73. 
(0  Paley,  Sum.  Con.  78.    Oke's  Mag.  Syn.  122. 
(m)  11  &  12  Vict,  c  43,  s.  10 ;  see  also  s.  2.     For  forms,  ▼.  Oke's 
Mag.  Formalist,  pp.  7-10;  see  also  Oke's  Mag.  Sjn.  pp.  123,  et  aeq. 
(n)  11  k  12  Vict,  c  43,  s.  1. 
(o)  Ibid.  s.  2. 
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of  the  information,  mnst  be  under  the  hand  and  seal 
of  the  justices  issuing  it,  and  be  directed  to  the  oon* 
stable  in  whose  hands  it  remains  in  force  until 
executed.  It  may  be  executed  by  apprehending  the 
accused  at  any  place  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
issuing  justice,  or  out  of  such  jurisdiction  on  being 
indorsed  or  backed  by  a  magistrate  of  the  jurisdiction 
in  which  the  defendant  is  (p). 

Hearing  in  the  A  second  courso  may  be  pursued  if  the  summons, 
^^  ^^  *^®  haying  been  duly  served,  is  not  obeyed.  The  justices 
may  proceed  ex  parte  to  the  hearing  of  the  information, 
and  may  adjudicate  thereon,  as  fully  and  effectually  as 
if  the  party  had  personally  appeared  in  obedience  to 
the  summons.  But  this  does  not  dispense  with  the 
necessity  for  the  due  examination  of  the  facts  upon 
oath  (q). 

Attendance  of      To  sccure  the  attendance  of  witnesses  for  the  pro- 
wi^ewes,   ow  gg^^jjQjj  ^^^  f^y  jjj^  accused  they  may  be  seryed  with 

a  summons,  and,  if  this  is  disobeyed,  with  a  warrant. 
Or,  if  the-  justice  is  satisfied  on  oath  or  affirmation 
that  the  witness  will  not  attend  to  giye  eyidence 
unless  compelled,  a  warrant  to  secure  such  attendance 
may  be  issued  in  the  first  instance  (r). 

The  hearing.  The  hearing  takes  place  before  one  or  more  justices, 
the  number  being  determined  by  the  particular  Act 
making  the  offence  subject  to  the  summary  proceed- 
ings, or,  if  there  is  no  direction  on  this  point,  before 
one  justice  of  the  jurisdiction  where  the  matter  has 
arisen. 

The  case.  No  case  arising  under  any  statute  can  be  heard, 

tried,  determined,  or  adjudged  by  a  court  of  summary 


(j>)  11  &  12  Vict  c.  43,  8.  3. 
(9)  Ibid.  s.  2. 
(r)  Ibid.  s.  7. 
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jurisdiction  except  when  sitting  in  open  conrt.  *'  Open 
oonrt'*  means  either  a  petty  sessional  conrt-house, 
that  is,  a  place  where  special  or  petty  sessions  are 
Qsnally  held,  or  an  occasional  coort-honse,  that  is,  a 
police  station  or  other  place  appointed  by  the  petty 
sessions  as  a  place  to  be  used  for  an  occasional  coort- 
hoose. 

Two  or  more  justices  sitting  in  a  petty  sessional  Petty  seMionai 
court-house,  or  the  Lord  Mayor,  or  any  of  the  Aldermen  ^^^^' 
of  the  City  of  London,  or  any  police  or  stipendiary 
magistrate,  sitting  in  a  conrt-house,  where  he  has  the 
usual  power  of  two  justices,  constitute ''  a  petty  sessional 
court." 

No  fine  of  more  than  twenty  shillings  and  no  im- 
prisonment of  more  than  fourteen  days  can  be  giyen 
by  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction  other  than  a  petty 
sessional  court.  Lidictable  offences  can  be  dealt  with 
summarily  under  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act,  1879, 
only  by  a  petty  sessional  court  sitting  on  a  day  publicly 
appointed  for  hearing  indictable  offences.  Other  cases 
under  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act  or  any  future 
Act,  triable  by  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  shall, 
unless  otherwise  provided,  be  tried  only  by  a  court 
of  two  or  more  justices  or  a  petty  sessional  court.  A 
case  may  be  adjourned  by  a  court  of  summary  juris- 
diction to  the  next  practicable  sitting  of  a  petty 
sessional  court  (s). 

The  accused  may  make  full  defence  and  call  witnesses.  The  hearing, 
and  either  party  may  be  represented  by  counsel  or 
attorney  (t). 

If  the  defendant  fails  to  appear,  the  justice  maypaUareof 
proceed  to  hear  and  determine,  or  may  adiourn.    If  °'»*  P*^y  ^ 
the  defendant  appears,  and  the  prosecutor  does  not. 


(0  42  &  43  Vict.  c.  49,  8.  20. 
(0  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  43,  >  12. 
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the  magistrate  may  dismiss  the  complaint  or 
the  hearing,  and  commit  or  discharge  the  defendant  on 
Adjournment,  his  entering  into  dne  recognizances  (u).  The  magis- 
trate has  power  to  adjourn  the  hearing,  and  commit 
the  defendant  for  the  interval,  or  suffer  him  to  go  at 
large^  or  discharge  him  on  his  entering  into  reoog* 
nizances  with  or  without  sureties.  If  he  fails .  to  re- 
appear the  magistrate  may  transmit  the  recognizances 
to  the  derk  of  the  peace  to  be  proceeded  upon  in  like 
manner  as  other  recognizances  (x). 

Proceedings  at  But  if  both  the  parties  appear,  the  following  are  the 
the  hearing,  proceedings.  The  substance  of  the  information  is  read 
to  the  defendant,  and  he  is  asked  if  he  has  any  cause 
to  shew  why  he  should  not  be  convicted.  If  he  admits 
the  truth  of  the  information,  and  does  not  shew  any 
cause  why  he  should  not  be  convicted,  the  justice 
proceeds  to  convict  and  pass  judgment.  If  he  does 
not  admit  the  truth  of  the  charge  the  magistrate  pro- 
ceeds to  hear  the  prosecutor,  and  such  witnesses  as  he 
may  examine  (every  examination  being  on  oath  or 
affirmation  (y)),  and  such  other  evidence  as  he  may 
adduce ;  then  to  hear  the  defendant,  and  his  witnesses, 
and  other  evidence ;  after  that  to  hear  witnesses  the 
prosecutor  may  examine  in  reply,  if  the  defendant  has 
examined  any  witnesses  or  given  any  evidence  other 
than  to  his  general  character.  But  the  prosecutor  is 
not  entitled  to  make  any  observations  upon  the  evidence 
given  by  the  defendant,  nor  the  defendant  to  make  any 
observations  upon  the  evidence  given  by  the  prose- 
ThedecUion.  cutor  in  reply.  The  magistrate  then  considers  the 
whole  matter,  and  determines  the  same  by  convicting 
the  defendant  or  dismissing  the  information.  If  there 
are  more  magistrates  than  one  the  result  is  deter- 
mined by  the  opinion  of  the  majority ;   if  they  are 


(u)  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  43,  8.  13. 
(«)  Ibid.  s.  16. 
(y)  Ibid.  s.  15. 
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eqoftUy  divided  there  may  be  a  fresh  information  or 
adjournment  to  next  sitting.  If  he  (or  they)  convict, 
he  makes  a  memorandum  thereof,  and  the  conviction 
being  drawn  np  in  proper  form  is  lodged  with  the 
clerk  of  the  peace  to  be  filed  among  the  records  of  the 
general  quarter  sessions.  If  the  information  is  dis- 
missed, the  magistrate  must  give  a  certificate  of  the 
order  of  dismissal  to  the  defendant,  and  this  will  be  a 
bar  to  a  subsequent  information  or  complaint  for  the 
same  matter  against  the  same  person  (z). 

The  jvdgment  consists  of  two  parts,  namely,  the  ad-  The  judgment, 
judication  of  conviction,  and  the  sentence  or  award  of 
punishment.  This  punishment  may  be  either  fine  or 
imprisonment,  or  both,  according  to  the  direction  of 
the  statute  under  which  the  ofience  falls,  which  statute 
also  defines  the  limits  of  the  punishment.  Sometimes 
satisfaction  to  the  wrongdoer  may  be  ordered  without 
the  infliction  of  any  other  punishment  (a).  Again^ 
sometimes  the  information  may  be  dismissed  without 
the  infliction  of  any  punishment,  if  it  is  inexpedient  to 
inflict  punishment  (&),  or  the  offence  is  too  trifiing  ((?). 

The  mode  of  enforcing  payment  of  pecuniary  fines  is  Payment  of 
by  distress  and  sale  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  the  ^^^ 
person  convicted.    For  this  purpose  the  justice  issues 
a  warrant  of  distress,  which  is  executed  by  the  con- 
stable.    But  if  it  appears  to  the  court  of  summary  Dutrets  or 
jurisdiction  to  whom  application  is  made  to  issue  a  dis-  imprisonment, 
tress  warrant,  that  the  defendant  has  no  goods  whereon 
to  levy  the  distress,  or  that  in  the  event  of  a  warrant 
being  issued  his  goods  will  be  insufficient  to  satisfy  the 
money  payable  by  him,  or  that  the  levy  of  the  distress 
will  be  more  injurious  to  him  or  his  family  than  im- 
prisonment, the  defendant  may  be  committed  to  prison 


i: 


«)  11  &  12  Vict,  c  43,  8.  14. 

a)  T.  24  &  25  Vict,  c  96,  8.  108  ;  c.  97,  8.  66. 
0}  18  &  19  Vict,  c  126,  8.  1 ;  26  &  27  Vict,  c  103,  s.  1. 
(c)  24  &  25  Vkt.  c  100,  s.  44. 
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at  once  for  any  period  not  exceeding  the  period  for 
which  he  is  liable  to  be  imprisoned  in  default  of  pay- 
ment (<2).  And  in  default  of  sufiBoiency  of  distress, 
nnless  the  statute  on  which  the  conviction  is  founded 
provides  some  other  remedy,  he  may  be  committed* 
But  when  by  part  payment  or  by  the  proceeds  of  a 
distress,  the  sum  payable  has  been  reduced  so  that  the 
balance,  if  it  had  been  the  original  sum  payable,  would 
have  rendered  the  defendant  liable  in  default  only  to  a 
smaller  period  of  imprisonment  than  the  term  to  which 
he  is  liable  under  the  conviction,  the  court  shall  on 
application  reduce  the  term  of  imprisonment  accord- 
ingly (e). 

Wearing  apparel  and  bedding  of  a  person  and  his 
family  cannot  be  taken  under  a  distress.  And  the 
court  has  power  to  postpone  the  issue  of  a  distress 
warrant  for  such  time  and  on  such  conditions  as  it  shall 
deem  expedient  (/). 

A  distress  warrant  shall  not  be  executed  after  pay* 
ment  or  tender  to  the  constable  charged  with  its 
execution  of  the  sum  mentioned  therein,  together  with 
the  charges  of  the  distress  up  to  the  time  of  such  pay- 
ment or  tender,  or  after  the  production  to  the  con«> 
stable  of  the  receipt  of  the  clerk  of  the  court  for  the 
amount  (^). 

When  the  statute  under  which  a  penalty  is  adjudged 
provides  for  imprisonment  in  default  of  payment,  but 
makes  no  provision  for  raising  the  amount  by  distress, 
then  the  amount  cannot  be  raised  by  distress,  but  the 
defendant  in  default  is  committed  to  prison  (A). 


(<0  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  43,  8.  19  ;  42  &  43  Vict.  c.  49,  s.  21. 

(e)  Ibid.  u.  21,  22;  42  &  43  Vict.  c.  49,  b.  21,  sub-s.  4. 

(/)  42  &  43  Vict.  c.  49,  s.  21,  sub-as.  1,  2. 

(g)  Ibid.  s.  43. 

(A)  11&12  Vict.  c.  43,8.  23. 
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As  to  eo8b.—On  oonviction,  the  magistrate  mayCMU. 
order  the  defendant  to  pay  the  prosecutor's  costs.  On 
dismissal,  the  magistrate  may  order  the  prosecutor  to 
pay  to  the  defendant  such  costs  as  seem  reasonable. 
The  amount  is  to  be  specified  in  the  conyiction  or 
order  of  dismissal^  and  recoyered  as  penalties  are  (t). 

When  a  fine  is  imposed  not  exceeding  five  shillings, 
no  cost  shall  be  payable  by  the  defendant  to  the 
informant  without  an  express  order ;  and  the  fine,  or 
part  thereof,  may  be  ordered  to  be  paid  to  the  informant 
towards  his  costs ;  and  all  fees  payable  or  paid  by  the 
informant  shall  be  remitted  or  returned  unless  other- 
wise expressly  ordered  (k). 

The  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act,  1879,  also  provides 
for  the  payment  of  costs  of  indictable  offences  which 
are  dealt  with  summarily  by  the  county  treasurer,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  costs  of  trials  at  the  sessions  or 
assizes  (Z). 

As  to  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  magistrate*. —  Appeal. 
Two  kinds  of  appeal  must  be  distinguished:   (i.)  the 
ordinary  appeal  to  the  quarter  sessions ;  (ii.)  the  appeal 
to  a  superior  court  on  a  case  stated  by  the  justices  out 
of  sessions. 

i.  The  ordinary  appeal  from  a  conviction  by  the  Appeal  to 
magistrate  is  to  the  quarter  sessions.  But  it  is  not  a  ^"nT*'  ***" 
matter  of  common  right ;  it  must  be  given  by  express 
enactment,  and  is  confined  to  cases  referred  to  in 
such  enactment.  Two  of  the  Criminal  Consolidation 
Acts  (the  Larceny  and  Malicious  Injuries  Acts)  confer 
a  right  to  appeal  when,  on  summary  conviction,  the 
sum  adjudged  to  be  paid  exceeds  £5,  or  the  imprison- 


(0  11  &  12  Vict.  c.  43,  8s.  18,  26 ;  see  also  a.  24. 
(4)  42  &  43  Vict.  c.  49,  s.  8. 
(0  Ibid.  8.  28. 
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ment  adjudged  exceeds  one  month,  or  where  the  con- 
yiction  has  taken  place  before  one  justice  only  (m). 

And  by  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act,  1879,  the 
right  of  appeal  is  extended  to  all  cases  where  a  person 
is  adjudged  by  a  conviction  or  order  of  a  court  of 
summary  jurisdiction  to  be  imprisoned  without  the 
option  of  a  fine,  either  as  a  punishment  for  an  offence, 
or  for  failing  to  do  or  to  abstain  from  doing  any  act  or 
thing  required  to  be  done  or  left  undone :  except  in 
the  following  cases: — Where  the  person  has  pleaded 
guilty,  or  admitted  the  truth  of  the  information  or  com- 
plaint ;  where  the  imprisonment  is  adjudged  for  failing 
to  comply  with  an  order  for  payment  of  money,  for  the 
finding  of  sureties,  for  the  entering  into  any  recog- 
nizance, or  for  the  giving  of  any  security  (n). 

In  some  cases  execution  is  not  stayed  by  the  appeal ;  ^ 
but  it  generally  is.  The  statutes  generally  require 
that  notice  of  appeal  should  be  given  to  the  magistrate, 
or  prosecutor,  or  both,  and  that  recognizances  should 
be  entered  into  to  prosecute  and  pay  costs.  The  usual 
time  of  appeal  is  the  next  quarter  sessions  of  the 
county  or  borough,  and  if  no  limits  are  specified,  the 
appeal  must  take  place  within  a  reasonable  tima 

Under  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act,  1879,  and  any 
other  Act  giving  the  right  of  appeal,  where  no  other 
terms  and  conditions  are  prescribed,  appeals  are  subject 
to  the  following  conditions  and  regulations : — 

a.  The  appeal  shall  be  to  the  next  practicable  court 
of  general  or  quarter  sessions  having  jurisdiction  in 
the  county,  borough,  or  place  for  which  the  court  of 
summary  jurisdiction  acted,  and  holden  not  less  than 


(m)  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  96,  s.  110 ;  c.  97,  s.  68.  A  reference  to  the  tables 
in  Oke's  Magisterial  Synopsis  will  shew  in  what  cases  there  is  appeal. 
There  is  no  appeal  among  other  cases  in  common  assaults,  larcenies  under 
18  &  19  Vict.  c.  126,  or  the  Jnrenile  Offenders'  Act,  dmnkennen,  &c. 

(n)  42  &  43  Vict.  c.  49,  s.  19. 
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fifteen  days  after  the  day  on  which  the  decision  was 
given  upon  which  the  conviction  or  order  was  fonnded. 

b.  The  appellant  most  give  notice  in  writing  of  his 
intention  to  appeal  within  seven  days  after  the  decision 
to  the  other  party  and  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  of 
summary  jurisdiction. 

c.  The  appellant  must,  within  three  days  after  his 
notice  of  appeal,  enter  into  recognizances  or  give  secu- 
rity as  the  court  may  direct  to  prosecute  the  appeal, 
and  abide  the  result  and  pay  such  costs  as  may  be 
awarded. 

d.  If  the  appellant  is  in  custody,  he  may  be  released 
if  the  court  think  fit,  on  entering  into  recognizances  or 
giving  security. 

e.  Notices  to  be  given  in  writing  by  the  appellant 
must  be  signed  by  him  or  his  agent  on  his  behalf,  and 
may  be  sent  by  registered  letter,  and  they  will  be 
deemed  to  have  been  served  at  the  time  when  they 
would  have  been  delivered  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
post  (o). 

Large  discretionary  powers  are  given  to  the  court  of 
appeal  in  relation  to  costs,  adjournments,  and  modi- 
fying, confirming,  or  reversing  the  decisions  of  the 
court  of  summary  jurisdiction. 

Appeals  authorized  by  prior  acts  may  be  made  either 
under  the  conditions  and  regulations  of  the  Summary 
Jurisdiction  Act,  1879,  or  under  those  prescribed  by 
the  Act  authorizing  the  appeal  (j>). 

Fresh  evidence  may  be  given  on  the  hearing  of  the 
appeal.  The  decision  of  the  quarter  sessions  is  by  a 
majority  of  votes,  and  is  pronounced  by  the  chairman. 

(o)  42  &  43  Vict.  c.  49,  s.  31. 
(p)  Ibid.  s.  32. 
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Such  decision  is  concloBive,  tbongb  erroneous,  unless  a 
case  is  reserved  for  the  consideration  of  the  Queen's 
Bench  Division. 

Case  for  Instead  of  the  appeal  of  which  notice   has  been 

•u|Mrior^coart.  givcu  being  heard  by  the  quarter  sessions,  the  parties 
may,  by  consent  and  order  of  any  judge  of  the  superior 
common  law  courts,  state  thd  facts  of  the  case  in  the 
form  of  a  special  case  for  the  opinion  of  the  superior 
court,  and  agree  to  abide  by  its  judgment,  which  will 
have  the  same  effect  as  if  given  by  the  quarter  sessions 
on  appeal  (s). 

Resort  to  a  ii.  Any  person  aggrieved  who  desires  to  question  a 

superior  court,  conyictiou.  Order,  determination,  or  other  proceeding 
of  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  erroneous  in  point  of  law,  or  is  in  excess  of  juris- 
diction, may  apply  to  the  court  to  state  a  special  case 
setting  forth  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  the  grounds  on 
which  the  proceeding  is  questioned.  And  if  the  court 
decline  to  state  the  case,  he  may  apply  to  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  for  an  order  requiring  the  case  to  be 
stated  (r).  This  resort  to  a  superior  court  operates  as 
an  abandonment  of  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  quarter 
sessions  (s).  Certain  conditions  have  also  to  be  com- 
plied ¥rith.  The  application  must  be  made  as  may  be 
directed  from  time  to  time  by  rules  under  the  Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction  Act,  1879.  But  until  such  rules  are 
made,  and  subject  thereto  and  to  the  Bules  of  Court 
under  the  Judicature  Act,  it  must  be  made  within 
three  days  after  the  decision  of  the  magistrates,  and 
the  case  must  be  transmitted  to  the  superior  court 
within  three  days  after  the  appellant  has  obtained  it, 
he  giving  due  notice  to  the  respondent.  He  must  also 
enter  into  recognizances  to  prosecute  the  appeal  with* 


(7)  12  &  13  Vict.  c.  45, 8. 11. 

(r)  42  &  43  Vict,  c  49,  s.  33 ;  20  &  21  Vict  c  43,  a.  1. 
(«)  20  &  21  Vict.  c.  43,  s.  14. 
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oat  delay,  and  to  pay  costs,  and  to  appear  to  receive 
judgment,  unless  the  decision  is  reversed  (t). 

When  there  is  any  fault  or  illegality  in  the  commit-  irregaUr 
ment  alone,  the  proper  remedy  is  for  the  defendant  to  ^™™*  "•"  • 
sue  out  a  writ  of  habeas  corpuSj  which  will  be  directed 
to  the  gaoler  in  whose  custody  the  defendant  is. 

The  proceedings  may  be  removed  from  the  justices  Certiorari, 
to  the  Queen's  Bench  Division,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
examined  by  that  court,  by  writ  of  certiorari.  Unlike 
the  qualified  right  of  appeal,  this  right  lies  of  course 
as  a  matter  of  common  law,  unless  expressly  taken 
away  by  statute.  As  no  writ  of  error  lies  on  summary 
convictions,  this  is  the  only  mode  in  which  a  revision 
of  these  proceedings  by  the  superior  court  can  be 
obtained  (u). 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  do  more  than  mention  Proceedings 
that  certain  proceedings  (in  some  cases  civil,  in  some  ^^^  »«?>' 
criminal)  may  be  taken  against  justices  for  any  irregu- 
larity or  excess  in  their  measures.  As  to  criminal 
steps,  it  may  be  stated  generally  that,  "  wherever  the 
powers  vested  in  justices  for  the  summary  execution  of 
penal  laws  are  exerted  from  corrupt  or  personal  mo- 
tives," the  delinquent  may  be  proceeded  against  by 
criminal  information,  and  punished  accordingly ;  but 
''  an  information  is  never  granted  for  an  irregularity 
arising  merely  from  ignorance  or  mistake  "  (x). 

» 

In  conclusion,  we  may  again  draw  attention  to  the  Sammarf 
fact  that  the  examination  and  punishment  of  offences  ^epends^^^'^ 
in  a  summary  manner  by  justices  of  the  peace,  without  entirely  on 
the  intervention  of  a  jury,  is  founded  entirely  upon  a 


(0  20  &  21  Vict,  c  43,  as.  1,  2. 

tt)  Paley,  Sum.  Con.  423. 
x)  Ibid.  506,  507. 
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special  authority  conferred  and  regulated  by  statute  in 
the  case  of  each  offence.  No  new  offence  is  cognizable 
in  this  manner,  unless  expressly  made  so  by  statute ;  if 
•  some  statute  does  not  authorize  the  summary  proceed- 
ing, the  offence  must  be  dealt  with  in  the  ordinary  way 
by  indictment  or  information  (y), 

(jy)  Talejf  Sam.  Con.  15. 
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CODIFICATION  OP  THE  CBIMINAL  LAW. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  lately  about  the  proposed  Codification. 
Codification  of  the  Criminal  Law.    At  times  it  has  seemed 
as  if  the  project  would  soon  become  an  accomplished  fact. 
But  then  again  circumstances  have  inteifered  to  indefi- 
nitely defer  the  matter. 

In  prospect  of  future  legislation,  it  will  be  well  to  DeflnitioD  of 
briefly  review  the  history  of  the  scheme.  But  before  **^® '®'°"' 
doing  this  some  explanation  should  be  given  of  the  term 
**'  Codification."  Various  erroneous  ideas  have  been  abroad 
as  to  the  danger  of  the  proposed  change.  Fears  have  been 
expressed  that  the  law  would  be  deprived  of  its  dcuticity 
and  so  on.  In  answer  to  such  objections,  the  Commission 
of  1878,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  question  of  Codifi- 
cation, thus  explained  its  object  and  effect : — 

'*  Codification  merely  means  the  reduction  of  the  existing 
law  to  an  orderly  written  system,  freed  from  the  needless 
technicalities,  obscurities,  and  other  defects  which  the 
experience  of  its  administration  has  disclosed  "  (a). 

Any  code  that  might  be  established  would  of  course  be 
open  from  time  to  time  to  modifications  and  additions. 

The  question  whether  the  reduction  of  the  criminal  History  of 
law  of  England,  written  and  unwritten,  into  one  code,  is  ^ifl^uon. 
either  desirable  or  practicable,  is  one  which  has  been 
much  considered  (&). 

In  the  years  1833,  1836,  1837,  three  different  Com- 

(a)  Report  of  Commission,  p.  7. 
(6)  Ibid.  p.  5. 
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missions  were  issued,  under  which  eight  Beports  were 
made. 

In  the  year  1845  a  fourth  Commission  was  issued,  under 
which  five  Heports  were  made.  In  the  fourth  of  these 
there  is  the  draft  of  a  bill  for  consolidating  into  one 
statute  the  written  and  unwritten  law  relating  to  the 
definition  of  crimes  and  punishments.  This  bill  was  intro- 
duced to  the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Brougham,  but  was 
not  proceeded  with. 

In  the  year  1852,  Lord  Chancellor  St.  Leonards  gave 
directions  for  the  preparing  separate  bills  for  the  codi- 
fication of  the  criminal  law  on  separate  subjects.  One  bill 
for  the  codification  of  the  law  as  to  Offences  against  the 
Person,  was  prepcured  and  introduced  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  referred  to  a  Select  Committee.  Bat  on  m 
change  of  Oovemment  the  matter  dropped. 

Li  the  year  1853,  Lord  Chancellor  Cranworth  sent  a 
copy  of  the  above-named  bill  to  the  judges,  requesting 
their  opinion  on  it.  Their  opinions  were  nnfiekvourable. 
Li  reply  to  these  criticisms,  the  Lord  Chancellor  received 
a  memorandum  from  Messrs.  Greaves  and  Londsdale.  who 
had  prepared  the  bilL 

The  plan  of  codification  was  abandoned  by  Lord  Cran- 
worth. But  eight  bills  were  prepared  under  his  direction ; 
and  after  much  consideration,  nine  other  bills  were  pre- 
pared in  the  year  1856.  Of  these  last,  seven  became,  with 
some  alteration,  the  Acts  well  known  as  Greaves*  Consoli- 
dation Acts  (24  &  26  Vici.  cc.  94,  95,  96,  97,  98,  99, 100). 
But  they  make  no  attempt  at  codification. 

Becently  the  matter  of  codification  has  as&umed  a  more 
definite  shape.  In  the  year  1878  a  Criminal  Code  was 
prepared  by  Sir  James  Fitzjames  Stephen,  and  presented 
to  the  House.  A  bill  for  establishing  the  Criminal 
Code  was  read  a  second  time,  but  was  shortly  after  with- 
drawn. 

After  this  withdrawal,  it  was  thought  advisable  to  sub- 
mit the  bill  to  a  thorough  and  exhaustive  examination  and 
review.     Thereupon   a  Commission  was  appointed— the 
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Commissioners  being  Lord  Blackburn,  Mr.  Justice  Lusb, 
Mr.  Justice  Barry,  and  Sir  James  Fitzjames  Stepben. 
Tbese  Commissioners  sent  letters  inviting  suggestions  and 
comments  to  tbe  judges,  cbairmen,  and  deputy-cbairmen 
of  quarter  sessions,  recorders,  and  otbers  conversant  witb 
the  theory  and  practice  of  tbe  criminal  law.  Tbe  Report 
of  tbe  Commission  was  presented  to  tbe  House  of  Commons 
in  June  1879,  and  was  ordered  by  tbem  to  be  printed. 
Tbe  Commissioners  declare  tbeir  object  to  be  to  frame  a 
code,  including,  as  far  as  practicable,  all  tbose  crimes, 
wbetber  at  common  law  or  by  statute,  wbicb  in  tbe 
ordinary  conrse  of  affairs  come  to  be  tried  in  tbe  courts  of 
criminal  justice. 

Tbey  recommend  that  certain  classes  of  cases  should  be 
left  untouched,  viz. : — 

1.  A  certain  number  of  statutes  creating  indictable 
offences,  wbicb  are  ratber  monuments  of  tbe  political  and 
religious  struggles  of  former  times,  than  parts  of  tbe 
ordinary  criminal  law,  e.g.  1  Eliz.  c.  2,  wbicb  punishes 
'*  depraving  or  despising  tbe  Book  of  Common  Prayer,*'  on 
a  third  conviction,  by  imprisonment  fur  life. 

2.  A  certain  number  of  statutes  creating  indictable 
offences  which  cannot  perhaps  be  said  to  be  obsolete,  but 
wbicb  were  passed  under  special  circumstances,  and  which 
are  seldom,  if  ever,  enforced,  e.g.  21  Geo.  3,  c.  49,  the 
Lord's  Day  Observance  Act,  wbicb  declares  certain  places 
opened  for  amusements  or  discussions  on  Sundays  to  be 
disorderly  bouses. 

3.  Many  statutes  wbicb  create  indictable  offences  are  of 
so  special  a  nature,  and  are  so  closely  connected  vntb 
branches  of  law  which  have  little  or  nothing  to  do  vrith 
orimee,  commonly  so  called,  e,g.  Merchant  Shipping  Acts, 
17  &  18  Yiot  a  104,  &c. 

4.  A  laige  number  of  statutes  contain  clauses  of  a  penal 
nature  intended  to  sanction  their  other  provisions,  and  are 
scarcely  intelligible  apart  from  them :  e^.  the  Acts  which 
establish  certain  prisons  give  special  powers  to  the  keepers 
of  tbe  prison,  and  subject  the  prisoners  to  special  punish- 
ments for  particular  offences. 

5.  The  Peace  Preservation  Acts  relating  to  Ireland. 
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6.  The  statute,  commonly  called  the  **  Whiteboy  Act," 
intended  to  repress  offenoes  springing  from  a  peculiar 
state  of  society  (c). 

Meanwhile  a  bill  had  been  brought  into  the  House  of 
Commons  teimed  the  Criminal  Code  (Indictable  Offenoes) 
Bill.  It  was  read  a  second  time,  subjected  to  the  criticisms 
of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn,  whose  remarks  were 
received  and  printed  by  the  House,  and  finally  with- 
drawn on  July  14,  1879  (d).  The  Lord  Chief  Justice 
unsparingly  pointed  out  the  defects  of  the  bill,  though  he 
had  been  long  ^'  a  firm  believer  in  not  only  the  expediency 
and  possibility,  but  also  in  the  coming  necessity  of  codi- 
fication." 

We  now  come  to  the  legislation  of  the  year  1880,  On  the 
6th  of  February  in  that  year,  two  bills  were  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons.  One  to  be  cited  as  *^the 
Ciiminal  Code,"  was  prepared  and  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Attorney-General,  Mr.  Solicitor-General,  and  Mr.  Attorney- 
General  for  Ireland.  Its  title  was  "  A  BiU  to  establish  a 
Code  of  Offenoes  for  England  and  Ireland,  and  to  prescribe 
the  Procedure  by  Indictment  for  the  Punishment  of 
Offences  "  (e). 

The  other  bill  was  to  be  cited  as  "  the  Ciiminal  Code 
(No.  2),"  and  was  prepared  and  brought  in  by  three 
private  members. 

The  Government  Bill  was  read  a  second  time  and  re- 
ferred to  a  select  committee  (/).    The  Attorney-General, 
on  moving  the  second  reading,  mentioned  the  chief  altera- 
SiSLlJd""**"'  tions  which  the  measure  would  bring  about.     It  will  be 
interesting  to  notice  these : — 

1.  The  abolition  of  the  distinction  between  felony  and 
misdemeanor,  which  would  get  rid  of  a  number  of  very 
absurd  and  monstrous  cunsequenoes. 

2.  The  introduction  of  certain  amendments  into  the  law 
with  regard  to  the  doctrine  of  compulsion  and  coercion. 


propoeed. 


(c)  Report,  p.  12. 

(d)  245  Hans.  310,  1750. 

(e)  250  Hans.  244. 
(/)  Ibid.  1236. 
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3.  The  improvement  of  the  law  of  homicide,  which 
involved  the  extinction  of  the  universally  condemned 
doctrine  of  constructive  malice. 

4.  The  simplification  of  law  relating  to  theft  and 
fraud. 

These  were  the  proposed  alterations  in  the  first  part  of 
the  hill.  In  the  second  part  the  following  were  the  prin- 
cipal : — 

1.  Provisions  getting  rid  of  the  ahsurdities  arising  under 
the  existing  law  from  the  doctrine  of  venue. 

2.  Provisions  for  changing  the  place  of  trial  when 
necessary. 

3.  Provisions  for  the  trial  of  criminals  hy  special  juries 
in  cases  of  exceptional  difficulty. 

4.  Provisions  for  the  simplification  of  indictments. 

5.  Provisions  for  the  keeping  of  a  simple  record  of  the 
proceedings,  and  the  sweeping  away  of  technicalities  which 
rendered  proceedings  hy  way  of  writ  of  error  next  door  to 
impossihle. 

6.  Enactments  as  to  juries  and  the  challenging  of 
jurors. 

7.  Provisions  enahling  the  jury  to  have  a  view  when 
required. 

8.  Provisions  giving  a  more  satisfiictory  appeal  in 
criminal  cases  upon  points  of  law. 

9.  Enactments  enahling  prisoners  in  proper  cases  to 
ohtain  new  trials. 

10.  Provisions  altering  the  law  to  a  considerahle  extent 
as  to  the  costs  of  prosecutions  (g). 

Parliament  heing  dissolved  soon  after  the  second  reading, 
legislation  was  necessarily  again  deferred.  In  the  new 
Parliament  the  suhject  of  the  Criminal  Code  was  men- 
tioned. A  question  was  auked  which  drew  from  the 
Attomey-Qeneral  the  answer  that  the  Oovemment  had  no 
intention  during  that  session  to  introduce  a  hill  for  the 

Qg)  250  Hans.  1236. 
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oodifioation  of  the  criminal  law,  *'aa  it  would  be  im- 
poflsible  to  make  satisfeMstory  progron  with  any  such 
measure  *'  (K). 

It  has  been  more  than  once  proposed  that  the  code  should 
be  dealt  with  and  established  piecemeal ;  portions  x>f  the 
whole  being  brought  forward  in  successive  sessions.  But 
not  unlikely  in  such  a  case  the  code  itself  would  need 
codifying. 

AiMtiysis  of  In  order  that  the  reader  may  understand  the  form  which 

a  Criminal  Code  will  take,  subjoined  is  the  skeleton  of  the 
code  contained  in  the  Government  Bill  of  1880 : — 

I.  IfUrodudary  Provinana. 

1.  Preliminary. 

2.  Punishments. 

3.  Matters  of  Justification  or  Excuse. 

4.  Parties  to  the  Commission  of  Offences. 

II.  Crimes  againH  PMic  Order — Internal  and  ExtemaL 

5.  Treason  and  other  Offences  against  the  Queen's 
Authority  and  Person. 

6.  Unlawful  Assemblies,  Riots,  Breaches  of  the 
Peace. 

7.  Seditious  Offences. 

8.  Piracy. 

III.  Orimea  affecting  the  Administration  of  Law  cmd  Justice. 

9.  Corruption  and  Disobedience. 

10.  Misleading  Justice. 

11.  Escapes  and  Besoues. 

IV.  Crimes   against   Beligiony   Morals^  and   PMie   Con-- 
venience, 

12.  Crimes  against  Beligion. 

13.  Crimes  against  Morality. 

14.  Nuisance^). 


(A)  250  Hans.  770. 
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y.  OfimeB  againsi  the  Penon  and  B^putaUon, 

15.  Daties  tending  to  the  Freserratioii  of  Life. 

16.  Homicide. 

17.  Murder,  ManFlaughter,  &o. 

18.  Bodily  Injuries,  and  Acts  causing  Danger  to 

the  Person. 

19.  Assaults. 

20.  Bape  and  procuring  Abortion. 

21.  Crimes  affecting  Conjugal  and  Parental  Bights 

— Bigamy — Abduction. 

22.  Crimes  by  Parents,  Guardians,  and  Masters, 

23.  Defamatory  Libel. 

YI.  Orime$  again^  Bights  of  Property. 

Crimes  involving  Dishonesty  defined. 

24.  Theft  defined. 

25.  Punishment  of  Theft. 

26.  Fraud. 

27.  Bobbery  and  Extortion. 

28.  Burglary  and  Housebreaking. 

29.  Beoeiving  Stolen  Qoods. 

30.  Forgery. 

31.  Preparation  for  Forgery. 

32.  Personation. 

33.  Crimes  relating  to  the  Coin. 

34.  Mischief. 

35.  Fraudulent  Debtors. 

36.  Threatening  and  attempting  to  commit  Crimes. 

VIL  Procedure. 

37.  Qeneral  Provisions. 

38.  Procedure  in  particular  Cases. 

39.  Compelling  Appearance   of   Accused    before 

Justice. 

2  L  2 
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40.  Procedure  on  Appearance  of  Aoonsed. 

41.  Place  and  Mode  of  Trial. 

42.  Indictments. 

43.  Preferring  Indictment. 

44.  Trial. 

45.  Appeal. 

46.  Cost«— Eeentution  of  Property. 
Schedule — Forms, 


INDEX. 
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A. 

ASANDONINa  Grildbkn,  178 

Abatkmbnt, 

demnrrer  in,  872 
plea  in,  366 

Abatement  of  Nuisanob,  134 

Abduction,  176 

of  woman  on  account  of  her  fortune,  176 
by  force  with  intent  to  marry,  177 
of  girl  nnder  sixteen,  177 
knowledge  of  age,  178 

Abettobs,  35,  n. 

Abominable  :  v.  UNNATimAL  Cbimb. 

Abobtion  :  V,  Misoabbiaoe. 

Absconding  Bankbupt,  118 

accessobt, 

distingnished  from  principal,  85 

he/ore  the  fact,  85 

what  answerable  for,  86 

in  manslaughter,  86, 165 

trial  of,  86 

cfier  the  fad,  87 

by  receiving  stolen  goods,  88 

wife  as,  88 

trial  and  punishment,  88 

no  accessories  in  treason  nor  in  misdemeanor,  89 

accessories,  where  tried,  344 

Accident,  an  exemption  from  criminal  responsibility,  28 

Accidental  Homicide,  154 

AccoMPUCE,  35,  n. 

taming  Queen's  evidence,  363 
evidence  of,  399 
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AOOOUKTANT-GkNEBAL  :  V,  FaTM ABTEB-GlNSRAIi. 

AooouKTS,  flEilsification  of,  227, 255 
AcGUSiKa  OF  Gbims  :  v.  Thsbatenino. 

AOQUITTAJi, 

how  proved,  424 
consequences  of  verdict  of,  430 

Acts  of  PABLiAinBNT :  v.  Statutes. 
Actual  Bodily  Harm,  182 

ADHERINa  TO  THE  SoVEBEIGN'S  EhBMIES,  50 

Adjoubement, 
of  trial,  436 
in  Biinunary  proceedings,  478 :  v.  Bbmand. 

Adjxtdigatioe  of  Bamkeuptot,  how  proved,  425 

Administebiho, 

chloroform,  &c.,  184 
poison,  &c.,  184 
voluntary  oaths,  85 

Adhinibtbation  of  Justice,  Libels  oe:  v.  Sbditioe. 

Administbation  of  Goods  of  Felon,  452 

Admibaltt, 

robbery  within  the  jurisdiction  of,  is  piracy,  43 

criminal  jurisdiction  of  Court  of,  294 

offences  committed  within  jurisdiction  of,  where  tried,  345 

Adult,  defined  by  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act,  468 

Adulteration  of  Food  ob  Dbugs,  137 

ADVEBTisma  Eewabd  fob  Eetubn  of  Stolen  Propebtt,  95 

Affidavit,  administering  voluntary,  85 

Affibmation, 
&lse,81 
of  those  objecting  to  oath,  395 :  v.  Oath. 

Affbat,  105 

aggravations,  105 

suppression  and  punishment,  105 

Aogbavated:  v.  Ck>ifP0UND  Labgeny. 

Age  of  Discbetion,  26 

Agent, 

embezzlement  by,  227 

trafficking  in  property  intrusted  to  his  care,  228 

charging  property  so  intrusted,  228 
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Agbeembnt  to  withdraw  fbom  Pbobbgution,  486 

Aides  bt  Vbbdiot,  928 

AiDEBS  AND  Absttobs,  85,  n. 

Amma  Pbisonbb  to  Esoapb,  77 

Alabh  the  Qubbn,  attempt  to,  54 

Alibks:  v.  Fobbignebb. 

Allegiance,  seducing  soldier  from,  61 

Alpaca, 

larceny  of,  &c.,  211 

ix^JTiring  machines  or  nuumfaotnreB,  269 

Altebino,  in  forgery,  256 

Ambabsadobs,  how  ficir  amenable  to  the  criminal  law,  82 

Amendment  of  Defects,  829 

Animals, 

larceny  of,  195 

killing  in  order  to  steal  carcass,  skin,  &o.,  198 

killing,  maiming,  wounding,  Ac.,  272 

Animus  Fubandi, 

possession  of  goods  obtained  with,  201 

what  it  is,  206 

must  exist  at  time  of  taking,  206 

Apostaot,  72 

Appeal, 

none  ordinarily  in  criminal  cases,  453 
under  the  Supreme  Ck)urt  of  Judicature  Act,  456 
from  summary  couTiction  to  quarter  sessions,  800, 481 
to  superior  court  on  case,  484 

Appeal,  Tbial  bt,  873 

Appbehension  of  Offendebs,  rewards  for,  814 :  v.  Abbest. 

Appbentioes,  assaults  on,  187 

Aqueduots,  destroying,  271 

Abmed  :  V.  Building  ;  Smuggling. 

Abmt, 

desertion,  61 
mutiny  in,  61 
offences  in,  68 

Abmt  Discipline  and  Regulation  Aot,  1879 ..  61,  68 

Abbaignment,  859 

standing  mute  at,  860 
insanity  at,  861 
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Abrat,  challenge  to  the,  878 

Abbest, 

obstructing  lawful,  79 

of  debtors,  119 

of  clergymen  engaged  in  theii  duty,  187 

defined,  306 

with  warrant  {q.  v.),  306 

without  warrant,  311 

by  constable,  311 

by  private  person,  812 
on  hue  and  cry,  814 
rewards  for  diligence  in,  314 
privilege  of  witness  from,  401 

Arbsst  of  Jupomekt,  433 

Abson, 

definition  of,  263 

proposed  definition,  265,  n. 

of  churches,  &c.,  263 

of  dwelling-houses,  263 

of  shops,  <&c.,  263 

of  stations,  &c.,  268 

of  public  buildings,  264 

of  things  in^  against,  &c.,  buildings,  264 

of  crops,  264 

of  stacks,  264 

of  mines,  265 

of  ships,  265 

of  ships  of  war,  266 

of  ships  in  port  of  London,  266 

act  must  be  done  unlawfully  and  maliciously,  266 

what  is  a  setting-fire,  267 

the  intent  to  defraud,  267 

Abt,  destroying  works  of,  &c ,  274 

AspoBTATiON,  must  be  proved  in  larceny,  205 

Assault, 

both  a  crime  and  a  civil  injury,  8, 180 
common  assault,  179 
wide  scope  of  the  crime,  179 
distinguished  from  battery,  179 
punishment  or  compensation,  180 
summary  jurisdiction  in,  180,  471 
judicial  separation  after,  181 
defences,  181 
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Assault — continued. 

aggrayated  assault,  182 

actual  bodily  harm,  182 

wounding,  182 

grieyous  bodily  hann,  182 

with  intent  to  commit  a  felony,  183 

with  intent  to  rob,  215 

to  obstruct  sale  of  grain,  &c,,  124 

in  connection  with  wrecks,  186 

on  revenue  officers,  116 

on  peace  officers,  80, 186 

on  clergymen,  187 

on  game-keepers,  143 

on  apprentices,  187 

on  serrants,  187 

on  lunatics,  187 :  v.  Indkobnt. 

AsssxBLT,  unlawful,  102 

Assizxs,  290 

when  and  where  held,  290 

winter,  291 

commissions  under  which  the  judges  sit  at,  292 

commissioners  at,  298 

judges  regulated  by  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Acts,  293,  n. 

special  conmiission,  293 

Atheists,  formerly  could  not  be  witnesses,  394 

Attaohmbnt,  101 

Attaindkb,  868 

ATTAiin>EB,  Bill  of,  284 

Attempt, 

punishable,  16 
what  IB  an,  16 

sometimes  a  felony,  always  at  least  a  common  law  misde- 
meanor, 17 
verdict  of,  on  indictment  for  completed  offence,  17, 429 
punishment  of,  17 
to  injure  or  alarm  the  Queen,  54 
to  murder,  168 
to  procure  miscarriage,  175 
to  choke,  &c.,  183 
to  steal,  206 

Attendance  of  Witnesses  :  v.  Witness. 

Attorney  :  v.  Foweb  of  Attorney  ;  Solicitor. 
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AuTBEFOis  Acquit, 
plea  of,  867 
what  acquittal  must  be  proved,  367 

Autrefois  Attaint,  868 
Autrefois  Convict,  868 

B. 

Backing  a  Warrant,  809 

Bail, 

false  personation  of,  238 

what  it  consists  in,  819 

in  what  cases  may  be  allowed  by  magistrates,  819 

number  and  sufficiency  of,  820 

refusing  or  delaying,  320 

excessive,  821 

bail  after  committal  for  trial,  821 

bail  by  the  Queen's  Bench  Division,  821 

by  justices  at  quarter  sessions,  322 

by  judges  of  assize,  322 

by  coroners,  322 

Bailee, 

larceny  by,  202 

goods  stolen  from  bailee,  ownership,  how  laid,  327 

Bank  :  v.  Joint  Stock. 

Bank  Bill, 

larceny  of,  194 
forgery  of,  253 
offences  relating  to,  260 

Bank  of  Enoland,  or  Ireland, 
false  dividend  warrant,  253 

Bank  Notes, 

larceny  of,  194 

sometimes  to  be  described  as  paper,  194 

forgery  of,  253 

offences  relating  to,  260 

Bank  of  Sea  ob  Ritsb,  damaging,  270 

Banker, 

embezzlement  by,  227 

trafficking  in  property  intrusted  for  safe  custody^  228 

Bankrupt, 

offences  by,  117 
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Bankbupt — continued. 
abBOonding,  118 
prosecution  of,  directed  by  the  Gouxt,  119 

Bankbuftot  Act, 

&Ifie  declarationB  under,  86 

Baptism  :  v,  Bxoibteb. 

Bab, 

trial  at,  290 
plea  in,  866 

Babk,  Betting  fire  to,  264 

Babn,  setting  fire  to,  263 

Babbatbt, 
common,  92 
by  solicitor,  &c,  92 

Babbibtsb:  v.  Couivsel. 

Battebt,  179 

Battle,  trial  by,  878 

Bawdt-hoube  :  v,  Bbothsl. 

Beast  :  v.  Animal. 

Beating,  killing  by,  166 

Bench  Wabbant,  851 

Best  Eyidenoe,  416 

BSTTINChHOXISE,  188 

Bebtialitt  :  v,  Unnatubal  Cbime. 

BlQAMT,  129 

when  a  second  marriage  is  not  felonions,  129 
defence  and  evidence,  180 
punishment,  180 

Bill  of  Attaindeb,  284 

Bill  ov  Pains  and  Penaltisb,  284 

Bill  of  Exchange,  larceny  of,  194 

Bill  of  Indictment, 

before  the  grand  jnry,  846 

fonnd  true,  or  thrown  ont,  847 

if  thrown  out,  may  be  preferred  agam,  848 

BiBD, 

larceny  of,  195 

kilUng,  maiming,  &c,,  272 

BiBTH :  t^  Concealment  ;  Registeb, 
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Blaoksned  Faob,  with  intent,  &c,,  245 

Blagklead,  larceny  of,  192 

Blabphbmt,  73 

Blood,  corruption  of,  abolished,  451 

Boat:  v.  Vbbsel. 

Bodily  Fxab  :  v,  Feab. 

Bodily  Habm, 

doing  actual,  182 
grievous,  182 

BoiLiNO  Wateb  :  v,  Gobbosiyb  Fluid. 

Bond, 

larceny  of,  194 
forgery  of,  253 

BoBOUOH  Sessions,  801 
grant  of,  302 

BoxiNDABY,  crimes  committed  within  five  hundred  yards  of,  where 
tried,  342 

Boxing,  death  by,  166 

Bbass  :  v.  Metal. 

Bbeagh  of  Pbison,  77 

when  a  felony,  when  a  misdemeanor,  78 

Bbeagh  of  Tbust  :  v.  Embezzlement. 

Bbeakino, 

in  burglary,  242 
actual,  243 
constructive,  243 
breaking  out,  244 

breaking,  but  no  entry,  guilty  of  attempt,  244:  v.  Houbb- 
bbeakino. 

Bbibeby,  86 

to  influence  the  conduct  of  one  in  office,  87 
to  procure  a  place  or  appointment,  87 
at  elections,  88 

parliamentary,  90 

municipal,  90 
treating,  90 
imdue  influence,  90 

subsequent  disqualification  of  candidates,  90 
time  limited  for  prosecution,  334 

Bbidoe, 

nuisance  to,  135 
destroying,  271 
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Brokeb, 

embezzlement  by,  227 

traffickmg  in  property  intmsted  to,  228 

Bbothsl, 

keeping,  186 

lodging  thieyes  therein,  &c.,  221 

BUILDINO, 

being  found  at  night  ivith  intent  to  break  into,  245 

being  in,  by  night  \rith  intent,  &o.,  245 

setting  fire  to,  263 

setting  fire  to  property  in,  against,  &o.,  264 

malicions  injury  to,  by  gunpowder,  &c.,  268 

demolishing,  268 

tenant  demolishing,  269 

Bull  :  v.  Cattlx. 

BuoT,  interfering  with,  270 

BUBDEN  OF  FbOOV,  411 
BUBGLABT,  240 

defined  at  common  law,  240 

under  the  Larceny  Act,  240 

the  time,  240 

the  place,  241 

what  is  a  dwelling-house,  241 

the  residence  necessary,  241 

the  manner,  242 

.the  breaking  (q.  v.),  242 

the  entry,  244 

breaking  out,  244 

breaking,  but  no  entry,  an  attempt,  244 

the  intent,  244 

punishment,  245 

burglary  distinguished  from  housebreaking,  246,  249 

BuBNiNO :  V.  Absom. 

Buying  counterfeit  coin  at  lower  value,  67 

c. 

Cambbidge  Univbbsity  Coubts,  308 
Campbell's  Act,  108, 118 

Canal, 

setting  fire  to  building  belonging  to,  263 

destroying  works,  271 
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Capias  ad  Bespondendum,  352 

Capital  Punishment,  444 
execution,  463 

Cards  :  v,  Gamino. 

Cabnal  Knowledge, 

of  girls,  under  age  of  twelve,  174 

under  age  of  thirteen,  174 
by  false  representations,  Ac,  procuring  female  under  age  of 
twenty-one  to  have^  174 

Cabbiage  :  V.  Joubnet. 

Cabbieb  :  V,  Bailee. 

Cabbting  Awat,  must  be  proved  in  larceny,  205 

Case 

before  magistrates  stated  to  superior  court,  484 
on  point  of  law,  484 

Cattle, 

stealing,  198 

killing,  maiming,  &c.,  272 

Centbal  Cbiminal  Coubt,  295 
jurisdiction,  295 
when  held,  295 
oonmiissioners  or  judges,  295 

trial  of  murder  or  manslaughter  under  the  Mutiny  Act,  296 
transferred  jurisdiction,  296,  857 
sessions  not  interfered  with,  296 
r^arded  as  one  county,  845 

Cebtoioate, 

forgery  of,  253, 254 

certificate  of  dismissal  by  magistiate,  468, 479 

Cebtiobabi, 

removal  of  indictment  firom  inferior  courts  to  Queen's  Bench 

Division,  289, 855 
under  what  circumstances,  289, 856 
removal  to  Central  Criminal  Court,  296 
when  the  writ  should  be  applied  for,  855 
how  obtained,  856 
removal  of  proceedings  before  magtstrates,  485 

Challenge  of  Jubobs,  877 
form  of,  877 
for  cause,  877 
to  the  array,  principal,  or  for  favour,  378 
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Ghallxkos  of  Jubobs — continued, 
how  made  and  tried,  878 
to  the  polls,  principal  or  for  foTOtir,  379 
how  made  and  tried,  379 
jurors  ordered  by  the  Crown  to  stand  by,  380 
peramptory  challenge,  380 
nnmber  allowed,  381 
reasons  assigned  for  allowing,  381«  n. 

Challxnos  to  Fioht,  105 
Changs  Msdlxt,  153 
Chanoxllob,  slaying  the,  51 
Chapxl  :  V.  Chuboh. 

Chabaotxb  of  Pbisonxb, 
eyidence  of  good,  415 
of  bad,  413,  415 
effect  of  eyidence  as  to,  415 

Chabagtkb  of  Witnxss,  397 

what  questions  may  be  asked,  397 
proof  of  former  conviction,  398 

Chabqx  to  thx  Gbakd  Jubt,  346 

Chattbls  :  V.  Gkx>D6. 

Chaud  Mxdlxt,  153 

Chxatino, 

at  common  law,  238 

statutes  punishing  particular  deceits,  239 

punishment,  239 

Chxqux, 

larceny  of,  194 

obliterating  or  altering  crossing  on,  253 

Child,  stealing,  abandoning,  exposing,  178 
defined  by  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act»  468 

Chlobofobm,  administering,  &c.,  184 

Choex,  attempting  to,  with  intent,  &c.,  183 

Chobxs  IK  Aotion,  larceny  of,  193 

Chbibtiaxitt,  a  part  of  the  law  of  England,  73 

Chuboh,  Chapxl,  &c., 

at  common  law  might  be  the  subject  of  burglary,  242 

sacrilege,  246 

setting  fire  to,  263 :  v.  Fublio  Wobship. 

GiBCUITB,  291 
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ClBOTTHBTANTIAL  EyIDXNOB,  420 

distingtiished  from  direct,  420 
conclusive  or  presompiive,  421 

Civil  ob  C&imikal,  test  whether  proceeding  is,  4 

CrviL  Injuries 

contrasted  with  crimes,  2 

conrse  to  be  taken  when  the  act  is  also  a  crime,  3 

false  distinctions  pointed  out,  3 

narrow  line  seiMurating  from  crime,  3 

Claim  of  Bight  :  v,  Bioht. 

Clkbotman, 

assault  on,  187 
arrest  of,  187 

Clbbk  or  THE  Mabkxt,  Court  of,  304,  n. 

Clerks, 

larceny  by,  209 

embezzlement,  223 

proof  of  employment  as,  224 

CuppiMO  Coin,  66 

CoAOH,  offences  committed  on,  where  tried,  343 

CoAOH-HOUSE,  setting  fire  to,  263 

Coal, 

larceny  of,  192 
setting  fire  to,  265 

CoDioiL :  V.  Will. 

CODITIOATION  or  THE  CRIMINAL  LaW,  501 

definition  of  the  term,  601 

history  of  attempts,  501 

analysis  of  proposed  code  of  1880 ..  506 

Coin, 

offences  relating  to  the,  64 

certain  offences  formerly  treason,  48, 64 

some  offences  might  be  dealt  with  as  false  pretences,  65 

counterfeiting,  65 

colouring,  washing,  &c,  66 

impairing,  66 

de&cing,  66 

buying  or  selling  counterfeit  at  lower  value,  66 

importing  and  exporting,  67 

uttering,  68 

after  previous  conviction,  437 
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Coin — continued. 

having  in  possession,  Ac,  68 

making,  &c.,  coining  tools,  69 

conveying  out  of  Mint  instruments,  bullion,  &c,  69 

testing  suspected  coin,  69 

search  for,  and  seizure  of  counterfeit  coin  and  tools,  69 

expenses  of  witnesses,  401 

CoLouBiNO,  &o.,  Coin,  66 

Gombinatioiib:  v.  Gonspiraot;  Tbadi. 

COMMBNOBMBNT  OF  InDIOTMSMT,  326 
GOMUSSIONS, 

at  assizes,  292 

special,  293 

at  Central  Criminal  Court,  295 

commibbioxbbs  at  assizbs,  293 

Committal 

for  trial,  318 

forms  of  committal,  318 

Common  Assault:  v,  Assaflt. 

Common  Babbatbt:  v.  Babbatbt. 

Common  Law,  orimes  at,  5 

Common  Intobmsb,  96 

Common  NaisANCi :  v.  Nuisanob. 

Companies, 

public,  embezzlement  by  directors,  Ac,  229 

receiving  properly  and  not  entering  in  books,  230 

falsifying  books,  230 

making  false  statements,  Ac,  230 

falsifying  books  of  company  wound  up,  231 

CoMPANiBS  Act,  1862 ..  231 

Compassing 

death  of  sovereign,  queen,  or  eldest  son  and  heir,  49 

death,  destruction,  harm,  &c.,  of  sovereign,  52 :  v,  Eklonioub 

COMPASSINO. 
COMPXNSATZON  BT  PbIBONEB,  452 

compbtxnot  of  witnb88b8:  v.  witnb8s. 

Compound  Laboknt, 

distinguished  from  simple,  189 
cases  of,  209 

COMPOUNDINO  FiLONT,  94 

theft  bote,  94 
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OoMPOUNDiNO  Felony — amtinued. 

reward  for  retam  of  stolen  property,  9i 
advertifiing  reward,  &c.,  95 

compoundino  misdsiibakob,  95 

Compounding  Intobm^tion  on  Fbnal  Statute,  95 

Compulsion,  as  an  exemption  from  criminal  responsibility,  29 

CONOEALMBNT 

of  birth,  176 

verdict  of,  on  indictment  for  murder,  176 

Concealment  bt  Banxbupt  :  v,  Bankbupt. 

CONCEALMKNT  OF  DOOUMSNTB,  WiLLS,  &0,,  194 

Concealment  of  Tbbason  :  v.  Mispbision. 

CONOEALMXNT  OF  TbEASUBE  TbOYE,  70 

Conclusion  of  Indictment,  830 

Confession 

on  arraignment,  362 

before  magistrate  is  merely  evidence,  862 

when  admitted  in  evidence,  418 
against  whom,  419 

before  magistrate,  419 
Confinement:  v. Solitabt Confinement. 

conspibaot,  125 

the  combination  the  gist  of,  125 

wide  nature  of  crimCi  126 

objects  enumerated,  126 

not  every  combination  to  6ffi9ct  a  tort  is  criminal,  127 

punishment,  128 

merged  in  felony,  if  carried  out,  128 

CoNBPiBAOY  and  Pbotsotion  OF  Pbopbbtt  Act,  1875 ..  122 
Constable  v.  Offioeb. 

CONSTBUCTIVE  TaKINO,  200 

Contempts  ob  Hiqh  Misdemeanobs  against  the  Sovebbion  and 
govebnmbnt,  70 

Contempt  of  Coubt,  98 
diiect,98 
consequential,  99 
by  whom  committed,  99 
proceedings,  100 

CONTBAOT  OF  SeBVIOE, 

wilfidly  breaking,  so  as  to  deprive  of  gas  or  water,  128 
so  as  to  endanger  life,  123 
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CoNTBiBUTOBT  NiOLioBNOE,  not  recognised  in  manslaughter,  65 

GoNYBTANOBS,  fraudulent,  239 

Conviction, 

forgery  of,  254 

how  proved,  424 

verdict  entailing,  431 
Go-PABTNiBBHEP,  loroeny  by  members  of,  204 
GoPDM,  when  allowed  in  evidence,  416,  423 
GoFPiB :  V.  Mbtal. 

COBN, 

servants  taking  master's,  &c.,  207 
setting  fire  to  crops  or  stacks,  264 

Ck>B0NBB, 

court  of,  302 
arrest  by,  811 
bail  by,  322 
inquisition  of,  337 
proceedings  before,  338 
committal  for  trial  by,  339 

Ck>BPOBATB  BODDM :  V,  GOMPANIBS. 
COBFOBATIONB 

may  be  guilty  of  crime,  31 

larceny  of  property  of,  by  members^  204,  n. 
GoBBXonoN,  killing  by,  166 
GoBBOsiVB  Fluid,  throwing  at  any  person,  &c,,  184 
GoBBUFT  Fbaotiobs  Pbbvbntion  Act,  1854 . .  88 
GoBBUPnoN:  v.  Blood;  Bbibebt. 

GOSTS, 

in  certain  cases  of  libel,  paid  by  prisoner,  113 
on  acquittal  of  offence  under  Vexatious  Indictments  Act,  prose- 
cutor may  be  ordered  to  pay,  349, 403 
on  certiorari,  367 
when  paid  by  prisoner,  402, 452 
on  sunmiary  proceedings,  482 :  v.  Expbnsks. 

GOTTON, 

larceny  of,  in  process  of  manufacture,  210 
injury  to  manufactures  or  machines,  269 

GOUNSBL, 

order  of  speeches  and  examination,  385 

when  incompetent  to  give  evidence  against  client^  394 

functions  of  counsel  for  prosecution,  405 

for  defence,  405 
requested  by  judge  to  defend  prisoner,  435 
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OouirminiTiKa  Gonr,  66:  v.  Gout. 
GouirrBfiFEiTiNa  Tbads-uabkb,  120 

C!onNT8, 

for  distinct  acts  of  stealing,  208 
when  more  than  one  connt  may  be  inserted,  330 
more  than  one  offence  in  same  connt,  831 
chaiging  different  offences  in  difiidrent  counts,  381 

in  treason,  831 

in  felony,  331 

felony  and  misdemeanor,  332 

in  misdemeanor  333 
count  charging  previons  oonyiction,  333 

COUNTT  QUABTXB  SbSBIONS  :  V.  QUABTSB  SSSBIOMS. 

OouirrT  Pbopbbtt,  how  described  in  indictment,  327 

Court,  Ck>NTXMPT  of:  v.  C!ontk]cpt. 

GouBTS  OF  A  Cbikikal  Jubibdiction,  284 

CouBT  Lbbt,  304,  n. 

CouBT  Mabtial,  61,  63 

GouBX  Boll,  forgery  of^  254 

Cow, 

stealing,  198 

killing,  maiming,  &c,  372 

Cbedibilitt  of  Witnxssss,  396 :  v.  Witnbss. 

Cbedit, 

bankrupt  fraudulently  obtaining,  118 
any  person,  119 
Cbeditobs, 

defrauding  of,  117, 119 

false  claims  by,  119 

Cbhie, 

description  thereof,  1 

contrasted  with  ciyil  injury,  2 

proof  that  an  act  does  not  become  a  crime  on  account  of  its 

intrinsic  qualities,  2 
courses  open  when  an  act  is  both  a  crime  and  a  ciyil  ii\jury,  3 
false  distinctions  from  ciyil  ii^ury  pointed  out,  3 
narrow  line  between  the  two,  3 
morality  and  crime,  5 
crimes  at  common  law,  5 

by  statute,  5 
crime  contrasted  with  offence,  7 
what  are  indictable  crimes,  7 
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Grimb — continued, 

completed  crime  punished  more  seTerely  than  attempt,  17, 147 : 

V.  PBIYBimON  OF  GbHOL 

GsDciNAL  OB  CiTiL,  tcst  whether  a  proceeding  is,  4 
Criminal  Godb  :  v.  Godifioation. 
Criminal  Intention  :  v.  Intention. 
Criminal  Responbibilitt  :  v.  Responsibilitt. 
Cbops,  setting  fire  to,  264 
Cross-examination,  409 :  v.  Examination. 
Crossed  Cheque  :  v.  Cheqite. 

Crown  Cases  Reserved, 

court  for,  467 

proceedings  in,  457 
Cultivated  Veoetable  Pboduoe  :  v.  Plants. 
Customs,  offences  relating  to,  115 
Customs,  false  declarations  as  to,  86 
Customs  Consolidation  Act,  1853 ..  115 
Customs,  general  or  particidar,  how  proved,  428 
CuTTiNO :  V.  Wounding. 

D. 

Dam, 

damaging,  270 

of  pond,  destroying,  272 

Damaoing  :  V,  Malicious  Injury. 

Dead  Animals,  subjects  of  larceny,  195 

Deaf  and  Dumb  Febsons,  by  presumption  of  law,  are  idiots,  21 

Death,  Registeb  of:  v.  Registeb. 

Death,  Punishment  of,  444 :  v.  Execution. 

Debentubes, 

larceny  of,  194 

forgery  of,  253 
Debtobs, 

offences  by,  117 

arrest  of,  119 

Debtobs  Act,  1869 ..  117 

Deceased, 

ownership  of  goods  of,  how  laid,  327 

depositions  of  deceased  witnesses,  418 
Declarations,  False  :  v.  False  Declarations. 
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Declaration  of  Title  Act,  1862.. 255,  261 

Deglasation  :  v.  Afubmatiok. 

DsiD, 

stealing,  destroying,  obliterating,  &c.,  193 
forging,  253 
how  proved,  425 

Deeb, 

hunting,  killing,  &c.,  144, 196 
having  in  possession  skin,  &c.,  of,  196 

Defacing  Ck>iN,  66 

Defects 

in  indictment,  828 

amendment  of,  329 

formerly  demnrrer  in  abatement  to  formal,  372 

Defence 

in  forma  paifperiSf  435 

by  counsel  at  request  of  jndge,  435 

Defendants,  joinder  of  two  or  more,  334 

Defilement  :  v,  Cabnal  Knowledob. 

Delivbbt:  v.  Laboent. 

Demanding  Monet,  by  forged  instrument,  261 :  v.  Thbbats. 

De  Medietate  Lingua,  Jurt, 
at  University  Ck)nrts,  303 
formerly  on  trial  of  alien,  383 

Dementia, 

naturaliff  or  a  nativitate,  21 
accidentalis,  or  adventitia,  21 
affeetata,  25 

Demubbeb, 

not  strictly  a  plea,  364 

definition  of,  371 

form  of,  371 

judgment  on,  371 

reason  why  it  seldom  occurs  in  practice,  372 

demurrer  in  abatement,  372 

Depose  Soyebeign,  Compassing  to  :  v.  Felonious  Compassing. 

Depositions 

taken  before  magistrates,  316 

accused  may  have  copies,  322 

deposition  of  deceased  or  ill  persons  read  at  trial,  418 

of  person  whose  death  is  apprehended,  425 
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DlBIYATIYB  EtIDBNOI  :  V.  HBAB8AT. 
DSSSBTION,  61,  68 

inciting  thereto,  61 

Destbotino  :  v.  Maohinebt  ;  Mikbs  ;  Shipb  ;  Tbebs  ;  Wills,  &o.  :  v. 
Malicious  Injttbt. 

Detainbb,  forcible,  114 

Dilatory  Pleas,  364 

DiBEOTOB  ov  Public  Pbosboutions,  839 

DiBBOTOBS :  V,  COMPANIEB. 

Disable,  wounding,  &c.,  with  intent  to,  188 

DiSCHABOE  BT  MAGISTBATB,  818 

DlBOHABGE  OF  JUBT  ON  NoN-AGBEEaCSNT,  428 

DiSFiouBB,  wonnding,  &a,  with  intent  to,  188 

DiSOBDBBLT  HoUSB,  135 

DiSTBESS  AVTEB  ObDEB  OF  COUBT  OF  SUMMABT  JUBIBDIOTION,  479 

DiSTBINGAS,  852 

DisTUBBiNO  Public  Wobship,  74 

Dividend  Wabbant,  false,  253 

Dock, 

stealing  from,  211 

setting  fire  to  dock  bnildings,  263 

destroying  works,  271 

Document,  stealing,  obliterating,  &c.,  194 

Dog, 

stealing,  197 

killing,  maiming,  &c,  272 

DoLi  Incapax,  infant  when  pre^nmed  to  be,  26 

DoMiTA  Natuba,  Animals,  larceny  of,  196 

Dbedging  :  V.  Otstbbs. 

Dbilling, 
illegal,  62 
time  limited  for  prosecution,  884 

Dbiting,  wanton  and  furious,  187 

Dbown  :  V,  Attempt  to  Mubdeb. 

Dbugs, 

adulteration  of,  187 

administering  stupefying,  &c.,  drugs,  with  intent,  &c.,  184 

DliUNKENNESS, 

no  excuse  for  crime,  25 
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Dbunkbnkbbb — continued, 

vhen  it  k  to  be  consideied«  25 

inYoluntary,  26 

a  disease,  26 

punishable  on  smnmary  oonviction,  140,  n. 

Duel,  killing  in  a,  166 

Dumb  :  v.  Dbaf. 

DuPLiGiTT,  oonnt  bad  for,  881 

DUBBSB  FEB  MiNAS,  29 

Dwelling-house, 

what  is  a,  nnder  the  Laroeny  Act»  241 

part  let  off,  242 

entering  at  night  with  intent  to  commit  felony,  245 

being  fonnd  in,  by  night,  armed,  &c.,  245 

being  found  in,  by  night,  with  intent  to  commit  felony,  245 

housebreaking  (?.  i;.)i  246 

stealing  in  dwelling-house  to  amount  of  £5 .. 247 

with  menaces,  247 
the  goods  must  be  under  the  protection  of  the  house,  247 
setting  fire  to  dwelling-house,  268 
damage,  &c.,  by  explosion,  268 
demolishing,  268 
tenant  demolishing,  269 

Dying  Dbglabation,  when  received  in  eyidenoe,  425 


E. 

East  India  Bonds,  forging,  253 

Effigt,  hanging  in,  113 

Election:  v.  Municipal,  Pabliamentabt. 

Election,  forging  documents  relating  to,  254 

Election,  if  too  many  acts  are  alleged  in  indictment  for  larceny, 
208 

Elements  of  a  Gbime,  12 

Elisobs,  378 

Embezzlement, 

definition  of,  223 

distinguished  from  larceny  by  clerks  or  servanis,  223,  248 

the  employment  as  clerk  or  servant,  224 

the  receipt  for,  &c.,  the  master,  225 

the  unlawful  appropriation,  225 
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Bmbezzlsmsnt — continued. 

three  distmct  acts  within  ox  monthB  may  be  charged,  226, 

831 
yerdict  of  larceny  on  indictment  for  embezzlement,  and  vice 

versa,  208,  226 
punishment,  227 

sommary  jarifldictian,  227, 469, 470 
embezzlement  by  public  officers,  224 
by  bankers,  merchants,  brokers,  solicitors,  agents,  fiu^rs  (q.  v.), 

227 
by  trustees,  229 
by  directors,  officers,  and  members  of  public  companies  (q.  v.) 

and  corporate  bodies,  229:  v.  Bakkbuft;  Post  Offiok. 

Embbaosbt,  91 

EnDANOSBiNO  safety  of  raflway  passengers,  185 

Ensmibs,  adhering  to  the  Sovereign's,  50 

England,  Bank  of  :  v.  Bank  of  England. 

Enlistment  :  v.  Fobsign  Enlistment  Aot. 

Entebing,  in  burglary,  246 :  v.  Dwelling-house. 

Ebtbt,  forcible,  114 

Ebbob, 

writ  of,  454 

jurisdiction  in  error  under  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Acts, 
456 

Escape,  76 

distinguished  from  breach  of  prison  and  rescue,  76 
allowed  by  officers,  76 

by  private  individuals,  77 
aiding  to,  77 :  v.  Penal  Sebvitude. 

Essentials  of  a  Cbime,  12 

Estbeat  :  V.  Recognizances. 

Evidence, 

definition  of,  411 

burden  of  proof  on  prosecution,  411 

what  must  be  proved,  412 

what  may  not  be  given  in  evidence,  413 

evidence  as  to  other  offences,  413 

when  allowed,  414 

evidence  of  good  character,  415 

of  bad  character,  415 

effect  of  evidence  of  character,  415 
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Eyidenge — continued. 

befit  eyidence  must  be  given,  416 

as  to  written  docmnents,  416 

hearsay  no  evidence,  417 
why  rejected,  417 
when  it  may  be  given,  417 

deposition  of  those  ill  or  deoeased  given  in  evidence,  418 

confessions,  418 

confession  before  magistrates,  419 

circomstantial  or  presumptive  evidence  distinguished  from 
direct,  420 

circnmstantial  evidence,  conclusive  or  presumptive,  421 

presumptions  classified,  422 

written  evidence,  423 

records,  428 

Acts  of  Parliament,  423 

other  records,  423 

previous  conviction,  how  proved,  424 

matters  quasi  of  record,  424 

perpetuating  the  testimony  of  witness  whose  death  is  appre- 
hended, ^5 

written  documents  of  private  nature,  as  deeds,  425 

handwriting,  how  proved,  426 

points  in  which  rules  of  evidence  in  civil  and  criminal  cases 
differ,  427 
Examination 

of  witnesses,  by  grand  jury,  347 

order  of  examination  by  counsel,  385,  404 

what  witnesses  must  be  called,  404 

ordering  witnesses  out  of  court,  404 

fanctions  of  counsel  for  prosecution,  405 
for  defence,  405 

rules  founded  on  principle  that  witness  is  favourable  to  party 
calling  him,  406 

examination-in-chief,  406 

questions  must  be  relevant,  406 

leading  questions  not  allowed,  406 
exceptions,  407 

witness  must  testify  &om  own  knowledge,  408 

evidence  of  experts,  403 

contents  of  written  documents,  how  proved,  408 

witness  proving  hostile,  408 

cross-examination,  409 

re-examination,  410 
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Examination — continned. 

questions  pat  through  judge,  410 

objections  to  questions,  how  made,  410 :  v,  Eyidxnob. 

ExoHBQUEit  Bills,  Bonbb,  and  Dbbxntubbs, 
forging,  258 
offences  relating  to,  259 

ExoiSB,  &l8e  declarations  as  to,  86 

ExouBABLB  HomoiDB,  152 

distinguished  from  justifiable  homicide,  152 

homicide  in  self-defence,  153 

by  misadyenture,  153 

in  fighting,  166 

by  correction,  166 

whilst  doing  another  act,  167 

EzBoiTTiON  or  Cbdonal,  463:  v,  Justiviablb  Homioidb. 

ExBOTiTioN  of  Dbed,  how  proved,  426 

Exemptions  from  criminal  responsibility,  19 

Ex-Offioio  Information  :  v.  Infobmation. 

Expedition,  Illegal  :  v,  Fobeion  Enlistment  Act. 

Expenses  of  Witnxsses, 

for  prosecution,  in  felony,  401 

in  misdemeanor,  402 
on  summary  conviction,  402 
of  witnesses  for  defence,  402 
where  prisoner  pays  expenses,  402 :  v.  Costs. 

EXFEBTS, 

evidence  of;  408 

as  to  handwriting,  257 

Explosive  Substances  :  v.  Gunpowder. 

Exporting  Ck)UNTXBFEiT  Coin,  67 

EiPosiNG  Children,  178 

Express  Malice,  14 
in  murder,  161 

Extortion,  97 :  v.  Thrxats. 

Extraneous  Ciroumstanoeb  often  determine  the  degree  of  guilt, 
147 

F. 

Fabrication,  what  will  constitute  in  forgery,  256 
Faoti  Prasumftio,  422 
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Factor, 

embezzlement  by,  227 
charging  property  intrusted,  228 

False  Declabationb,  86 

under  Land  Transfer  Act,  261 
under  Declaration  of  Title  Act,  261 

False  Impbisonment,  118 

False  Oaths  akd  Affirmations,  80:  v.  Pbbjubt. 

False  Personation  :  v.  Personation. 

False  Pretences, 

obtaining  goods  or  money  by  moans  of,  232 

some  coining  offences  might  be  dealt  with  as,  65 

hard  to  distinguish  from  larceny  and  from  non-criminal  lie, 

202,232,248 
on  indictment  for  larceny  not  acquittal  because  it  turns  out  to 

be  {alee  pretences,  232,  S!36 
the  pretence  must  be  of  an  existing  fact,  233 
what  misrepresentation  amounts  to,  233 
exaggeration,  233 
breach  of  warranty,  (&c,  233 
false  pretence  need  not  be  expressed  in  words,  234 
when  defendant  should  be  indicted  for  forgery,  234 
the  intent  to  defraud,  235 
need  not  be  to  defraud  a  particular  person,  235 
evidence  of  subsequent  or  prior  obtaining,  235 
punishment,  235 

fraudulent  winning  at  play  punished  as,  235 
inducing  by  fraud  the  execution  of  valuable  securities,  236 

False  Signals  :  v.  Signals. 

False  Statements  as  to  public  companies,  circulating,  &o,,  290 

False  Weights  and  Measures  :  v.  Weights  and  Measures. 

Falsification  of  Accounts,  227, 255 

Falsification  of  Books 
of  public  company,  230 
of  company  wound  up,  231 

Farm,  setting  fire  to,  263 

Fear  of  Excessive  and  Unlawful  Harm, 

as  an  exemption  from  criminal  responsibility,  29 
bodily  fear,  in  robbery,  212 

"Felonio:^  oepit  xt  asportavit"  to  be  used  in  indictment  for 
larceny,  328 
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Fblonious  Goupasbino  to  depose  soyereign,  levy  war,  proouie 
foreign  ioTaeioii,  55 

"  Felonioitslt  "  applied  by  statute  to  an  act  makes  it  a  felony,  9 

Feloht, 

distinguished  from  misdemeanor,  8 

origin  of  the  term,  9 

farther  points  in  which  it  differs  from  misdemeanor,  10 

oompoonding,  94 

misprision  of,  96 

general  punishment  for,  by  statute,  441 

otherwise,  441 

after  previous  conyiction,  442 

FiMB  Goybbt:  v.  Wife. 

FsKA  Natuea,  Amimai^,  larceny  of,  196 

FiOTinons  Plaihtitf,  suing  in  name  of,  92 

FiOHT,  Challbngb  to,  105 

Finding,  larceny  of,  205 

FiNX, 

punishment  by,  446 

how  enforced,  when  imposed  by  magistrate,  479 

FiBi :  V,  Abson. 

Fish, 

taking  or  destroying,  197 
destroying  in  pond,  272 

Fishpond,  malicious  injury  to,  272 

FixTUBXs,  larceny  of,  192 

Floodoats  :  v.  Dam. 

Food,  adulteration  of,  187 

FoBOB,  in  robbery,  218 

FoBOiBLB  Abduction,  179 

FOBCIBLB  EnTBT  AND  DbtAINEB,  114 

Fobcing  Sbambn  on  Shobb,  186 

FoBBiGN  Enlistsibnt  Aoi,  59 
illegal  enlistment,  69 
illegal  shipbuilding,  60 
illegal  expeditions,  60 
trial,  where,  60 

FOBBIGNXBS, 

not  exempt  from  criminal  responsibility,  28, 82 

formerly  might  demand  trial  by  jury  de  medietate  linguae,  883 
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FORFUTUKB, 

abolition  of,  on  oonviction,  10, 451 

of  office,  on  oonviction  for  treason  or  felony,  451 

FOBOXBT, 

definition  of,  251 

connection  with  false  pretences,  234, 251 

instmmenta  dealt   with  in    the  Forgery  Act    enumerated 
(v.  yarions  titles),  252 

other  cases  provided  for  by  statutes,  254 

forgery  at  common  law  only  a  misdemeanor,  255 

nature  of  the  instrument  forged,  255 

the  fabrication  necessary,  256 

alteration,  256 

proof  of  handwriting,  257 

the  intent  to  defraud,  257 

no  person  need  be  de&auded,  258 

the  uttering,  258 

when  a  tender  will  sfuffioe,  258 

kindred  offences  relating  to  Exchequer  bills,  <&c.,  259 
to  bank-notes,  260 

demanding,  &a,  by  means  of  forged  instrument,  261 
FobmA  Paupebib  :  v.  Faupebis. 
FoBMAL  Defbotb:  v.  Dkfiotb. 
FoBMEB  GoNYionoN :  V.  Pbeyious  Conviction. 
Found,  larceny  of  things,  205 
Fox's  Aor,  112 
Fbamb  :  V.  Maohinbbt. 
Fbank-plsdob,  Tiew  of,  804,  n. 
Fbaudulbnt  Bankbuftct  :  v.  Bakkbitpt, 

Fbaudulxnt  Gonvxtanoe8,289 
"Frxjit, 

larceny  of,  198 

destroying,  273 
Funds,  false  entry,  <&c.,  in,  253 
FuBiouB  Bbivino,  187 
FuBzs,  setting  fire  to,  264 

G. 
Gams, 

offences  relating  to,  142 

ground  of  special  legislation,  142 

taking  or  destroying  game  or  rabbits  by  night,  142, 196 
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Gams — continued, 

entering^  &o,,  for  pnrpofie  of  takiiig,  &o.,  142 

punishment,  143 

apprehension  of  offenders,  143 

three  or  more  armed  by  night  for  purpose,  Ac,  143 

time  limited  for  prosecution,  143,  334 

search  for  game,  guns,  &c.,  144 

taking  hares,  &c„  by  night,  144 

sumnuiry  convictions,  474 :  v.  Dbeb  ;  Spbino  Gun. 

GAMma,  131 

winning  by  fraud,  131 
in  public  places,  131 

GAMnro-HousB,  132 

steps  taken  by  l^^lature  to  suppress,  132 

betting-house,  133 

eyidence  as  to  character  of  the  house,  133 

Gaol  Deliybbt, 
court  of,  290 
commission  of,  292 

Gab,  by  wilful  breaking  contract  of  service,  depriving  of,  123 

Gate,  destroying,  271 

GSNBEAL  ISSTJB, 

of  not  guilty,  369 

advantage  of  pleading  this,  369 

what  the  prosecutor  must  prove,  and  what  may  be  urged  by 

the  prisoner,  369 
form  of,  on  record,  370 

Gekebal  Quabtbb  Sbssioms  :  v,  Quabteb  SsesiONa 

GiEL :  V,  Abduotion  ;  Oabnal  Enowledob. 

Glass:  v.  Fixtubes. 

Good  Behavioub, 

security  for,  278, 280 

forfeiture  of  recognizances,  278, 291    v.  Sboubttt. 

Good  Chabaotbb  :  v.  Ohabaoteb. 

Goods, 

stolen,  how  disposed  of  by  court,  437 
of  felon,  how  administered,  452 

GOVEBNMENT, 

offences  against  the  sovereign  and,  46 

various  contempts  and  high  misdemeanors  against,  70 

Gbaik,  assaults  with  intent  to  obstruct  sale  of,  &c.,  124 
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Gband  Jubt, 

cannot  ignore  bill  on  gronnd  of  insanity,  24 

disGlosing  evidence  to  prisoner,  91 

prosecution  with  or  without  previous  finding  by,  32  i 

how  chosen,  346 

sworn  and  charged,  346 

examination  of  witnesses  by,  347 

finding  by,  347 

qualification  at  sessions^  374 

Gband  distinoxtishbd  fbom  Petty  Laboeny,  198 

Gbass,  setting  fire  to,  264 

Gbeat  Seal,  forging,  252 

Gbieyous  Bodily  Habm,  182 

Guilty,  Plea  of  :  v.  Confession. 

Guilty  Knowledge, 

in  receiving  stolen  goods,  219 

in  uttering  forged  instrument,  259 

evidence  of  other  offences  allowed  in  proof  qf,  414 

GUNPOWDEB, 

to  harm,  &c.,  any  person  by  explosion  of,  184 
to  apply  to  any  person  with  intent  to  bum,  &c.,  184 
pladng  in,  &c.,  vessels  with  intent,  &o.,  185 
damaging  houses  by,  268 
vessels  by,  270 

H. 

Habeas  Cobpus,  removal  of  defendant  to  plead,  350 

Habeas  Cobfus  ad  Testifioandum,  401 

Habeas  Cobpus  Act, 

copy  of  warrant  of  commitment  to  accused,  318 
early  trial,  322 

Habitual  Cbiminals, 

acts  for  which  punishable,*  283 
police  suiwrvision,  283 

Haib,  iiyury  to  machine,  or  manufactures,  269 

Handwbitino, 

proof  of,  in  forgery,  257 
how  proved,  426 

Hanging  in  Effigy,  113 

Habboub  :  V,  DooK. 

Habboubing  Thibvbb,  221, 283 
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Habd  Labour. 

pmuBhrnent  of,  4A6 
two  classeSi  446 

Habb  :  V.  Gamb. 

Habb:,  fear  of  ezoeBsiTe  and  nnlawfal,  an  exemption  £rom  orisiinal 
responsibility,  29 :  v.  Bodily  Habm. 

Hat,  setting  fire  to,  264 

Hbai/th,  offences  against  public,  129 

HBABnra  of  thb  Oasb,  881 :  v.  Tbial. 

Hbabsat, 

no  CTidence,  417 
reason  for  rule,  417 
when  allowed,  417 

Hbath,  setting  fire  to,  264 

Hbibbss,  abdnction  of,  176 

Hbmp,  larceny  of,  in  process  of  mann£GiCtnre,  210 

Hbbbst,  75 

High  Coubt  of  Justiob  :  v.  Supbbmb  Ck>UBT  of  Judioatubb  Acts. 

High  Ck>UBT  of  Fabliambnt,  284 

High  Seas, 

offences  against  the  law  of  nations  committed  on,  42 

robbery  on,  or  piracy,  42 

offences  committed  on,  where  tried,  845 

High  Tbeason,  46,  n. :  v.  Tbbason. 

Highways,  nnisances  to,  185 

HOMIOIDB,  149 

malice  presumed,  149 

justifiable  (q,  v.),  149 

excusable  (3,  v.),  162 

felonious,  155 

suicide,  155 

murder,  157 

manslaughter,  162 

whether  murder,  manslaughter,  or  non-felonious,  distmguished 

in  several  cases,  166 
classification  according  to  the  Tarious  states  of  mind,  169 

HoPBiNDS,  destroying,  274 

HOBSB, 

stealing,  198 

killing,  maiming,  &o,,  272 

Hostility  of  Witnbss,  408 

2h 
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HouBX,  setting  fire  to,  263 :  v,  DwxLLiNChHOUSs. 

HoUSEBBBAKINa, 

diBtingnished  from  burglary,  246, 249 

definition,  246 

punishment,  246 

on  indictment  for  burglary,  Tardict  of,  246 

distinguished  from  larceny  in  dwelling-house,  247, 249 

HousxBBBAKiKO  Instbumxivt,  being  found  at  night  with,  245 

Hue  and  Cbt,  arrest  on,  314 

HUBBAIO) 

cannot  steal  property  of  wife,  204 
cannot  be  witness  against  wife,  392 
except  in  two  cases,  392 


Idkntifioation  of  Offbndkb,  282 

Idiot,  exempt  from  criminal  responsibility,  21 

Idle  and  Duobdkblt  Pbbsons,  138 

Ignobancob, 

sometimes  amounts  to  malice,  14 
as  an  excuse  for  crime,  28 
of  law  neyer  excuses,  28 
of  fact,  when  it  excuses,  28 

Ignobino  the  Bill,  347 

Illegal  :  v.  Unlawtul. 

Illegal  Tbaining  and  Drilling,  62 

Illness 

of  juror,  382 
of  witness,  418 
of  prisoner,  436 

Imagining  :  v.  Goupassing. 

IMMOBALTTT,  Qot  punished,  as  such,  by  the  criminal  law,  4, 72 

Impaibing  Coin,  66 

Impeachment,  285 

who  are  liable  to,  285 
pardon  not  pleadable  to,  285 
proceedings  and  trial,  285 

Impeding  Escape  fbom  Wbeck,  185 
Implied  Malice,  14 
in  murder,  162 
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IHPOBTINO  OOUKTBBFKIT  GOIN,  67 

Imfostobs^  religions,  74 

Ihfbisonmbkt, 

pnnishinent  of,  445 
TLsnal  limits  of,  446 
pending  trial,  818 :  v.  False  iMPBiBoirMBNT. 

Inoitino 

to  commission  of  crime,  35 
to  desertion  or  mutiny,  61 

Incokpktsnot  :  v.  Witness. 

Ingobbioible  Booue,  139 

iKDEOEirr  Assault, 
on  females,  174 
on  males,  176 

Indboekt  Conduot,  &0.,  131 :  v.  Obscene. 

India  Bonds,  forgery  of,  263 

India  Stock,  personating  owner  of,  237,  n. 

Indictable  Cbimes,  7 

Indictment,  . 

definition  of,  326 

when  it  lies,  325 

form  of,  326 

example  of,  326 

the  commencement,  326 

the  statement,  826 

defendant's  name,  326 

ownership  of  property,  326 

statement  of  time,  327 

of  place,  328 

of  fiacts,  intent,  <%c.,  328 
technical  words,  when  to  be  used,  328 
defects  in,  328 
amendment  of  defects,  829 
the  conclusion,  330 
insertion  of  more  than  one  count,  330 
charging  more  than  one  offence  in  the  same  count,  331 
different  offences  in  different  counts,  331 

in  treason,  331 

in  felony,  331 

felony  and  misdemeanor,  332 

in  misdemeanor,  333 

2  N  2 
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Indiotmknt— con^mtieel. 

ootint  for  preyioufl  oonTiction,  883 

joinder  of  defendants,  884 

cases  in  which  time  is  limited  for  prefeiiing^  834 

how  drawn  up  and  indorsed,  835 

before  the  grand  jury,  346 

finding  of  grand  jury,  347 

consequences  of  being  thrown  ont,  348 

Vexations  Indictments  Act,  348 

Indictment  before  House  of  Peers,  286 

Individuals,  offences  against,  146 

Indorsement, 

fraudulently  inducing,  236 
forging,  253 

Industrial  Sohool,  450 

Infancy, 

when  exempts  from  criminal  responsibility,  26 

three  ages  to  be  considered,  26 

infemcy  of  witness  as  a  ground  of  incompetency,  393 

Information, 

definition  of  criminal,  885 

other  usee  of  the  term,  885,  n. 

information  ex  officio,  835 

example  of,  836 

information  by  Master  of  the  Crown  Office,  337 

proceedings,  837 

how  tried,  837 

process  on,  853 

Information  in  Summary  Proceedings,  474 

Information  on  Penal  Statute,  compounding,  95 

Injure,  attempt  to,  the  Queen,  54 

Injury  to  Property,  263 :  i;.  Malicious  Injury. 

Inland  Beyenue  Stamps,  forging,  254 

Inn,  disorderly,  186 

Innuendo,  in  libel.  111 

Inquisition  of  Office,  825 :  v.  Coroner. 

Insanity, 

an  exemption  from  criminal  responsibility,  20 
medical  and  legal  views  differ,  20 
varieties  of,  21 
partial  or  total,  21 
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Insanity— otm^tni/erf, 

peimanent  or  temporary^  21 

three  stages  in  the  history  of,  21 

the  ezisting  law  as  declared  in  M^Naughten'a  Case,  22 

how  dealt  with  by  the  proposed  Criminal  Code,  23 

medical  evidence,  23 

trial  in  cases  of,  24 

is  a  bar  at  any  stage  to  farther  proceedings,  25 

appearing  at  arraignment,  861 

reprieve,  if  after  judgment,  459 

insanity  of  witness,  a  ground  of  incompetency,  393 

Insitbbsotion  against  ths  Soysbeign,  60 

Intent 

in  larceny,  206 

in  Mae  pretences,  235 

in  forgery,  257 

in  malicious  injuries,  267 

Intention 

an  essential  of  crime,  12 
what  is  it,  12 
contrasted  with  will,  12 
determines  whether  an  act  is  criminal,  13, 15 
though  not  the  sole  gauge  of  liability,  16 
naked  intention  not  punishable,  except  in  treason,  15 
criminal  intention,  or  malice :  v.  Malice. 

Intebbogation  07  Fbiboneb,  891 

Intimidating  Pabties  ob  Witnesses,  91 

Invasion,  procuring  foreign,  55 

Invito  Domino,  in  larceny,  taking,  200 

Involuntabt, 

meaning  of  the  term,  12 
acts  not  punishable,  19 

Ibbesistiblb  Impulse,  23 

Ibon  :  V,  Metal. 

Issue  :  v,  Genbbal  Issue. 

J. 

Jebvis's  Acts,  474 

JoiNDEB  OE  Counts  :  v.  Counts. 

JOINDEB  07  DE7ENDANTS,  834 

Joint  Owneb,  larceny,  &c.,  by,  204 
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Joint  Stook  BAKXiNa  Ck>MPANT,  goods  of,  ownenihip,  how  laid, 
827 

Joint  Tenant,  larceny  by,  201 

Journey,  ofiEenoes  cominitted  on,  where  tried,  843 

Judges, 

slaying  the,  51 

at  assizes,  290 

at  the  Central  Oriminal  Court,  295 

bail  by,  822 

Judgment,  433 
arrest  of,  433 
postponed,  433 

where  defendant  is  not  before  the  oonrt,  433 
how  giyen,  434 
reversal  of:  v.  Bbyebsal. 

Judgment  of  Magistrate  on  summary  conyiction,  479 

JuDioiAL  Sefabation  atteb  Assault,  18 

JuKiB  Pbjbsxtmptio,  422 

JuBis  et  de  Jube  Pbjbsumptio,  422 

JuBiSDiOTiON,  plea  to  the,  365 

JUBOBS  :  v.  JUBT. 
JUBT, 

contempt  of  ooort  by,  99 

trial  by,  373 :  v.  Embbaoebt  ;  Gband  Jubt  ;  Pettt  Jubt. 

when  trial  by  jnry  may  be  claimed,  467 

Jubt  o7  Matbons,  459 

Justice,  Public  :  v.  Publio  Justice. 

Justice  of  Peace  :  v.  Magistbate. 

Justifiablb  Homicide,  149 
in  ezecntion  of  criminal,  149 
by  ofBcer  in  ezecntion  of  duty,  150, 168 
in  preyention  of  crime,  151 
in  cases  of  rape,  &c.,  151 
distingtiished  from  excusable  homicide,  152 

Juvenile  Offendbbs,  468 

K. 

Keeping  the  Peace, 
security  for,  275,  280 
forfeiture  of  recognizances,  278, 280 
recognizances,  general  or  special,  280 :  v.  Sxoubitt. 


iNDiz*  648 

KiLLiNO,  animals,  272;  v.  Homioidb. 

Knowlbbob  :  v,  Gabkal  Enowlbdob;  Guilty  Ehowlbdob. 


L. 


Laboub  :  V.  Habd  Laboub. 
Land  :  v.  Bbal  Pbopbbtt. 


Land  Transfbb  Act,  1875, 
forgery  against,  255 
offences  against,  261 

Labobnt, 

definition  of,  189 

simple  and  componnd  distinguished,  189 

what  things  may  be  the  subjects  of,  190 

at  common  law,  only  persona]  goods,  191 

law  as  to  things  rei^  191 

seyeranoe,  &c,  makes  personal  goods,  191 

materials  of  buildings,  fixtures,  dso.,  192 

ore  or  coal  from  mines,  192 

trees,  192 

plants,  &c.,  193 

deeds,  &c.,  193 

cho9es  in  action  (including  cheques,  &c.),  198 

animals,  196 

deer,  196 

hares  and  rabbits,  196 

fish,  197 

oysters,  197 

dogs,  197 

horses,  cows,  sheep,  &c.,  198 

killing  animals  to  steal  carcass,  skin,  &c.,  198 

the  value  of  the  thing  stolen,  198 

grand  and  petty  larceny,  198 

ownership  of  goods,  how  laid,  199 

the  wilfully  wrongful  taking  possession,  199 

if  claim  of  right,  no  felony,  199, 206 

actual  taking,  199 

constructiye  taking,  200 

where  the  right  of  property,  as  well  as  of  possession,  is  parted 

with,  200 
authority  of  servant  to  part  with  property  or  possession,  201 
where  the  possession  is  obtained  animo/urandi,  201 
ring-dropping,  201 
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Labobnt— con<tnfi«cf. 

nanow  line  sepaiatmg  larceny  from  falBe  pretences,  202, 232, 

248 
where  the  pofiseeedon  is  obtained  lawfully  and  &ona>S(2e  without 

any  fraudnlent  intent  in  the  first  instance,  202 
in  cases  of  bailment,  202 

where  the  delivery  does  not  alter  the  possession  in  law,  208 
bare  nse  does  not  diyest  of  possession,  204 
the  taking  must  be  of  another's  goods,  204 
by  joint  tenant  or  tenant  in  common,  204 
by  members  of  a  corporation,  204,  n. 
by  hnsband  or  wife,  204 
larceny  of  things  found,  205 
the  taking  physically  regarded,  205 
asportation,  205 
attempt,  206 
animus  furandi,  206 

larceny  distinguished  from  trespass,  206 
need  not  be  lucri  eautd,  207 
servants  taking  master^s  com,  Ac,  207 
counts  for  distinct  acts  of  stealing,  208,  832 
verdict  of  embezzlement  on  indictment  for  larceny,  and  vice 

versa,  208,  226 
place  of  trial,  208, 842 
punishment,  209 

after  previous  conviction,  442 

in  case  of  tenant  or  lodger,  209 

of  clerks  or  servants,  209 
larceny  distinguished  from  embezzlement,  223, 248 
compound  or  aggravated  larceny,  209 

of  goods  in  process  of  manufacture,  210 

from  vessels,  docks,  &c.,  211 

from  wrecks,  211 

by  those  in  the  public  service,  constables,  &a,  211 

stealing  from  the  person,  215 

in   relation   to   poet-office,  216:    v.  Dwillino-bouse  ; 

BOBBEBT. 

verdict  of  larceny  on  indictment  for  embezzlement,  and  tnce 

versa,  208,  226 
on  indictment  for  fiilse  pretences  not  acquittal  because  it 

turns  out  to  be  larceny,  232 
count  for  receiving  may  be  added,  220, 332 
summary  jurisdiction  in  larceny,  470, 472 
small  larcenies  and  embezzlements,  470 
larcenies  not  indictable,  472 
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Laudaitum,  admuustering,  Ac,  with  intent,  &o.,  184 

Law  of  Grimbs,  6 

of  Oriminal  Procedtue,  6 

Law  OF  Nations,  offences  against,  42 

Lead:  v.  Metal. 

Leading  Questions,  roles  as  to,  406, 409 :  v.  Examination. 

Letter:  v.  TrntEATENiNa. 

Lbytino  Was  against  the  Soyebeign,  60 

direct  or  constmctiye,  60 :  v.  Felonious  Compassing. 

Lewdness  :  v.  Indeoenot. 

Libel, 

both  a  crime  and  a  ciyil  injury,  8 
an  offsnoe  against  the  pnblic  peace,  107 
definition  of,  107 

ciyil  and  criminal  proceedings,  107 
when  an  indictment  will  lie,  108 
when  it  will  not,  109 
truth  of  the  libel,  108 
priyileged  communications,  110 
form  of  libel.  111 
publication  of,  111 
proof  of  malice,  111 
what  must  be  proved,  111 
the  province  of  the  jury,  112 
Fox's  Act,  112 

who  are  criminally  liable,  112 
newspaper  proprietors,  &c.,  112 
punishment,  113 
costs,  113, 403 

blasphemous  libel :  v.  Blasphemy.    Seditous  Libel :  v.  Sedi- 
tion. 

Libel,  threatening  to  publish,  &c.,  in  order  to  extort,  114 

Licence  of  Mabbiaoe,  forgery  of,  264 

Licence  under  Penal  Servitude  Acts, 
regulations  as  to  holders  of,  282, 461 
for  what  forfeited,  461 
offences  with  regard  to,  461 
remission  of  part  of  sentence  follows  as  a  matter  of  course,  461 

Light  :  v.  Signal. 

Limitation  of  Time  for  Froseoution  :  v.  Time. 
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LlHXN^ 

laroeny  of,  in  prooess  of  manufiustare,  210 
iiy'ary  to  machineB  or  mannfiacttireB^  269 

Liquidation  :  v.  Banxbupt. 

Locus  IK  quo,  view  of,  by  jury,  486 

Look,  destroying,  271 

LoDOEBS,  larceny  by,  209 

Lodging  THneyBs,  &c.,  221 

Loom  :  v.  Maohinsbt. 

LoBD  High  Stewabd, 
court  of,  288 

at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  803 

president  on  impeachment  of  peer  for  high  treason,  286 
on  indictment  of  peer,  287 :  v.  802,  n. 

LoBDS,  Housb  of  :  v.  Feebs. 

Lost  Qoodb,  larceny  of,  205 

LOTTEBIES,  136 

LuoBi  GausI,  in  what  sense  taking  in  laroeny  mnst  be,  207 

Lunatics,  21 

assanlt  on,  187:  v.  Insanity. 


M. 

Machinebt, 

demolishing,  268 

damaging,  if  used  in  certain  mann&otares,  269 
used  in  others,  or  in  agrioultore,  269 

Madness,  21 :  v.  Insanity. 

Magistbate, 

slanderous  words  uttered  to,  57 
false  declarations  before,  86 
contempt  of  court  by,  99 
issue  of  warrant  by,  807 
summons,  807 
information  to,  808 
arrest  by,  811 
proceedings  before,  816 
examination,  816 
depositions,  816 
binding  over  witness,  317 
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Maoistbate — coniinued, 
renubncl,  817 

discharge  or  oommittal,  818 
bail,  319 
the  sureties,  820 
refusiiig  or  delaying  bail,  820 
ezoessiye  bail,  231 
prooeedings  against,  485 :  v.  JSummabt  Contiction. 

Mail,  offences  with  regard  to,  tried  in  any  oonnty  through  which 
it  passed,  842 :  v.  Post  Office. 

Maim, 

wonnding,  &c.,  with  intent  to,  188 
animals,  272 

Maintenanoe,  92 

what  acts  do  not  amonnt  to,  on  account  of  relationship,  98 
curdli$f  ruralis,  98,  n. :  v,  Ghampebtt. 

Mala  in  se  and  Mala  qxtia  Fbohebita,  5 

as  a  test  of  the  responsibility  of  ambassadors,  82 

the  distinction  noticeable  in  offences  against  public  trade,  116 

Malice, 

equals,  in  legal  signification,  criminal  intention,  18 

when  it  must  be  directly  proved,  18 

when  presumed,  14 

active  or  positive,  passive  or  negative,  14 

express  or  implied,  14, 161 

danger  of  entertaining  the  moral  signification,  15 

absence  of,  exempts  from  criminal  responsibility,  19 

presumed  in  homicide,  149 

aforethought  (prepense)^  or  murder  malice,  160 

Malicious  Injubt:  v.  Abson. 
to  houses  by  explosion,  268 

by  demolishing,  268 

in  the  case  of  tenants,  269 
to  manufactures  and  machinery,  269 
mines,  269 
vessels,  270 
wrecks,  270 

sea  and  river  banks,  270 
bridges,  viaducts,  and  aqueducts,  271 
turnpikes,  271 
walls,  gates,  &c.,  271 
railway  trains  and  telegraphs,  271 
ponds  and  fish,  272 
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Malioious  Injubt — oontinued. 
animaLs,  272 
trees,  273 
plants,  273 
hopbinds,  274 
works  of  art,  274 
general  proYision,  if  damage  exceeds  £5 . .  274 

if  it  does  not  exceed  £5 .  i  274, 478 
making  a  dangerous  or  noxiouB  thing  with  intent,  te.,  275 
not  necessary  to  prove  malice  against  the  owner  of  the  pro- 
perty, 275 
no  defence  that  the  offender  was  in  possession,  275 
general  intent  to  defraud  will  suffice,  275 
summary  jurisdiction,  473 

Makageb:  v.  Comfaniis. 

Makganbsb,  larceny  of,  192 

Manslauohtxb,  162 

moral  character  varies  widely,  162 

Yolimtary,  168 

the  instrument  used,  163 

distinguished  from  homicide  se  de/endendo,  154, 164 

involuntary,  164 

negligence,  165 

accessories  before  the  fact,  36, 165 

punishment,  165 

by  fighting,  166 

by  correction,  167 

while  doing  an  unlawful  act,  167 

a  dangerous  act,  167 
of  officers  of  justice,  167 
by  officers,  168 
states  of  mind  constituting  manslaughter,  170 

Mah-tbaf,  setting,  144 

MAKTTFAOTUBXSy 

offensive  or  dangerous,  are  nuisances,  135 
larceny  of  goods  in  process  of,  210 
malicious  injury  to,  269 

Mabikbs  :  V.  Abmy. 

Mabbtage, 

offences  connected  with,  129, 130,  n. 

forging  licence  or  certificate,  254:  v,  Bigistxb. 

Mabbtkd  Woman  :  v,  Wifb. 

Mastbb,  still  in  possession,  though  goods  intrusted  to  servant,  203 
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Matksxalitt  :  v.  Febjubt. 

Matbons,  jury  of,  459 

Mathxh,  182 

MsDiOAL  Etidemoe  ON  Insanitt,  23 

Mbstino-house  :  v.  Chapel. 

Mbnaobb  :  V.  Thbeats. 

MBB0HAin)i8s  Mabes  Act,  1862 ..  120 

Mebohant, 

embezzlement  by,  227 

trafficking  in  property  intrusted,  228 

Message  :  v,  Telxgbaph. 

Metal,  &o., 

belonging  to  honse,  larceny  of,  192 

purchasing  less  than  specified  quantities  of  old,  283 

IfiBDLESEz,  offences  committed  in,  may  be  tried  in  Q.  B.  Division, 
but  usually  at  sessions  or  G.  G.  G.,  289, 295 

Middlesex  Sessions,  801 

Mill,  setting  fire  to,  263 

Mine, 

larceny  from,  192 

setting  fire  to,  265 

malicious  injury  to,  by  conveying  water,  &c.,  269 

obstructing  ways,  269 

obstructing  engines,  &c.,  269 

Minimum  Punishments,  abolished,  441 

MiSADVENTUBE,  honucidc  by,  154 

MisoABBiAOE,  attempts  to  procure,  175 

Misdemeanob, 

distinguished  from  felony,  8 

meaning  of  the  term,  10 

further  points  in  which  it  differs  from  felony,  10 

compoimding,  95 

verdict  for,  though  tBUita  shew  felony,  429 

general  punishment  for,  442 

MiSFOBTUNE,  OB  MiSHAP,  BS  BU  exemption  from  criminal  responsi- 
bility, 28 

MiSJOINDEB  07  GOUNTS .'  V,  CoUNTS. 

MiSNOMEB :  V.  Name. 

MlBPBISION, 

meaning  of,  8 
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MlBPBlSlON — continued. 
negatiye  or  podtiye,  8 
of  treason,  54 
of  felony,  96 

MiTiGATS  PuinsHMENT,  powoT  of  Gonrt  of  Summary  Jnrisdiction 
to,  465 

MooK  Auction,  larceny  by  means  of^  202 

MOHAIB, 

larceny  of^  in  process  of  mannfBUstore,  211 
injury  to  mannfioGtares  or  machinery,  269 

Monet  :  v.  False  Pbetenobs. 

Moral  Natubb  of  an  act  does  not  detennine  whether  it  is  criminal, 
4,  72, 129 

MoBALS,  offences  against  pnblic,  129 

mobayl^n :  v.  quakxb. 

Motive, 

may  explain  the  intention,  but  does  not  determine  the  quality 

of  an  act,  13 
absence  of,  does  not  proye  insanity,  28 

Moulds,  making,  &c.,  for  producing  bank-notes,  <&c.,  260 

Municipal  Election, 

fiilse  declarations  as  to,  86 
bribery,  &c.,  at,  90 

MUBDEB,  157 

varies  in  moral  character,  157 

definition,  158 

the  offender  must  be  of  sound  memory  and  discretion,  158 

the  unlawful  killing.  158 

form  of  death,  158 

cause  of  death,  159 

time  of  death,  159 

yariance  as  to  the  form  of  death,  159 

finding  the  body,  159 

the  offender  must  be  a  reasonable  creature,  in  being,  and  under 

the  king's  peace,  159 
the  malice  aforethought,  160 
express  and  implied  malice,  161 
punishment,  162 
accessories  after  the  fiaet,  162 
on  indictment  for  murder  the  jury  may  conyict  of  certain  other 

offences,  162, 430 
murder  in  fighting,  166 
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MUBDBB — continued. 
in  ooirection,  166 
whilst  doing  another  act,  167 

a  dangerous  act,  167 
of  offioers  of  justice,  167 
by  officers,  167 

states  of  mind  constituting  mnrder,  169 
attempt  to  mnrder,  168 

"  MuBDBAYiT  "  to  be  iisod  in  indictment  for  mnrder,  323 

MUTB, 

adyising  prisoner  to  stand,  91 
prisoner  standing,  360 

MuTiKT,  inciting  to,  61 

N. 

Name  of  prisoner  in  indictment,  326 

National  Chuboh,  offences  against,  75 

Nations,  offences  against  the  law  of,  42 

Naval  Disoiplins  Aot,  62,  64 

Nayioablb  :  v.  Riyeb. 

Navy, 

desertion  and  mutiny,  62 
offences  in,  64 

Nbolbot  to  pboyids,  &o., 

for  apprentices  or  seryants,  187 
Innatics,  187 

Nbglioenob, 

sometimes  amounts  to  malice,  14 
causing  manslaughter,  165 

Nbw  Tbial,  453 

when  granted,  453 
by  what  courts,  454 
how  obtained,  454 

Nbwsfapebs  and  Libbl,  112 

Night,  under  the  Larceny  Act,  240 

Nisi  Fbixjs,  commission  of,  293 

NoMiNis  Pbjbsumftio,  422 

NONOONFOBMITT,  75 

NoN  Compos  Mentis:  v.  Insanity. 
Not  Guilty  :  v.  Gbnebal  Issue. 
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552  DTDEZ. 

Note  :  v.  Bank. 

Noxious  Thing, 

administermg,  184 

with  intent  to  canBe  miflcarriage,  175 

NUIBANOB, 

common  or  public,  133 

contrasted  with  priyate  nmsance,  134 

when  gives  rise  to  ciyil  action,  134 

abatement,  134 

to  highways,  &o.,  135 

offensiye  trades,  &c.,  135 

houses  as,  135 

lotteries,  136 

miscellaneous,  136 

who  is  liable  for,  136 

NUUBSB  07  WiTNESSKB, 

two  in  treason,  63, 398 
two  in  peijury,  84, 899 

0- 
Oath, 

nature  of,  in  peijury,  81 
of  juror  in  felonies,  384 

in  misdemeanors,  884 
of  witness,  395 

Oaths,  false,  80 :  v.  Pebjubt. 

Oaths,  Unlawful  :  v.  Unlawtul. 

Oaths,  Voluntabt  :  v.  Voluhtabt. 

Oblitxbatino  Cbossinos  on  Ghsqubs,  253 

Obsoenb  Book,  Fbint,  &o.,  exposing  to  sale,  131 

Obstbuotino  Lawful  Abbbst,  &c.,  79 

ObTAININO  MONBTy  &C., 

by  means  of  forged  instrument,  261 

by  Ulee  pretences :  v.  False  Fbbtenoes. 

Offence, 

contrasted  with  crime,  7 

of  a  public  nature,  42 

against  the  law  of  nations,  42 

against  the  Goyemment  and  Soyereign,  46 

by  members  of  the  army  and  nayy,  64 

against  religion,  72 

against  public  justice,  76 
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Offknoe — continued, 
compounding,  94 
against  the  pnblio  peace,  102 
against  public  trade,  115 

against  public  morals,  health,  and  good  order,  129 
of  a  priyate  nature,  or  against  indiyiduals,  146 
why  regarded  as  crimes,  146 
against  the  person,  147 
against  the  property,  189 
prevention  of ,  277 :  v.  Pbevewtion. 

Offbkdbbs,  photographing,  282 :  v.  Habitual. 
Offiob, 

bribery  of  those  in,  87 

trafficking  in  public,  88 

Office,  setting  fire  to,  268 

Officbb,  Peace, 

allowing  escape,  76 

assaulted  in  execution  of  duty,  80, 186 

refusing  to  aid,  80 

killing  those  resisting,  &c.,  in  execution  of  duty,  160 

when  guilty  of  murder  or  manslaughter,  160 

larceny  by,  211 

embezzlement  by,  224 

executing  warrant,  809 

arrest  by,  811 

Offices,  Public, 
misconduct  of,  97 
malfeasance  of,  97 
nonfeasance  of,  98 
larceny  by,  211 
embezzlement  by,  224 

Onus  Pbobandi,  411 

Opinion  Evidence,  408 

Obdeb  fob  Monet,  &c., 
larceny  of,  194 
forging,  268 

Obdeb  of  Magistbatb,  forging,  264 
Obe,  larceny  of,  192 

OUTLAWBT, 

in  misdemeanors,  362 
in  felonies,  862 

2  0 
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OuTLAWBT — continued. 
consequences  of,  353 
reversal  of^  353 

OvEBT  Act, 

in  compassing,  dec,  death  of  Sovereign,  49 
in  treason  generally,  63 

OWNSBSHIP  OF  StOLKN  QoODS, 

how  described,  199 

indictment,  how  laid,  326 

of  deceased,  327 

of  married  woman,  327 

of  partner,  327 

of  company,  327 

of  comity  property,  327 

in  cases  of  bailment,  327 

consequences  of  incorrectly  laying,  327 

OxFOBD  Ukivebsity  Coubts,  303 

Oybb  and  Tebmineb, 
courts  of,  290 
oonmiission  of,  292 

Oystebs,  stealing,  dragging  for,  &c.,  197 


P. 


Pains  and  Penalties,  bill  of,  284 

Palmistbt,  74 

Panel  of  Jubobs,  376 

Pafeb, 

making,  &&,  in  imitation  of  Exchequer  bills,  259 

purchasing,  &c.,  such  paper,  259 

making,  &c.,  in  imitation  of  bank-notes,  260 

Pabdon, 

not  pleadable  to  an  impeachment,  285 
when  may  be  pleaded,  368 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Sovereign,  459 
when  the  Sovereign  cannot  pardon,  460 
how  given  and  construed,  460 
conditional,  460 :  v.  Lioenoe. 

Pabbnt,  killing  by,  in  defence  of  child,  153 

Pabis,  Declabation  of,  43,  n. 
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PabliambnTj 

high  court  of,  284 

in  legislatiye  capacity  proceeds  against  offenders  by  bills  of 

attainder,  or  of  pains  and  penalties,  284 
in  judicial  capacity,  by  impeachment  or  indictment,  284 
proceedings  on  impeachment^  285 

on  indictment,  286:  v.  Lord  High  Stewabd. 

Pabliahentabt  Elxotion, 
false  declarations  as  to,  86 
bribery,  treating,  undue  influence,  &o.,  at,  88 

Fabol  :  V.  Evidence. 

Pabtial  Insanity,  22 

Pabtioulab  Right  and  Wrong  Theobt  in  Insanitt,  23 

Pabtnbbs,  goods  of,  ownership  how  laid,  327 :  v.  Joint  Owneb. 

Pabtt  to  Suit,  contempt  of  court  by,  100 

Passengeb  :  v,  Bailway. 

Paupebis,  defence  and  prosecution  informd^  435 

Pawnbrokeb, 

receiying  stolen  property,  221 
compensation  to,  440 

Paykastbb,  forging  name  of,  254,  n. 

Peace,  commission  of  the,  298 

Peace,  keeping  the :  v.  Keeping. 

Peace  Ofhoeb  :  v,  Offioeb. 

Peace  :  v.  Public  Peace. 

Pedigbee,  proof  of,  417 

Peebs, 

house  o(  impeachment  before,  285 

indictment  before,  286 :  v,  Lobd  High  Stewabd. 

Peine  fobte  et  dube,  860 

Penal  Sebyitude, 

being  at  large  during  term  of,  78 

where  tried,  844 
as  a  punishment,  444 
place,  Ac,  444 
shortest  term,  445 

Penal  Statute,  time  limited  for  information  or  indictment  on, 
835:  V,  Infobmation. 

Penxtbation,  proof  of,  in  rape  will  suffice,  173 
Peb  Infobtunium,  homicide,  154 

2  o  2 
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Pbbsmptobt  Ghallemoe  :  v.  Ghallbkos. 

Pbbjxtbt, 

definition,  80 

punishments  of,  applied  to  other  fidse  oaths,  80 

fiilse  affirmations,  81 

nature  of  the  oath,  81 

it  must  be  taken  falsely,  wilfully,  and  absolutely,  82 

materiality  of  matter  sworn,  82 

the  oath  need  not  be  believed,  dko.,  83 

false  yerdiot,  &c.,  not  peijury,  83 

sufficient  to  prove  one  assignment,  84 

under  Vexatious  Indictments  Act,  84 

judge  may  direct  prosecution,  84 

two  witnesses  must  be  called,  84 

punishment,  85 

subornation  of,  85 

Perpetuation  of  TESTDfOMv,  425 

Pebson,  stealing  firom  the,  215 

Personation,  False, 

punished  at  common  law  as  a  cheat,  236 

closely  connected  with  forgery,  236 

of  seamen,  286 

of  soldiers,  236 

of  owners  of  stock,  Ac,  237 

to  obtain  property  generally,  237 

of  bail,  238 

of  voters,  238,  n. 

Pbttt  Sessional  Court,  477 

Petty  Treason,  now  regarded  simply  as  murder,  46,  n. 

Petty  Jury, 

contempt  of  court  by,  101 

who  are  liable  to  serve,  374 

who  exempt,  375 

list  prepared  by  sheriff,  375 

exemptions  after  service,  376 

fining  for  non-attendance,  377 

putting  into  the  box,  377 

challenge  (q.  v.),  377 

tales  in  case  of  insufficient  number,  381 

conduct  of,  382 

adjournment  of  trial,  382 

death,  illness,  &c.,  of,  382 


J 
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Petty  Jubt — continued. 
special  jury,  882 

jury  de  medietate  linguce,  d03,  383 
swearing  the  jury,  384 
view  of  locu8  in  quo,  436 ;  v.  Ekvbaobbt  ;  Ybbdiot. 

Fettt  Laboskt^  distuigaished  from  grand,  198 

Pbttt  Sbbsiobs  :  v.  Maoistbatb. 

Photoobaphino  Offendbbs,  282 

PHrsicAL  Compulsion,  an  exemption  from  criminal  responsibility,  29 

Pigeon  :  v.  Bird, 

Piles,  reoooying,  271 

PiBAOY,  42 

at  common  law,  42 
when  tried  in  England,  43 
nation  cannot  be  guilty  of,  43 
enemies  cannot  commit,  43 
by  statate,  44 
ptmishment,  44 

Plage  of  Offenoe,  when,  must  be  specially  stated  in  the  indict- 
ment, 328 

Place  of  Tbial,  341 
general  rule,  341 
exceptions,  341 
if  crime  committed  partly  in  one  county,  partly  in  another, 

343 
upon  journey,  343 
receivers,  where  tried,  344 
accessories,  344 
blow  followed  by  death,  344 
return  from  transportation,  &c.,  344 
offences  committed  abroad,  345 

in  detached  parts  of  coanties,  345 

Plant, 

larceny  of,  193 
destroying,  273 

Plates, 

making,  &o,,  to  forge  Exchequer  bills,  &c.,  259 
bank-notes,  260 

Pleading  :  v.  Pleas. 

Pleas,  364 

names  and  order  of,  364 
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Pleab  ^continued, 

how  many  may  be  resorted  to,  364 

to  the  jurisdiction,  365 

in  abatement,  366 

special  pleas  in  bar,  866 

judgment  thereon,  366 

autrefois  acquit,  367 

autrefois  convict,  368 

autrefois  attaint,  368 

pardon,  368 

general  issue  of  not  guilty,  369 

PuBAS  OF  THB  Cbown,  Origin  of  the  term,  6 
Pledge  bt  Faotob,  &c.,  of  Goods  intbusted,  228 
Plundebino  Wbecks,  211 
PoAOHiKO :  V.  Game. 

POOKET-PIOKIKO,  215 

Poison,  administering,  Ac,  184 

Police  Offiobb  :  v.  Offioeb. 

Police  Supebyision  :  v.  Supebyisiok. 

Polls,  challenge  to  the :  v.  Challenge. 

Pond,  malicious  injury  to,  272 

Posse  Comitatus,  104, 310 

Possession, 

haYing  counterfeit  coin  in,  68 
skins,  &c.,  of  deer,  196 
stolen  dogs,  197 

instruments,  &o.,  for  forging,  259:  v.  Becemt  Possession 
Taxing. 

Possession,  distinguished  from  property,  190 

Post  Office, 

larceny,  &c.,  in  relation  to,  216 
in  case  of  employes,  216 
of  any  person,  216 
property  laid  in  Postmaster-General,  217 
telegrams  regarded  as  post  letters,  217 
reoelYing,  &c.,  post  letters,  &c.,  220 
venue  in  robl  ery  of  mails,  &c.,  342 

Postponement  of  Tbial,  358 

Poundbbeagh,  79 
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POWBB  OF  AtTOBNBT, 

embezzlement  by  persons  introsted  with,  227, 228 

forgery  of,  252 

forgery  of  attestation  to,  253 

Pbactiob  (y,  the  various  titles). 
Arrest,  306 

by  warrant,  306 

without  warrant,  811 

upon  hue  and  cry,  814 

rewards  for  apprehension,  814 
Proceedings  before  the  Tnagistratf,  816 

examination,  816 

bail,  819 
Modes  of  prosecution,  824 

upon  previous  finding,  8Si4 

presentment,  824 

indictment,  825 

counts,  883 

joinder  of  defendants,  884 

time  limited  for  prosecution,  334 

information,  885 

coroner's  inquisition,  887 
Pla4ie  ofiricU,  341 
Grand  jury,  346 

the  charge,  846 

examination  before,  347 

Vexatious  Indictments  Act,  348 
Process,  350 

bench  warrant,  351 

outlawry,  352 
Certiorari,  355 
Time  of  trial,  858 

arraignment,  859 

standing  mute,  360 

confession,  362 
Pleas,  864 

to  jurisdiction,  865 

in  abatement,  866 

in  bar,  866 

autrefois  acquit,  867 

autrefois  convict,  368 

autrefois  attaint,  868 

pardon,  368 

the  general  issue,  369 
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Pbaotiob — conHnuod. 
Demurrer,  871 
Petty  jury,  ^4: 

smnmoning,  875 

fining  for  non-attendance,  877 

patting  in  box,  377 

challenging,  877 

tales,  SSI 

conduct  of^  &o.,  882 

illness,  death,  882 

special,  382 
Hearing,  884 

swearing  the  jury,  884 

giving  the  prisoner  in  chaige,  885 

address  and  examination  by  counsel,  885 

smnming-up,  888 

questions  by  prisoner,  a  fEuroe,  889 
Witneaaea,  890 

grounds  of  incompetency,  890 

tests  of  credibility,  896 

character  of,  897 

number  of,  898 

evidence  of  accomplices,  899 

attendance  of,  400 

expenses  of,  401 
Examination  of  witnesses,  404 

witnesses  out  of  court,  405 

examination-in-chiefy  406 

leading  questions,  406 

evidence  from  own  knowledge,  408 

of  experts,  &o.,  408 

refreshing  memory,  408 

contents  of  docxmients,  how  proved,  408 

witness  proving  hostile,  4G8 

cross-examination,  409 

re-examination,  410 

questions  through  the  judge,  410 

objections  to  questions,  410 
Evidence,  411 

burden  of  proof,  411 

what  must  be  proved,  412 

what  may  not  be  proved,  418 

evidence  of  other  offences,  413 
when  admitted,  414 
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Fbactigb — continued. 
Evidence — continued, 

as  to  character,  415 

best  OYidence  to  be  given,  416 

hearsay  no  evidence,  417 
when  admitted,  417 
depositions  of  ill  or  deceased  persons,  418 

confessioD,  418 

ciromnstantial  evidence,  420 

written  evidence,  423 

handwriting,  426 

differences  between  rules  of  civil  and  criminal  evidence, 
427 
Verdict,  428 

for  crime  not  charged  in  indictment,  429 

acquittal  or  conviction,  430 

second  indictment,  431 

proof  of  previous  conviction,  431 
Judgment,  433 

arrest  of,  433 
Incidents  of  tried,  435 

defence,  <Sto.,  in  furmd  pauperis,  435 

view  of  locus,  436 

adljonmment  of  trial,'436 

withdrawal  from  prosecution,  436 

restitution  of  goods,  437 
Punishment,  441 

death,  444 

penal  servitude,  444 

imprisonment,  445 

fine,  446 

hard  labour,  446 

whipping,  447 

solitary  confinement,  448 

police  supervision,  448 

recognizances  and  sureties,  449 

reformatory,  450 

industrial  school,  450 

forfeiture  of  office,  &c.,  451 

costs,  452 
Proceedings  after  tried,  453 

new  trial,  453 

reversal  of  judgment  by  writ  of  error,  454 

error  under  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Acts,  456 

Court  for  Crown  Cases  Reserved,  457 
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Practiob — cofititi  ued. 

Reprieve  and  pardon^  459 
ticket  of  leave,  461 
Eocecution,  463:  v.  Summabt  Conyiotions. 

PRiBMUNIBS,  70 

Pbeonanct  of  woman  sentenced  to  death,  459 

Pbebkntmekt,  324 

Prbsuhptionb  classified,  422 

Pbesumptivb  Eyidenob,  distingnifihed  from  direct,  420 :  v.  Cra- 

OUMSTAKTIAL. 

Pbbtemgbb  :  v,  Falsb  Fbetbnoes. 

Peetbntion  of  Gbime,  277 

by  giving  secnrity  (g.  v.),  277  - 
general  measures  for,  282 

Pbevioub  Conviction, 

evidence  of,  on  indictment  for  receiving,  219 

when  count  may  be  added  for,  833 

how  proved,  424,  431 

when  evidence  of,  may  be  given  before  subeequent  conviction, 

431,  432,  n. 
punishment  for  offences  after,  442 
in  simple  larceny,  442 
in  uttering  coin,  &c.,  443 

Pbincipal, 

distinguished  from  accessory,  34 

in  the  first  degree,  34 

in  the  second  degree,  34 

all  are  principals  in  treason,  39 

as  to  misdemeanor,  39 

Pbison  :  v.  Bbbagh. 

Pbiboneb, 

allowing  to  escape,  76 
aiding  to  escape,  77 
presence  of,  at  trial,  361 
interrogation  of,  391 

Pbivatb  Natubb,  offences  of  a,  146 

Pbivatbbbino  abolibhbd,  43,  n. 

Pbivilbobd  Communications, 
exempting  from  libel,  110 
between  solicitor  and  client,  394 

Privt  Seal,  forging,  252 
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Prooess,  350 

warrant  by  magistrate,  850 

bench  warrant,  851 

in  misdemeanors,  851 

in  felonies,  352 

outlawry,  852 

on  information,  853 
Pboolamation  under  Riot  Act,  104 

Pbocubation,  making,  accepting  bill,  &c.,  by,  for  other  person  with- 
out authority,  253,  n. 
Pbofakation  of  the  Sabbath,  75 

PfiOFANE  SWEABINO,  74 

Pbomissobt  Note, 

larceny  of,  194 

forging,  253 
Pbopebtt,  distinguished  from  possession,  190 :  v.  Goods  ;  Owner- 
ship. 

Pbobecutions, 
modes  of,  824 
director  of  public,  839 

Fboyooation,  reducing  homicide  to  manslaughter,  163 

Public  Buildings,  setting  fire  to,  264 

Public  Company  :  v.  Company. 

Public  Health,  morals,  &c.,  offences  against,  129 

Public-house,  offences  by  keeper  of,  eg.,  lodging  thieves,  221 

Public  Justice,  offences  against,  76 

Public  Nature,  offences  of  a,  42 

Public  Office,  Officer  :  v.  Office  ;  Officer. 

PuBUO  Peace,  offences  against,  102 

Public  Prosecutions,  director  of,  839 

Public  Stores,  unlawful  dealings  with,  62 

Publio  Trade,  offences  against,  115 

Public  Worship, 

disturbing,  &c.,  74 

riotous  or  indecent  behaviour  in,  74 
Publication  of  Libel,  111 
Punishment, 

general  nature  of,  1 

the  test  whether  a  proceeding  is  civil  or  criminal,  4 

minimum  punishments  abolished,  441 

wide  limits  in  some  crimes,  441 
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Punishment — con  tinued. 
for  felonies,  441 

affcer  pieyious  conTiction,  442 
for  misdemeanor,  442 
for  larceny  after  previous  oonyiction,  442 
for  uttering,  &c,,  coin  after  previous  oonviction,  443 
several  terms,  either  concurrent  or  continuous,  443 
punishments  enumerated,  443 
death,  444 
penal  servitude,  444 
imprisonment,  445 
fine,  446 
hard  labour,  446 
whipping,  447 
solitary  confinement,  448 
police  supervision,  448 
recognizances  and  sureties,  449 
reformatory,  450 
industrial  school,  450 
forfeiture  of  property  abolished,  451 

of  office,  451 
property  of  felon  taken  care  of,  452 
costs  by  prisoner,  452 
may  be  mitigated  by  Court  of  Sununary  Jurisdiction,  465 

PuBCHASiBOF  STOLEN  GooDS,  right  of  owner  preferred  to  innocent, 
437 


QUAKSB, 

fiftlse  affirmation  by,  81 
affirmation  by,  895 

QuABREL,  killing  in  sudden,  163 

QuABTEB  Sessions  fob  the  Gountt,  297 
time  of  holding,  297 
adjournment,  297 
who  compose  the  court,  298 
jurisdiction,  298 
crimes  not  triable  at,  298 
appeals  against  summary  convictions,  300 
review  of  proceedings,  300 
Middlesex,  300 
bail  by,  322 
appeal  from,  456 :  v,  Bobouoh  Sessions. 
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QCAY, 

gtealing  from,  211 
destroying,  271 

QUBEN, 

compassing  the  death  of,  49 

attempt  to  injure  or  alarm,  54 :  ik  Soybbuon. 

Qubsn's  Bench  Division,  288 
Crown  side  and  Flea  side,  288 
original  jurisdiction,  288 
transferred  jurisdiction,  289 
mode  of  trial,  290 
may  order  trial  at  0.  G.  C,  290 
supersedes  other  courts,  290 
baU  by,  821 

Quxbn'b  Evidxncx,  863 

Qui  tam,  835,  n. 

QuoBiTU,  justices  of  the,  298,  n. 


Rabbits  :  v.  Game. 

Railway, 

offences  endangering  on,  185 
setting  fire  to  buildings,  268 
malicious  injury  to  train,  271 

to  telegraphs,  272 
offences  committed  on,  where  tried,  343 

Rape,  172 

who  cannot  be  convicted  of,  172 

essentials  of  the  crime,  172 

credibility  of  testimony  of  the  woman,  173 

Raputf,  must  be  used  in  indictment  for  rape,  828 

Real  Pbopebtt,  at  common  law  not  the  subject  of  larceny,  191 

Reoeift,  forging,  253 

Reoeivino  Stolen  Goods,  218 

when  a  felony,  when  a  misdemeanor,  218 

if  felony,  offender  tried  as  accessory,  or  as  committer  of  a  dis^ 

tinot  felony,  218 
evidence,  219 
guilty  knowledge,  219 

evidence  of  previous  conviction,  219,  283,  415 
post  letters,  &c.,  220 
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RsoEiYiNO  Stolen  Goods— contintted. 
pTiniBhmeiit,  220 

verdict  of  larceny  or  of  receiTing,  220 
oDj  nnmber  of  receivers  may  be  tried  for  substantive  felonies, 

221 
pawnbrokers,  221 

connt  for  larceny  may  be  added,  220,  332 
where  tried,  344 

evidence  of  having  had  possession,  or  of  previous  conviction, 
414 

Regent  Possession,  222 

Eeooonizanoe, 
nature  of,  277 
for  keeping  the  peace,  278 
for  good  behaviour,  278 
forfeiture  or  estreat,  278 
of  witness  to  appear  at  trial,  317 
in  case  of  those  convicted  of  crimes  under  the  Consolidated 

Acts,  449 
delivery  to  court,  323 

Beoommkndation  to  Msbot,  431 

Eeoobdeb 

of  London,  at  G.  G.  G.,  296 
judge  at  borough  sessions,  302 

Rboobd, 

courts  of,  98,  n. 

criminal  dealings  with,  96 

stealing,  injuring,  obliterating,  &c.,  195 

forging,  &c.,  253 

how  proved,  423 

Re-examination,  410 :  v.  Examination. 

Refobmatobt,  450 

Refbbshino  the  Memoby,  408 

Reoisteb, 

of  births,  marriages,  deaths,  false  declarations  as  to,  86 

forging,  false  entry,  &c.,  254 

of  deeds,  forging  certificate  relating  to,  254 

Religion, 

offences  against,  72 

want  of,  does  not  now  render  incompetent  to  give  evidence,  394 

Religious  Imfostobb,  74 
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BsMAND,  of  accused  by  magistrate,  317 
Repuoation  to  Flka,  S66 
RsFLT,  right  of,  by  oooosel  for  prosecution,  386 
BsPBiBTs,  459 

Bksoub,  79 

distinguished  from  escape,  &c,  76 

of  person  committed  for,  or  convicted  of,  murder,  79 

of  offender  sentenced  to  penal  servitude,  79 

EESIRyOIB, 

destroying  works,  271 
damaging  dams,  &c.,  272 

Ek8  GiSTiB,  hearsay  admitted  as  eyidencc  if  part  of,  418 
Rbsidbngb,  in  burglary,  241 
Rbsponsibilitt,  exemptions  from  criminal,  19 

Restitution, 

in  fixrcible  entry  and  detainer,  114 
of  goods  under  the  Lftreeny  Act,  437 

Returning  from  Penal  Seeyitude  :  v.  Pevai.  Skeyitudb. 

Reyebsal  of  Judgment,  452 :  v.  Writ  of  Error. 

Reward  to  Witness,  814 

Reward, 

taking,  for  helping  to  property  stolen,  &c.,  95 
advertising  for  return  of  such  property,  95 
for  helping  to  recover  stolen  dog^  197 

Right,  claim  of,  no  larceny  where  there  is,  199, 206 

Ring-dropping,  201 

Riot,  102 

killing  by  officers  justifiable,  150 

Riot  Aot,  104 

River,  nuisance  to,  135 
destroying  works,  271 

ROBBEBT, 

on  high  seas  is  piracy,  43 

definition,  212,  249 

gist  is  the  force  or  bodily  fear,  212 

possession  of  the  property  must  be  obtained,  213 

taking  must  be  from  the  person,  or  in  the  presence,  214 

against  the  will,  214 
punishment,  214 
assault  with  intent  to  rob,  215 
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ROBBEBT — continued, 

verdict  of  assault  with,  &c.,  on  indictment  for  robbery,  and 
vice  verm,  1215 

EoouE  Ain>  Vagabond,  189 
Rout,  102 

S. 
Sabbath,  profemation  of,  75 

SAdBILBGK,  246 

Sailor  :  v.  Nayt  ;  Sbaman. 

Sale  or  Food  and  Dbuob  Act,  1875.  .137 

Sanotions, 

attendant  on  civil  injniies  and  on  criiues,  1 

of  the  criminal  law  ennmerated,  448 
Sayings  Bank,  appropriation  of  money  by  officers,  231 
Soisnteb  :  V,  GuiLTT  Enowledgb. 
Sea,  sending  nnseaworthy  ship  to,  140 
Sea-wall,  damaging,  270 

Seal, 

forging  great,  252 
forging  privy,  252 

Seaman, 

forcing  on  shore^  186 
leaving  behind,  &c.,  186 
Mse  personation  of,  286 

Search, 

for  game,  144 

for  stolen  property,  288 

Search  Warrant,  810 

Second  Indictment,  481 

Seoondart  Evidence,  416 

Second-hand  Evidence  :  v.  Hearsay. 

Security, 

giving,  277 

of  what  it  consists,  277 

nature  of  the  recognizance,  277 

forfeiture,  278 

by  whom  and  of  whom  demanded,  278 

proceedings  if  granted  by  justices  out  of  sessions,  279 

at  sessions,  279 
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Sbcusity — continued. 

for  keeping  the  peace  (q.  v,),  280 
for  good  behaviour  (q,  v.),  280 

Seouritt,  Yaluablb  :  v.  Valuablb  Seoitbity. 

SS  DBrENDENDO, 

homicide,  152, 153 

distinguished  from  manslanghter,  154, 164 

Sedition,  56 

what  constitutes  seditious  libels  or  words,  56 
truth  of,  no  defence,  57 

Self-defenob  :  v,  Ss  Defsndekdo. 

Seluno  counterfeit  coin  at  lower  value,  67 

Sending  Thbbatenino  Lettebs  :  v.  Threatening. 

Sending  unseaworthy  ship  to  sea,  140 

SbNTBNOB  :  V,  JUDOMBNT. 

Separation,  judicial,  after  assault,  181 
Separatists  :  v.  Quakers. 

Servant, 

assault  on,  189 

authority  of,  to  part  with  property  or  possession,  201 

having  oversight  of  goods,  master  still  in  possession,  208 

taking  master's  com,  &c.,  207 

larceny  by,  209 

proof  of  employment  as,  in  embezzlement,  224 

Sessions:  v. Bobough  Sbsbions ;  Quabter  Sessions. 

Setting  Fibb  :  v,  Abson. 

Settlement,  Aot  of,  two  forms  of  treason  violating  provisions  of, 
52 

Sevebance, 

turning  real  into  personal  property,  191 
must  take  place,  to  constitute  asportation,  205 

Sheep  Stealing,  199 

killing,  maiming,  &c.,  272 

Shebiff, 

contempt  of  court  by,  99 
arrest  by,  811 

Shebiff's  Toubn,  304,  n. 

Ship, 

forfeiture  of,  for  offence  against  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  60 
sending  to  sea  in  unseaworthy  state,  140 

2p 
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Ship — continued, 

stealing  from  Tessel  in  harbour  or  on  riyer  or  canai^  211 
stealing  from  yessel  in  'distress  or  wrecked,  211 
setting  fire  to,  casting  away,  destroying,  265 

attempt,  266 
setting  fire  to  vessel  of  war,  266 

to  vessel  in  docks  of  port  of  London,  266 
damaging  vessel  by  explosion,  270 

otherwise,  270 
endangering,  270 

Shipbuildiko,  Illboal  :  v,  Fobxion  Enlistmsnt  Act 

Shipwbxok  :  v.  Wrbox. 

Shootino, 

at  revenne  vessels  or  officers,  116 
at  any  person  with  intent,  &c.,  182 

Shop, 

breaking  into,  246 
setting  fire  to,  268 

Sign  Marual,  forging,  252 

Signal, 

tampering  with,  with  intent  to  endanger  vessel,  270 
interfering  with  railway,  271 

Silk, 

larceny  of,  in  process  of  manufEusture,  210 
injnry  to  manufoctnres  or  maohines,  269 

Sdoutsb,  870 

Sdcpls  Lasobnt  distinguished  from  compound,  189 :  v.  Labcknt. 

Slandbb,  indictable,  101 

Slavis,  offences  as  to,  45 

Sluioxs,  destroying  or  opening,  271 

Smugolino,  115 

forfeitures  and  penalties,  115 

three  or  more  armed  for  purpose  of,  115 

shooting  at  revenue  vessels  or  officers,  116 

more  than  five  armed,  or  with  prohibited  goods,  116 

assaulting  officers,  116 

making  signals  to  smuggling  vessels,  116 

search  for  smuggled  goods,  117 

time  limited  for  prosecution,  884 

SodXTixs,  UNLAwruL :  V.  Unlawful. 

SonoMT :  V.  Unnatubal  Cbimb. 
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SoiiDixB,  false  personation  of,  236:  v,  Abmt. 

SOLIOITOB, 

embezzlement  by,  227 

when  incompetent  to  give  eyidence  against  client,  394 

SOLITABT  GOITFINEMSNT,  448 
SOYEBSION, 

incapable  of  committing  crime,  31 
offences  against,  46 
'  compassing,  or  imagining  the  death  of,  49 
levying  war  against,  60 

compassing,  &c.,  death,  destmction,  harm,  &e.y  62 
compassing  to  depose,  &c.,  66 
yarions  contempts,  and  high  misdemeanors  against,  70 

"  Spkakino  with  the  Pboskoutob,"  96 

Spxoial  Ck)]fMi6SiON,  293 

Special  Jubt,  382 

Spbcial  Flba  :  v.  Plba. 

Spbikg-oun,  setting,  144 

Stabbing  :  v.  Wounding. 

Stable,  setting  fire  to,  268 

Stack,  setting  fire  to,  264 

Stamps,  forging  Inland  Beyenne,  264 

Standing  Mute  :  v.  Mute. 

Stabying,  homicide  by,  169 

Statement  of  Indictment,  326 
as  to  name,  326 
ownership,  326 
time,  327 
place,  328 
facts,  &c.,  328 

Station,  setting  fire  to,  263 

Statues,  destroying,  Ac,  274 

Statute, 

crimes  by,  6 

when  makes  an  act  an  indictable  crime,  7, 326 

how  proved,  423 

Stealing,  Childbbn,  178 :  v.  Laboent. 

Stewabd,  Lobd  High  :  v,  Lobd  High  Stewabd. 

Stock, 

false  personation  of  owners  of,  237 
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Stock — con  tinued. 

forging  transfer  of,  252 

forging  stock  certificates  for  payment  of  interest  of  national 
debt,  254 

Stolen  Fbopkbtt,  Rsoeiyino  :  v.  Rkcsitino  ;  Sxaboh. 
restitution  of:  v.  Restitution. 

Stores  :  v.  Fublio  Stores. 

Strangle,  attempt  to,  with  intent,  &c.,  183 

Straw,  setting  fire  to,  264 

Subornation  of  Perjury,  85 

SUBP(BNA,  400 

consequence  of  not  obeying,  400 

Subpoena  Duoes  Tecum,  400 

Suffocate,  attempt  to,  with  intent,  &c.,  183 

Suicide,  155 

advising  to  commit,  156 
consequences,  156 
attempt  to  commit,  157 

SuiNO  in  name  of  fictitious  plaintiff,  92 

Summary  Conyictionb,  464 

jurisdiction,  &c.,  of  magistrates,  464 

is  local,  466 

how  many  required,  466 

cases  beyond  jurisdiction,  466 
power  of  mitigating  punishment,  465 
effect  of  court's  judgment,  466 
right  to  trial  by  jury,  467 

classification  of  offences  dealt  with  summarily,  467 
offences  by  children,  468 

young  persons,  469 

adults,  479 
common  assaults  and  batteries,  180, 471 
larcenies  not  indictable,  472 
small  wilful  iiguries,  478 
offences  relating  to  game,  474 
proceedings,  474 
the  information,  474 
summons,  475 
warrant,  475 

examination  in  absenoe  of  accused,  476 
the  hearing,  476 
"open  court,"  477 
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SuxuABT  Convictions — continued, 
"  petty  sessional  court,"  477 
one  party  not  appearing,  477 
adjournment,  478 
proceedings  at  hearing,  478 
conviction  or  dismissal,  478 
judgment,  479 
enforcing  fines,  479 
distress,  479 
costs,  481 
appeal,  481 

to  quarter  sessions,  900, 481 

under  the  Summary  Jurisdiction  Act,  1879 .. 482 

case  stated  to  superior  court,  484 

on  point  of  law,  484 
irregular  commitment,  485 

removal  to  Queen's  Bench  Division  by  certiorari,  485 
proceedings  against  magistrates,  485 
simunary  jurisdiction  depends  entirely  on  statute,  485 

summinchup  of  thb  ju]>oe,  388 

Stjhmons, 

forgery  of,  254 

issue  of,  807 

oontentA  of,  309 

form  of,  309,  n. 

to  person  charged  with  summary  o£fence,  475 

to  secure  attendance  of  witness,  476 

Sunday  :  v,  Sabbais. 

Supervision  of  Polios,  283, 448 

SuppLioAviT,  writ  of,  278 

SUFBBMB  GOUBT  OF  JUDICATUBE  AOT, 

judges  at  assizes  under,  293,  n. 
appeal  under,  456 

SuEBTiBS :  V.  Bail  ;  Beooonizanob. 
SuBBBY,  commission,  <&c.,  for,  291 

Suspicion, 

arrest  by  constable  on,  311 
by  private  person,  313 

"  SWBABINO  THB  PeACB,"  280 

SwBABiNO,  profane,  74 
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T. 

Tajqko, 

wilfully  wrongful,  199 

actual,  199 

constructiye,  200 

what  amoonts  to,  205 

lucri  causa,  207 

in  robbery,  213 :  v.  Laboknt. 

Tales  de  Ciboui[btantibu8,  381 

Telegraph, 

Btealing,  &e^  messages,  217 

disclosing  or  intercepting  messages,  217 

injury  to,  272 

Teitakt, 

larceny  by,  209 
demolishing  bnildings,  269 

Tenaitt  in  Common,  larceny  by,  204 

Theft,  proposed  definition  of,  189,  249 :  v,  Laroent. 

Theft  Bote,  94 

Thseatenino  Letter, 

sending,  to  bum,  kill,  &c.,  106 

to  murder,  106 
with  intent  to  extort  money,  &c.,  106 
accusing  of  crime,  in  order  to  extort,  106 

Threats, 

in  order  to  extort  money,  106 
in  order  to  procure  execution  of  deed,  &c.,  107 
to  publish  libel  in  order  to  extort,  114 
stealing  in  dwelling-house  with,  247 

Ticket  of  Leave  :  v.  Licence. 

Time, 

when  of  essence  of  crime,  327 

limited  for  prosecution  in  certain  cases,  334 

of  trial,  358 

Title-deeds,  at  common  law  not  subjects  of  larceny,  191 

Tools, 

making  coining,  69 
conveying  out  of  Mint,  69 
search  for,  and  seizure  of,  69 

Torts  contrasted  with  Crimes,  2 
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Tbadx, 

offenoes  against  public,  115 

unlawfal  interferenoe  with,  by  combinations,  &c.,  121 

trade  union,  122 

acts  criminally  punishable,  122 

proceedings  by  indictment  or  stunmary  conviction  at  option  of 

offender,  123 
assault  to  obstruct  sale  of  grain,  &c.,  124 

Tbadbs,  offensive  or  dangerous,  are  nuisances,  135 

Tbadx-mabks, 

counterfeiting  and  falsely  applying,  120, 255 
selling  goods  with  forged,  121 

Tbadx  Union,  not  to  render  liable  to  prosecution  for  conspiracy, 
merely  because  in  restraint  of  trade,  122 :  v.  Tbabk. 

Tbainino,  illegal :  v.  Daillino. 

Tbansfxb  of  Land  Aot,  1875,  offences  against,  255,  261 

Tbanspobtahoh  :  v.  Penal  Sbbyitudx. 

Tbxason, 

why  termed  "  high,"  46,  n. 

popular  conception  of,  46 

classification  of  acts  of,  47 

history  of  the  law  of,  47 

the  statute  25  £dw.  3 .. 47 

gist  of  the  offence  altered,  48 

compassing,  &c.,  death  of  Sovereign,  &o,,  49 

violating  King's  wife,  <&c.,  49 

levying  war,  50 

adhering  to  Sovereign's  enemies,  50 

slaying  the  Chancellor,  &o.,  51 

counterfeiting  the  Great  Seal  and  coinage  offences  no  longer 

treason,  51 
additions  to  the  list  of  acts  which  are,  51 
time  limited  for  prosecution,  52, 835 

prisoner  may  have  copy  of  indictment  and  list  of  witnesses,  52 
the  overt  act,  53 
prisoner's  defence,  53 
punishment,  53 
evidence  of  other  acts  may  be  given,  414 

Tbxason,  Mibpbision  ov  :  v.  Mibpbision. 

Tbxason-fxlont,  55 

Tbxasubx  Tbovx,  concealment  of,  70 

Tbxatino  at  Elxotions,  90 
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Tbeks, 

larceny  of,  192 
setting  fire  to,  264 
damaging,  <&c,  273 

Trespass,  larceny  distinguished  from,  206 

Tbial, 

offences  interfering  with  free  administration  of  justice  at  91 

place  of,  841 

time  of,  358 

modes  of,  373 :  v,  P&aotiob. 

Tbiebs,  in  case  of  challenge  of  jurors,  380 
Trustee,  embezzlement  by,  229 
Truth 

of  seditious  libel,  no  extenuation,  57 

of  defamatory  libel,  108 
Turnpike,  destroying  gates,  bars,  <&c.,  271 


U. 

Undue  Influbnoe  at  Elections,  90 

Uniybrsitt  Courts,  303 

Unlawful  Assehbuss,  102 

Unlawful  Combination  :  v.  Trade;  Unlawful  Sooieties. 

Unlawful  Oaths,  57 
voluntary  oaths,  85 

Unlawful  Sooieties,  58 

Unnatural  Offenob,  175 

attempt,  175 

assault  with  intent,  175 

Unseawobtht  Ships,  sending  to  sea,  140 

Uttbbino  Counterfeit  Coin,  68 

Uttering, 

in  forgery,  258 

the  guilty  knowledge,  259 

V. 

Yaoranoy,  138 

Valuable  Seourttt, 

stealing,  destroying,  obliterating,  &c.,  193 

the  term  defined,  193 

inducing  person  by  fraud  to  execute,  236 
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Value  of  thing  stolen,  ld8 

Yabiakoe  between  Tndictmbnt  and  Eyidhnob,  82^ 

Yeoetable  :  v.  Plant. 

Yehiole  :  V.  Dbiyino. 

Venire  Facias  ad  Respondendum,  851 

Yenue,  328 :  v.  Flaok. 

Yebdiot,  428 

bow  aniyed  at  and  given,  428 

general,  partial,  or  special,  428 

in  case  of  co-defendants,  429 

of  attempt  on  indictment  for  c<»nplete  crime,  429 

for  crime  other  than  that  charged,  429 

objections  to,  480 

of  acquittal,  what  it  implies,  480 

of  guUty,  481 

after  preyions  conviction,  431 

Vessel  :  v.  Ship. 

Vexatious  Indiotments  Act,  848 

Viaducts,  destroying,  &c.,  271 

Vice-Chancellob's  Ck>UBT  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  303 

View  of  Frank-pledge,  804,  n. 

View  of  Locus  in  Quo  bt  Jury,  486 

Violation  of  King's  Wife,  &c.,  49 

Violence,  in  robbery,  213 

Voluntary  Oaths,  86 


W. 

Wall, 

destroying,  271 
damaging  sea  or  river,  270 

War,  levying  against  the  Sovereign,  50 

War,  Prisoner  of,  aiding  to  escape,  77 

Warehouse, 

breaking  into,  246 
setting  fire  to,  263 

Warrant, 

larceny  of,  194 
forging,  258, 254 
definition,  306 

2  Q 
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WABSANT—conftnti^i. 
by  whom  granted,  806 
when  issued,  907 

if  indiotment  has  been  found,  807,  850 
if  accused  is  in  custody,  308 
construction  of,  808 
form  of;  809,  n. 
backing,  809 
executing,  809 

general  warrants,  illegal,  810 
search  warrants,  810 
bench  warrant,  851 

in  case  of  person  charged  with  summary  offonoe,  475 
to  compel  attendance  of  witness,  476 

Watbb,  Dipbiyino  of,  by  wilfully  breaking  contract  of  service,  128 

Way  :  v  Highwat. 

WxiGHiB  AND  MxASUBBS,  false,  288, 289,  n.,  804 

Whabf, 

stealing  from,  211 
destroying,  271 

Wexpfing,  441 

when  not  criminally  responsible,  29 
as  accessory  after  the  flEust,  88 
cannot  steal  property  of  husband,  204 
goods  of,  ownership  how  laid,  827 

cannot  be  witness  against  her  husband,  except  in  a  few  cases, 
892 

Wilful  Injxtbt  :  v.  Mauoious  Injuby. 

Will, 

stealing,  destroying,  &o.,  194 
forging,  258 

Will, 

an  essential  of  a  crime,  12 

contrasted  with  intention,  12 

absence  of,  exempts  from  criminal  responsibility,  19 

Wintbb  Assizes,  291 

WiTOHOBAFT,  74 

WrrHDBAWAL  FEOM  Pbosboxttion,  436 

Witness, 

offences  with  regard  to,  91, 401 
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WiTNBSS — continued. 

oontempt  of  conrt  by,  100 

before  magistrates,  316 

binding  oyer  to  appear  at  trial,  317 

examination  by  grand  jnry,  347 

gronnds  of  incompetency  fewer  now  than  formerly,  390 

forms  of  incompetency,  390 

incompetency  of  accused,  391 

of  accused's  consort,  392 

on  account  of  insanity,  393 

of  infancy,  893 

of  relation  of  l^al  adviser,  894 

of  want  of  religious  belief,  894 
objection  to  competency,  when  made,  395 
credibility  of,  396 
knowledge  of,  396 
disinterestedness  of,  896 
yeracity  of,  396 
general  character  of,  897 

what  questions  witness  may  refuse  to  answer,  397, 420 
number  o^  398 
accomplices  as,  899 
attendance  of,  how  secured,  400 
production  of  documents  by,  400 
consequences  of  failure  to  appear,  400 
attendance  of  witness,  who  is  in  custody,  400 
privilege  firom  arrest,  401 
expenses  of,  401 

ordering  out  of  court,  405 :  v.  Examination. 
when  a  defendant  or  his  consort  may  be  witness,  427,  n. 
Women  :  v.  Gibls. 
Wood,  setting  fire  to,  264 :  v.  Fixtures. 

WOOLLBN, 

larceny  of,  goods  in  process  of  manufacture,  210 
injury  to  manufactures  or  machinery,  269 

WoBDS,  technical,  when  to  be  used  in  indictment,  328 

WOBKMBN  :  V.  T&ADV. 

Works  ov  Art,  destroying,  &c.,  274 

Worship  :  v.  Public  Worship. 

Wounding,  182 
animals,  272 

Wreok, 

assault  upon  those  engaged  in  preservation  of,  186 
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Wbbgk — continued, 

impeding  escape  from,  186 
stealing  from,  211 
destroying,  270 

Wbit  of  Ebbor,  454 
when  it  lies,  455 
how  obtained,  455 
judgment  affirmed  or  rerersed,  455 

WaiTiNa, 

how  proved,  408 

best  eyidenoe  as  to,  416 

rules  as  to  eyidenoe  of,  423 :  v.  Etidsnob. 
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Catalogue!  and  Satimatef  FurniBhed,  and  Ordera  Promptly  Sxeeutedi 


Note. — To  avoid  confusing  our  firm  with  any  of  a  similar  name^ 
we  beg  to  notify  that  we  have  no  connexion  whatever  with  any 
other  house  of  business,  and  we  respectfully  request  that  Corre^ 
spondents  will  take  special  care  to  direct  all  communications  to 
the  above  names  and  address. 
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ADMINISTRATORS— 

Walker 6 

ADMIRALTY  LAW— 

Tones 14 

Kay       .     , 17 

Smith 23 

AGRICULTURAL  HOLDINGS— 
Brown 26 

ARTICLED  CLERKS— 
See  STUDENTS. 

ARTIZANS    AND    LABOURERS' 
DWELLINGS— 

Lloyd 13 

ASSAULTS— 

5"« MAGISTERIAL  LAW. 

BALLOT  ACT— 

Bushby 33 

BANKRUPTCY— 

Baldwin 15 

Ringwood 15 

Roche  and  Hazlitt 9 

BAR  EXAMINATION  JOURNAL    39 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 40 

BILLS  OF  LADING— 

Kay 17 

BILLS  OF  SALE— 

Baldwin 15 

Ringwood 15 

Roche  and  Hazliti 9 

BtRTHS  AND  DEATHS  REGIS- 
TRATION— 
Flaxman     .......     41 

See  PRIVATE  INTERNATIONAL 
LAW. 

CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT— 

Copinger 42 

CARRIERS— 

See  RAILWAY  LAW. 
„  SHIPMASTERS. 

CHANCERY  DIVISION,  Practice  of— 
Brown's  Edition  of  Snell  ...  22 
Griffith  and  I«oveIand      ...      6 

Indermaur 25 

Williams 7 

And  See  EQUITY. 

CHARITABLE  TRUSTS— 

Cooke .10 

Whiteford 20 

CHURCH  AND  CLERGY- 

Brice 8 

CIVIL  LAW— 

See  ROMAN  LAW. 

CODES— Argles 02 

COLLISIONS  AT  SEA— Kay  ,     .     17 

COLONIAL  LAW— 

Cape  Colony 38 

Forsyth 14 

New  Zealand  Jurist 18 

New  Zealand  Statutes       ...     18 
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COMMON  LAW— 

Indermaur  .......    24 

COMMON  PLEAS  DIVISION,  Practice 
of— 

Griffith  and  Loveland  ....  6 

Indermaur 25 

COMPANIES  LAW— 

Brice 16 

Buckley .  17 

Reilly's  Reports 29 

Smith 39 

Watts 47 

See  MAGISTERIAL  LAW. 

COMPENSATION— 

Browne . 19 

Llo)rd 13 

COMPULSORY  PURCHASE— 

Browne .     ,     « 19 

CONSTABLES— 

5Wf  POLICE  GUIDE. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW  AND 
HISTORY— 

Forsyth 14 

Taswell-Langmead     ....     21 
Thomas       .......     28 

CONTRACTS— 

Kay 17 

CONVEYANCING,  Practice  of— 

Copinger  (Title  Deeds)    ...     45 

CONVEYANCING,  Precedents  in— 
Copinger's  Index  to   .     .      .     .40 

CONVEYANCING,  Principles  of— 

Deane 23 

COPYRIGHT— 

Copinger 4c 

CORPORATIONS— 

Brice 16 

Browne ........     19 

COSTS,  Crown  Office- 
Short     8 

COVENANTS  FOR  TITLE— 

Copinger 45 

CREW  OF  A  SHIP— 

Kay 17 

CRIMINAL  LAW— 

Copinger 42 

Harris .27 

See  MAGISTERIAL  LAW. 

CROWN  LAW— 

Forsyth 14 

Hall 30 

Kclyng  . 35 

Taswell-Langmead      ....     21 
Thomas       .     .     t     .     .     .     .     38 

CROWN  PRACTICE— 

Comer •••10 

CUSTOM  AND  USAGE— 

Browne  •••••.•.19 
Mayne 38 
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CUSTOMS—  PACK 

S^  MAGISTERIAL  LAW. 
DAMAGES— 

Mayne 31  > 

DECREES  AND  ORDERS— 

Pemberton 41  I 

DICTIONARIES—  I 

Brown    .     .     .     .     .     .     .     .     26  1 

DIGESTS— 

Law  Magazine  Quarterly  Digest  .     37  ! 

Indian  Jurist 38 

Menzies*  Digest  of  Cape  Reports     38 
DISCOVERY  AND  INTERROGA- 
TORIES— 

Griffith  and  Loveland*s  Edition  of 
the  Judicature  Acts  ....       6 
DIVORCE— Harrison      ....     23 

DOMICII^ 

See  PRIVATE  INTERNATIONAL 
LAW. 

DUTCH  LAW 38 

ECCLESIASTICAL  LAW— 

Brice 8 

Smith 23 

EDUCATION  ACTS— 

See  MAGISTERIAL  LAW. 

ELECTION  LAW  &  PETITIONS— 

Bushby 33 

Hardcastle 33 

0*Malley  and  Hardcastle .     .     •     33 

EQUITY— 

Choyce  Cases 35 

Pemberton 32  and  41 

Snell 22 

Williams 7 

EVIDENCE— 

.&<f  USAGES  AND  CUSTOMS. 

EXAMINATION  OF  STUDENTS— 
Bar  Examination  Journal       .     .     39 
Indermaur 24  and  25 

EXECUTORS— 

Walker 6 

EXCHEQUER  DIVISION,  Practice  of— 
Griffith  and  Loveland  ....  6 
Indermaur 25 

EXTRADITION— 

^larKe   ...••.*•     44 
See  MAGISTERIAL  LAW. 

FACTORIES— 

See  MAGISTERIAL  LAW. 

FISHERIES— 

See  MAGISTERIAL  LAW. 

FIXTURES- 

Brown 26 

FOREIGN  LAW— 

Argles   ........     32 

Dutch  Law 38 

Foote 36 

Harris 47 

FORGERY— 

See  MAGISTERIAL  LAW. 

FRAUDULENT  CONVEYANCES— 
May 26 


GAIUS  INSTITUTES—  face 

Harris 20 

GAME  LAWS— 

See  MAGISTERIAL  LAW. 

HACKNEY  CARRIAGES— 
See  MAGISTERIAL  LAW. 

HINDU  LAW— 

Coghlan 28 

Cunningham     ....    38  and  42 

Mayne 38 

Michell 44 

HISTORY— 

Braithwaite 41 

Taswell-Langmead      ....     21 

HYPOTHECATION— 

Kay 17 

INDEX  TO  PRECEDENTS— 

Copinger 40 

INDIA— 

See  HINDU  LAW. 

INFANTS— 

Simpson      .......     43 

INJUNCTIONS— 

Joyce II 

INSTITUTE  OF  THE  LAW— 

Brown's  Law  Dictionary  ...     26 

INTERNATIONAL  LAW— 

Clarke 44 

Foote 36 

Law  Magazine 37 

INTERROGATORIES  AND  DIS- 
COVERY— 
Griffith  and  Loveland's  Edition  of 
the  Judicature  Acts  ....      6 

INTOXICATING  LIQUORS— 
See  MAGISTERIAL  LAW. 

JOINT  STOCK  COMPANIES— 
See  COMPANIES. 

JUDGMENTS  AND  ORDERS— 

Pemberton  .     .     .     .     ,     .     .41 

JUDICATURE  ACTS— 

Cunningham  and  Mattinson  .     .       7 

Griffith 6 

Indermaur 25 

Kelke 6 

JURISPRUDENCE— Forsyth    .     .     14 

JUSTINIAN'S  INSTITUTES— 

Campbell     .......     47 

Harris .20 

LANDS  CLAUSES  CONSOLIDA- 
TION  ACT— 

Lloyd 

LARCENY— 

See  MAGISTERIAL  LAW 
'  LAW  DICTIONARY-  - 
I  Browii ,     .     . 

LAW  MAGAZINE  &  REVIEW  . 

LEADING  CASES— 

vCommon  Law 25 

Constitutional  I^av/     ....     28 
'  Equity  and  Convej'ancing      .     •     25 

,  Hindu  Law      ......     20 
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LEADING  STATUTES— 

Thomas 28 

LEASES— 

Copinger 45 

LEGACY  AND  SUCCESSION— 

Hanson 10 

LEGITIMACY  AND  MARRIAGE— 
See  PRIVATE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAW. 

LICENSES— 

See  MAGISTERIAL  LAW. 

LIFE  ASSURANCE— 

Buckley 29 

ReiUy 29 

LIMITATION  OF  ACTIONS— 

Banning 42 

LIQUIDATION  with  CREDITORS— 

Baldwin 15 

Ringwood 15 

Roche  and  Hazlit 9 

And  see  BANKRUPTCY. 

LLOYD'S  BONDS 14 

LUNACY— 

Williams     .    - 7 

MAGISTERIAL  LAW— 

Greenwood  and  Martin     ...     46 

MALICIOUS  INJURIES— 
See  MAGISTERIAL  LAW. 

MARRIAGE  and  LEGITIMACY— 

Foote 36 

MARRIED    WOMEN'S    PRO- 
PERTY ACTS— 

Walker's  Edition  of  Griffith  .     .     40 
MASTER  AND  SERVANT— 

See   SHIPMASTERS   &  SEA- 
MEN. 
MASTERS  AND  SERVANTS— 

See  MAGISTERIAL  LAW. 
MERCANTILE  LAW    ....     32 

See   SHIPMASTERS  &  SEA- 
MEN. 

„  STOPPAGE  IN  TRANSITU. 
MERCHANDISE  MARKS— 

Daniel  . 42 

MINES— 

Harris 47 

^«f  MAGISTERIAL  LAW. 
MORTMAIN— 

See  CHARITABLE  TRUSTS. 
NATIONALITY— 

See  PRIVATE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAW. 
NEGLIGENCE— 

Campbell .     40 

NEW  ZEALAND— 

Jurist  Journal  and  Reports   .     .     18 

Statutes .     18 

OBLIGATIONS— 

Brown's  Savigny 20 


PARLIAMENT—  pace 

Taswell-Langmead      .     .     .     .21 
Thomas 28 

PARLIAMENTARY  PRACTICE— 

Browne 19 

Smethurst   .•«....     18 

PARTITION— 

Walker 43 

PASSENGERS— 

See  MAGISTERIAL  LAW. 
„  RAILWAY  LAW. 

PASSENGERS  AT  SEA— 

Kay 17 

PATENT  CASES  - 

Higgins 12 

PAWNBROKERS— 

See  MAGISTERIAL  LAW. 

PERSONATION  and  IDENTITY— 
Moriarty 14 

PETITIONS  IN  CHANCERY  AND 
LUNACY— 

Williams 7 

PILOTS— 

jivay  ••.•...•.17 

POLICE  GUIDE— 

Greenwood  and  Martin     ...     46 

POLLUTION  OF  RIVERS— 

Higgins 30 

PRACTICE  BOOKS— 

Bankruptcy  ....  9  and  1$ 
Companies  Law     ...    29  and  39 

Compensation 13 

Compulsory  Purchase.     ...     19 

Conveyancmg 45 

Damages 31 

Ecclesiastical  Law 8 

Election  Petitions 33 

Equity 7,  22  and  32 

High  Court  of  Justice  .     •     6  and  25 

Injunctions 11 

Judicature  Acts.     .     .     .     6  and  25 

Magisterial 46 

Pleading,  Precedents  of   .     .     .       7 

Privy  Council 44 

Railways -14 

Railway  Commission  .     •     .     .     19 

Rating 19 

Supreme  Court  of  Judicature 

6  and  2< 

PRECEDENTS  OF  PLEADING— 
Cunningham  and  Mattinson  •     .       7 

PRIMOGENITURE— 

Lloyd .15 

PRINCIPLES— 

Brice  (Corporations)    ....     16 

Browne  (Rating) 19 

Deane  (Conveyancing)  ...  23 
Harris  (Criminal  Law)  .  .  .27 
Houston  (Mercantile) ...  -32 
Indermaur  (Common  Law)  •  ,  24 
Joyce  (Injunctions)  ....11 
Ringwood  (Bankruptcy)  ...  15 
Sneu  (Equity) 22 
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PRIVATE      INTERNATIONAL 
LAW— 
Foote 36 

PRIVY  COUNCII^ 

Michell 44 

PROBATE  - 

I^anson ........     10 

Harrison 23 

PROMOTERS— 

Watts 47 

PUBLIC  WORSHIP— 

Brtce 8 

QUEEN'S  BENCH  DIVISION,  Practice 
of— 
Griffith  and  Loveland ....      6 
Indermaur  .     .     ^     .      .      .      .     25 

QUESTIONS  FOR  STUDENTS— 

Indermaur 25 

Bar  Examination  Journal.     .     .     39 

RAILWAYS— 

Browne 19 

Godefroi  and  Shortt    ....     14 

Goodeve 29 

Lloyd 13 

Sff  MAGISTERIAL  LAW. 

RATING— 

'  Browne 19 

,    REAL  PROPERTY— 

Deane 23 

REFEREES  COURT— 

Smethurst 18 

REGISTRATION     OF     BIRTHS 
AND  DEATHS— 
Flaxman 43 

REMINISCENCE— 

Braithwaite 41 

REPORTS— 

Bellewe 34 

Brooke 35 

Chovce  Cases 35 

Cooke 35 

Cunningham 34 

Election  Petitions 33 

Finlason 32 

Gibbs,  Case  of  Lord  Henry  Sey- 
mour's Will 10 

Kelyng,  John 35 

Kelynge,  William  ...  .35 

New  Zealand  Jurist     .     .     .     .     18 

Reilly 29 

Shower  (Cases  in  Parliament)      ,     34 

RITUAI^ 

Brice 8 

ROMAN  LAW— 

Brown's  Analysis  of  Savigny .     .     20 

Campbell 47 

Harris 20 

SALVAGE— 

Jones 14 

Kay 17 
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S^e  MAGISTERIAL  LAW. 

SCOTLAND,  LAWS  OF— 

Robertson  .......     41 

SEA  SHORE— 

Hall 30 

SHIPMASTERS  AND  SEAMEN— 

Kay 17 

SOCIETIES— 

See  CORPORATIONS. 

STAGE  CARRIAGES— 

See  MAGISTERIAL  LAW. 

STAMP  DUTIES— 

Copinger     .....    40  and  45 
STATUTE  OF  LIMITATIONS— 

Banning 42 

STATUTES— 

Hardcastle        ......  9 

New  Zealand iS 

Thomas 28 
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Houston 32 

Kay 17 
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SUCCESSION  DUTIES— 

Hanson 10 

SUCCESSION  LAWS— 

Lloyd 13 

SUPREME  COURT  OF  JUDICA- 
TURE, Practice  of— 

Cunningham  and  Mattinson  .      .       7 

Griffith  and  Loveland ....       6 

Indermaur 25 

TELEGRAPHS— 

See  MAGISTERIAL  LAW. 
TITLE  DEEDS— 

Copinger 45 

TOWNS  IMPROVEMENTS— 
5«  MAGISTERIAL  LAW. 

TRADE  MARKS— 

Daniel 42 

TREASON— 

Kelyne 35 

TasweU-Langmead      ....     21 

TRIALS— 

Queen  v.  Gumey 32 

ULTRA  VIRES— 

Brice 16 

USAGES  AND  CUSTOMS— 

Browne 19 

Mayne 38 

VOLUNTARY  CONVEYANCES— 
May  .........     29 

WATER  COURSES— 

Higgins •30 

WILLS,  CONSTRUCTION  OF— 

Gibbs,    Report    of    Wallace    v, 
Attorney-General     •     •     .     •     10 
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In  one  volume,  8vo.,  price  2ij.,  cloth, 

A  COMPENDIUM  OF  THE  LAW  REUTING  TO 

EXECUTORS  MD  ADMINISTMTOES, 

WITH 

AJ\r  APPENDIX  OF  STATUTES, 

ANNOTATED  BY  MEANS  OF  REFERENCES  TO  THE  TEXT. 

By  W.  GREGORY  WALKER,  B.A., 

Of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law,  Author  of  **The  Partition  Acts,  l868  and  1876; 
a  Manual  of  the  Law  of  Partition  and  of  Sale  in  lieu  of  Partition,*'  and 
Editor  of  Griffith's  "  Married  Women's  Property  Acts," 

"  We  highly  approve  of  Mr.  Walker's  arrange-  **  Mr.  Walker  is  fortunate  in  his  choice  of  a  sub- 

ment The  Notes  are  full,  and  as  far  as  feet,  and  the  power  of  treating  it  succinctly,  for 

we    have  been  able   to  ascertain,  carefully  and  the  ponderous  tomes  of  Williams,  however  satisfac- 

accurately  compiled We  can  commend  tory  as  an  authority,  are  necessarily  inconvenient 

it  as  bearing  on  its  face,  evidence  of  skilful  and       for  reference  as  well  as  expensive On  the 

careful  labour,  and  we  anticipate  that  it  will  be  whole  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  book  a  good  and 

found  a  very  acceptable  substitute  for  the  ponderous  useful  one." — Law  youmal, 
tomes  of  the  much  esteemed  and  valued  William's." 
— Lmv  Timet. 


In  one  thick  volume,  8vo.,  price  3ar.,  cloth  lettered, 

THE 

SUPREME  COURT  OF  JUDICATURE  ACTS 

1878,  1875    &  1877: 

THE  APPELLATE  JURISDICTION  ACT,  1876, 

AND  THE  RULES,  ORDERS,  AND  COSTS  THEREUNDER: 

EDITED  WITH    NOTES,  REFERENCES,   AND    A    COPIOUS 

ANALYTICAL  INDEX. 

jitconb  £btlton. 

EMBODYING  ALL  THE  REPORTED  CASES  TO  MICHAELMAS  SITTINGS,  1877. 

AND  A  TIME  TABLE. 

By  WILLIAM  DOWNES  GRIFFITH, 

Of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law  and  a  Judge  of  County  Courts,  Author  of  **  Griffith's 

Bankruptcy,"  &c. ;  and 

RICHARD  LOVELAND  LOVELAND,  , 

Of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law ;  Editor  of  "Kelyng's  Crown  Cases,"  "Shower's  Cases  in 
Parliament,"  and  "  Hall's  Essay  on  the  Rights  of  the  Crown  in  the  Seashore/'  &c. 

REVIEWS, 
"  Cur  modem  reform  is  real,  and  it  is  certainly   ,    whh  the  success  which  we  confidently  anticipated 


beneficent,  and  depending  as  it  does  much  upon  the 
decisions  of  the  judges,  it  is  no  small  advantage  that 
it  is  so  ably  explained  by  such  authors  and  editors 
as  Mr.  Griffith  and  Mr.  Loveland."— /.««;  Times. 

Mr.  W.  Downes  Griffith  appears  to  have  met 


*( 


for  his  book  when  it  first  came  out.    His  system  of 
annotation  remains  fuller  than  that  of  roost  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  rises  not  nnfrequently  to  the     , 
rank  of  an  Excursus  on  a  branch  of  Law." — Law     1 
Magauiiu  and  Review. 


In  royal  i2mo.,  price  4f.,  cloth, 

A  DIGEST  OF  THE  LAW  OF  PRACTICE  UNDER  THE 

JUDICATURE  ACTS  AND  RULES, 

AND  THE  CASES  DECIDED  IN  THE  CHANCERY  AND  COMMON  LAW  DIVISIONS 

FROM  NOVEMBER  1875.  TO  AUGUST  1880. 

By  W.  H.  HASTINGS  KELKE,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
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In  one  volume,  8vo.,  price  iSs,,  cloth, 

THE  LAW  AND  PRACTICE   RELATING  TO 

PETITIONS  III  GHAHGEaT  AHD  LUNAGT, 

INCLUDING 

THE  SETTLED  ESTATES  ACT,  LANDS  CLAUSES  ACT,  TRUSTEE  ACT.  WINDING-UP 
PETITIONS,  PETITIONS  RELATING  TO  SOLICITORS,  INFANTS,  Etc.,  Etc. 

WITH 

AN  APPENDIX  OF  FORMS  AND  PRBC2DENTS. 

By  SIDNEY  E.  WILLIAMS,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Bamsterat-Law. 

*'  ^^f'  Williams*  arraneement  of  the  procedure  under  his  various  headings,  which  include  Payment  out, 
Trustee  Relief  Act,  Lands  Clauses  Act,  Settled  Estates  Act,  and  many  other  subjects  of  jurisdiction  which 
have  from  time  to  time  been  conferred  on  the  Court  of  Chancery  or  the  Lunacy  jurisdiction  by  special 
statutes,  is  very  convenient.    The  chapter  on  the  Lands  Clauses  Act  is  especially  good.'*~'Law  Tintet. 

"The  book  is  furnished  with  a  selection  of  Forms  and  Precedents  ;  the  arrangement  of  matter  seems 
convenient ;  and  we  have  found  it  easy  to  consult.  We  have  not  observed  any  important  omission  within 
the  scope  of  the  Treatise,  and  the  writer  deserves  the  praise  of  having  put  together  with  some  skill  an 
unpretending  work,  which  is  at  least  more  useful  than  certain  larger  law  books  we  know  of." — Solicitors' 
'/ournaL 

In  8vo.,  price  2%s.,  cloth, 

A     SELECTION     OF 

PRECEDENTS    OF   PLEADING 

Wittier  ti)e  Julricatute  ^cts 

IN  THE  COMMON  LAW  DIVISIONS. 

With  Notes  explanatory  of  the  different  Causes  of  Action  and  Grounds  of  Defence ;  and 

an  Introductory  Treatise  on  the  Present   Rules  and  Principles  of  Pleading  as 

illustrated  by  the  various  Decisions  down  to  the  present  time. 

By    JOHN    CUNNINGHAM, 

Of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-La\v,  Author  of  the  "Law  Relating  to  Pailiamentary 

and  Municipal  Elections  :"  and 

MILES    WALKER    MATTINSON, 

Of  Gray's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law. 


REV  I  E  W  8. 


"  The  notes  are  very  pertinent  and  satisfactory ;  the  introductory  chai^ters  on  the  present  sybtcra  of 
pleading  are  excellent,  and  the  precedents  will  be  found  very  useful." — Irish  Law  Times. 

'*  For  pupils,  also,  and  beginners  at  the  bar,  the  book  will  be  very  useful ;  because  these,  never  having 
served  an  apprenticeship  to  the  old  Jiystcm,  are  very  apt  to  omit  allegations,  essential  in  certain  cases  to 
the  validity  of  a  pleading.  The  authors  of  the  book  before  us  have  introduced  their  collection  of  forms  to 
the  reader  by  an  e^say  on  pleading  under  the  new  rules  ;  and  we  think  that  a  perusal  of  this  essay,  which 
is  written  in  an  attractive  style,  would  do  a  great  deal  of  good  both  to  barrbters  and  masters.  .  .  . 
We  think  that  the  authors  have  deserved  well  of  the  profession,  and  that  they  have^  produced  a  book 
likely  to  grow  in  favour  even  among  those  who  at  first  might  conceive  a  prejudice  against  a  work  of  this 
kind."— ZrtTtf  Joftrnal. 

**A  work  which,  in  the  compass  of  a  single  portable  volume,  contains  a  brief  Treati$e  on  the  Principles 
and  Rules  of  Pleading,  and  a  carefully  annouted  body  of  Forms  which  have  to  a  great  extent  gone 
through  the  entirely  separate  sifting  processes  of  Chambers^  Court,  and  Judges'  Chambers,  cannot  fail 
to  be  a  most  useful  companion  in  the  Practitioner's  daily  routine.'  — Law  Magazine  and  Review. 

**  The  work  C3ntains  a  treatise  on  the  new  rules  of  pleading  which  is  well  written,  but  would  bear  com- 
pression. To  most  of  the  precedents  there  are  notes  referring  to  the  decisions  which  are  roost  useful  to 
the  pleader  in  connection  with  the  particubtr  cause  of  action  involved.  We  are  disposed  to  think  that  this 
is  the  most  valuable  portion  of  the  work.  It  is  extremely  convenient  to  have  some  work  which  collects 
notes  of  this  sort  in  connection  with  pleading." — Solicitors*  Journal. 
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In  8va,  price  lar.i  doth, 

THE  TAXATION  OF  COSTS  IN  THE 

CROWN  OFFICE. 

COMPRISING  A  COLLECTION  OF 

Bills  of  Costa  In  the  various  matters  Taxable  In  that  Office; 

INCLUDING  COSTS  UPON  THE 

PROSECUTION  OF  FRAUDULENT  BANKRUPTS, 

AND  ON  APPEALS  FROM  INFERIOR  COURTS; 

TOGBTHER  WITH 

A  TABLE  OF  COURT  FEES, 

AND  A  SCALE  OF  COSTS  USUALLY  ALLOWED   TO  SOLICITORS  ON 

THE  TAXATION  OF  COSTS 

ON   THE   CROWN   SIDE   OF   THE   QUEEN'S   BENCH    DIVISION   OF   THE    HIGH 

COURT  OF  JUSTICE. 

By    FREDK.    H.    short, 

CHIEF  CLBBK  IN  TUB  CROWN  OFPICB. 

"  This  is  decidedly  a  useful  work  on  the  subject  of  those  costs  which  are  liable  to  be  taxed  before  the 
Queen's  Coroner  and  Attorney  (for  whi<^  latter  name  that  of  '  Solicitor'  might  now  well  be  substituted), 
or  before  the  master  of  the  Crown  Office ;  in  fact,  sudi  a  book  is  almost  indispensable  when  preparing 
costs  for  taxation  in  the  Crown  Office,  or  when  taxing  an  opponent's  costs.  Country  solicitors  will  find 
the  scale  relating  to  bankruptcy  prosecutions  of  especial  use,  as  such  costs  are  taxed  in  the  Crown  Office. 
The  'general .observations'  constitute  a  useful  feature  in  tlds  manual.*— .^w  Times. ^ 

"This  book  contains  a  coDection  of  bills  of  costs  in  the  various  matters  taxable  in  the  Crown  Office. 
>Vhen  we  point  out  that  the  only  scale  of  costs  available  for  the  use  of  the  general  body  of  solicitocs  is  that 
published  in  Mr.  Comer's  book  on  '  Crown  Practice '  in  1844,  we  have  said  quite  cnoMgh  Co  prove  Oxc 
utility  of  the  work  before  us. 

"In  them  Mr.  Short  deals  with  'Perusals,'  *  Copies  for  Use,'  'Affidavits,'  'Agency,'  '  Correspondence,' 
'Close  Copies.'  'Counsel.'  'Affidavit  of  Increase,'  and  kindred  matters;  and  adds  some  useful  remarks 
on  Uxation  of  'Costs  in  Bankruptcy  Prosecutions,'  'Quo  IVarranto,  'Mandamus!  'Indictments/ 
and  'Rules.' 

"We  have  rarely  se^n  a  work  of  this  character  better  executed,  and  we  feel  sure  that  it  will  be 
thoroughly  appreciated."— Zow  youmoL 

"The  recent  revision  of  the  old  scale  of  costs  in  the  Crown  Office  renders  the  appearance  of  this  work 
pstf  ticularly  opportune,  and  it  cannot  faU  to  be  welcomed  by  practitioners.  Mr.  Snort  gives.  In  the  first 
place,  a  scale  of  costs  usually  allowed  to  Solicitors  on  the  taxation  of  costs  in  the  Crown  Office,  and 
then  bilh  of  costs  in  various  matters.     These  are  well  arranged  and  clearly  printed." — ScliciUr^  JoumtU. 

In  one  Tolume,  8vo.,  price  2&f.,  cloth, 

THE  LAW  RELATING  TO  PUBLIC  WORSHIP; 

WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO 

9^amr0  of  IGKtual  anti  fl)rnamentatfon, 

AND  THE  MEANS  OF  SECURING  THE  DUE  OBSERVANCE  THEREOF, 

AND  CONTAINING  IN  EXTENSO, 

WITH    NOTES   AND   REFERENCES, 
THE    PUBLIC    WORSHIP    REGULATION    ACT,    1874  ;    THE 
CHURCH    DISCIPLINE    ACT;    THE    VARIOUS    ACTS    OF 
UNIFORMITY;  THE  LITURGIES  OF   1549,   1552,  and   1559, 

COMPARED  WITH  THE  PRESENT  RUBRIC; 

THE    CANONS;    THE    ARTICLES; 

AND  THE 

INJUNCTIONS,  ADVERTISEMENTS,  AND  OTHER  ORIGINAL 

DOCUMENTS  OF  LEGAL  AUTHORITY. 

By    SEWARD     BRICE,    LL.D., 

OF  THE  INNER  TEMPLE,   BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 

"  To  the  vast  number  of  people  who  in  various  ways  are  interested  in  the 
working  of  the  Act,  Mr.  Briefs  volume  cannot  fail  to  be  welcome.  It  is  well 
conceived  and  carefully  executed,'' — The  Times. 


8RVBV8  ft  SAmt,  BBLl  TABB,  TEMPLB  BAB. 
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In  one  volome,  8va,  1879,  P^^e  los,,  cloth, 

A    TREATISE 

OM  THE  RULES  WHICH  GOVERN 

THE    CONSTRUCTION    AND    EFFECT 

OF 

STATUTOEY  LAW. 

WITH   AN   APPENDIX 

Of  certain  Words  and  Expressions  used  in  Statutes,  which  have  been 

Judicially  or  Statutably  construed. 


By    henry     HARDCASTLE, 

OF     THE      INNER     TEMPLE,      BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 

Editor  of**  Bmhbys  Election  Law,'*  **HardcastUs  Election  Petitions^* 
and  Joint-Editor  of  "  Election  Petition  Reports^ 


'HATe  should  be  doing  less  than  justice,  however,  to  the  usefidness  of  Mr.  Hardcastle*s 
book,  if  we  did  not  point  out  a  valuable  special  feature,  consisting  of  an  appendix 
devoted  to  the  collection  of  a  list  of  words  which  have  been  judicixdly  or  statutably 
explained,  with  reference  to  the  cases  in  which  they  are  so  explained.  We  believe  this 
is  a  feature  peculiar  to  Mr.  Hardcastle's  Treatise,  and  it  is  one  which  cannot  fail  to 
commend  itself  to  the  profession.'' — Law  Magazine  and  Review, 

'*  A  vast  amount  of  information  will  be  found  in  its  pages — much  of  it  arranged  so  as 
to  be  ^t  at  without  much  difficulty.  The  chapters  and  sections  being  headed  with  lines 
of  indication.  We  can  only  hope  Mr.  Hardcastle  will  receive  that  measure  of  success 
to  which  the  amount  of  labour  which  he  has  evidently  bestowed  upon  the  work  entitles 
him." — Law  Times, 


tt 


Its  method  and  object  arc  excellent,  and  it  appears  to  be  the  fruit  of  much  careful 
study." — Daify  News, 


In  one  thick  volume,  8vo.,  1873, 

THE  LAW  AND  PRACTICE  IN  BANKRUPTCY ; 

Comprising  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  1869  ;  the  Debtors  Act,  1869 ;  the  Insolvent  Debtors 
and  Bankruptcy  Repeal  Act,  1869  ;  together  with  the  General  Rules  and  Orders 
in  Bankruptcy,  at  Common  Law  and  in  the  County  Courts ; 

With  the  Practice  on  Procednre  to  Adjudication,  Procedure 

to  Liquidation,  Procedure  to  Composition,  and  Procedure 

under  Debtors'  Summons,  Scales  of  Costs  and 

of  Allowance  to  Witnesses. 

Copious  Notes,  References,  and  a  very  full  Index.  Second  Edition,  By  Hbnry  Philip 
Roche  and  William  Hazlitt,  Bariisters-at-Law,  and  Registrars  of  the  Court 
of  Bankruptcy. 
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8TEVXV8  *  EATHEi,  BSLL  TABD»  TEXPLX  BAX. 


Third  Edition,  in  8vo.,  1876,  price  25J.,  doth. 


PROBATE,  LEGACY,  AND  SUCCESSION  DUTIES. 

COMPRISING  THE 

36  GEO.  IIL,  Cap.  52 ;  45  GEO.  IIL,  Cap.  28 ;  55  GEO,  IIL,  Cap.  184 ; 

AND  16  &  17  VICT.,  Cap.  51 ; 

WITH  AN  INTRODUCTION,  COPIOUS  NOTES,  AND  REFERENCES 

To  ail  the  Decided  Cases  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland; 
AH  APPENDIX  OF  STATUTES,  TABLES,  AHD  A  FITII.  DTDEZ. 

By  ALFRED   HANSON, 

OF  THE  MIDDLE  TEMPLE,   ESQ.,  BAR&ISTER*AT-LAW  ; 
COMPTROLLER    OP    LEGACY    AND    SUCCESSION     DUTIES. 

INCORPORATING  THE  CASES  TO  MICHAELMAS  SITTINGS,  1876. 

"  It  is  the  only  complete  book  upon  a  subject  of  great  importance. 

*'  Mr.  Hanson  is  peculiarly  qualified  to  be  the  adviser  at  such  a  time.  Hence  a  volume 
without  a  rival." — Law  Tinus. 

**  His  book  is  in  itself  a  most  useful  one ;  its  author  kno^vs  every  in  and  out  of  the 
subject,  and  has  presented  the  whole  in  a  form  easily  and  readily  handledi  and  with  good 
arrangement  and  clear  exposition." — Solicitor^  Journal, 

In  royal  8vo.,  1877,  price  lor.,  doth, 
LES  HOSPICES  DE  PARIS  ET  DE  LONDRES. 


THE  CASE  OF  LOED  HENRY  SEYMOUR'S  WILL 

(WALLACE  V.  THE  ATTORNEY^JENERAL), 

Reported  by  FREDERICK  WAYMOUTH  GIBBS,  C.B.,  Barri»ter-at-Law, 

late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

In  preparation,  and  to  be  published  immediately  new  Rules  are  issued, 

CORNER'S    CROWN    PRACTICE: 

Being  the  Practice  of  the  Crown  Side  of  the  Queen's  Bench  Division  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice ;  with  an  Appendix  of  Rules,  Forms,  Scale  of  Costs  and  Allowances,  &c. 

SECOND   EDITION. 
By  FREDERICK  H.  SHORT,  of  the  Crown  Office,  and  R  L.  LOVELAND, 

Of  iht  Inntr  Ttm^t,  Barrister-at'Law,  EdiUr  of  "  Ktlyn^s  Croum  Cases,"  and 
"  /fairs  Essay  on  tha  Rights  of  tht  Cromn  in  ike  Ssa  Short,** 

In  8vo.,  1867,  price  16/.,  cloth, 

THE   OHAEITABLE   TRUSTS  ACTS,  1853,  1855,   1860; 

THE  OHATiTTY  OOHHISSIONEBS  JTJRISDICITIOir  AOT,  1862} 
THE  BOMAH  OATHOLIO  OHABITIES  A0T8 1 

Together  with  a  Collection  of  Statutes  relating  to  or  affecting  Charities,  including  the 
Mortmain  Acts,  Notes  of  Cases  from  1853  to  the  present  time.  Forms  of  Deda- 
rations  of  Trust,  Conditions  of  Sale,  and  Conveyance  of  Charity  Land,  and  a 
very  copious  Index.    Second  Edition. 

By  Hugh  Cooke  and  R.  G.  Haewood,  of  the  Charity  Commission. 


"  Charities  are  »o  numerous,  so  many  persons  are 
directly  or  indirectly  interested  in  them,  they  are  so 
much  abused,  and  there  is  such  a  growing  aesire  to 
rectify  those  abuses  and  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the 
commissioners  for  a  more  beneficial  application  of 
their  funds,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  receive  a 


second  edition  of  a  collection  of  all  the  statutes  that 
regulate  them,  admirably  annotated  by  tpo  mdi 
competent  editors  as  Messrs.  Cooks  mm  Harwood, 
whose  official  experience  peculGuly  quafifics  them 
for  the  task."— Ztfw  Timos, 


nSVBVS  *  HATHB8,  2SLL  TABD,  TEMPU  BAB. 
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In  one  Tolume,  royal  8vo.,  1877,  price  30;.,  doth, 

THE  DOCTRINES  AND  PRINCIPLES  OF 
THE  LAW  OF  INJUNCTIONS. 

By   WILLIAM    JOYCE, 

OF    LINCOLN'S    INN,     B  A  R  RISTER-AT-L  A  W. 


'*  Mr.  Joyct.  whose  learned  and  exhaustive  work  on  '  The  Law  and  Practice  of  Injunctions/  has 
gaused  such  a  aeserredly  high  reputation  in  the  Profession,  now  brings  out  a  valuable  companion  volume 
on  the  '  Doctrines  and  ftinciples'  of  this  important  branoi  of  the  Law.  In  the  present  work  the  Law  u 
enunciated  in  its  abstract  rather  than  its  concrete  form,  as  few  cases  as  possible  being  cited ;  while  at  the 
same  time  no  statement  ot  a  inindple  is  made  unsupported  by  a  decision,  and  for  the  most  part  the  very 
language  of  the  Courts  has  been  aohered  to.  Written  as  it  is  by  so  acknowledged  a  master  of  his  subject, 
and  wita  the  oonsdcntious  carefulness  that  might  be  expected  from  him,  this  woric  cannot  fail  to  prove  of 
the  greatest  assistance  alike  to  the  Student-nrho  wants  to  grasp  principles  freed  from  their  superincum- 
bent details— and  to  the  Practitioner,  who  wants  to  refresh  his  memory  on  points  of  Doctrine  amidst  the 
oppressive  details  of  professwnal  work."— Z^mv  MagoMitu  and  Xtvietu, 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR, 
In  two  volomes,  royal  8va,  1872,  price  70tf.,  doth, 

THE  LAW  AND  PRACTICE  OF  INJUNCTIONS. 

XMBRACINO  ALL  THE  SUBJECTS  IN  WHICH 

COURTS   OF  EQUITY  AND  COMMON    LAW 

HAVE  JURISDICTION. 

BY   WILLIAM   JOYCE, 

OF    LINCOLN'S    INN,  BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 


REVIEWS. 


"A  woriE  which  aiint  at  being  so  absolutely 
complete,  as  that  of  Mr.  Joyce  upon  a  subject 
which  is  of  almost  perpetual  recurrence  in  the 
Courts,  cannot  fail  to  oe  a  welcome  offering  to  the 
piofesi^  and.  doubtless,  it  will  be  well  received 
and  largely  used,  for  it  is  as  absolutely  complete  as 
it  aims  at  being.  ....  This  work  is,  therefore, 
eminently  a  work  for  the  practitioner,  being  full  of 
practical  utility  in  every  page,  and  every  sentence, 
of  it.  ...  .  We  have  to  congratulate  the  pro- 
fession on  this  new  acquisition  to  a  digest  of  the 
law,  and  the  author  on  nis  production  of  a  work  of 
permanent'  utility  and  fame."— Zaar  MagoMim 
and  Retntw, 


"Mr.  Joyce  has  produced  not  a  treatise  but  a 
compete  and  compoidious  expcHtion  of  the  Law 
and  Pnctioe  Of  Injunctions  both  in  equity  and  com- 
mon law. 

"Part  III.  is  devoted  to  the  practice  of  the 
Courts.  Containt  an  atnount  ttf  vainaUe  and 
tfchnieal  matUr  nowhert  eltt  criucttd. 


"  From  these  remarks  it  will  be  sufficiently  per^ 
ceived  what  elaborate  and  painsuking  industry,  as 
well  as  legal  knowledge  and  ability,  has  been 
necessary  in  the  compilation  of  Mr.  Joyce's  work. 
No  labour  has  been  spared  to  save  the  practitioner 
labour,  and  no  research  has  been  omitted  which 
could  tend  towards  the  elucidation  and  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  j^eneral  principles  of  the  Law  and 
Practice  of  Inunctions.'' — Law  Journal, 

"  He  does  not  attempt  to  f^o  an  inch  beyond  that 
for  which  he  has  express  written  authority  ;  he  al- 
lows the  cases  to  speak,  and  does  not  speak  for  them. 

"The  work  is  something  more  than  a  treatise  on 
the  Law  of  Ijqjunctions.  It  gives  us  the  general 
law  on  almost  ever^  subject  to  which  the  process  of 
injunction  is  apphcable.^  Not  only  English,  but 
American  decisions  are  cited,  the  aggregate  number 
being  ^,500^  and  the  statutes  cited  x6o^  whilst  the 
index  is,  we  think,  the  most  elaborate  we  have  ever 
seen—occupying  nearly  aoo  pages.  The  work  is 
probably  entire^  exhaustive.''— Z^mv  Times, 


"  This  work,  considered  either  as  to  its  matter  or  manner  of  execution,  is  no  ordinary  work.  It  is  a 
complete  and  exhaustive  treatise  both  as  to  the  law  and  the  practice  of  granting  injunctions.  It  must 
supersede  all  other  works  on  the  subject.  The  terse  statement  of  the  practice  will  be  found  of  incalculable 
value.  We  know  of  no  book  as  suitable  to  supply  a  knowledge  of  the  law  of  injunctions  to  our  common 
law  friends  as  Mr.  Joyce's  exhaustive  work.  It  is  alike  indispensable  to  members  of  the  Common  Law 
and  Equity  Bars.  Mr.  Joyce's  great  work  would  be  a  casket  without  a  key  unless  accompaniod  by  a  good 
index.  His  index  Is  very  full  and  well  arranged.  We  feel  that  this  woik  is  destined  to  take  its  place 
as  a  standard  text-book,  and  thi  text-book  on  the  particular  subject  of  which  it  treats.  The  author 
deserves  great  credit  for  the  very  great  labour  bestowed  upon  it.  The  publishers,  as  usual,  have  acquitted 
themselves  in  a  manner  deserving  of  the  high  reputation  they  bear."— Cawa^<s  Lam  Jourmalt 
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HIGGINS'S  DIGEST   OF  PATENT  GASES. 


Price  21/., 

A  DiaiST   OF   THE   HEFQBTED   OASES 

RELATING  TO  THE 

LAW  AND    PRACTICE  OF 

LEHERS  PATENT  FOR  INVENTIONS, 

Decided firom  the  passing  of  the  Statute  of  Monopolies  to  the  present  time; 

Together  with  aa  Appendix,  giving  the  Reported  Cases  from  June  1875  to  March  1880, 

as  also  some  Cases  not  reported  elsewhere. 

Bv  CLEMENT    HIGGINS,   M.A.,  F.C.S., 

OF  THB  INKBR    TBMPLB,  BARSISTBR-AT-LAW. 

**  Mr.  Higgins's  work  will  be  useful  as  a  work  of  reference.  Upwards  of  700  cases  are  digested :  and, 
beskies  a  table  of  contents,  there  is  a  full  iadex  to  the  subject-matter ;  and  that  index,  which  greatly 
enhances  the  value  of  the  book,  must  have  cost  the  author  much  time,  labour  and  thought."— Zow  y^mrmaL 

" '  This  is  essentiaOy,'  says  Mr.  Higgins  in  his  preface,  '  a  book  of  reference.'  It  remains  to  be  addod 
whether  the  compilation  is  reliable  and  exhaustive.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  we  think  it  is ;  ai^  we  will 
add,  that  the  arrangement  of  subject-matter  (chronological  under  each  headbg,  the  date,  and  double  or 
even  treble  references  being  appoided  to  every  decision)  and  the  neat  and  carefuUy-executed  index  (which 
is  decidedly  above  the  average),  are  such  as  no  reader  of  '  essentially  a  book  of  reference'  could  quand 
with.*— Jtf/jcaf^f**  yournaL 

"  On  the  whole  Mr.  Higgins's  work  has  been  well  aocomplished.  It  has  ably  foIfiUed  its  object  by 
supplying  a  reliable  and  authentic  summary  of  the  reported  patent  law  cases  decided  in  English  courts  of 
law  and  equity,  while  presenting  a  complete  history  of  legal  doctrine  on  the  points  of  law  and  practice 
relating  to  its  subiect.  — '/ruA  Law  Ttmts. 

"  Mr.  Higgins  bas,  with  wonderful  and  accurate  research,  produced  a  work  whidi  is  much  needed«  since 
we  have  no  collection  of  patent  cases  which  does  not  terminate  year&  ago.  We  consider,  too,  if  an  inventor 
furnishes  himself  with  tlm  Digest  and  a  little  treatise  on  the  law  of  patents,  he  will  be  able  to  be  as  much 
his  own  patent  lawyer  as  it  is  safe  to  be." — Scientific  and  Literary  Keview, 

"Mr.  liiggins's  object  has  been  to  supply  a  reliable  and  exhaustive  summary  df  the  reported  patent  cases 
decided  in  English  courts  of  law  and  e<}uity,  and  this  object  he  appears  to  have  attained.  The  classifica* 
tion  b  excellent,  being,  as  Mr.  Higgins  venr  truljr  remarks,  that  which  naturallv  suggests  itself  from 
the  practical  working  of  patent  law  rights.  The  lucid  style  in  which  Mr.  Higgins  has  written  his  Digest 
will  not  fail  to  recommend  it  to  all  who  may  consult  his  book ;  and  the  very  copious  index,  together  with 
the  table  of  cases,  will  render  the  work  especially  valuable  to  professional  men.'  —Miming  yotumal. 

'*  The  appearance  of  Mr.  Higgins's  Digest  is  exceedingly  opportune.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  definite 
and  simple.  We  consider  that  Mr.  Higgins,  in  the  production  of  this  work,  has  met  a  long4elt  demand.  Not 
merely  the  legal  nrofession  and  patent  agents,  but  patentees,  actual  or  intending  inventorB,  manuEscturera^ 
and  their  scientific  advisers  will  find  the  Digest  an  invaluable  book  of  reference." — Ckewiicai  Nems. 

**  The  arrangement  and  condensation  of  Uie  main  principles  and  facts  of  the  cases  here  digested  render 
the  work  invaluable  in  the  way  of  reference." — Standard, 

"The  work  constitutes  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  and  it  is  likelv  to  prove  of  much  servioe  as  a  guide, 
a  by  no  means  immaterial  pomt  in  its  bvour  being  that  it  includes  a  number  of  comparativtdy  icoeaC 
caAv&**— Engineer. 

**  From  these  decisions  the  state  of  the  law  upon  any  point  connected  with  patents  may  be  deduced. 
In  fine,  we  must  pronounce  the  book  as  invaluable  to  all  whom  it  may  concern."— ^•Mr/rrg'  yoitmMi  ef 
Science, 


In  8vo.,  price  6j.,  sewed, 

A  DIGEST  OF  THE   REPORTED  CASES 

RELATING    TO  THE 

LAW  AND  PRACTICE  OF  LEHERS  PATENT  FOR  INVENTIONS 

DECIDED 

BETWEEN  JUNE  1875,  and  MARCH  1880 : 

TOGETHER  WITH 

SOME    UNREPORTED     CASES. 

*  FORMING 

AN    APPENDIX    TO    DIGEST    OF    PATENT    CASES. 

By    clement    HIGGINS, 

BARKISTBR'AT-IAW, 
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In  8to.,  price  25/.,  doth, 

THE   LAW  OF  COMPENSATION 

FOB  IiANDS,  HOUSES,  &o.. 

Under  the  Lands  Clauses,  Railways  Clauses  Consolidation  and  Metropolitan  Acts, 

THE  ARTIZANS  &  LABORERS'  DWELLINGS  IMPROVEMENT  ACT,  1875. 

WITH  A  FULL  COLLECTION  OF  FORMS  AND  PRECEDENTS, 
Much  enlarged^  with  many  additional  Farms^  including  Precedents  0/ Bills  of  Costs, 

By  eyre    LLOYD,    of  the  Inner  Temple,    Barrister-at-Law, 

"  A  fourth  edition  of  Mr,  Lloyd's  vaittoMo  trtaiuo  has  Just  been  published  Few  branekis  o/thi  law 
Effect  so  many  and  such  important  interests  as  that  which  gives  to  private  individuals  compensationfor 
^^^V^  c^^P^dsorily  taken  for  the  purpose  of  public  improvements.  The  questions  which  arise  under 
the  different  Acts  of  Parliament  now  in  force  are  very  numerous  and  difficulty  and  a  collection  oj decided 
Cases  epitomised  and  well  arranged,  as  they  are  in  Mr.  Lloyd's  work^  cannot  fail  to  be  a  welcome 
addition  to  the  library  of  eUl  who  are  interesUd  in  landed  property^  whether  as  owners^  land  agents, 
public  oJUers  or  solicitors. "^^louMU  Counties  Herald. 

"It  is  with  much  gratification  that  we  have  to 


satisfactory  it  appears  to  us  in  every  point  of 
view— comprehensive  in  its  scope,  exhaustive  in  its 
treatment,  sound  in  its  exposition."— /mA  Law 
Times. 


express  our  unhcsiuting  opinion  that  Mr.  Lloyd's 
tteattse  will  prove  thoroughly  satisfactory  to  the 
profession,  and  to  the  public  at  large.    Thoroughly 

<*  In  providing  the  legal  profession  with  a  book  which  contains  the  decisions  of  the  Courts  of  Law  and 
Equity  upon  the  various  statutes  relatinsf  to  the  Law  0/  Compensation,  Mr.  hyre  Lloyd  has  long  since 
left  all  comMitors  in  the  distance,  and  his  book  may  now  oe  considered  the  standard  work  upon  the 
subject.  Thopian  of  Mr.  LloyePs  book  is  fenoruUv  known,  and  its  lucidity  is  appreciated;  tke  present 
quste  fulfils  ail  the  promises  of  the  preceding  editions,  and  contains  in  addition  to  other  matter  a  com- 
pute set  of  forms  under  the  Artisans  and  Labourers  Act,  1875,  and  specimens  of  Bills  0/  Costs,  which 
will  be  found  a  novel  feature,  extremely  useful  to  legal  practittoners."^}v^mcK  OF  the  Peace. 

of  the  compensation.  All  the  statutes  bearing  on 
the  subject  have  been  collated,  all  the  law  on  the 
subject  collected,  and  the  decisions  conveniently 
arranged.  With  this  comprehensiveness  of  scope 
is  united  a  clear  statement  of  principles,  and  prac- 
tical handling  of  the  points  wnich  are  Ukely  to  be 
contested,  and  espeaally  of  those  in  which  the 
decisions  are  opposed  or  differently  understood."— 
Local  Government  Chronicle, 


**  The  work  is  one  of  great  value.  It  deals  with 
a  complicated  and  difficult  branch  of  the  law,  and  it 
deals  widi  it  exhaustively.  It  u  not  merely  a  com- 
pilation or  collection  of  the  statutes  bearing  on  the 
subject,  with  occasional  notes  and  references. 
Rather  it  may  be  described  as  a  comprehensive 
treatise  on,  and  dijgest  of,  the  law  relating  to  the 
compulsory  acquisition  and  purclv^se  of  land  by 
publie  companies  and  municipal  and  other  local 
authorides,  and  the  different  modes  of  assessment 


In  8vo.,  price  7^.,  cloth^ 

SUCCESSION  LAWS 


THE 


OF 


CHEISTIAN  COUNTEIES, 

WITH  SPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO 

THE  LAW  OF  PRIMOGENITURE  AS  IT  EXISTS 

IN  ENGLAND. 

By    eyre    LLOYD,    B.A., 

OF  THK  INNER  TEMPLE,  BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 

Author  of ' '  Tht  Law  of  Compensation  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation 

Acts;'  &•£. 

"Mr.  Lloyd  has  given  us  a  very  useful  and  compendious  little  digest  of  the  laws  of  succession  which 
eidst  at  the  present  dav  in  the  principal  States  of  bou  Europe  and  America ;  and  we  should  say  It  is  a  book 
which  not  only  every  lawyer,  out  every  politician  and  statesman,  would  do  well  to  add  to  his  library." — 
Pall  Mall  Gaaette. 

'*Mr.  Eyre  Lloyd  compresses  into  little  more  than  eighty  pages  a  considerable  amount  of  matter  both 
valuable  and  interesting;  and  his  quotations  from  Diplomatic  Reports  hj  the  present  Lord  Lytton,  and 
other  distinguished  puuic  servantB,  throw  a  picturesque  light  on  a  narrative  much  of  which  is  necessarily 
diy  reading.  We  can  confidently  recommend  Mr.  Eyre  Lloyd's  new  woric  as  one  of  great  practical 
utility,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not  unique  In  our  language,  as  a  book  of  reference  on  Foreign  Succession  Laws." 
— Law  Mageudns  and  Review, 

*'  Mr.  Eyre  Lloyd  has  composed  a  useful  and  interesting  abstract  of  the  laws  on  the  subject  of  succes- 
sion to  property  in  Christian  countries,  with  especial  reference  to  the  law  of  primogeniture  in  England." 
'Saturday  Review, 

"  This  is  a  very  useful  little  handy  book  on  foreign  succession  laws.  It  contains  in  an  ejutomised 
form  information  which  would  have  to  De  sought  for  through  a  great  number  ot  scattered  authorities  and 
foreign  law  treatises,  and  will  be  found  of  great  value  to  the  lawyer,  the  writer,  and  the  political 
student*"— *9l«M&m^. 
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In  one  volume,  royal  8vo.,  price  301.,  clotfa, 

CASES  &  OPINIONS  ON  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW, 

AND  VARIOUS   POINTS   OF   ENGLISH  JURISPRUDENCE. 

Collected  and  Digested  from  Official  Documents  and  other  Sources ;  with  Notes.  By 
William  Forsyth,  M.A.,  M.P.,  Q.C.,  Standing  Counsel  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  CouncU  of  India,  Author  of  "  Hortensius,"  "  History  of  Trial  by 
Jury,"  "Life of  Cicero,**  etc.,  late  Fellowof  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 


From  the  OONTXMPOBABT  BJBVIBW. 

'I  We  cannot  but  regard  with  interest  a  book 
whidi,  within  moderate  compass,  presents  us  with 
the  opinions  or  res^onsm  of  such  lawyers  and  states- 
men as  Somers,  Holt,  Hardwicke,  Mansfield,  and, 
to  come  down  to  our  own  day,  LyndhursL  Abmger, 
Denman,  Cranworth,  Campbell,  St  l<eonards, 
Westbuiy,  Chelmsford,  Codcoum,  Cairns,  and  the 
present  Lord  Chancellor  Hatherley.  At  Uie  end  of 
each  chapter  of  the  '  Cases  and  Opinions,'  Mr. 
Forsjrth  has  added  notes  of  his  own,  containing  a 
most  excellent  summary  of  all  the  law  bearing  on 
that  branch  of  his  subject  to  which  the  '  Opinions ' 
refer." 

From  the  Z«AW  MAaAZZZm  and  JmLYT 

"  Mr.  Forsyth  has  largely  and  beneficially  added 
to  our  legal  stores.  His  work  may  be  regarded  as  in 
some  sense  a  continuation  of  '  Cnalmers's  Opinions 
of  Eminent  Lawyers.'  .  .  .    The  constitutional 


relations  between  England  and  her  colonies  are 
becoming  every  day  of  more  importance.  The 
work  of  Mr.  Forsym  will  do  more  to  make  these 
relations  perfectly  clear  than  any  which  has  yet 
aopeared.  Henceforth  it  will  be  mt  standard  work 
01  reference  in  a  variety  of  questions  which  are 
constantly  presenting^  diemsdves  for  solution  both 
here  and  m  our  colonies." 

From  the  ULW  TIKX8. 
"This  one  volume  of  560  pages  or  thereabouts 
is  a  pofect  storehouse  of  law  not  readily  to  be 
foimd  elsewhere,  and  the  mme  useful  bccanaft  it  is 
not  abstract  law,  but  the  application  of  prindphs 
to  particular  cases.  Mr.  Forsyth's  plan  tr  that  of 
clarification.  He  collects  in  separate  chapters  a 
variety  of  opinions  bearing  upon  separate  branches 
of  the  law.  .  .  .  This  is  a  book  to  be  readi  and 
therefore  we  recommend  it  not  to  all  lawyers  only, 
but  to  every  law  student.  The  editor's  own  notes 
are  not  the  least  valoable  portion  of  die  v<dume. 


» 


In  one  thick  volume,  8vo.,  1869,  price  32/.,  doth* 

THE  LAW  OF  RAILWAY  COMPANIES. 

Comprisinjg[  the  Companies  Clauses,  the  Lands  Clauses,  the  Railways  Clauses  Consoli- 
dation Acts,  the  Railway  Companies  Act,  1867,  and  the  Regulation  of  Railways 
Act,  1868 ;  with  Notes  of  Cases  on  all  the  Sections,  brought  down  to  the  end  of 
the  year  1868 ;  together  with  an  Appendix  giving  all  me  other  material  Acts 
relating  to  Railways,  and  the  Stanoing  Orders  of  the  Houses  of  Lords  and 
Commons ;  and  a  copious  Index.  By  Henry  Godbfroi,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  and 
John  Shortt,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barristers-at-Law. 

form.  .  .  .  We  believe  that  we  have'sald  enough 
to  ^ow  that  ^  book  wfll  hirove  to  be  <tf  pre- 
eminent value  to  practitioners^  both  before  Parlia- 
mentary committees  and  in  the  Coorts  of  Law  and 
Equity."— j^tfcv  younuU, 


"The  title  of  this  book  is  the  best  possible 
explanation  of  its  contents.  Here  we  have  all  the 
statutes  afiecdng  Railway  Companies,  with  the 
standing  orders  of  Parliament,  in  a  volume  exqui- 
sitely ^jnted,  and  of  most  convenient  sise  and 


In  8vo.,  price  2s,  6d., 

MORIARTY  ON  PERSONATION  AND  DISPUTED  IDENTITY 

AND  THEIR  TESTS. 
In  a  handy  volume,  crown  8to.,  1870,  price  tot.  6^.,  doth, 

THE    LAW   OF    SALVAGE, 

As  administered  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  and  the  County  Courts ;  with  the 
Principal  Authorities,  English  and  American,  broue^ht  down  to  the  present  time  ; 
and  an  Appendix,  containing  Statutes,  Forms,  Talue  of  Fees,  etc.  By  Edwyn 
JONXS,  of  Gray's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law. 


"  This  hook  will  be  of  infinite  service  to  lawyers 
practising  in  the  maritime  law  courts  and  to  those 
engaged  in  shipping.    In  short,  Mr.  Jones's  book 


is  a  complete  guide,  and  is  full  of  hsfbnnatloB 
tipon  all  pluses  of  the  subject,  tersely  and  dmly 
written.*'-— ^«v/f]^/  y^urnni  ^  Cffmtmtrtit, 


In  Svo.,  1867,  price  x/.,  sewed, 

LLOYD'S  BONDS;  THEIR  NATURE  AND  USES. 

"Bj  HSNRY  JxFFBRD  Ta&rant,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barristcr-at>Law. 
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Mr.  Baldwin  cannot  expect,  nor  indeed  does  he  appear  to  have  attempted,  to  supersede  the  exhaustive 
treatises  of  Williams  and  Robson,  but  he  has  succeeded  in  compiling  a  really  useful  compendium  of  an 
exceedingly  dry  but  widely  important  department  of  the  Law,  wnich  will  be  found  a  convenient  manual 
for  the  merchant  as  well  as  the  lawyer.  .  .  .  Opposite  each  section  of  the  Act  of  1869,  is  a  marginal 
reference  to  the  page  of  the  treatise  in  which  the  subject  matter  is  discussed,  and  facility  of  reference  is 
further  aided  by  an  Index  covering  fifty  pages  of  the  book."— Z,anr  Magatine  and  Rtvuw. 

"  We^are  very  favourablv  impressed  with  this  work,  which  has  been  growing  in  popularity  since  its 
publication,  and  it  is  one  which  must  be  most  useful  both  to  the  student  and  the  practitioner.  As  to  the 
student,  he  has  only  to  look  to  the  last  Examination  on  the  subject  of  Bankruptcy  to  see  how  usefully 
Mr.  Baldwin's  work  came  \n"-^Lato  Studtmfs  JottnuU. 


In  octavo^  iS79>  price  loj.,  cloth^ 

THE  FRDIGIFLES  OF  BAnKRDFTGT. 

WITH    AN     APPENDIX, 

CONTAINING  1 

THE  GENERAL  RX7LES  of  1870,  1871,  1873,  and  1878,       | 

Scale  of  Costs,  and  the  Bills  of  Sale  Act,  1878. 

BY 

EICHAED   EINGWOOD,  B.A., 

Ofthi  Middle  Temple^  -Esq,,  BarruteT'CU-LaVf  ;  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College^  Dublin, 

"The  author  of  this  convenient  handbook  sees  the  point  upon  which  we  insist  elsewhere  in  regard  to 

the  chief  aim  of  any  system  of  Bankruptcy  Law  which  should  deserve  the  title  of  National 

There  can  be  no  question  that  a  sound  measure  of  Reform  is  greatly  needed,  and  would  be  welcomed  by 
all  parties  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Pending  this  amendment  it  is  necessary  to  know  the  Law  as  it  i^ 
and  those  who  have  to  deal  with  the  subject  ni  any  of  its  practical  legal  aspects  will  do  well  to  consult 
Mr.  Ringwood's  unfvetendlng  but  useftd  volume."— Z^^nv  Marmitu. 

**  Mr.  Ringwood  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  his  work  is  chiefly  intended  for  students,  and  it  will  no 
doubt  be  useful  to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  'principles  of  bankruptcy'  are  not  dealt  with  by 
Mr.  Ringwood  in  the  wav  we  expected  from  the  title  of  his  book,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  Bankruptcv  Act  of 
Z869  itself  arranged->no  doubt  at  considerable  labour— in  about  the  most  convenient  form  in  which  it  can 
be  presented  to  the  student.  The  Table  of  Cases  is  carefully  prepared,  reference  I  eing  made  in  each  case 
to  all  the  contemporary  law  reports.  Mr.  Ringwood  has  fairly  and  concisely  stated  the  new  and  the  old 
law  as  to  bills  of  sale,  and  as  to  the  rights  of  trustees  in  bankruptcy  in  connection  thercMrith."— Zaw  Timet, 

"The  above  work  is  written  by  a  distinguished  scholar  of  Trinity  College*  Dublin.  Mr.  Rin^ood 
has  chosen  a  most  difficult  and  unattractive  subject,  but  he  has  shown  sound  judgment  and  skill  in  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  executed  his  task.  His  book  does  not  profess  to  be  an  exhaustive  treatise  on 
bankruptcy  law,  yet  in  a  neat  and  compact  volume  we  have  a  vast  amount  of  well-digested  matter.  The 
reader  is  not  distracted  and  puzzled  by  having  a  long  list  of  cases  flung  at  him  at  the  end  of  each  page,^  as 
the  general  effect  of  the  law  is  stated  in  a  few  well-selected  sentences,  and  a  reference  given  to  the  leading 

decisions  only  on  the  subject An  excellent  index,  and  a  table  of  cases,  where  references  to  four 

sets  of  contemporary  reports  may  be  seen  at  a  glance,  show  the  industry  and  care  with  which  the  work 
has  been  done."— Z>af/y  Pajfier, 

Lately  published y  in  royal  \2mo,^  priu  it^,,cloth^ 

A   CONCISE    TREATISE' 

UPON 

THE  LAW  OF  BANKRUPTCY. 

WITH    AN    APPENDIX, 

CONTAINING 

THE    BAJTEBXTFTCY    AOT,    1869;    aENlOtAXi   BUIiES   Ol*   1870, 

1871,  1878,  AND  1878 ; 

Forms  of  1870  and  1871 ;    Scale  of  Costs ;   the  Debtors  Act,  1869  ; 
Debtors  Act,  1878 ;  and  Bills  of  Sale  Act,  1878. 

BY 

EDWAED   T.    BALDWIN,    M.A., 

Of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 


16  SnYSVS  *  H/LTRSB,  BELL  TABO,  THIPLB  BAE. 

THE    LAW    OF    CORPORATIONS. 

la  one  volame  of  One  Thousand  Pages,  royal  8va,  price  421^  doth, 
A     TREATISE    ON    THE    DOCTRINE    OF 

ULTRA  VIRES: 

BBING 

An  Inyestigation  of  the  Principles  which  Limit  the  Capacities,  Poiros,  and  Liabilities  of 

Corporations^ 

AND  XOBE  ESPEOIALtT  Or 

JOINT    STOCK    COMPANIES. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

By  SEWARD    BRICE,    M.A.,    LL.D.,   London, 

0/  the  Inner  Temfle^  Barrhter-at'Law, 


REVIEWS. 

**Detpii€  its  UHj^romiting  and  eaba[utk  tiile,  and  tkt  ttekHical  naiurt  of  Us  iukjeci,  H  kas  so 
rtiommtnded  dseff  to  the  frtifession  that  a  second  edition  is  called  for  toitkiH  three  veats  from  thefirtt 
publication;  and  to  this  call  Mr.  Brice  has  responded  with  the  present  volume,  the  development  of  which 
in  excess  qf  its  predecessor  is  remarkable  even  in  the  annals  of  law  books.  Sixteen  hundred  new  cases 
have  been  introduced^  and,  instead  of  Jive  hundred  pages  octaevo,  the  treatise  now  occupies  a  thousand 
very  much  larger  pages.  This  increase  in  bulk  is  partly  due  to  the  incorporation  with  the  English  hew 
on  the  subject  qf  the  more  important  American  and  Colonial  doctrines  and  dedsions—a  course  which  we 
think  Mr.  Brice  wise  in  adopting,  since  the  judgments  of  American  tribunals  are  constantly  becoming 
more  frequently  quoted  and  more  respectfully  considered  in  our  own  courts,  particularly  on  those  novel 
and  abstruse  Joints  of  law  for  which  tt  is  difficult  to  find  direct  authority  in  English  reports.  In  the 
present  speculattoe  ttmes,  anything  relating  to  Joint-Stock  Companies  is  of  fuhUc  importance,  and  the 
points  on  which  the  constitution  and  operation  of  these  bodies  are  affected  by  the  doctrine  of  Ultra  Vires 
are  just  those  which  are  most  material  to  the  interests  of  the  shareholders  andofthe  comtmunifyeU  lar^. 

.  • Some  of  the  much  disputed  questions  %n  regard  to  corporations,  on  which  lepU  opinson 

is  still  divided,  are  partiaUarfy  well  treated.  Thus  with  reference  to  the  authority  elastned  by  the 
Courts  to  restrain  corporations  or  individuals  from  emptying  to  Parliament  for  fresh  powers  m  breach 
of  their  express  agreements  or  in  derogation  of  private  nghts,  Mr.  Brice  most  elaboraielv  and  abiy 
reviews  the  conflicting  decisions  on  this  apparent  interference  with  the  rights  of  the  subject,  which 
threatened  at  one  time  to  bring  the  Legislature  and  the  Courts  into  a  collision  stmiiar  to  that  which 
followed  on  tho  well-kstown  case  of  Ashhy  v.  White.  ....  Another  very  difficult pomt  on  wMdk 
Mr,  Bricks  book  aff^ordtfult  and  valuable  information  is  as  ta  the  Uability  of  Companie*  on  comirmts 
entered  into  bffore  theirformation  by  the  promoters,  and  subsepiently  ratified  oreuLoptedby  the  Compamy, 
and  as  to  the  claims  of  promoters  themselves  for  services  rendered  to  the  inchoate  Con^ny.  ....  7«# 
chapter  on  the  liabilities  of  corporations  ex  delicto  for  fraud  and  other  torts  committed  by  their  agents 
within  the  region  of  their  authority^  seems  to  us  nemarkably  well  done,  reviowing  as  it  does  ail  the  latest 
and  somewhat  contradictory  decisions  on  the  point.  •  ,  ,  •  •  On  the  whole,  we  consider  Mr,  Brians 
exhaustive  work  a  valuable  addition  to  the  literutstre  qf  tho  profession.— S\rws.uK7  Rkvibw. 

'*  The  doctrine  whidi  forms  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Seward  Brice*s  elaborate  and  exhaustive  work  U  a 


remarlcable  instance  of  rapid  growth  In  modem 
Jurisprudence.  His  book,  indeed,  now  almost  con- 
stitutes a  Digest  of  the  Law  of  Great  Britan  and 
her  Colonies  and  of  the  United  States  on  the  Law 
of  Corporations^— a  subject  vast  enough  at  home, 
but  even  more  so  beyond  the  Atlantic,  where  Cor- 
porations are  so  numerous  and  so  powerful.  Mr. 
Seward  Brice  relates  that  he  has  embodied  a  refer- 
ence in  the  present  edition  to  about  1600  new 
cases,  and  expresses  the  hope  that  he  has  at  least 
referred  to  '  the  chief  assesi,*  We  should  think 
there  can  be  few,  even  of  the  Foret|^  Jud^ents 
and  Dicta,  which  have  not  found  thetf  way  uto  his 
uagos.  Tne  question  what  is  and  what  is  not  Ultra 
Vires  is  one  oi  very  great  importance  in  commertiad 
countries  like  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Seward  Brice  has  done  a  great  service  to  the 
cause  of  Comparative  Jurisprudence  by  his  new 
recension  of  what  was  from  the  first  a  unique  text- 


book on  the  Law  of  Corporations.    He  has  gone 


far  towards  effecting  a  Digest  of  that  Law  in  its 
relation  to  the  Doctrine  of  Ultra  Vires,  and  the 
second  edition  of  bis  most  careful  and  comprehen* 
sxve  work  may  be  oommesded  with  equal  coafidenoe 
to  the  English,  the  American,  and  the  Coloual 
Practitioner,  as  well  as  to  the  Sdendfic  Jurist."— 
Law  MafiOMWB  asid  Reviem, 

"  It  is  the  law  of  Corporations  Uiat  Mr.  Brice 
trei^  of  (and  treats  of  more  fiitty,  and  at  the  same 
time  mora  scientificaUy,than  any  work  with  whida 
we  are  acquainted)  not  the  law  of  principal  uaA. 
agent ;  and  Mr.  Brice  does  not  do  his  book  Justice 
by  giving  it  so  vague  a  title.*— X^iw  JvmmaL 

*' A  guide  of  very  great  value.  MudiittfonBUiaii 
on  a  difficult  ana  unattractive  subject  has  bees 
collected  and  arranged  in  a  manner  which  wiU  be 
of  great  assistance  to  the  seeker  after  th«  law  on  a 
pomt  involving  the  powers  of  a  oompaaty.**'— / 
yonmal,    (Review  of  First  Edition^ 


"  On  this  doctrine,  first  introduced  in  the  Common  Law  Courts  in  East  Angiiass  Rmiksmv  Cff.  ▼. 
Eastern  Counties  Railway  Co.    BftxcK  on  Ultka  Virbs  may  be  read  with  iilniilnan  "    Tlftwiaf  of 

f.  Co.    (L.  R.,  3  Q.B. IH*.  s4t,) 


LoKD  JusTtca  BBAMWBtx  M  til*  Coso  of  Evertkod  v.  L.  ^  M  IF.  Ey. 


nxnmn  *  hayrs,  bxu.  tabb,  simplb  bja. 
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Just  published,  Third  Edition,  in  ro3ral  8to.,  1879,  piice  32J.,  doth, 

THE  LAW  AND  PRACTICE  UNDER  THE  COMPANIES  ACTS 

l86a,  1867,  1870,  and  1877 ; 

AND 

THE  LIFE  ASSURANCE  COMPANIES  ACTS. 

1870  to  1872. 

Containing  the  Statutes,  with  the  Rules,  Orders,  and  Forms  regulating  Proceedings  in 
the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  and  full  Notes  of  the 
Decisions,  &c.,  &c.  By  H.  Burton  Buckley,  M.A.,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister- 
at-Law,  and  Fellow  of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 


*  # 


TAis  work  forms  a  complete  Treatise  on  the  Law  relating"  to  yoint  Stock 

Companies, 


"  The  mere  arrangement  of  the  leading  cases  under  the  successive  sections  of  the  acts,  and  the  short 
explanation  of  their  effect,  are  of  great  use  in  saving  much  valuable  time,  which  would  be  otherwise  spent 
in  searching  the  different  digests ;  but  the  careful  manner  in  whieh  Mr.  Buckley  has  annotated  the  acts, 
and  placed  the  cases  referred  to  under  distinct  headings,  renders  his  woric  particularly  useful  to  all  who 
are  required  to  advise  in  the  complications  in  which  the  shareholders  and  creditors  of  companies  frequently 

find  themselves  involved The  Index,  always  an  important  part  of  a  law  book,  is  full  and  well 

arranged.*' — Scottish  Journal  0/  JurisprwUnco, 

In  two  volumes,  royal  8vo.,  price  7af.,  cloth, 

THE     LAW^ 

RELATING  TO 

SHIPMASTERS    AND    SEAMEN. 

THEIR  APPOINTMENT,   DUTIES,  POWERS,  RIGHTS, 

LIABILITIES  AND  REMEDIES. 

By  JOSEPH  KAY,  Esa.,  M.A.,  Q.C., 

OP  TKIN.  COLL.  CAMBRIDCB,  AND  OP  THB  NORTH BKN  CIKCUrf  ; 
SOUCrrOR-GSNBRAL  OP  THB  COUNTY  PAIATINB  OP  DURHAM;    ONB  OP  THB  JUDGBS  OP  THB  COURT  OP 

RBCORD  POR  THB  KUNDRBP  OP  SALPOROJ 
AND  AUTHOR  OP  "  fHB  SOCIAL  CONDITION  AND  BDUCATION  OP  THB  PBOPLB 

IN  BNGLAND  AND  BUROPB." 


REVIEWS    OF    THE    WORK. 


Fxom  tha  NAXmOAI. 


«« 


It  is  rarely  that  we  find  a  book  fulfilling  the 
requirements  of  both  classes;  full  and  precise 
enough  for  the  lawyer,  and  at  the  same  time  intelli- 
gible to  the  non-legal  understanding.  Yet  tk*  two 
volumes  by  Mr.  Kaf  on  tht  lam  relating  to  shi^ 
mastin  and  toamon  wiiit  ^f*  venture  to  ja/,  io  of 
equal  service  to  the  captain,  the  lawyer,  and  the 
Consul,  in  their  respective  capacities,  and  e>'en  of 


MAaAZINE,  July,  1876. 

interest  to  the  public  generally,  written  as  it  is  in  a 
dear  and  interesting  style,  and  treating  of  a  subject 
of  such  Tast  importance  as  the  rights  and  liabilities 
and  reladve  duties  of  all,  passengers  included,  who 
▼enture  upon  the  ocean ;  more  than  that,  we  think 
that  any  able-aeaman  might  read  that  chapter  on 
the  crew  with  the  certainty  of  acquiring  a  clearer 
notion  of  his  own  position  on  board  ship. 
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nxrtm  *  hathib,  bill  tabb,  monai  bab. 


THE  UW  REUTING  TO  SHIPMASTERS  AND  SEAMEN. 

REVIEWS  OF  THE  WORK-«»iittii»<t 


"We  can  make  no  charge  of  redundancy  or 
omission  against  our  author ;  but  if  we  were  called 
upon  to  select  any  one  out  of  the  fifteen  parts  into 
which  the  two  ▼olumei  are  divided  as  bemg  espe- 
cially valuable,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  choose 
that  numbered  threcL  and  entitled  'The  Voyage.' 
There  the  master  will  find  a  succinct  and  oompen- 
dious  statement  of  the  law  respecting  his  duties, 
general  and  particular,  with  regaird  to  the  ship  anti 
Its  freiffht  firom  the  moment  when,  on  taking  com* 
mand,  ne  is  bound  to  look  to  the  seaworthiness  of 
Uie  ship,  and  to  the  delivery  of  her  Ic^  at  the  final 
port  <n  destination.  In  Fart  IV.  his  duties  are 
considered  with  respect  to  the  cargo,  this  being  a 
distinct  side  of  his  duplicate  character,  inasmuch 
as  he  is  agent  of  the  owner  of  the  cargo  just  as 
much  as  the  owner  of  the  ship. 

"  Next  in  order  ofposition  come  '  Bills  of  leading ' 
and  'Stoppage  in  Transitu.'  We  confess  that  on 
first  perusu  we  were  somewhat  surprised  to  find  the 


subj^  of  the  delivenr  of  goods  by  the  master  given 
priority  over  that  oi  bills  of  lading  ;  the  laical 
sequence,  however,  of  these  matters  was  evidently 
sacrificed,  and  we  think  with  advantage  to  the 
author's  desire  for  unity  in  hu  above-mentioned 
chapters  on*  The  Voyaga'  That  this  is  so  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  after  his  seventh  chapter 
on  the  laiter  subject  he  has  left  a  blank  chapter 
with  the  heading  of  the  former  and  a  reference 
an/e,  '  The  power  of  the  master  to  bind  the  owner 
by  his  personal  contracts,'  'Hypothecation,*  and 
'  The  Crew,'  form  the  remainder  of  the  contents  of 
the  first  volume,  of  which  we  should  be  glad  to  have 
made  more  mention,  but  it  is  obviously  imposable 
to  criticise  in  detail  a  woik  in  which  the  bare  list  of 
cited  cases  occupies  forty-four  pages. 

"The  question  of  compulsory  pilotage  is  full  of 
difficulties,  which  are  well  summed  up  by  Mr.  Kay. 

"In  conclusion,  we  can  heartily  congratulate 
Mr.  Kay  upon  his  success." 


From  the  LIVERPOOL  JOURNAL  OF  COMMERCE. 


" '  The  Law  relatin|S  to  Shipmasters  and  Seamen ' 
—such  is  the  title  oia  voliuninous  and  important 
work  which  has  just  been  issued  b^  Messrs.  Stevens 
and  Haynes,  the  eminent  law  publishers,  of  London. 
The  author  is  Mr.  Joseph  Kay,  Q.C,  and  while 
treating  generally  of  the  law  relating  to  shipmasters 
and  seamen,  he  refers  more  particularly  to  their  ap- 
pointment, duties,  rights,  liabilities,  and  remedies. 
It  consists  of  two  large  volumes,  the  text  occupying 
nearly  twelve  hundred  pfcges,  and  the  value  of  the 


work  being  enhanced  by  copious  a^ipendioet  and 
index,  and  bv  the  quotation  of  a  mass  of  authori- 
ties. .  .  .  Tit  work  must  U  am  imvabut&U  pmt 
to  thttf^aumtr,  thi^mmsUr,  oreomtml  at  a  foreign 
port,  'nie  language  is  dear  and  simple,  while  the 
l^al  standing  of  the  author  is  a  suffideat  guarantee 
that  he  writes  with  the  requisite  authority,  and 
that  the  cases  quoted  by  him  are  decisive  as  regards 
the  points  on  which  he  touches." 


From  the  LAW  JOURNAL. 


"The  author  tells  us  that  for  ten  years  he  has 
been  engaged  upon  it.  .  .  .  Two  large  volumes 
containing  xz8x  pa^^es  of  text,  8x  pages  of  appen- 
dices, 98  pages  of  index,  and  upwards  of  x8oo  dted 
cases,  attest  the  magnitude  of  the  work  designed 
and  accomplished  by  Mr.  Kay. 

"  Mr.  Kay  says  that  he  has  '  endeavoured  to 


compile  a  guide  and  reference  book  for  masten,  ship 
agents,  and  consuls.'  He  has  been  so  modest  as 
not  to  add  lawyers  to  die  list  of  his  pupils ;  but  kit 
work  will^  we  tMimk,  ho  wolcomtod  fy  Unoyort  wko 
havo  to  do  with  thi^fing  troMsacttoiu,  ahmoti  ms 
cordially  at  it  umdoubtedly  will  ho  by  tkoot  wko 
occupy  tkoir  hunnost  in  tho  groat  waUrs.** 


In  crown  l2mo.,  1876,  price  I2J.,  cloth, 

TItEA.TISE 

ON  Tm 

LOCUS  STANDI  OF  PETITIONERS  AGAINST  PRIVATE  BILLS 

IN  PARLIAMENT. 

TBCIIEg/r)    EDITIOIJT. 

By  JAMES  MELLOR  SMETHURST,  Em.,  of  Trinity  CoUege,  Cambridge,  M.A., 

and  of  the  Inner  Temple^  Barrister-at-Law. 

2  vols.  4ta,  1876-77.    5/.  s/,,  calt 

THS 

PRACTICAL  STATUTES  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 

WITH  NOTES  AND  INDEX. 
Edited  by  G.  B.  Barton,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 

THE  NEW  ZEALAND  JURIST  (NEW  SERIES). 

JOURNAL  AND  LAW  REPORTS.    Published  Monthly. 

Edited  by  G.  B.  Barton,    Barrister-at-Law,  Dunedin,  New  Zealand. 

The  Reports  include  all  cases  of  importance  argued  and  determined  in  the  Court  of 
Appeal  of  New  Zealand,  and  in  the  Supreme  Court  in  its  various  Districts. 
Thk  New  Zealand  Jurist  is  the  only  Legal  Journal  published  in  New  Zealand. 
Orders  for  the  "  Jurist  "  will  be  received  by 

STEVENS  &  HAYNES,  BELL  YARD,  TEMPLE  BAR,  LONDON. 


nwfwn  m  SAm,  bill  tabd»  xbhpu  sab. 
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In  one  thick  volnme^  Svol,  i875»  pnce  25X.,,  doth, 

THE  PEmOIPLES   OF  THE  LAW  OF  RATING 

of  HEBEDITAMEfiTS  in  the  OGGUFATIOfi  of  OOMFANIES. 

By  J.  H.  BALFOUR  BROWNE, 


i  tpTfi"iflii  Ttliuttioiis  which  arc 

ippeo&c  to  this  volume  will  be  of 

to  toe  parish  antfaorities,  and  to  the 


"Tho  tahlet  ani 

printed  in  an  ai 

neat  serri 

legal  pracdtionen  who  may  have  to  deal  with  the 

rating  of  those  properties  which  afe  in  the  occupa« 

tion  of  Companies,  and  we  coognitulate  Mr.  Browne 

on  the  prodnction  of  a  clear  and  concise  book  of 

the  system  of  Company  Raring.    There  is  no  doubc 


that  sodi  a  woric  is  much  needed,  and  we  are  sura 
that  all  those  who  are  interested  in,  or  have  to  do 
with  public  rating  will  find  it  of  great  serrioe. 
Much  credit  b  therefore  due  to  Mr.  firowne  fat  his 
able  treatise  a  woric  which  his  experience  as 
Rwistrar  (»f  the  Railway  Coounission  peculiarly 
qnalified  him  to  undertake."— £aw  Mttigagitu, 


In  8va,  1875,  price  71.6^,,  doth, 

THE  LAW  OF  USAaES  and  CUSTOMS: 

SL  practical  JLato  Ccact. 

By   J.    H.   BALFOUR    BROWNE, 

0/  tki  Middlt  Temple,  Barrister-mi-Law  ;  R^giettnr  te  the  Rmheay  Cemmiuiamen, 

"We  look  upon  this  treatise  as  a  valuable  addition  to  works  written  on  the  Science  of  Law."— C/immmAi 
Z,aw  yeurmal, 

"  As  a  tract  upon  a  very  troublesome  department  of  Law  it  is  admirable— the  principles  laid  down  are 
sound,  die  illustrations  are  well  chosen,  and  the  decisions  and  dkta  are  harmonised  so  far  as  possible,  and 
distinguished  when  necessary." — Irisk  Law  Times. 

"As  a  book  of  reference  we  know  of  none  so  comprehensive  deaHng  with  this  particular  branch  of 
Common  Law In  this  way  the  book  is  invaluaUe  to  the  practitioner."— Z.aiv  Majuatte, 

In  one  volume,  Svo.,  1875,  P^^  '^'v  cloth, 

THE  FRAGTIGE  HEFOBE  THE  KAILWA7  GOMMISSIOIIEBS 

UBDEB  THE  BEGULATIOir  OF  BAILWATS  AOTS,  1873  and  1874 } 

With  the  Amended  General  Orders  of  the  Commissioners,  Schedule  of  Forms,  and  Table 
of  Fees :  together  with  the  Law  of  Undue  Preference,  the  Law  of  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Railway  Commissioners,  Notes  of  their  Decisions  and  Orders,  Precedents  of 
Forms  of  Applications,  Answers  and  Replies ;  and  Appendices  of  Statutes  and  Cases. 

By  J.  H.  BALFOUR  BROWNE, 

O/tAe  Middle  Temple^  Barriiier.eU'Uiw,  and  Registrar  ie  the  Railway  CommissioHert, 

work  of  a  man  of  capable  Iqgal  attainments,  and  by 
official  position  intimate  with  his  subject ;  and  we 
therefore  think  that  it  cannot  fail  to  meet  a  real  want 


"  Mr.  Browne's  book  is  handy  and  convenient  in 
form,  and  well  arranged  for  the  purposes  of  refer- 
ence; its  treatment  of  the  subject  b  fully  and 
carefully  worked  out :  it  is,  so  far  as  we  have  been    i   and  to  p«x>ve  of  service  to  the  legal  profession  and 
able  to  test  it,  acatrate  and  trustworthy.    It  is  the    I   the  public."— .£«»  Magtr^ — 


In  8vo.,  1876,  price  *ls,  6d^  cloth, 

ON  THE  OOMPULSOET  PUEOHASE  of  the  UNDEETAKINQS 

OF  OOMPAiriES  BT  OOBFOBATIOITS, 

And  the  Practice  in  Relation  to  the  Passage  of  Bills  for  Compulsory  Purchase  through 
Parliament  Bv  J.  H.  Balfour  Browne,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-LAw ; 
Author  of  "  The  Law  of  Rating,"  "  The  Law  of  Usages  and  Customs,"  &c.,  &c. 


*  Thb  is  a  work  of  considerable  importance  to  all 
Municipal  Corporations,  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say  that  every  member  of  these  bodies  shoukl  have 
a  copy  by  him  for  constant  reference.  Probably  at 
no  very  distant  date  the  property  of  all  the  existing 
gas  and  water  companies  wul  pass  under  municipau 
centred,  and  theretore  it  is  exceedingly  desirable 
that  the  principles  and  conditions  under  which  such 
transfers  ought  to  be  made  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood.  This  task  is  made  easy  by  the  present  volume. 
The  stimulus  for  the  ^blication  of  such  a  work 
was  given  bv  the  action  of  the  Parliamentary 
Committee  wnich  last  Session  passed  the  preamble 
of  the  '  Stodcton  and  Middlestiorough  Cor|xmitions 
Water  Bill.  1876.'  The  volume  accordingly  eon- 
tains  a  full  report  of  the  case  as  it  was  presented   I 


both  by  the  promoters  and  opponents,  and  as  this 
was  the  first  time  in  which  the  principle  of  com- 
pulsory purchase  was  definitely  recognised,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  long  be  regarded  as  a 
leading  case.  As  a  matter  of  course,  many  inci- 
dental points  of  interest  arose  during  the  progress 
of  the  case.  Tbu^  besides  the  main  question  of 
compulsory  purchti^e,  and  the  question  as  to  whether 
there  was  or  was  not  any  precedsnt  for  the  Bill,  the 
questions  of  water  compensations,  of  appeals  from 
one  Committee  to  another,  and  oUier  kindred  sub- 
jects were  discussed.  These  are  all  treated  at  length 
by  the  Author  in  the  body  of  the  work,  which  is 
thus  a  complete  legal  compendium  on  the  large 
subject  with  which  it  so  ably  deals.*' 


d% 
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mnvBm  *  EAms,  bill  taju>,  tboim  bab. 


Now  ready,  in  8vo.,  1878,  price  d/.,  doth, 

THE  LAW  EELATING  TO  CHAEITIES, 

^   Especially  with  Reference  to  the  Validity  and  Confltrnction  of 

CHARITABLE  BEQUESTS  ahd  CONVEYANCES. 


BY 


FERDINAND  M.  WHITEPORD,  of  lanooln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law. 

laige  portion  of  the  text,  together  with  the  ex- 
planations pertinent  to  them.  The  |[eneial  tenor 
of  Mr.  Whitoford's  woric  is  that  of  a  digest  of  Cases 
rather  than  a  treatise,  a  feature,  however,  which 
will  not  diminish  its  usefuhaess  for  purx>oses  of 
rererence.''-~^mv  Mi^oMine  and  Revuw, 


"The  Law  relating  to  Charities  hy  F.  M. 
Whitefonl,  contains  a  brief  hot  clear  exposition  of 
the  law  relating  to  a  class  of  bequests  in  which  the 
intentions,  of  oonors  are  often  frustrated  by  un- 
acquaintance  with  the  Statutory  provisions  on  the 
subject.     Decisions  in  reported  Cases  occupy  a 


In  8vo.,  1872,  price  *js,  6d.,  cloth, 

AN  EPITOME  AND  ANALYSIS 


or 


SAVIGNY'S  TREATISE  ON  OBLIGATIONS  IN  ROMAN  LAW. 

Bt  ARCHIBALD  BROWN,  M.A. 

Edin.  and  Oxon.,  and  B.C.L.  Oxon.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,   Banister-at-Law. 


"Mr.  Archibald  Brown  deserves  the  thanks 
of  all  interested  in  the  science  of  law,  whether 
as  a  study  or  a  practice,  for  his  edition  of 
Herr  von  Savigny's  great  work  on  'Obligations.' 
Mfr.  Brown  has  undertaken  a  double  task — the 
translation  of  his  author,  and  the  analsrsis  of  his 
author's  matter.  That  he  has  succeeded  in  reducing 
the  bulk  of  the  original  will  be  seen  at  a  glance ; 
the  French  translation  consisting  of  two  volumes, 
with  some  five  hundred  pages  apiece,  as  compared 
with  Mr.  Brown's  thin  volume  of  a  hundred  and 


fifty  pages.  At  the  same  time  the  pith  of  Von 
Savigny's  matter  seems  to  be  very  successfully  pre- 
served, nothing  which  might  be  useful  to  the 
English  reader  being  anparently  omitted. 

'The  new  edition  01  Savigny  will,  we  hope,  be 
extensively  read  and  referred  to  by  Englbh  lawvers. 
If  it  is  not,  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  translator 
and  epitomiser.  Far  less  will  it  be  the  fault  of 
Savigny  himself,  whose  clear  definitions  and  acco- 
rata  tests  are  of  |;reat  use  to  the  legal  practitioner." 
•—Law  Tip 


THE    ELEMENTS     OF    ROMAN    LAW 


In  az6  pages  8va,  1875,  price  lor.,  doth. 


A  CONCISE   DIGEST  pP  THE    INSTITUTES 

GAIUS   and' JUSTINIAN, 

ff7M  copious  References  arranged  in  Parallel  Columns^  also  Chronological  and 

Analytical  Tables^  Lists  of  Laws^  ^v.  6*^. 

Primarily  designed  for  the  Use  of  Students  preparing  for  Examination  at 

Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  the  Inns  of  Court. 

By   SEYMOUR  F.   HARRIS,  B.C.L.,  M.A., 

or    WORCBSTBR    COLLBGB,    OXFORD,     AND    THB    INNBR    TBMPLB,    BARRlSTBS*AT-C.Air ; 


AUTHOR  OP  "  UNIVBSSITIBS  AND  LBGAL  BDUCATIOH. 


*^Mr»  Harrises  digest  ought  to  have  very  great  success  among  law  students  both  in  the 
Inns  of  Court  and  the  Universities.  His  book  gives  evidence  of  praiseworthy  accuracy 
and  laborious  condensation^* — Law  Journal. 

"  This  book  contains  a  summary  in  English  of  the  elements  of  Roman  Law  as  contained 
in  the  works  of  Gains  and  Justinian^  and  is  so  arranged  that  tht  reader  can  at  once  see 
what  are  the  opinions  of  either  of  these  two  writers  on  each  point.  From  the  very  exact 
and  accurate  references  to  titles  and  sections  given  he  can  at  once  refer  to  the  original 
writers.  The  concise  manner  in  which  Mr,  Harris  heu  arranged  his  digest  will  render 
it  most  useful^  not  only  to  the  students  for  whom  it  was  originally  written^  but  also  to  those 
persons  who,  though  they  have  not  the  time  to  wade  through  the  larger  treatises  of  Poste, 
Sanders,  Ortolan,  and  others,  yet  desire  to  obtain  some  knowledge  oj  Roman  Law^* — 
Oxford  and  Cam  bridge  Undergraduates'  Journal. 

"  Mr,  Harris  deserves  the  credit  of  having  produced  an  epitome  which  will  be  of  service 
to  those  numenms  students  who  have  no  time  or  sufficient  ability  to  analyse  the  Institutes  for 
themselves^ — Law  Times. 


For  the  Preliminary  Examinations  before  Entering  into  Articles  of  Clerkship 

to  Solicitors  under  the  Solicitors  Act,  1877. 

Now  ready,  in  a  handsome  4to.  volume,  with  Map  of  the  World,  price  lor.,  cloth, 


IN 


THE    STUDENTS'   REMINDER    AND    PUPILS'    HELP 
PREPARING  FOR  A  PUBLIC  EXAMINATION. 

By    THOMAS    MARSH, 

Private  Tutor,  Author  of  an  "  English  Grammar,"  &c 

"In  these  days  of  competitive  examination  and  well-nigh  universal  education,  students  will  find  a 
useful  auxiliary  in  the  *  Student's  Reminder  and  Pupil's  Help,'  by  Thomas  Marsh,  which  gives  in  a 
concise  form  some  fruitful  information,  that,  just  hecause  it  is  elementary,  is  apt  to  be  momentarily 
(orgottcti."—TAe  Gra/Ase. 

**  We  welcome  this  compendium  with  great  pleasure  as  being  exactly  whatl  s  wanted  in  this  age  of 
competitive  examinations.  It  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  master  hand,  and  could  only  be  compiled  by  one 
thoroughly  experienced  in  the  work  of  teaching.  Mr.  Marsh  has  summarised  and  analysed  the  subjects 
required  for  the  preliminary  examinations  of  law  students,  as  well  as  for  the  University  and  Civil  Service 
examinations.  He  has  paid  special  attention  to  mathematics,  but  the  compendium  also  includes  ancient 
and  modem  languages,  geography,  dictation,  &c.  It  was  a  happy  idea  to  make  it  quarto  sixe,  and  the 
type  and  printing  are  clear  and  legible."— /wA  Law  Times. 

"  This  remarkable  volume  might  almost  be  described  as  containing  a  little  of  everything,  and  any 
student  who  masters  its  contents  may  fairly  regard  himself  as  standing  well  for  such  ordinary 
examinations  as  he  may  be  called  upon  to  pass.  Mr.  Marsh  has  evidently  had  great  experience  in 
preparing  pupils  for  such  tests,  and  he  has  in  this  work  brought  together  a  mass  of  leading  points  on  a 
variety  of  subjects  for  their  assistance."— Cx/7  Press. 

Now  ready,  Second  Edition,  in  8vo.,  price  2iJ.,  cloth, 

E  N  GL I S  H 

CONSTITUTIONAL    HISTORY. 

From  the  Teutonic  Invasion  to  ilie  Present  Time, 
^msntiji  a»  a  ^t^t-'^oah  fox  Bivuimh  unir  ©t^trs. 

BY 

T.  P.  TASWELL-LANGMEAD,  B.C.L., 

Of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law,  late  Tutor  on  Constitutional  Law  and  Legal 
History  to  the  Four  Inns  of  Court,  and  formerly  Vinerian  Scholar  in  the 

University  of  Oxford. 
Second  and  Enlarged  Edition,  revised  throughout,  and  in  many  parts  rewritten. 

Extracts  from  some  Reviews  of  the  First  Edition, 

"We  think  Mr.  Taswell-Langmead  may  he  congratulated  upon  having  compiled  an 
elementary  work  of  conspicuous  merit." — PaU  Mall  Gazette, 

"  It  bears  marks  of  great  industry  on  the  part  of  the  compiler,  and  is  most  completely 
stocked  with  all  the  important  facts  in  the  Constitutional  History  of  England,  which  are 
detailed  with  much  conciseness  and  accuracy,  .  .  .  and  is  very  full  and  clear." — Spectator* 

"  For  students  of  history  we  do  not  know  any  work  which  we  could  more  thoroughly 
recommend." — Law  Times, 

"  It  is  a  safe,  carefvd,  praiseworthy  digest  and  manual  of  all  constitutional  history  and 
law.'.'— G^/^^A 

''For  conciseness,  comprehensiveness,  and  clearness,  we  do  not  know  of  a  better 
modem  book  than  Mr.  Taswell-Langmead's  '  English  Constitutional  History.' " — Azotes 
and  Queries. 

"The  volume  on  English  Constitutional  History,  by  Mr.  Taswcll-Langmead,  is  exactly 
what  such  a  history  should  ht.^^ -^ Standard, 

"As  a  text-book  for  students,  we  regard  it  as  an  exceptionally  able  and  complete 
work." — Law  Journal, 

^^Mt.  Taswell-Langmead  has  endeavoured  in  the  present  volume  to  bring  together 
all  the  most  prominent  features  in  the  Constitutional  History  of  England,  and  explain 
their  origin  and  development.  It  is  possible  to  gain  from  a  hundred  pages  of  Mr.  Lang- 
mead's  work  a  knowledge  of  the  growth  and  progress  of  the  present  system,  whicli 
elsewhere  could  only  be  obtained  in  many  volumes." — /risk  Laiu  Times, 

"Mr.  Taswell-Langmead  has  thoroughly  grasped  the  bearings  of  his  subject.  It  is, 
however,  in  dealing  with  that  chief  subject  of  constitutional  history — parliamentary 
government — that  the  work  exhibits  its  great  superiority  over  its  rivals." — Academy, 
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Fifth  Edition,  in  8vo.,  l88o,  price  25/.,  doth, 

THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  EQUITY. 

intenHeli  for  tfie  WL&t  of  fetuienw  anH  t^e  ^vottHtHon. 

By  Edmund  H.  T.  Snell,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 

FIFTH    EDITION. 

AN  EPITOME  OF  THE  EQUITY  PRACTICE. 

SECOND  EDITION. 

By  Archibald  Brown,  M.A.  Edin.  and  Oxon.,  and  B.C.L.  Oxon.,  of  the  Middle 
Temple,  Barrister-at-Law  ;  Author  of  "  A  New  Law  Dictionary,"  **  An  Analysis 
of  Savigny  on  Obligations,"  and  the  "  I^w  of  Fixtures." 


REVIEWS.         : 

"  Rarely  has  a  text-book  attained  inoro  complete  acd  rapid  success  than  SneUfs  '  Principles  of  Eqsity,' 
of  which  a  fifth  edition  has  just  been  i«ued."— /,«»»  Timet. 

'*  Seldom  docs  it  happen  that  a  work  secures  so  great  a  reputation  as  this  book,  and  to  Mr.  Brown  is 

due  the  credit  of  keeping  it  up  with  the  times It  is  ceruinly  the  most  comprehensive  as  well  as 

the  best  work  on  Equity  Jurisprudence  in  existence."— ^JC^n/  tiMdCambrutg*  UndtrgnubuU^s  JonmaL 

"  The  changes  introduced  by  the  Judicature  Acts  have  been  well  and  fully  explained  by  the  present 
edition  of  Mr.  Snell's  treatise,  and  everything  necessary  in  the  way  of  revision  has  been  consdentiousl  y 
accomplished.  We  perceive  the  fruitful  impress  of  the  '  amending  hand '  in  every  page  ;  the  results  of 
the  decisions  under  the  new  system  have  been  carefully  »plaioed,  and  engrafted  into  the  original  text ; 
and  in  a  word,  Snell's  work,  as  edited  by  Mr.  Brown,  has  proved  the  fallacy  of  Bentham's  description  of 
Equity  as  '  that  capricious  and  inconsistent  mistress  of  our  fortunes,  whose  features  no  one  b  able  to 
delineate.'  He  has  added  a  book,  comprising  Z27  pages,  on  the  present  'Practice  in  Equity/  as  to 
which  he  observes  that  it  *  will  be  probably  found  by  students  very  serviceable,  and  by  practitionen  very 
handy  and  convenient,  seeing  that  it  embodies  the  whole  procedure  (even  in  its  minutest  detaik),  and  at 
the  same  time  collects  it  all  together  under  efficient  practical  headings,  with  their  sub-divisions,  so  mudx  so 
that  everydiing  may  be  found  in  the  '  Practice '  without  either  difficulty  of  search  or  divereity  of 
reference.'  This,  on  the  whole,  accurately  describes  Ae  general  character  and  quality  of  that  portion  of 
the  work ;  but  at  the  same  time,  we  must  say  that  it  cannot  well  claim  to  be  much  more  than  a  tki^l 
frtcit  of  the  procedure  as  formulated  and  pretcr&ed  by  the  Acts  and  Rules  themselves,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  but  without  anything  like  an  expanded  treatment  such  as  might  render  that  portioD  of  the 
work  equal  to  the  portion  dealing  with  the  principles  of  equity.  Suggested,  however,  by  the  necessities 
ezperienqed  by  its  writer  in  his  own  practice,  it  will  doubtless  prove  useful  to  others  in  an  equal  d^ree ; 
and  it  certainly  forms  a  valuable  and  much-needed  supplement  to  Mr.  Snell's  work."— /mA  Leem  Times. 

"  We  know  of  no  better  introduction  to  the  Principles  of  Equity,** — 
Canada  Law  Journal. 

"Within  the  ten  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  appearance  of  the  first  edirton  of  this  work,  its 
reputation  has  steadily  increased,  and  it  has  long  since  been  recognised  by  students,  tutors  and  practhtoners, 
as  tne  best  elementary  treatise  on  the  important  and  difficult  branch  of  the  law  which  forms  its  subject 
in  eoiung  the  fourth  edition.  Mr.  Brown,  while  •  working  up  the  language  and  contents  of  the  book  to 
o™!Tr  .  "^"^  procedure  introduced  by  the  Judicature  Acts.'  noting  changes  of  the  law,  and 
whW,  jl!lf  u'°°'  uf  1'  ^^  ''^^^y  abstained  from  interference  nvith  the  general  character  of  the  woric, 
Bui  he  W  iL'^J  """i****^  "^^  trustworthiness  has  shared  in  gaining  the  approval  of  ^e  pnCessSon. 

mcnt  to  A.  .  p  .  Yr!^^^^?  ^  ^°  ^P**«*"»*  °^  '^*  P»^*=^"  ^n  Equity  which  forms  a  valuable  oomple- 
and  PractiL  .WM  k  ^''^^"^  "**^"'  *°  *"  ^"^^  practitioner  and  to  the  student,  by  whom  Pkiadples 
produ^  i^^^^r,  concurrently  studied.    We  think  Mr.  Brown  is  to  be  congratolated  <m  having 

i^dTtfel^^^eTolip™^^^^^  '«  «^««<>^  ^-  '^^nrer  Practices,  wiflb: 
_^  **"  ^  PiacttHoner  in  aU  ordinary  pR,ceedtngs."-.Z^  Jl/^aawr  aud  Reviem. 
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In  one  volume,  Syo.,  1874,  price  i&r.,  cloth, 

PRINCIPLES   OF  CONVEYANCING. 

AN  ELEMENTARY  WORK  FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS. 

By  Hbnrt  C.  Dxank,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law,  sometime  Lecturer  to  the 

Incorporated  Law  Society  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

"  Mr.  Deane  is  one  of  the  Lecturers  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society,  and  in  his  elementary  work 
intended  for  the  use  of  students,  he  embodies  some  lectures  given  at  the  hall  of  that  society.  It  would 
weary  our  readers  to  take  them  over  the  ground  necessarily  covered  by  Mr.  Deane.  The  first  part  is 
devoted  to  Corporeal  Hereditaments,  and  the  second  to  Conveyancing.  The  latter  is  prefaced  by  a  very 
interesting  'HistorY  of  Conveyancing,'  and  for  practical  purposes  the  chapter  (Ch.  a.  Part  II.)  on 
Conditions  of  Sale  is  decidedly  valuable."— Zaw  Times. 

"  We  hope  to  see  this  book^  like  Snelts  Equity^  a  standard  doss-book  in 
all  Law  Schools  where  English  law  is  taught^ — Canada  Law  Journal. 


"It  seems  essentially  the  book  for  young  convey- 
ancers, and  will,  probably,  in  many  cases  supplant 
Williams.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  modern  adaptation  of 
Mr.  Watkin's  book  on  conveyancing,  and  is  fully 
equal  to  its  prototype." — Iritk  Law  Times. 

**  Extremely  useful  to  students,  and  especially 
to  those  gentlemen  who  are  candidates  for  Uie 
various  legal  examinations.     There  are  so  many 


questions  set  now  on  case  law  that  they  would  do 
well  to  peruse  this  treatise  of  Mr.  Deane's,  and  use 
it  in  conjunction  with  a  book  of  questions  and 
answers.  They  will  find  a  considerable  amount  of 
equity  case  law,  especially  in  the  second  part  ci 
Mr.  Deane's  book,  which  comprises  in  substance 
some  lectures  delivered  by  the  author  at  the  Law 
Institution." — Law  ytmrnal. 


A 


In  8vo.,  price  6/.,  cloth, 

Summary  of  the  Law  and  Practice 

in  Admiralty. 

FOR   THE   USE   OF   STUDENTS.  ' 


By  EUSTACE  SMITH, 

Of  the  Inner  Temple;  Author  of  **A  Summary  of  Company  Law," 


"  It  is  however,  in  our  opinion,  a  well  and  carefully  written  little  work,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  student  who  is  taking  up  Admiralty  Law  at  the  Final."— £tfw  Studtnttt  Journal. 

"The  divisions  of  his  book  are  sensible,  his  language  is  concise,  and  he  has  succeeded,  without  over- 
weighting any  part  of  it,  to  give  the  student  a  very  just  appreciation  of  the  ori^n  of  the  Courts  of 
Admiralty,  the  claims  that  can  be  enforced  in  them,  and  the  mode  of  practice  as  it  at  present  exists. 
Altogether  Mr.  Eustace  Smith  has  turned  out  a  book  in  a  small  compass  which  is  to  be  commended."— 
Articled  Clerks^  Journal. 

"  Mr.  Smith  has  a  happy  knack  of  compressing  a  large  amount  of  useful  matter  in  a  small  compass,  the 
present  work  will  doubtless  be  received  with  satisfaction  equal  to  that  with  which  his  previous  *  Summary ' 
has  been  met." — Oxford  and  Cambridge  Undergraduater  Journal. 

In  8vo.,  price  6j.,  cloth, 

A  Summary  of  the  Law  and  Practice  in 

the  Ecclesiastical  Courts. 

FOR    THE    USE    OF    STUDENTS. 

By  EUSTACE  SMITH, 

Of  the  Inner  Temple ;  Author  of  **  A  Summary  of  Company  Law,"  and  **  A  Summary 

of  the  Law  and  Practice  in  Admiralty." 

"  His  object  has  been,  as  he  tells  us  in  his  preface,  to  ^ive  the  student  and  general  reader  a  fair  outline 
of  the  scope  and  extent  of  ecclesiastical  law.  of  the  principles  on  which  it  is  founded,  of  the  Courts  by 
which  it  is  enforced,  and  the  procedure  by  which  these  Courts  are  regulated.  We  think  the  book  well 
fulfils  its  object.  Its  value  is  much  enhanced  by  a  profuse  citation  of  authorities  for  the  propositions 
contained  in  \\J*—Bar  Examination  Journal. 

In  8vo.,  price  6j.,  cloth, 

An  Epitome  of  the  Laws  of  Probate  and  Diyorce, 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS  FOR  HONOURS  EXAMINATION. 

By  J.  CARTER  HARBISON,  Solicitor. 
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Second  Edition.    In  one  yolome,  8vo.,  price  20s.,  doth, 

PRmOIPLES  OF  THE  COMMON  LAW. 

INTENDED  FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS  AND  THE  PROFESSION. 

SECOND    EDITION. 

By  JOHN  INDERMAUR,  Solicitor, 

AUTHOR  OF   **A  MANUAL  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT," 
"epitomes  OF  LEADING  CASES,"    AND  OTHER  WORKS. 


"Mr.  Indermaur  renders  even  law  light  reading.  He  not  only  possesses  the 
faculty  of  judicious  selection,  but  of^lucid  exposition  and  felicitous  illustration.  And 
while  his  works  are  all  thus  characterised,  his  *  Principles  of  the  Common  Law ' 
especially  displays  those  features.  That  it  has  already  reached  a  second  edition, 
testifies  that  our  estimate  of  the  work  on  its  first  appearance  was  not  unduly  favourable, 
highly  as  we  then  signified  approval;  nor  needs  it  that  we  should  add  anything 
to  that  estimate  in  reference  to  the  general  scope  and  execution  of  the  work.  It  only 
remains  to  say,  that  the  present  edition  evinces  that  every  care  has  been  taken  to  insure 
thorough  accuracy,  while  including  all  the  modifications  in  the  law  that  have  taken 
place  since  the  original  publication  ;  and  that  the  references  to  the  Irish  deci»ons  which 
have  been  now  introduced  are  calculated  to  render  the  work  of  greater  utility  to 
practitioners  and  students,  hfh  English  and  Irish." — IrisA  Law  Times, 

"  This  workt  the  author  tells  us  in  his  Pre/ace,  is  written  mainly  with  a  vitiv  to  the 
examinations  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  ;  but  we  think  it  is  likely  to  eUUdn  a  wider 
usefulness.  It  seems^  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  parts  we  have  examined^  to  he  a 
careful  and  clear  outline  of  the prituiples  of  the  common  latu.  It  is  very  readable;  and 
not  only  studetits^  but  many  practitioners  and  the  public  might  benefit  by  a  perusal  of  its 
pagesP — Solicitors'  Journal, 

"Mr.  Indermaur  has  very  clear  notions  of  what  a  law  student  should  be  taught  to 
enable  him  to  pass  the  examinations  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society.  In  this,  his  last 
work,  the  law  is  stated  carefully  and  accurately,  and  the  book  will  probably  prove 
acceptable  to  students." — Law  limes, 

"  Mr.  Indermaur's  book  will  doubtless  be  found  a  useful  assistant  in  the  legal  pupil 
room.  The  statements  of  the  law  are,  as  far  as  they  go,  accurate,  and  have  been  skilfully 
reduced  to  the  level  of  learners.  Mr.  Indermaur  possesses  one  great  merit  of  an  instructor 
— he  is  able  to  bring  out  the  salient  points  on  wide  subjects  in  a  telling  manner,*' — Uno 
Journal. 

"Mr.  Indermaur  has  acquired  a  deservedly  high  reputation  as  a  writer  of  convenient 
epitomes  and  compendinms  of  various  branches  of  the  Law  for  the  use  of  students. 
Within  the  limits  which  the  author  has  assigned  to  himself,  he  has  certainly  given  proof 
of  praiseworthy  industry,  accuracy,  and  clearness  of  exposition,  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  law  student.  The  practising  solicitor  will  also  find  this 
a  very  useful  compendium.  Care  has  evidently  been  taken  to  note  the  latest  decisions 
n  important  points  of  law.  A  full  and  well-constructed  index  supplies  eveiy  facility 
ready  reference." — Law  Afagatine, 
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In  8yo.,  1878,  price  lor.,  doth, 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE  PRACTICE  OF  THE  SUPREME  COURT 

OF  JUDICATURE, 

In  the  Queen*s  Bench,  Common  Fleas,  Exchequer,  and  Chancery  Divisions.    Intended 
for  the  use  of  Students.    By  John  Indbrmaur,  Solicitor. 

"  This  is  a  Yery  osefoi  student's  book.  It  is  clearly  written,  and  gives  such  information  as  the  student 
requires,  without  bewildering  him  with  details.  The  portion  relating  to  the  Chancery  Division  forms  an 
excellent  introduction  to  the  elements  of  the  practice,  and  may  be  advantageously  used,  not  only  by 
articled  derks,  but  also  by  pupils  entering  the  cnambers  of  equity  draftsmen."— -^tf/«r</tfrr'  Journal. 

^  "Intended  for  the  use  of  students,  this  book  is  executed  with  that  accurate  knowledge  and  care  which 
distinguish  Mr.  Indermaur.  It  treats  carefully  of  the  steps  to  be  taken  in  the  several  divisions,  and  in  the 
appendix  is  given  a  table  of  some  of  the  principal  times  of  proceedings.  Not  only  the  student  but  ths 
practitioner  will  5ud  this  little  volume  of  use."— £«zv  Tim*M. 


Fourth  Edition,  in  8vo.,  1877,  price  6j.,  cloth, 

AN    EPITOME    OF    LEADING    COMMON    LAW   CASES; 

WITH    SOME    SHORT   NOTES  THEREON. 

Chiefly  intended  as  a  Guide  to  •*  Smith's  Leading  Cases."    By  John  Indermaur, 

Solicitor  (Clifford's  Inn  .Prizeman,  Michaelmas  Term,  1872). 


"  We  have  received  the  third  edition  o(  the  '  Epitome  of  Leading  G>mroon  Law  Cases,'  by  Mr.  Inder- 
maur, .Solicitor.  The  first  edi  don  of  this  work  was  published  in  February,  1873,  the  second  in  April,  1874,  >"<! 
now  we  have  a  third  edition  dated  September,  1875.  No  better  proof  of  the  value  of  this  book  can  be  fur* 
nishcd  than  the  fact  that  ip  less  than  three  years  it  has  reached  a  third  edition." — Law  Journal. 

Fourth  Edition,  in  8vo.,  1881,  price  6/.,  cloth, 

AN   EPITOME   OF   LEADING    CONVEYANCINQ   AND 

EQUITY   CASES; 

WITH  SOME  SHORT  NOTES  THEREON,  FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS. 

By  John  Indermaur,  Solicitor,  Author  of  "An  Epitome  of  Leading 

Common  Law  Cases." 

"  We  have  received  the  second  edition  of  Mr.  Indermaur's  very  useful  Epitome  of  Leading  Convey- 
ancing and  Equity  Cases.     The  work  is  very  well  done,"— Law  Ttme*. 

**  1  he  Epitome  well  deserves  the  continued  patronage  of  the  class— Students— for  whom  it  is  especially 
intended._  Mr.  Indermaur  will  soon  be  known  as  the  '  Students'  Friend.'  "—Canada  Law  Journal. 

Third  Edition,  in  8vo.,  1880,  price  5j.,  cloth, 

SELF'PREPARATION  FOR  THE  FINAL  EXAMINATION. 

CONTAINING  A   COMPLETE  COURSE   OF  STUDY,  WITH  STATUTES, 

CASES,   AND    QUESTIONS; 
And  intended  for  the  use  of  those  Articled  Clerks  who  read  by  themselves. 

By  John  Indermaur,  Solicitor. 

"  In  this  edition  Mr.  Indermaur  extends  his  counsels  to  the  whole  period  from  the  intennediate 
examination  to  the  final.  His  advice  is  practical  and  sensible :  and  if  the  course  of  study  he  recommends 
b  intelligently  followed,  the  articled  clerk  will  have  laid  in  a  store  of  legal  knowledge  more  than  sufficient 
to  carryliim  through  the  final  examination." — Solicitors*  Journal. 

"  This  book  contains  recommendations  as  to  how  a  complete  course  of  study  for  the  above  examination 
should  be  carried  out,  with  refierence  to  the  particular  books  to  be  read  striatim.  We  need  only  remark 
that  it  is  essential  for  a  student  to  be  set  on  the  r^ht  tack  in  his  rcaftding,  and  that  any  one  of  ordinary 
ability,  who  foUowii  the  coune  set  out  by  Mr.  Indermaur,  ought  to  pass  with  greet  crediL— Aaw  Journal. 

In  8vo.,  price  5J.  6^.,  cloth. 

Self '  Preparation  for  the  Intermediate  Examinations, 

As  it  at  present  exists  on  Stephen's  Commentaries.  Containing  a  complete  course  of 
Study,  with  Statutes,  Questions,  and  Advice  as  to  portions  of  the  book  which 
may  be  omitted,  and  of  portions  to  which  special  attention  should  be  given,  and  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  all  Articled  Clerks  who  have  not  yet  passed  the  Intermediate 
Examination.  By  John  Indermaur,  Author  of  **  Principles  of  Common  Law," 
and  other  works. 

In  8yo.,  1875,  price  dr.,  cloth, 

THE  STUDENT'S  GUIDE  TO  THE  JUDICATURE  ACTS, 

AND  THE  RULES  THEREUNDER : 

Being  a  book  of  Questions  and  Answers  intended  for  the  use  of  Law  Students. 

By  John  Indermaur,  Solicitor. 
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W0BK8  TVXB  LA.W  STtTDBHTS. 


Second  Edition.    In  8yo.,  price  26f.,  doth, 


A  NEW   LAW   DICTIONARY, 

AMD 

IPnistitute  of  ti)e  bi)0le  Eab) ; 

EMBRACING    FRENCH    AND    LATIN    TERMS     AND    REFERENCES    TO    THE 

AUTHORITIES,  CASES.  AND  STATUTES. 

SECOND  EDITION^  revised  throughtmt,  and  c<msiderahly  enlarged. 

By    ARCHIBALD    BROWN, 

M.  A.  Edin.  and  Oxon.,  and  B.C.L*  Oxon.,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law;  Author 
of  the  *'  Law  of  Fixtures,"  **  Analysis  of  Savigny's  Obligations  in  Roman  Law,'*  &c. 

Itevieiivs   oF  the    Second    Sedition. 

"  So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  examine  the  work,  it  seems  to  have 
been  most  carefully  and  accurately  executed,  the  present  Editiony  besides 
containing  much  new  matter^  having  beeti  thoroughly  revised  in  consequence  of 
the  recent  changes  in  the  law  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  will  be 
found  extremely  useful ^  not  only  to  students  and  practitioners,  but  to  public 
men,  and  men  of  letters'' — Irish  Law  Times. 

"  Mr,  Brown  has  revised  his  Dictionary,  and  adapted  it  to  the  changes 
effected  by  the  Judicature  Acts,  and  it  now  constitutes  a  very  useful  work  to 
put  into  the  hands  of  any  student  or  articled  clerk,  and  a  work  which  the 
practitioner  will  find  of  value  for  referenced — SoLicnx)Rs'  Journal, 

"  //  will  prove  a  reliable  guide  to  law  students,  and  a  handy  book  of 
reference  for  practitioners,^' — Law  Times. 


''This  work,  laborious  and  difficult  as  it 
was,  has  been  admirably  carried  out,  and 
the  work  is  really  what  it  professes  to  be, 
a  complete  compendium.  An  index  to  a 
dictionary  is  a  novelty,  but  from  the  excep- 
tional nature  of  the  contents  an  index  was 
likely  to  be  most  useful,  and  accordingly  Mr. 
Brown  has  prefixed  to  the  book  a  copious 
index  by  which  a  student  can  at  once  turn  to 
the  main  body  of  the  work  and  obtain  the 
information  he  requires.  Authorities  and 
cases  are  abundantly  cited,  and  Mr.  Brown 
can  claim  with  justice  to  call  his  book  an 
institute  of  the  whole  law." — Standard, 

••  In  a  modest  preface  Mr.  Brown  intro- 
duces us  to  a  rather  ambitious  work.  lie 
has  endeavoured  to  compress  into  less  than 


four  hundred  pages  the  whole  law  of  Elng- 
land,  and  has  evidently  bestowed  much 
pains  on  the  execution  of  the  task.  He 
does  not,  however,  aim  at  anything  higher 
than  rendering  a  service  to  students  prepar- 
ing for  the  Bar  or  for  the  lower  branch  of 
the  profession,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  has  produced  a  book  of  reference 
which  will  be  useful  to  the  class  he  has  had 
in  view.  Mr.  Brown  has  perhaps  done 
about  as  much  as  any  one,  not  a  rare 
genius,  could  do,  and  his  Dictionary  will  be 
serviceable  to  those  who  are  in  want  of  hints 
and  references,  and  are  content  with  a 
general  idea  of  a  law  or  legal  principle.  It 
is  a  handy  book  to  have  at  one's  elbow." 
— Saturday  Review, 


THE 


In  8vo.,  price  izr.,  cloth, 

LAW    OF    FIXTURES. 

Third  Edition.    Including  the  Law  under  the 

AGRICULTURAL  HOLDINGS  ACT,  1875, 

Incorforaiin^tfupriMci^AmtricanDeciswtu,  and  gtntrttlly  bringing  tht  law  dawn  iotke^tmiiimt. 

By  ARCHIBALD  BROWN,  M.A.  Edin.  and  Oxon.,  and  B.C.L.  Oxon., 

OF  THE  MIDDLE  TEMPLE,   BARRISTER- AT -LAW. 

'*  The  decisions  given  since  the  second  edition  of 

this  work  was  published  in  the  important  cases 

of  Bx  parte  Daglisk^  in  re  WUde^  and  Ex  parte 

Barclay,  in  re  Joyce,  and  several  other  further 


decisions  of  the  Courts  on  the  Law  of  Fixtures, 
have  rendered  a  third  edition  desirable.  The  author 
has  taken  the  0])portunity  to  recast  the  general 
form  of  his  treatise.  .  •  .  We  have  already 
adverted  to  the  recent  cases  of  Ex  parte  Daglisk, 
in  re  Wilde,  and  Ex  parte  Barclay,  in  re  Joyce. 
The  author  treats  of  them  at  some  length ;  and  the 
conclusion  at  which  he  arrives  is  very  important. 


and  claims  the  attention  of  legal  draftsmen  and 
solicitors. 

'*  We  have  toudied  on  the  principal  features  of  diis 
new  edition,  and  we  have  not  space  for  further 
remarks  on  the  book  itself:  but  we  may  observe 
that  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  cases  cited 
are  in  all  instances  siifficientiy  detailed  to  make  the 
principle  of  law  clear ;  and  diough  very  many  of  tlie 
principles  given  are  in  the  very  words  of  tbe  judges, 
at  the  same  time  the  author  has  not  spued  to  deduce 
his  own  observatitms,  and  the  treat&e  is  comoiend- 
able  as  well  for  originality  as  for  laborfovmiess." 
— it«w  Journal, 


Second  Edition,  in  8vo.,  in  preparation. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  CRIMINAL  LAW. 

INTENDED  AS  A  LUCID  EXPOSITION  OF  THE  SUBJECT  FOR  THE  USE 

OF  STUDENTS  AND  THE  PROFESSION, 

By  SEYMOUR  F.  HARRIS,  B.C.L.,  M.A., 

Of  Worcester  College,  Oxford,  and  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law ;  Author  of 
"  A  Concise  Digest  of  the  Institutes  of  Gains  and  Justinian.'* 

REVIEWS. 

•*  Tlk^re  is  no  lack  of  Works  on  Criminal  Law,  but  there  tvas  room  for  such  a  usefui 
handbook  of  Principles  cu  Mr,  Seymour  Harris  has  supplied.  Accustomed,  by  his  previous 
labours,  to  the  task  of  analysing  the  law,  Mr,  Harris  has  brought  to  bear  upon  his  present 
work  qualifications  well  adapted  to  secure  the  successful  accomplishment  of  the  object  which 
he  had  set  before  him.  That  object  is  not  an  ambitious  one,  for  it  does  not  pretend  to  soar 
above  utility  to  the  young  practitioner  and  the  student.  For  both  these  classes,  and  for  the 
yet  \vider  class  who  may  require  a  book  of  reference  on  the  subject,  Mr,  Harris  has  produced 
a  clear  and  convenient  Epitome  of  the  Law,  A  noticeable  feature  of  Mr,  Harris's  work, 
which  is  likely  to  prove  of  assistance  both  to  the  practitioner  and  the  student,  consists  of  a 
Table  of  Offences,  with  their  legal  character,  their  punishment,  and  the  statute  under  which 
it  is  ity/licted,  together  with  a  reference  to  the  pages  where  a  Statement  of  the  Law  will  be 
found**'^'LKyi  Magazine  and  Review. 

"Thu  work  purports  to  contain  'a  concise  exposition  of  the  nature  o(  crime,  the  various  offences 
punishable  by  the  English  law,  the  law  of  criminal  procedure,  and  the  law  of  summary  convictions/  with 
tables  of  offences,  punishments,  and  statutes.  The  woric  is  divided  into  four  books.  Book  I.  treats 
of  crime,  its  divisions  and  essentials ;  of  persons  capable  of  committing  crimes ;  and  of  principals  and 
accessories.  Book  II.  deals  with  offences  of  a  public  nature;  offences  against  private  persons; 
and  offences  against  the  property  of  individuals.  Each  crime  is  discussed  in  its  turn,  with  as 
much  brevity  as  could  well  be  used  consbtently  with  a  proper  explanation  of  the  le^^al  characteristics  of 
the  several  offences.  Book  III.  explains  criminal  procedure,  including  the  jurisdiction  of  Courts,  and 
the  various  steps  in  the  apprehension  and  trial  of  criminals  from  arrest  to  punishment.  This  part  of  the 
work  is  extremely  well  done,  the  description  of  the  trial  being  excellent,  and  thoroughly  calculated  to 
impress  the  mind  of  the  uninitiated.  Book  IV.  contains  a  short  sketch  of  '  summary  convictions  before 
magistrates  out  of  quarter  sessions.'  The  table  of  offences  at  the  end  of  the  volume  is  most  useful,  and 
there  is  a  very  full  index.    Altogether  we  must  congratulate  Mr.  Harris  on  his  adventure/ — Law  Journal, 

**  Mr,  Harris  has  undertaken  a  work,  m  our  opinion,  so  much  needed  that  he  might 
diminish  its  btilk  in  the  next  edition  by  obiiterating  the  apologetic  preface.  The  appearance 
of  his  volume  is  as  well  timed  as  its  execution  is  satisfactory.  The  author  hcu  shozon  an 
ability  of  omission  which  is  a  good  test  of  skill,  and  from  the  overwhelming  mctss  of  the 
criminal  law  he  has  discreetly  selected  just  so  much  only  as  a  learner  needs  to  know,  and  has 
presented  it  in  terms  which  render  it  capable  of  being  easily  taken  info  the  mind.  The  first 
half  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  indictable  offences,  which  are  defined  and  explained  in 
succinct  terms  ;  the  second  half  treats  of  the  preuention  of  offences,  the  courts  of  criminal 
jurisdiction,  arrest,  preliminary  proceedings  before  ttuigistrates,  and  modes  of  prosecution 
and  trial ;  and  a  brief  epitome  of  the  laws  oftvidence,  proceedings  after  triat,  and  summary 
convictions,  with  a  tcile  ofoffetues,  complete  the  book.  The  part  on  procedure  will  be/ound 
particularly  useful.  Few  young  counsel,  on  their  first  appearance  at  sessions,  have  more  than 
a  loose  and  general  notion  of  the  manner  in  which  a  trial  is  conducted,  and  often  commit 
blunders  which,  although  trifling  in  kind,  are  nevertheless  seriously  discouraging  and 
annoying  to  themselves  at  the  outset  of  their  career.  From  even  such  a  blunder  as  that  of 
mistaking  the  order  in  which  the  speeches  are  made  and  wittusses  examined,  they  may 
be  saved  by  the  table  of  instructions  given  here,^^ — Solicitors'  Journal. 

,  "  Le  livre  de  M.  Seymour  F.  Harris  est  un  manuel  de  droit  criminel,  destine  aux  ^tudiants  en*  droit 
et  aux  praticiens.  II  contient  une  expedition,  concise  mais  complete,  sobre  mais  tr^-claire,  des  faits 
punissables,  des  peines  ^icttfes  par  la  loi,  de  Tor^anisation  des  juridictions  criminelles  et  de  la  maniere 
de  proctfder  devant  elles.  Ce  qui  est  surtout  [nr^cieux  pour  ceux  auxquels  cet  ouvrage  e&t  destin^,  c'est 
une  taUe  m^thodique  des  faits  punis  par  la  loi,  des  pcmes  qui  leur  sont  applicables  et  des  lois  qui  les 
prononcent.  Cette  table  et  Tindication,  au  bas  de  chaque  page,  du  texte  de  loi  dont  le  r&um^  est  donn^ 
dans  le  livre,  rendront  cet  ouvrage  indispensable  &  ceux  qui,  dans  ce  pays,  veulent  connaltre  cette  loi 
criminelle  anglaise  qui  s'ecarte  tant  de  la  legislation  fran9ai>e,  et  qui  est  toujours  I'objet  de  la  curiosity 
en  m^me  temps  que  de  Tadmiration.  D'ailleurs,  en  ce  moment  oh  Ton  souleve  tant  de  questii  ns  touchant 
la  nfpression  p^nale,  cette  €tude  du  droit  criminel  anglais  est  devenue  indispensable.  On  ne  pourra 
mietix  la  faire  c}ue  dans  le  manuel  de  droit  criminel  dont  nous  parlous  ici  et  que  nous  ne  louons  que 
oomme  il  le  m^te." — Revue  Ginirale  du  Droit,   x^8. 
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WORKS  VOB  £AW  STTOEHTS. 


In  one  volume,  Svo.,  price  gs.  cloth, 

LEADING   STATUTES   SUMMARISED, 

FOR  THE  USE  OF  STUDENTS. 

By  ERNEST  C.  THOMAS, 

Bacon  Scholar  of  the  Hon.  Society  of  Gray*s  Inn,  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College.  Oxford ; 
Author  of  "Leading  Cases  in  Constitutional  Law  Briefly  Stated." 

"  Will  doubtless  prove  of  much  use  to  students  for  whom  it  is  intended.  ....  Any  student  who, 
with  this  brief  summary  as  a  guide,  carefully  studies  the  enactments  themselves  in  the  Revbed  Edition 
of  the  Statutes,  cannot  fail  to  gain  a  very  considerable  acquaintance  with  every  branch  of  English  law."— 
Law  MagttBtfu, 

"  Mr.  Thomas  has  done  a  useful  piece  of  work  in  compiling  a  little  book  which  is  not  intended  to  save 
students  the  trouble  of  looking  at  tne  statutes  foh  themselves,  but  which  will  be  valuable  both  to  guide 
them  through  *  the  single  sentences  of  enormous  length,'  of  which  Sir  James  Stephen  has  spoken, 
and  as  a  convenient  book  of  reference."— .ra/w^oy  Review, 

**  This  is  an  ingenious  work.  The  author,  feeling  that  students,  like  a  good  many  more  experienced 
persons,  are  rather  bothered  with  the  gigantic  bulk  of  our  statute  law,  has  hit  ui>on  the  idea  of  picking  out 
more  than  one  hundred  statutes  of  general  practical  importance,  and  giving  a  summary  of  them.  He 
divides  these  into  three  classes,  and  places  them  under  the  titles,  '  Common  Law,' '  Criminal  Law,'  and 
*  Equity  and  Conveyancing.'  There  is  an  index  to  the  volume,  which  enables  the  reader  to  find  at  once 
the  Act  he  wants ;  and  the  summaries  seem  to  be  accurate  and  sufficiently  full.  Of  course  the  book 
belongs  to  the  list  of '  cram '  instructors :  but  it  has  merits  beyond  those  of  mere  help  to  examination."— 
Law  yoitmoL 

In  Svo.,  price  dr.,  doth, 

LEADING  CASES  IN  CONSTITUTIONAL  LAW 

BBIEFL7  STATED,  WITH  IVTSODUCIIOiri  EZC1IB81T8IS,  AND  KOTEBL 

By  ERNEST  C.  THOMAS, 

Bacon  Scholar  of  the  Hon.  Society  of  Gray's  Inn,  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford. 

^  "  Mr.  E.  C.  Thomas  has  put  together  in  a  slim  octavo  a  digest  of  the  principal  cases  illustrating  Con- 
stitutional Law,  that  is  to  say,  all  questions  as  to  the  rights  or  authority  of  the  Crown  or  persons  under  it, 
as  regards  not  merely  the  constitution  and  structure  given  to  the  governing  body,  but  also  the  mode  in 
which  the  sovereign  power  is  to  be  exercised.  In  an  introductory  essay  Mr.  Thomas  gives  a  very  clear 
and  intelligent  survey  of  the  general  functions  of  the  Executive,  and  the  principles  by  which  they  are 
regulated ;  and  then  follows  a  summary  of  leading  cases." — Saturday  Review. 


*t' 


Mr.  Thomas  gives  a  sensible  introduction  and  a  brief  epitome  of  the  familiar  leading  cases."— 
Law  Times. 


In  8vo.,  price  8x.,  cloth, 

AN  EPITOME  OF  HINDU  LAW  CASES, 

WTTH  SHORT  NOTES  THEREON, 

And  Introductory  Chapters  on 

SOURCES  OF  LAW,  MARRIAGE,  ADOPTION,  PARTITION,  AND 

SUCCESSION. 

By  WILLIAM  M.  P.  COGHLAN, 

BOMBAY  CIVIL  SBKVICS,  JUDOB  AMD  8KSSIONS  JUDGB  OP  TANNA. 

"Apart,  altogedier,  from  their  professional  value,  these  introductory  chapters  are  interesting  to  the 
layman,  as  presentinjE  a  series  of  curiously  exact  photographs  of  every  day  Hmdu  life,  which  are  further 
illustrated  by  the  ruhngs  of  the  various  High  Courts.  We  have  only  space  to  direct  the  readers'  attention 
to  the  chaoters  on  marriage,  and  the  cases  cited,  for  we  made  use  of  this  text-book  among  others  in 
discussing  the  Hindu  marriage  laws  in  our  columns  last  year.  Mr.  Cophlan  is  wdl  known  as  the  Judge 
and  Session  ^udge  of  Tanna,  and  as  one  of  the  closest  students  of  Hmdu  life  as  well  as  of  Hindn  law. 
His  volume  is  already  a  text-book  to  the  students  of  Hindu  law  in  England,  and  should  also  find  a 
welcome  here  from  practitioners,  and  even,  through  the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  subject  and  the  ability  of 
treatment,  from  those  general  readers  who  may  be  interested  in  Indian  matters."— Times  ttf  India. 

"  Mr.  Coghlan,  Judge  and  Sessions  Judge  of  Tanna,  has  prepared  an  epitome  of  some  Hindoo  lav  cases 
as  a  guide  to  the  law  reports  and  to  the  sundard  text-books.  Apart  from  its  professional  value,  it  prtsents  a 
oirious  picture  of  Hindoo  customs  and  ideas  on  various  subjects  such  as  marxiage,  funily  tiw.  ^*'— 
Saturday  Review, 


snmors  *  batvxs,  bxll  tabd,  tsmplb  bab. 
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In  a  handy  voiume^  price  5x.  6//.,  cloth^ 

RAILWAY  PASSENGERS  &  RAILWAY  COMPANIES: 

With  an  Appendix  containing  Addenda  et  Corrigenda  to  Kov.  1880. 

By  LOUIS  ARTHUR  GOODEVE,  of  the  Middle  Temple, 

Barrister-at-Law. 

%*  The  Appendix  can  be  had  separately,  price  is, 

"  Mr.  Goodeve's  little  book  is  a  conciie  epitome  of  the  Acu,  Bye-laws,  and  Cases  relating  to  passengers 

and  their  personal  luggage.  It  is  Jdearly  written,  and  the  reader  is  able  speedily  enough  to  find  any 
point  upon  which  he  de&ires  to  inform  himself/'— Zow  Jfiumal. 

**  Mr.  Goodeve  has  rendered  a  service  to  the  public  in  making  a  digest  of  the  law  relating  to  railway 
passengers,  including  the  respective  duties,  rights,  and  liabilities  of  the  Companies  on  the  one  hand  and 
passengers  on  the  other,  as  laid  down  by  the  statutes  and  the  decisions  of  the  Superior  Courts.  The 
various  points  are  treated  in  a  clear  yet  concise  manner ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  little  work  will 
be  widely  studied  so  that  people  may  know  what  are  their  rights,  and  take  steps  to  maintain  them." — 
Sahtrday  Review. 

"  After  reading  the  volume  with  great  interest,  we  can  only  say  that  it  is  clear,  compact,  and  accurate. 
Passengers  who  want  rtliabU  information  should  consult  this  hookJ'—S Ae^id  PaU 


EUKOPKAN    ARBITRATION, 


Part  I.,  price  yj.  6^^.,  sewed, 

LORD    WESTBURrS   DECISIONS. 

Reported  by  Francis  S.  Kjiilly,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law. 
AIiBEBT    ABBITBATION. 


Farts  I.,  IL,  and  III.,  price  25^.,  sewed, 

LORD    CAIRNS'S   DECISIONS. 

Reported  by  Francis  S.  Reilly,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law. 

In  8vo.,  price  2ij.,  cloth, 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  STATUTES  OF  ELIZABETH  AGAINST 

FRAUDULENT  CONVEYANCES. 

The  Bills  of  Sale  Registration  Acts^  and  the  Law  of  Voluntary 

Dispositions  of  Property  generally. 

By  H.  W.  may,  B.A.  (Ch.  Ch.  Oxford),  and  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister*at-Law. 

*  Examining  Mr.  Majr*!  book,  we  find  it  con> 
Btructed  with  an  intelligence  and  precision  which 
render  it  entirely  worthy  of  being  accepted  as  a 
guide  in  this  confessedly  difficult  subject.  The 
subject  is  an  involved  one,  but  with  clean  and  clear 
handling  it  is  here  presented  as  clearlv  as  it  could 
be.  .  •  .  On  the  whole,  he  has  produced  a  very 
useful  book  of  an  exceptionally  scientific  character.'* 
— SolicHorf  Journal. 

"  The  subject  and  the  work  are  both  very  good. 
The  former  is  well  chosen,  new,  and  interesting ; 
the  latter  has  the  quality  which  always  distin- 
guishes original  research  from  borrowed  labours." 
— American  Law  Review. 

"  We  are  happy  to  welcome  his  (Mr.  May's)  work 
as  an  addition  to  the,  we  regret  to  say,  brief  cata- 
logue  of  law  books  consciennously  executed.  We 
can  corroborate  his  own  description  of  hu  labours, 
*  that  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  make  the  book 
as  concise  and  practical  as  possible,  without  doing 
so  at  the  expense  of  perspicuity,  or  by  the  omission 
of  any  important  pomts.'"— Z«iv  Ttmet, 


"  This  treatise  has  not  been  published  before  it 
was  wanted.  The  statutes  of  Elixabeth  against 
fraudulent  conveyances  have  now  been  in  force^  for 
more  than  three  hundred  years.  The  decisions 
under  them  are  legion  in  number,  and  not  at  all 
times  consistent  with  each  other.  An  attempt  to 
reduce  the  mass  of  decisions  into  something  like 
shape,  and  tixc  ex^sition  of  legal  principles  in- 
volved in  the  decisions,  under  any  circumstances, 
must  have  been  a  work  of  ^reat  labour,  and  we 
are  pleased  to  observe  that  m  the  book  before  us 
there  has  been  a  combination  of  unusual  labour 
with  considerable  professional  skill.  .  •  .  We  can- 
not conclude  our  notice  of  this  work  without  saying 
that  it  reflects  great  credit  on  the  publishers  as  well 
as  the  author.  The  facilities  aflforded  by  Messrs. 
Stevens  and  Haynes  for  the  publication  of  treatises 
by  rising  men  in  our  profession  are  deserving  of 
all  praise.  We  feel  assured  that  they  do  not  lightly 
lend  their  aid  to  works  presented  lor  publication, 
and  that  in  consequence  publication  by  such  a  firm 
is  to  some  extent  a'  guarantee  of  the  value  of  the 
woik  publi^ed."— Ca»«<2a  Law  Joumai. 
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In  one  volnmei  Syo.,  price  2^»,  dotb, 

AN    ESSAY 

OH 

THE    RIGHTS  OF  THE  CROWN 

AND  THB 

PRIVILEGES  OF  THE  SUBJECT 

3[n  tbe  ^ea  ^bore^  of  tie  laealm. 

By  Robert  Gream  Hall,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  Second  Edition.  Revised 
and  corrected,  together  with  extensive  Annotations,  and  rdferences  to  the  later 
Authorities  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  United  States.  By  Richard 
LovELAND  LovsLAND,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 

"  Thb  b  an  interesting  and  Taluable  book.  It 
treats  of  one  of  those  obscure  branches  of  the  law 
which  there  is  no  great  inducement  for  a  legal 
writer  to  take  up Mr.  HaU»  whose 


first  edition  was  issued  in  1830,  was  a  writer  of 
considerable  power  and  method.  Mr.  Loveland's 
editing  reflects  the  valuable  qualities  of  the '  Essay ' 
itself.  He  has  done  his  work  without  pretension, 
but  in  a  soUd  and  efficient  manner.  The  'Sum- 
mary of  Contents '  gives  an  admirable  epitome  of 
the  chief  points  discussed  in  the  'Essay/  and 
indeed,  in  some  twenty  propositions,  supplies  a 
useful  outiine  of  the  whole  law.  Recent  cases  are 
noted  at  the  foot  of  each  page  with  great  care  and 
accuracy,  while  an  Appendix  contains  much  valu- 
able matter;  including  Lord  Hale*s  treatise  De 
yurt  Mitris,  about  which  there  has  been  so  much 
controversy,  and  Serjeant  Merewether's  learned 
argument  on  the  rights  in  tb's  river  Thames.  The 
book  will,  we  think,  take  its  place  as  the  modem 
authority  on  the  subject."— Z«w  youTMol, 

"The  treatise,  as  originally  published,  was  one  of 
ccmsiderable  value,  and  has  ever  since  been  quoted 
as  a  standard  authority.  But  as  time  passed,  and 
cases  accumulated,  its  value  diminished,  as  it  was 

*'  The  entire  book  is  ntasferfy''—ALBAJ<iY  Law  Journal. 

In  one  volume,  8vo.,  price  I2J.,  cloth, 
A  TREATISE  ON  THE  LAW  RELATING  TO  THE 

POLLUTION    AND    OBSTRUCTION   OF    WATER   COURSES; 

Together  with  a  Brief  Summaxy  of  the  Various  Sources  of  Rivers  Pollution. 
By    CLEMENT    HIGGINS,    M.A.,    F.C.S., 

OF  THE  INNER   TEMPLE,   BAR&ISTER-AT-LA.W. 


necessary  to  supplement  it  so  largely  by  reierenoe 
to  cases  since  decided.  A  tempting  opportunity 
was,  therefore,  offered  to  an  intelligent  editor  to 
supply  this  defect  in  the  woik,  and  Mr.  Lovdand 
has  seized  i^  and  proved  his  capacity  in  a  very 
marked  manner.  As  very  good  spedmens  of  anno- 
tation, showing  clear  judgmoxt  in  selection,  we  may 
refer  to  the  subject  of  alluvion  at  page  109,  and  the 
rii^ts  of  fishery  at  page  sa  At  the  latter  place  he 
begins  his  notes  by  stating  imder  what  expressions 
a  'several  fishery'  has  been  held  to  pass,  pro- 
ceeding subseque&dy  to  the  evidence  which  u 
suflkient  to  support  a  claim  to  ownership  of  a 
fishery.  The  important  question  under  what  dr- 
cumstanoes  property  can  be  acquired  in  Uie  soil 
between  lugh  and  low  water  mark  is  lucidly  dis- 
cussed at  page  77,  whibt  at  page  8x  we  find  a 
pregnant  note  on  the  property  of  a  grantee  of 
wredc  in  goods  stranded  within  his  liberty. 

"  We  think  we  can  ptxNnise  Mr.  Loveland  the 
reward  for  which  alone  he  says  he  looks— that  this 
edition  of  Hall's  Essay  will  prove  a  most  decided 
assistance  to  those  engaged  in  cases  rdating  to  die 
foreshores  of  the  country."— -Ztfw  Tuiuf, 


"As  a  compendium  of  the  law  upon  a  special 
and  rather  intricate  subject,  this  treatise  cannot 
but  prove  of  great  jvactical  value,  and  more 
espeoally  to  those  who  have  to  advise  upon  the 
institution  of  proceedings  imder  the  Rivers  Pollu- 
tion I^eventive  Act,  1876,  or  to  adjudicate  upon 
those  proceedings  when  bronght."— /ruA  Law 
Tirnn* 

"We  can  recommend  Mr.  Hig^ins*  Manual  as 
the  best  guide  we  possess."'-J*iiMtc  Health* 

"County  Court  Judges,  Sanitary  Authorities, 
and  Riparian  Owners  will  find  in  Mr.  Higgins 
Treatise  a  valuable  aid  in  obtaining  a  clear  notion 
of  the  Law  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Higgins  has 
accomplished  'a  work  for  which  he  wuT  readily 
be  recognised  as  having  special  fitness,  on  account 


of  his  practical  acquaintance  both  with  the  scientific 
and  the  legal  aspects  of  lus  subject."— -Aow  Maga^ 
tine  and  Rtvun». 

"  The  volume  is  very  carefully  arranged  through- 
out, and  will  prove  0^  great  utility  both  to  miners 
and  to  owners  of  land  on  the  banks  of  riveca.'*— 
Tfu  Mining  yaumai, 

**  Mr.  Higgins  writes  tersely  and  dearly,  while 
his  facts  are  so  wdl  arranged  that  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  refer  to  his  book  for  informatkm  ;  and  alu^ther 
the  work  is  one  whidi  will  be  found  very  uMfd 
by  all  interested  in  the  subject  to  which  it  idattt." 
<^Bngiiuer. 

"  A  compact  and  convenient  manual  of  the  law 
on  the  subject  to  which  it  rdat«.*«-«S«Mniflpn' 
yottmal. 
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In  8vo.,  Third  Edition,  price  25^.,  doth, 

MAYNE'S    TREATISE 


ON  THB 


LAW    OF    DAMAGES 


BY 


JOHN    D.    MAYNE, 

Of  the  Inner  Temple,  6arristei>at-Law ; 

AND 

LUMLEY   SMITH, 

Of  the  Inner  Temple,  Q.C. 


"  During  the  twenty-two  years  wkieA  have  elapsed  since  the  pubUeation  of  this  welUhiffwn 
work,  its  reputation  has  ieen  steadily  Rowing,  and  it  has  long  since  become  the  recognised 
authority  on  the  important  subject  of  which  it  treatsP—lJCK  Magazine  and  Review. 


"This  edition  of  what  has  become  a  standard 
work  has  the  advantage  of  appearing  under  the 
supervision  of  the  original  author  as  well  as  of 
Mr.  Lumley  Smith,  the  editor  of  the  second  edition. 
The  result  is  most  satisfactory.  ^  Mr.  Lumley 
Smith's  edition  was  ably  and  conscientiou&ly  pre- 
pared, and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  the  reader  still 
enjoys  the  benefit  of  his  accuracy  and  learning. 
At  ue  same  time  the  book  has.  doubtless,  been 
improved  by  the  reappearance  of  its  author  as  co- 
editor.  The  earlier  part,  indeed,  has  been  to  a 
considerable  extent  entirelv  rewritten. 

**  Upon  the  general  principles,  according  to  which 
damMes  are  to  be  assessed  in  actions  of  contract, 
Hadby  ▼.  BaxendaU  (9  Ex.  341)  still  remains 
the  leading  authority,  and  furnishes  the  text  for 
the  discussion  contained  in  the  second  chapter 
of  Mr.  Mayne's  book.  Prop«ly  understood  and 
limited,  the  rule  proposed  in  that  case,  although  in 
one  respect  not  very  happily  worded,  is  a  sound 
one,  and  has  been  repeatedly  approved  both  in 
England  and  America.  The  subsequent  decisions, 
which  are  condsely  summarized  by  Mr.  Mayne, 
have  established  that  mere  knowledp^e  of  special 
circumstances  is  not  enough,  unless  it  can  be  in- 
ferred from  the  whole  transaction  that  the 
contractor  consented  to  become  liable  to  the  extra 
damage.  This  limitation  is  obviously  just,especially 
in  the  case  of  persons,  such  as  common  carriers, 
who  have  no  option  to  refuse  the  contract.  Mere 
knowledge  on  their  part  of  special  circumstances 
ought  not,  and,  according  to  the  dicta  of  the 
judges  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber  in  Home 
V.  Midland  Railway  Company  (sx  W.  R.  481, 
L.  R.  8  C  P.  X31),  would  not  involve  the  carrier  in 
additional  responsibility.  Mr.  Mayne's  criticism 
of  the  numerous  cases  in  which  this  matter  has  been 
considered  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  the 
rules  be  deduces  therefrom  (pp.  3a,  33)  appear  to  us 
to  exhaust  the  subject. 


"  Mr.  Mayne's  remarks  on  damages  in  actions  of 
tort  are  brief.  We  agree  with  him  that  in  such 
actions  the  courts  aregoveraed  by  far  looser  princi- 
ples than  in  contracts;  indeed,  sometimes  it  \% 
impossible  to  say  they  are  f;overned  by  any  princi- 
ples at  all.  In  actions  for  injuries  to  ue  person  or 
reputation,  for  example,  a  ^udge  cannot  do  more 
than  give  a  general  direction  to  the  jury  to  give 
what  the  facts  proved  in  their  judgment  required. 
And,  according  to  the  better  opmion,  they  may  give 
damages  'for  example's  sake,'  and  mulct  a  rich 
man  more  heavily  thsin  a  poor  one.  In  actions  for 
injuries  to  property,  however,  'vindictive'  or 
'  exemplary '  damages  cannot,  except  in  very  rare 
cases,  be  awarded,  out  must  be  limited,  as  in  con- 
tract, to  the  actual  harm  sustained. 

"  The  subject  of  remoteness  of  damage  is  treated 
at  considerable  length  by  Mr.  Mayne,  and  we  notice 
that  much  new  matter  has  been  added.  Thus  the 
recent  case  of  Riding  v.  Smith  (94  W.  R.  487,  x 
Ex.  D.  91)  furnishes  the  author  with  an  opportunity 
of  discussing  the  well-known  rule  in  iVafd  v. 
Wetka  (7  Bing.  six)  that  injury  resulting  from  the 
repetition  of  a  slander  is  not  actionable.  The  rule 
has  always  seemed  to  us  a  strange  one,  if  a  man  is 
to  be  made  responsible  for  the  natural  consequences 
of  his  acts.  For  every  one  who  utters  a  slander 
mav  be  periectly  certain  that  it  wrill  be  repeated. 

''^Itis  needless  to  comment  upon  the  arrangement 
of  the  subjects  in  this  edition,  in  which  no  alteration 
has  been  made.  The  editors  modestlv  express  a 
hope  that  all  the  English  as  well  as  the  principal 
tnsh  decisions'  iip  to  die  date  have  been  included, 
and  we  believe  from  our  own  examination  that  the 
hope  is  well  founded.  We  may  regret  that,  wam«l 
by  the  growing  bulk  of  the  book,  the  editors  have 
not  included  any  fresh  American  cases,  but  we  feel 
that  the  omission  was  unavoidable.  We  should  add 
that  the  whole  work  has  been  thoroughly  revised."— 
Solicit^r^  Journal, 


This  text-book  is  so  well  known,  not  only  as  the  highest  authority  on  the  subject 
treated  of,  but  as  one  of  the  best  text-books  ever  written,  that  it  would  be  idle  for 
us  to  speak  of  it  in  the  words  of  commendation  that  it  deserves.  It  is  a  work  that 
no  practising  lenoyer  can  do  n«/«ftMi/."— Canada  Law  Journal. 
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In  8vo.,  price  2s,,  sewed, 

TABLE  of  the  FOREIGN  MEEOANTHE  LAWS  and  CODES 

in  Force  in  the  Principftl  States  of  EUROPE  and  AMERICA.  By  Charles 
Lyon-Caxn,  Professear  agr^g^  k  la  Factilte  de  Droit  de  Paris ;  Professeur  k 
I'Ecole  libre  des  Sciences  politiques.  Translated  by  Napoleon  Argles, 
Solicitor,  Paris. 


In  one  volume,  demy  8vo.,  price  lOf.  dt/.,  cloth, 

PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  LAW  OF  STOPPAGE  IN  TRANSITU 

RETENTION,  AND  DELIVERY. 

By  JOHN  HOUSTON,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 


"  We  have  no  hesiution  in  saying,  that  weihink 
Mr.  Houston's  book  will  be  a  very  useftd  accession 
to  the  library  of  either  the  merchant  or  the  lawyer." 
—Solicitorr  Journal, 

We  have,  indeed,  met  with  few  works  which  so 


« ' 


successfully  surmount^  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
diis  arduous  undertaking  as  the  one  before  us ;  for 
the  languap;e  is  well  chosen,  it  is  exhaustive  of  the 
law,  and  u  systematised  with  great  method.**— 
American  Law  Review. 


In  8to.,  price  lOf.  &/.,  cloth, 
A    REPORT   OF   THE   CASE   OF 

THE  QUEEN  v.  GURNEY  AND  OTHERS. 

In  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Cockburn.  With  an 
Introduction,  containing  a  History  of  the  Case,  and  an  Examination  of  the  Cases 
at  Law  and  Equity  applicable  to  it ;  or  Illtistrating  THE  DOCTRINE  of  Com- 
mercial Fraud.    By  W.  F.  Finlason,  Barrister-at-Law. 

duty  was  discharged,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  that  the  reporter  mould  puUish  a 
separate  report  in  book  form.  Thb  has  been  done, 
and  Mr.  Finlason  introduces  the  report  by  one 
hundred  pages  of  dissertation  on  the  general  law. 
To  thb  we  shall  proceed  to  refer,  simply  remaiking 
before  doins  so,  that  the  chaige  to  tne  jury  has 
been  carefuUy  revised  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice." 
-~Law  Timee, 


"  It  will  probably  be  a  very  long  time  before  the 
prosecution  of  the  Overead  and  Gumey  directors  is 
forgotten.  It  remains  as  an  example^  and  a  lenl 
precedent  of  considerable  value,  it  involved  uie 
immensely  important  question  where  innocent  mis- 
representation  ends,  and  where  fraudulent  misrepre- 
sentation begins. 

"  All  who  perused  the  report  of  this  case  in  the 
columns  of  the  Times,  must  have  observed  the 
remajrkable  fulness  and  accuracy  with  which  that 


i2mo.,  price  lor.  6</.,  cloth, 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  GAME  UWS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES: 

Including  Introduction,  Statutes,  Explanatory  Notes,  Cases,  and  Index.  By  John 
Locke,  M.P.,  Q.C.,  Recorder  of  Brighton.  The  Fifth  Edition,  in  which  are 
introduced  the  GAME  LAWS  of  SCOTLAND  and  IRELAND.  By  Gilmork 
Evans,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barxister-at-Law. 

In  royal  8vo.,  price  lOr.  6^.,  cloth, 

THE  PRACTICE  of  EQUITY  by  WAY  of  REVIVOR  &  SUPPLEMENT. 

With  Forms  of  Orders  and  Appendix  of  Bills. 
By  LoFTUS  Leigh  Pemberton,  of  the  Chancery  Registrar's  0£fice. 


"  Mr.  Pemberton  has,  with  great  care,  brought 
together  and  classified  all  these  conflicting  cases, 
and  has,  as  far  as  may  be,  deduced  principles  whidi 


will  probably  be  applied  to  future  cases.**— ^S*^/ 
citorr  Jeurnal, 


In  8yo.,  price  5x.,  cloth, 

THE    LAW   OF    PRIORITY. 

A  Concise  View  of  the  Law  relating  to  Priority  of  Incumbrances  and  of  other  Rights  in 
Property.    By  W.  G.  Robinson,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

"  Mr.  Robinson's  book  may  be  recommended  to  I  tioner  with  a  useful  supplement  to  laicer  «ad  more 
the  advanced  student,  and  wiU  furnish  the  prattl-  1  complete  woiks.**— JW^^y**  TfmmA 
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In  crown  8vo.,  price  i6x.,  doth, 
A    MANUAL   OF   THE 

PMOTIOE   OF    PAELIAMENTAEY   ELECTIONS 

Throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

OOMFRISING 

THE  DUTIES  or  RETURNING  OFFICERS  and  their  DEPUTIES, 
TOWN  CLERKS,  AGENTS,  POLI^-CLERKS,  &c., 

AND  THE 

fato  ai  ftUrtiffit  ^ttat$,  Cffrrttpt  frartias^  &  pUpl  lagments. 

WITH 

AN  APPENDIX   OF  STATUTES  AND  AN  INDEX. 
By  henry  JEFFREYS  BUSHBY,  Esq., 

One  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Magistrates,  sometime  Recorder  of  Colchester. 

FIFTH    EDITION, 

Adapted  to  and  embodying  the  recent  changes  in  the  Law^  including  the  Baliot  Act^  the 
Instructions  to  Returning  Officers  in  England  and  Scotland  issuii  by  the  Home  Office^ 
and  the  whole  of  the  Statute  Law  relating  to  the  subject. 

Edited   by    HENRY    HARDCASTLE, 

OF  THB  INMBR  TBMPLBj   BASRISTBR-AT'LAW. 


Ttune 
We 


"We  have  just  received  at  a  venr  oppo! 
moment  the  new  edition  of  this  useful  work, 
need  only  say  that  those  who  have  to  do  with 
elections  will  find  '  Bushby's  Manual '  replete  with 
information  and  trustworthy,  and  that  Mr.  Hard- 
castle  has  incorporated  all  me  recent  changes  of 
the  law/'— Zow  yonmal, 

"  As  far  as  we  can  judge,  Mr.  Hardcastle,  who 


b  Icnown  as  one  of  the^  jofait  editors  of  O'Malley 
and  Hanlcastle's  Election  Reports,  has  done  his 
work  well  .  .  .  For  practical  purposes,  as 
a  handy-  manual,  we  can  recommend  the  work 
to  returning  officers,  agents,  and  candidates ;  and 
returning  officers  cannot  do  better  than  dktribute 
this  manual  freely  amongst  their  subordinates,  if 
they  wish  them  to  understand  their  work."--%S^9/to 
citors*  JoHmal, 


A  Companion  Volume  to  the  above,  in  crown  8vo.,  price  9J.,  doth, 


THE  LAW  AND  PBAOTIOE  OF  ELECTION  PETITIONS, 

With  an  Appendix  containing  the  Parliamentary  Elections  Act,  1868,  the  General  Rules 
for  the  Trial  of  Election  Petitions  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  Forms  of 
Petitions,  &c»  Second  Edition.  By  Henry  Hardcastle,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 

*'  Mr.  HardtAstle  gives  us  an  original  treatise  extremely  useful,  and  be  gives  all  the  law  and 

with^  foot  nolesi,^  and  he  has  evidently  taken  very  practice  m  a  very  small  compass.   In  an  Appendix 

conaklerabk  pains  to  make  his  woric  a  reliable  is    supplied  the  Act  and  the    Rules.      We   can 

?iiide.    Beginning  with  the  e/Tect  of  the  Election  thoroughly  recommend  Mr.  Hardcastle's  book  as  a 

etitions  Act,  1868,  he  takes  his  readers  step  by  concise  manual  on  the  law  and  practice  of  election 

step  through  the  new  procedure.     His  mode  of  petitions.*'— Z>a«r  Timtt, 
treating  tlte  subject  of  'particxUars'  will  be  found 

■         ■■■■-  ■■  M  •  Maa —  m  ,-  iii  ■  ■  ■!■■!  -[■■■■w  ■ 

Now  ready,  Volume  I.,  price  3af.;  Volume  II.,  price  24/.; 
and  Volume  III.,  Parts  I.  and  II.,  price  i^. 

REPORTS   OF   THE  DECISIONS 

OF  THE 

JUDGES  FOR  THE  TRIAL  OF  ELECTION  PETITIONS 

IN    ENGLAND    AND    IRELAND. 

PURSUANT    TO    THE    PARLIAMENTARY    ELECTIONS    ACT,    1868. 

By  EDWARD  LOUGHLIN  O'MALLEY  and  HENRY  HARDCASTLE. 
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SIR  BARTHOLOMEW  ShMR'SPrRU  GASES. 

In  8vo.,  1876,  price  4/.  4/.,  best  calf  binding, 

SHOWER'S  CASES  IN  PARLIAMENT 

Resolved  and  Adjudged  upon  PetUions  and  Writs  of  Error. 
FQURTH^    EDITION. 

00«TAl«X»a   Jk»]>ZTZOVA&   GABBB  VOT  SXTXSmTO   SBVOSTaA. 

REVISED  AND  EDITED  BY 

RICHARD  LOVELAND  LOVELAND, 

Of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law ;   Editor  of  "Kdyng's  Crown  Cases,"  and 

"  Hall's  Essay  on  the  RighU  of  the  Crown  in  the  Seashore." 

'*  Messrs.  Stevens  &  Haynes,  the  successful  publishers  of  the  Reprints  of  Bellewe, 
Cooke,  Cunningham,  Brookes'  New  Cases,  Cho/ce  Cases  in  Chancery,  William  Kelynge 
and  Kelyng's  Crown  Cases,  determined  to  issue  a  new  or  fourth  Edition  of  Shower's  Cases 
in  Parliament 

*^  The  volume,  although  beautifully  printed  on  old-fashioned  paper,  in  old-fashioned 
type,  instead  of  being  in  the  quarto,  is  in  the  more  convenient  octavo  form,  and  contains 
several  additional  cases  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  previous  editions  of  the  woxk. 

*'  These  are  all  cases  of  importance,  worthy  of  being  ushered  into  the  light  of  the 
world  by  enterprising  publishers. 

''  Shower's  Cases  are  models  lor  reporters,  even  in  our  day.  The  statements  of  the  case, 
the  arguments  of  counsel,  and  the  opinions  of  the  Judges,  are  all^dearly  and  ably  given. 

"  This  new  edition  with  an  old  face  of  these  valuable  reports^under  the  able  editorship 
of  R.  L.  Loveland,  Esq.,  should,  in  the  language  of  the  advertisement,  '  be  welcomed  by 
the  profession,  as  well  as  enable  the  custodians  of  public  libraries  to  complete  or  add  to 
their  series  of  English  Law  Reports.' " — Canada  Law  JoumoL 

BEIiIiEWS'S  CASES,  T.  BIOHABB  II. 
In  8vo.,  1869,  price  3/.  3  J.,  bound  in  calf  antique, 

LES  ANS  DU  ROY  RICHARD  LE  SECOND. 

CoUecf  ensembl'  hors  les  abridgments  de  Statham,  Fitzherbert,  et  Brooke.       Per 
Richard  Bellswe,  de  Lmcolns  Inne.    1585.     Reprinted  from  the  Original 
Edition. 
"  No  public  library  In  die  world,  where  Eiu^h   '   highly  creditable  to^the  spirit  and  enterprise  of 

law  finds  a  |rface,  shoukl  be  without  a  copy  01  this 

edition  of  Bellewe.*'  •' Canada  Lam  ^ffftmai, 

"We  hare  here  a  fae-HmiU  edition  of  Bellewe, 
and  it  is  really  die  most  beautiful  and  admirable 
reprint  that  has  appeared  at  any  time.  It  is  a 
peifect  ^em  of  antique  printing,  and  forms  a  most 
utezesting  monument  of  our  early  legal  history. 
It  belongs  to  the  same  dass  of  works  as  the  Year 
Book  of  odward  I.  and  other  similar  works  which 
have  been  printed  in  our  own  dme  under  the 
aus|rfces  of  the  Master  of  die  Rolls ;  but  is  far 
superior  to  any  of  them,  and  is  in  this  respect 


priTate  publishers.  The  work  is  an  importaat  link 
u  our  Icml  history;  diere  are  no  year  books  of  the 
reign  of  Kichard  ll.,  uid  Bdlewe  supplied  the  only 
subsdtute  by  carefuuy  extracting  am  collecting  aU 
the  cases  he  could  fixid,  and  he  did  it  In  the  most 
convenient  form^-that  of  ahphabctical  arrangement 
in  die  order  of  subjects,  so  mat  the  woric  is  a  digfst 
as  well  as  a  book  of  law  reports.  It  is  in  &et  a 
ooHecdon  <tf  cases  of  the  te(en  of  Rldianl  ~~ 
arranged  according  to  ^fSx  sa^jects  ini  ' 
order.  It  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  arast 
and  interesting  legal  memorials  of  die 
Ages."— .^ofv  TimtM, 


CUNNINGHAM'S    REPORTS. 

In  8vo.,  1871,  price  3/.  31.,  calf  antique, 

Cunningham's  (T.)  Reports  in  K.  B.,  7  to  10  Geo.  IL ;  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Proposal 
for  rendering  the  Laws  of  England  clear  and  certain,  humbly  offered  to  die 
Consideration  of  both  Houses  of  Pariiament.  Third  Edition,  with  numerous 
Corrections.    By  Thomas  Townssnd  Bucknill,  Bartister«at-Law. 

'*The  instructive  chapter  which  precedes  the 
cases,  entided  'A  proposal  for  rendering  the  Laws 
of  England  clear  and  certain,'  gives  the  volume  a 
degree  of  peculiar  interest,  indepoident  of  the  value 
of  many  of  the  reported  cases.  That  chapter  begins 
with  words  whiai  ought,  for  the  information  of 


..-.^VB     .Tw>*B«     ...iifc.*    wuB..*.    awa      »«■»    .auwsaiukMWU     wa 

every  people,  to  be  winted  In  letters  of  gokl.    They 
are  as  follows:  'Nothing  conduces  more  to  the 


peace  and  prosperity  of  every  nation  than  good 
laws  and  the  due  execution  of  them.'  The  history 
of  die  civil  law  is  then  ra|ddly  traced.  Next  a 
history  is  given  of  Emrlish  Reporter^  b^jgirniing  widi 
the  rraorters  of  the  Year  Books  froai  t  Edw.  III. 
to  zs  Hen.  VIII.  bring  a<ar  aoo^ 
wards  to  the  dme  of  &  author.' 
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tttbtm  Hiilr  IKsj^iu^  i^rcM  at  H^rintt  of  t^t  C^rls  ^Sa^utttri. 

OHOYCE  CABES  HT  OHAITCEBT. 


In  8vo.,  1870,  price  2/.  2r.,  calf  wtiquev 

THE  PEAOTIOE  OF  THE  HIGH  COURT  OF  CHANCERY. 

With  the  Nature  of  the  several  Offices  belonging  to  that  Court     And  the  Reports  of 
many  Cases  wherein  Releif  hath  been  there  had,  and  where  denyed. 

"This  volume,  in  paper,  type,  and  binding  (like  "  Bellewe's  Cases*)  is  a  facsimile  of  the  antique  edition. 
An  who  buy  the  one  should  buy  the  other."— C«ma/4  Law  yottmal. 

In  Sro.,  1872,  price  3/.  y.^  calf  antique, 

SIR  G.  COOKE'S  COMMON   PLEAS  REPORTS 

In  the  Beigns  of  Queen  Anne,  and  Kings  George  I.  and  11. 

The  Third  Edition,  with  Additional  Cases  and  References  contained  in  the  Notes 
taken  from  L.  C.  J.  Eyre's  MSS.  by  Mr.  Justice  Narss,  edited  by  Thomas 
TowNSBND  BucKNiLL,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 

"  Law  books  never  can  die  or  remain  long  dead  an  old  volume  of  Reports  may  be  produced  by  these 

so  long  as  Stevens  and  Haynes  are  willing  to  con-  modern  publishers,  whose  good  taste  is  only  equalled 

ttnue  them  or  revive  them  when  dead.   It  is  cer-  by  their  enterprise."— Omo^^  Law  TcurnM, 
tainly  surprising  to  see  with  what  facial  accuracy 


BROOKE'S  NEW  CASES  WITH  MARCH'S  TRANSLATION. 

In  8yo.,  1873,  price  4/.  4^.,  calf  antique, 

Brooks's  (Sir  Robert)  New  Cases  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and 
Queen  Mary,  collected  out  of  Brooke's  Abridgment,  and  arranged  under  years, 
with  a  table,  together  with  March's  (John)  Translaium  4^  Brooke's  New  Cases 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  VI.,  and  Queen  Maiy,  collected  out  of 
Brooke's  Abridgment,  and  reduced  alphabetically  under  their  proper  heads  and 
titles,  with  a  table  of  the  principal  matters.    In  one  handsome  volume.  8ya  1873. 


<r 


Both  die  original  and  the  translation  having 


long  been  very  scarce,  and  the  misnaging  and  other 

audng  a 
corrected   edition   peculiarly   desirable,    Messrs. 


errors  in  Mardi's  translation  making  a  new  and 


Stevens  and  Haynes  have  reprinted  the  two  books 
in  one  volume,  uniform  widi  the  receding  volumes 
of  the  series  of  Early  Reports.^— C<m«as  Law 
yommai. 


KELYNGE'S  (W.)  REPORTS. 

In  8vo.,  1873,  price  4/.  4^.,  calf  antique, 

Kslyngb's  (William)  Reports  of  Cases  in  Chancery,  the  King's  Bench,  &c.,  from  the 
3rd  to  the  9th  year  of  His  late  Majesty  King  George  II.,  during  which  time  Lord 
King  was  Chancellor,  and  the  Lords  Raymond  and  Hardwicke  were  Chief 
Justices  of  England.  To  which  are  added,  seventy  New  Cases  not  in  the  First 
Edition.    Third  Edition.    In  one  handsome  volume.    8vo.     1873. 

KELYNG'S  (SIR  JOHN)  CROWN  CASES. 

In  8vo.,  1873,  price  4/.  41.,  calt  antique, 

Kslyng's  (Sir  J.)  Reports  of  Divers  Cases  in  Pleas  of  the  Crown  in  the  Reign  of  King 
Charles  II.,  with  Directions  to  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  others ;  to  which  are 
added,  Three  Modem  Cases,  viz.,  Armstrong  and  Lisle,  the  King  and  Plummer, 
iht  Queen  and  Mawgridge.  Tlurd  Edition,  containing  stveral  additional  Cases 
never  before  printed^  together  with  a  Treatise  upon  the  Law  and  Proceed- 
ings IN  Cases  of  High  Treason,  first  published  in  1793.  The  whole  carefully 
revised  and  edited  by  Richard  Loyeland  Loveland,  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 

"  We  look  upon  this  volume  as  one  of  the  most  |  good  service  rendered  by  Messrs.  Stevens  ft  Haynes 

important  and  valuable  of  the  unique  reprints  of  I  to  the  profession.    .    .    Should  occasion  arise,  the 

Messrs.  Stevens  and  Haynes.     Little  do  we  know  1  Crown  prosecutor  as  well  as  counsel  for  the  prisoner 

of  the  mines  of  legal  wealtii  that  lie  buried  in  the  I  will  find  in  this  volume  a  complete  vadt  nucum  of 

old  law  books.  But  a  careful  examination,  either  of  i  the  law  of  high  treason  and  proceedings  in  relation 

the  reports  or  of  the  treatise  embodied  in  the  volume  {  thereto."— Cmusi^c  Lmm  ypmmoL 
now  before  us,  will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the 


In  one  Tolnmey  8vo,  priee  25/^  doth, 

A  C0NGI8E  TREATISE   ON 

^xibatt  fitttetnational  Snxi^pxxitftntt, 

Based  on  the  Decisions  in  the  English  Courts. 

By  JOHN   ALDERSON    FOOTE, 

Of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law ;  Chancellor's  Legal  Medallist  and  Senior  Whewell 
Scholar  of  International  Law  Cambridge  Univenitx,  1873  ;  Senior  Student  in 
Jurispradence  and  Roman  Law,  Inns  of  Court  Examination  Hilary  Term,  1874. 

"  This  work  seems  to  us  likdy  to  prove  of  considerable  use  to  ftU  English  lawyers  wbo  have  to  deal  with 
questions  of  private  international  law.  Since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Wcstlake's  valuable  treatise,  twenty 
years  afo»  the  judicial  decisions  of  English  courts  bearing  upon  different  parts  of  this  subject  have  greatly 
increased  in  number,  and  It  is  full  time  that  these  decisions  should  be  examined,  and  that  die  oondusioos 
to  be  deduced  from  them  shonld  be  systematically  set  forth  In  a  treatise.  Moreover,  Mr.  Foote  has  done 
thb  wdf-^StfActofy  y^mrmai. 

**  Mr.  Foote  has  done  his  work  very  well,  and  the  book  will  be  useful  to  all  who  have  to  deal  with  the 
dass  of  cases  in  which  English  law  alone  is  not  snflident  to  settle  the  question."— J'tf/wn&v^  Rtview, 
Mardi  8,  1879. 

"The  author's  object  has  been  to  reduce  into  order  the  mass  of  materials  already  accumulated  m  the 
shape  of  explanation  and  actual  decision  on  the  interesting  matter  of  which  he  treats ;  and  to  construct  a  ' 
frameworie  of  private  international  law,  not  from  the  dicta  of  jurists  so  much  as  from  judicial  decisions  in  ' 
English  Courto  which  have  superseded  them.  And  it  Is  here,  in  compiling  and  arranging  an  a  concise 
form  this  valuable  material,  that  Mr.  Footo*s  wide  range  of  knowledge  and  l^a]  acumen  bear  such  good 
fruit  As  a  guide  and  assistant  to  the  student  of  international  law,  the  whole  treatise  will  be  invaluable  ; 
while  a  table  of  cases  and  a  general  index  will  enable  ham  to  find  what  he  wants  without  trouble."— 
Sttutdard,  I 

"  The  recent  decisions  on  points  of  international  law  (and  there  have  been'a  large  number  since  Westlake's 
publication)  have  been  well  stated.  So  far  as  we  have  observed,  no  case  of  any  importance  has  been 
omitted,  and  the  leading  cases  have  been  fully  analyzed.  The  author  does  not  hesitate  to  criddse  the 
grounds  of  a  decision  when  these  appear  to  him  to  conflict  with  the  proper  rule  of  law.  Most  of  his  ^ 
criticisms  seem  to  us  very  just  ....  On  the  whole  we  can  recommend  Mr.  Foote*s  treatise  as  a  useful 
addition  to  our  text-book%'and  we  expect  it  will  rapidly  find  its  way  hato  the  hands  of  practising  lawyers." 
— The  y^umal  0/  JmnMprudtnc§  attd  Scottish  JLaw^  Magnntu. 

"  Mr.  Foote  has  evidently  borne  closely  in  mind  the  needs  of  Stodents  of  Jurisprudence  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Practitioners.  For  both,  the  fact  that  his  work  is  almost  entirely  one  of  Case-law,  will  commend 
it  as  one  useful  alike  in  Chambers  and  in  Co\xrU"^Law  MagoMttt*  and  Rwvitw, 

"  Mr.  Footers  book  wiil  be  useful  to  die  stodent  ....  One  of  the  best  points  of  Mr.  Foote's  book  , 

is  the  <  Coatinoous  Summary,'  which  occiq>ies  about  thirty  pages,  and  is  divided  into  four  parts^Person^,  , 

Property,  Acts,  and  Procedure.    Mr.  Foote  remarks  that  these  summaries  are  not  in  any  way  intended  as  \ 
an  attempt  at  codification.    However  that  may  be,  they  are  a  digest  which  reflects  high  credit  on  the 

author's  assiduity  and  capacity.    They  aie  '  meant  merely  to  guide  the  student ; '  but  they  will  do  much  \ 

more  than  guide  hinu    They  will  enable  him  to  get  such  a  grasp  of  the  subject  as  will  render  the  reading  1 

of  the  text  easy  and  firuitfuL"— ^onr  Journal,  I 

"  This  book  is  wdl  adapted  to  be  used  both  as  a  text-book  for  stodests  and  a  hook  of  reference  for 
practisiQg  barristers."— ^ar  Exammmticm  yommal.  ' 

"  Thb  is  a  book  whidi  supplies  the  want  which  has  long  been  foU  for  a  really  good  modora  tieatise  on    ■ 
Private  laCemational  I«w  adapted  to  the  everyday  requirements  of  the  English  FractitioMr.     The 
whole  volmae^  alihoogb  derigncd  for  the  nse  of  the  practitiooer,  is  so  moderate  in  sise— an  octavo  of  500    ; 
pages  oniy^-and  the  arrangement  and  development  of  the  subject  so  well  conceived  and  executed,  that  it    1 
will  amply  repay  penisai  by  those  whose  immediate  object  may  be  not  the  actual  dedsioos  of  a  knotty 
point  but  the  satisfactory  disposal  of  an  examination  ^'pei,**—Ojr/0rd  and  Cambri4g«  VndtrgrmdmaUt* 
Jourmd, 


<«( 


Since  the  publication,  some  twenty  years  ago,  of  Mr.  Westlake's  Treatise.  Mr.  Fbote't  hook  is,  m 
our  opinion,  the  best  work  on  private  international  law  which  has  appeared  in  the  English  language.  •  .  . 
The  work  is  executed  with  much  ability,  and  wOl  doubtless  be  found  of  great  value  hy  aU-^ertoias  viho 
have  to  consider  questfons  on  private  international  law.'  -^AtkiMamm, 
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AND 


QUARTERLY  DIGEST  OF  ALL  REPORTED  CASES. 

Prioe  Vrm  SHZLZaZNas  eaoh  Number« 


No.  CCXVIIL    (Vol  I,  No.  I.  of  the  New  Qua&tbrly  Series.)    November,  1875. 

No.  CCXIX«    (VoL  z,  4th  Series  No.  II.)    February,  1876. 

N.B,^^Tkese  two  Numbers  are  out  of  print, 

Na  CCXX.  (VoL  i,  4th  Series  No.  IIL)         For  May,  1876. 

No.  CCXXI.  (Vol.  I,  4th  Series  No.  IV.)         For  August,  1876. 


Na  CCXXII. 
Na  CCXXIII. 
No.  CCXXIV. 
No.  CCXXV. 


(Vol.  a,  4th  Series  No.  V.) 
(Vol.  2,  4th  Series  No.  VI.) 
(Vol.  2,  4th  Series  No.  VIL) 
(Vol.  2,  4th  Series  No.  VIII.) 


For  November,  1876. 
For  February,  1877. 
For  May,  1877. 
For  August,  1877. 


No.  CCXXVI. 
No.  CCXXVII. 
N0.CCXXVIII. 
No.  CCXXIX. 


(Vol.  3,  4th  Series  No.  IX.) 
(Vol.  3,  4th  Series  No.  X.) 
(VoL  3,  4th  Scries  No.  XI.) 
(VoL  3,  4th  Series  No.  XII). 


For  November,  1877. 
For  February,  1878. 
For  May,  1878. 
For  August,  1878. 


No.  CCXXX. 
No.  CCXXXL 
No.  CCXXXIL 
No.  CCXXXIIL 


(Vol.  4,  4th  Series  No.  XIII.) 
(Vol.  4,  4th  Series  No.  XIV.) 
(VoL  4,  4th  Series  No.  XV.) 
(Vol.  4,  4lh  Series  No.  XVI.) 


For  November,  1878. 
For  February,  1879. 
For  May,  1879. 
For  August,  1879. 


No.  CCXXXIV.  (Vol.  5,  4th  Series  No.  XVIL)  For  November,  1879. 

No.  CCXXXV.  (VoL  5.  4th  Series  No.  XVIIL)  For  February,  1880. 

No.  CCXXXVI.  (VoL  5,  4th  Series  No.  XIX.)  For  May,  1880. 

No.  CCXXXVII.  (Vol.  5,  4th  Series  No.  XX.)  For  August,  i88a 


No.  CCXXXVIII.  (VoL  6,  4th  Series  No.  XXI.)     For  November,  188a 


No.  CCXXXIX.     (Vol.  6,  4th  Series  No.  XXII.)    For  February,  1881  :— 

CONTENTS. 

1.  Crown  Prosecutions  :  Right  of  Reply.    By  John  Kinghorn,  Barrister-at-Law. 

2.  The  Statute  of  Uses  and  the  present  System  of  Conveyancing  :  Ought  the  Statute  to 

be  repealed  ?    By  W.  H.  Upjohn,  LL.B.,  Barrister-at  Law. 

3.  The  Abolition  of  Canvassing  at  Parliamentary  Elections  :  with  a  Draft  Bill.    By 

Georgb  G.  Gray,  LL.B. 

4.  "  Extra-Territorial "  Oaths.    By  Sir  Sherston  Baker,  Bart,  Barrister-at-Law. 

5.  The  Vacant  Chiefships. 

6.  Legal  Obituary  of  the  Quarter. 

7.  Reviews  of  New  Books. 

8.  Quarterly  Notes. 

9.  Quarterly  Digest  of  all  Reported  Cases.    Table  of  Cases.    Index  of  Subjects. 

An  Annual  Subscription  of  20s.,  paid  in  advance  to  the  Publishers,  will 
secure  the  receipt  of  the  LAW  MAGAZINE,  free  by  post,  within  the 
United  Kingdom,  or  for  245.  to  the  Colonies  and  Abroad. 
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Just  pubUfihed,  Second  Edition,  in  one  voU  8yo.,  1880^  price  5x1.  6d.,  doth, 

A  TREATISE  ON  HINDU  LAW  AND  USAGE. 

By  John  D.  Mayns,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law,  Author  of  "  A  Treatise  on 

Damages/'  Sec 

"  A  new  work  from  the  pen  of  so  established  an  authority  as  Mr.  Mayne  cannot  fail 
to  be  welcome  to  the  legal  profession.  In  his  present  volume  the  late  Officiating  Advocate- 
General  at  Madras  has  drawn  upon  the  stores  of  his  long  experience  in  Southern  India, 
and  has  produced  a  work  of  value  alike  to  the  piactitioaer  at  the  Indian  Bar,  or  at  home, 
in  appeal  cases,  and  to  the  scientific  jurist 

"  To  all  who,  whether  as  practitioners  or  administrators,  or  as  students  of  the  science 
of  jurisprudence,  desire  a  thoughtful  and  suggestive  work  of  reference  on  Hindu  Law 
and  Usage,  we  heartily  recommend  the  careful  perusal  of  Mr.  Mayne's  valuable 
treatise."*-Ztfw  Afagnine  and  Review, 

In  8va,  1877,  price  15/.,  cloth, 

A   DIGEST    OF    HINDU    LAW, 

A8  Administsbed  in  thb  Coubtb  of  the  Uadbab  Pbebidenct. 

ARRANGED  AND  ANNOTATED 

By  H.  S.  Cunningham,  M.A.,  Advocate-General,  Madras. 

In  imperial  8va,  price  41.,     ' 

A.     DIGEST 

OP  THX 

ENGLISH  Am)  INDIAN  DEOISIONS,  Beported  in  the  INDIAN 

JUBIST,  during  the  Tear  1877. 

By  EDMUND  FULLER  GRIFFIN,  of  Lincoln's  Ian.  Buiiiter-at-Law. 
*,*  AmtuuU  Suiscri/tioH  to  th*  Indian  Jukist  [34  Not.^  Forty-E^kt  SJUUingt,  pottfrtt. 

dutch:  iLiAA\r. 

Buchanan  (J.)»  Reports  of  Cases  decided  in  the  Supreme  Coort  of  the  CAPE  OF 
GOOD  HOF£.    z868, 1869, 1870-73,  and  74.    £owid  in  Three  Vols.   Royal  8vo. 
1875,  ^<u^  I  to  4.     I/.  5j.  1 


Menziss'  (W.)t  Reports  of  Cases  decided  in  the  Supreme  Comt  of  the  CAPE  OF 
GOOD  HOPE.    Vol.  L,  VoL  IL,  VoL  III. 

Buchanan  (J.)f  Index  and  Digest  of  Cases  decided  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  CAPE 
OF  GOOD  HOPE,  reported  by  the  late  Hon.  William  Menzies.  Compiled 
by  James  Buchanan,  Advocate  of  the  Supreme  Court     In  One  VoL,  royaJ  8yo. 

Id  8vo.,  1878,  cloth, 

FBEOEDENTS  IN  FLEADINa :  being  Forms  filed  of  Beoord  in 

the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Collected  and 
Arranged  by  James  Buchanan. 

In  Crown  8vo.|  price  3ZX.  (&/.,  boards, 

THE    INTEODUOTION    TO    DUTCH  JUSKPEUDENOE   OF 

HUGO  GROTIUS,  with  Notes  by  Simon  van  Groenwegen  van  der  Made,  and 
References  to  Van  der  Keesel's  Theses  and  Schorer's  rf otes.  Translated  by 
A.  F.  S.  Maasdorp,  B.  a.,  of  the  Liner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law. 

In  iamo.»  priM  lor.  &/.  nttt^  boards, 

SELECT  THESES  on  the  LAWS  of  HOLLAND  and  ZEELAND. 

Being  a  Commentary  of  Hugo  Grotius'  Introduction  to  Dutch  Juiisprudence,  and 
intended  to  supply  certain  £fects  therein,  and  to  determine  some  of  the  more 
celebrated  Controversies  on  the  Law  of  Holland.  By  DiONYSius  GoDsritlDUS 
VAN  der  Ksesei.,  Advocate,  and  Professor  of  the  Civil  and  Modem  Laws  in 
the  Universities  of  Leyden.  Translated  from  the  original  Latin  by  C.  A.  Lorbnz, 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law.  Second  Edition,  with  a  Biographical  Kotioe 
of  the  Author  by  Professor  J.  De  Wal,  of  Leyden. 
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THE 


ar  (^xantinatijni  jAttrnal. 

No.  28.    Price  28. 

HILAB^Y',    1881. 

CONTENTS  i-^ 

SUBJECTS  OF  EXAMINATION. 
EXAMINATION  PAPERS,  WITH  ANSWERS. 

Real  and  Personal  Property, 

Common  Law. 

Roman  Law. 

Equity. 
STUDENTSHIP  EXAMINATION  PAPERS. 
LIST  OF  SUCCESSFUL  CANDIDATES. 

Edited  by 

A.   D.   TYSSEN,   D.C.L.     M.A., 

Of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law ;  and 

W.   D.   EDWAEDS,   LL.B., 

Of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law. 


•  • 


^    It  is  intended  in  future  to  publish  a  Number  of  the  Journal  after  each 

Examination, 


Now  published,  in  8to.,  price  i8j.,  cloth. 

THE  BAB  EXAMINATION  JOURNAL,  VOL.  IV. 

Containing  the  Examination  Questions  and  Answers  from  Easter  Term,  1878,  to 
Hilary  Term,  1880,  with  List  of  Successful  Candidates  at  each  examination, 
Notes  on  the  Law  of  Property,  and  a  Synopsis  of  Recent  Legislation  of  importance 
to  Students,  and  other  information.  By  A.  D.  Tyssen  and  W.  D.  Edwards, 
Barristers-at-Law. 

In  8vo.,  1878,  price  5^.,  cloth, 

A  SUMMARY  OF  JOINT  STOCK 

COMPANIES'  LAW. 

BY 

T.   EUSTACE    SMITH, 

Student  of  the  Inner  Temple. 

"These  pages  give,  in  the  votds  of  die  preface, 
'as  briefly  and  concisely  as  possible^  a  genera] 
view  both  of  the  principles  and  practioe  of  the  law 
affecting  companies.'  The  work  is  excellent!}! 
printed,  and  authorities  are  cited ;  but  in  no  case 
is  the  very  language  of  the  statutes  copied.  The 
plan  is  good,  and  shows  both  grasp  and  neatness ; 
andfbotn  amongst  students  and  laymenyMr.  Smith's 
book  ought  to  meet  a  ready  sale." — L€tiw  youmal, 

"  The  book  is  one  from  which  we  have  derived 
a  laxi^e  amount  of  valuable  information,  and  we  car 
heartily  and  conscientiously  recommend  it  to  oui 
readers." — Oj^^rd  and  Camirt^ffi  Underxrudw 
att^  y<mmtu. 


"  The  author  of  this  handbook  tells  us  that,  when 
an  articled  student  reading  for  the  final  examina- 
tion, he  felt  the  want  of  such  a  work  as  that  before 
us,  wherein  could  be  found  the  main  principles  of 
law  relating  to  joint^stock  companies.  .  .  .  Law 
students  may  well  read  it ;  for  Mr.  Smith  has  very 
wisely  been  at  the  pains  of  giving  his  authority  for 
all  his  statements  of  the  law  or  of  practice,  as  applied 
to  joint-stock  company  business  nsuaUy  transacted 
In  solicitora'  chambers.  In  fact,  Mr.  Smith  has 
by  his  little  book  offered  a  fresh  inducement  to 
students  to  make  themselves— at  all  events,  to  some 
extent  acqiaifaited  with  company  law  as  a  separate 
branch  of  study."— Z«fv  Tim*9, 
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In  8va,  price  I2s.,  doth, 

r//£  Z/IW'  OF  NEGLIGE NGE. 

SEOONB     EDITION. 

By  Robert  Campbell,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Bamster-at-Law,  and  Advocate 

of  the  Scotch  Bar. 


"A  new  edidon  has  appeared  of  Mr.  Campbell's 
excellent  work  on  'The  Iaw  of  Negli^nce,'  in 
which  no  pains  have  been  spared  in  ooUectiug  cases, 
and  the  style  of  which  u  dear  and  easy."-^a/»r- 
dav  Review,  March  8. 1879. 

**  No  less  an  authority  than  the  late  lir.  Justice 
Willes,  in  his  Judgment  in  OHenkeim  v.  IVhUe 
Lion  Hotel  Co,,  characterised  Mr.  CamnbeO's 
'  Law  of  Negligence'  as  a  '  very  good  book  ^\  and 
since  very  gooa  books  are  by  no  means  pleatifal. 


when  compared  with  die  numbers  of  indifferent 
ooea  which  annually  issue  from  the  press,  we  think 
tlie  profession  will  be  thankful  to  the  author  of  this 
new  edition  brought  down  to  date.  It  is  indeed  an 
able  and  scholaurljr  treatise  on  a  somewhat  difficult 
branch  of  law,  in  the  treatment  of  which  the 
author's  knowledge  of  Roman  and  Scotch  Juris- 
nrudenoe  has  stood  him  in  good  stesKL  We  con- 
ndentlv  recommend  it  alike  to  the  student  and  the 
practiuooer."— X««  Magggmt^ 


BIBIiIOTHECA  LEaUM. 


In  l2mo.  (nearly  400  pages),  price  2J.,  doth, 

A  CATALOGUE  OF  LAW  BOOKS, 

Including  all  the  Reports  in  the  various  Courts  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  ;  with 
a  Supplement  to  January,  1878.  By  Henry  G.  Stevens  and  Robert  W. 
Haynes,  Law  Publishers  and  Booksellers ;  Exporters  of  Law  and  Misedlaneoos 
Literature  ;  Foreign  and  Colonial  Literary  Agents,  &c.  &c. 

In  snudl  4to.,  price  2/.,  cloth,  beautifully  printed,  with  a  large  margin,  for  the 

special  use  of  Librarians, 

A    CATALOGUE    OF   THE    REPORTS 

in  the  various  courts  of  the 

UNITED  KINGDOM  of  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  IRELAND. 

ARRANGED  BOTH  in  ALPHABETICAL  and  CHRONOLOGICAL  ORDER. 

By  STEVENS  &  HAYNES,  Law  PublUkers. 

In  royal  8vo.,  price  281.,  cloth, 
AN  IinDEX  TO 

TEN  THOUSAND  PRECEDENTS  IN  CONVEYANCING, 

AND  TO 

COMMON  AND  COMMERCIAL  FORMS. 

Arranged  in  Alphabetical  order  with  Subdivisions  of  an  Analytical  Natmre ;  together 
with  an  Appendix  containing  an  Abstract  of  the  Stamp  Act,  1870^  with  a  Schedule 
of  Duties  ;  the  Regulations  relative  to,  and  the  Stamp  Duties  payable  on.  Probates 
of  Wills,  Letters  of  Administration,  Legacies,  and  Successions.  By  Walter 
Arthur  Copinoer,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister-ai-Law,  Author  of ''The 
Law  of  Copyright  in  Works  of  Literature  and  Art." 

In  8vo.,  Fourth  Edition,  price  6x.,  cloth.  The 

MAERIED  WOMEN'S  PROPERTY  ACTS; 

THEIR  BEUTIOHS  TO  THE  DOCTRDIE  OF  SEPABiTB  USB. 

IHttl^  fl^pmtrti:  of  i^tatuM  antr  jTonni^. 

By  the  late  J.  R.  Griffith,  B.  A.,  Oxon,  of    Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at*Law.    Fhmih 


Edition 
Author 


.    By  W.  GREGORY  WALKER,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Banrister-at-Law  j 
of  ''A  Manual  of  the  Law  of  Partition,"  &c« 


"  The  subject  of  this  little  treatise  is  one  whidi  is  of  every -day  interest  and  . 
he  public  and  practitioner  will  find  in  this  edition  a  brief  but  pithy  statem^fU  of  the 
Ktu  dlcmselves,  and  the  Cases  bearinfi  upon  their  construction." — Ltem  Turns*, 
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In  octavo^  price  is. 

THE  "Srx  CLERKS  \H  CHANCERY;" 

Their  SUCCESSORS  IN  OFFICE,  and  the  ** HOUSES"  they  lived  in.    A  Remi- 
niscence.    By  Thomas  W.  Braithwaite,  of  the  Record  and  Writ  Clerks*  Office. 


"  The  removal  of  the  Record  and  Writ  Office  to  the  new  building,  has  suggested  the 
publication  of  an  interesting  and  opportune  little  piece  of  legal  history." — Soluitor^ 
Journal, 

"  Should  reach  the  hands  of  everybody  who  take  any  interest  in  legal  lore " — 

Courier. 

"  We  can  cordially  recommend  for  general  perusal  Mr.  Braithwaite's  pamphlet,  which 
merits  perusal  for  the  reason  that  it  gives  an  admirable  account  of,  perhaps,  the  most 
ancient  office  in  the  Civil  Service  of  the  Crown." — Ciinl  Service  Gazette, 


Second  EeUtioft  in  one  volume  of  i^ooo pages^  royal  ^o,,  price  5cxr.,  clotk^ 

PEM:BEB.TO]Sr 

ON 

JUDGMENTS    AND    ORDERS. 

BEING 

A  TREATISE   UPON  THE  JUDGMENTS,  DECREES, 

AND  ORDERS 

OF  THE  COURT  OF  APPEAL  AND  HIGH  COURT  OF  JUSTICE, 

Chiefly  in  reference  to  Actions  assigned  to  the  Chancery  Division. 

WITH  COMPLET£  FORMS  OF  ORDERS. 

gbcionD  (gattfon,  congtecrablB  gnlargelr^ 
By    LOFTUS    LEIGH     PEMBERTON, 

One  of  the  Registrars  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature ; 
Author  of  **  The  Practice  in  Equity  by  way  of  Revivor  and  Supplemettt^^ 


REVIEWS    OF    THE    FIRST   EDITION. 

"This  is  a  work  with  an  unpretending  title,  which  in  reality  contains  much  more  than  would  naturally 
be  inferred  from  its  title  page.  .  .  .  The  work  before  us  contains,  not  only  a  copious  and  well-selected 
assortment  of  precedents,  taken  in  every  instance  from  orders  actually  made  (and  with  proper  references 
to  the  reports  in  all  instances  of  reported  cases),  but  also  a  series  of  notes,  in  which  the  result  of  the 
leading  cases  is  succinctly  given  in  a  highly-convenient,  though  somewhat  fragmentary,  form ;  by  the 
light  of  which  the  practitioner  will,  in  all  oidinary  cases,  be  easily  able  to  adapt  the  opposite  i)reoedent 
to  the  general  circumstances  of  his  own  case.  We  consider  the  b«ok  one  of  great  ment  and  utility,  and 
we  confidently  recommend  it  to  the  consideration  of  the  Profession." — Solicitor^  Journal, 

"  This  volume,  Mr.  Pemberton  tells  us,  is  the  result  of  laboiir  commenced  so  long  ago  as  1869.  It  has 
had  the  benefit,  therefore,  of  patient  care,  and  patience  and  care  having  been  backed  up  by  extensive 
knowledge  and  keen  discrimination,  a  work  has  Deen  produced  which,  whilst  it  is  not  likely  to  bring  its 
author  any  high  reward,  must  permanently  record  hb  name  in  legal  literature,  and  prove  to  the  Profession 
and  the  Bench  a  very  decided  acquisition. 

"  Mr.'.Pemberton  has  digested  the  cases  without  expressing  any  opinion  as  to  their  soundness  or  applica- 
bility—not giving  head  notes,  as  too  many  text  writers  are  fond  of  doing,  without  taking  the  trouble  to 
consider  whether  the'reporter  has  correctly  epitomised  the  case,  but  stating  in  a  few  words  the  effect  of 
each  decision.  This  makes  the  work  a  compendium  of  case  law  on  the  various  subjects  comprehended  in 
it.  How  comprehensive  it  is  we  find  it  impossible  accurately  to  represent  to  our  readers  without  setting 
out  the  table  of  contents.  We  have  looked  through  it  more  than  once ;  we  have  carefully  examined  the 
citations,  and  we  have  formed  the  very  highest  opinion  of  the  plan  of  the  work  and  its  execution, 
and  we  feel  that  Mr.  Pemberton  has  placed  the  entire  profession  under  a  lasting  obligation/' — Law  Times. 

"  The  operation  of  the  Judicature  Acts*  with  the  new  rules  and  onlers,  not  only  made  an  opportunity  for, 
but  even  necessitated,  a  new  publication  of  forms  of  judgments  and  orders.  We  may  safely  say  that  Mr. 
Loftus  Leigh  Pemberton's  work,  in  our  opinion,  should  take  its  rank  among  the  most  valuable  publications 
that  have  been  issued  of  late." — Law  y<tnrn4U. 
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In  one  volume,  Svo.,  price  idr.,  cloth, 

A  CONCISE  TREATISE  ON  THE  STATUTE  LAW 

OF  THE 

LIMITATIONS  OF  ACTIONS. 

With  an  Appendix  of  Statutes,  Copious  References  to  English,  Irish,  and  American  Cases, 

and  to  the  French  Code,  and  a  Copious  Index. 

By  henry  THOMAS   BANNING,  M.A., 

OF  THB  INNER  TEMPLE,   BARRISTBR-AT-LAW. 

"  In  this  work  Mr.  Banning  has  grappled  with  one  of  the  most  perplexing  branches  of  our  statute  law. 
The  law,  as  laid  dovm  by  the  judicial  decisions  on  the  various  Statutes  of  Limitations,  is  given  in  thirty- 
three  short  chaoters  under  as  many  headings,  and  each  chapter  treats  of  a  sub-division  of  one  of  the  main 
branches  of  the  subject ;  thus  we  have  ten  chapters  devoted  to  real  property.  This  arrangement  entails  a 
certain  amount  of  repetition,  but  is  not  without  its  advantages,  as  the  subject  of  eac^  chapter  is  tolerably 
exhaustively  treated  of  within  the  limits  of  a  few  pages.  We  think  that  in  this  respect  the  author  has 
exercised  a  wise  discretion.  So  far  as  we  have  tested  the  cases  ci:ed,  the  effect  of  the  numerous  decisions 
appears  to  be  accurately  given — indeed,  the  author  has,  as  we  are  informed  in  the  preface,  '  so  far  as  is 
consistent  with  due  brevity,  employed  the  i^sistima  verba  of  the  tribunal ;'  and  the  cases  are  brought  down 

to  a  very  recent  date The  substance  of  the  book  is  satisfactory ;  and  we  may  commend  it 

both  to  students  and  practitioners."— ^Stf/ici/tfr/  Journal, 

^  "  Mr.  Banning's.'  Concise  Treatise'  justifies  its  title.  He  brings  into  a  convenient  compass  a  general 
view  of  the  law  as  to  the  limitation  of  actions  as  it  exists  under  numerous  statutes,  and  a  digest  of  the 
principal  reported  cases  relating  to  the  subject  which  have  arisen  in  the  £ngltsh  and  American  courts." — 
Saturday  Review. 

"  Mr.  Banning  has  adhered  to  the  plan  ofprinting  the  Acts  in  an  appendix,  and  making  his  book  a 
running  treatise  on  the  case-law  thereon.  Tne  cases  have  evadendy  been  im-cstigated  with  care  sumI 
digested  with  clearness  and  intellectuality."-^ Z^Atv  Joumal, 

In  Svo.,  price  8j.,  cloth, 

THE  TRADE  MARKS  REGISTRATION  ACT,  1875, 

And  the  Rules  thereunder ;  THE  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT,  1862,  with  an 
Introduction  containing  a  SUMMARY  OF  THE  LAW  OF  TRADE  MARKS, 
together  with  practical  Notes  and  Instructions,  and  a  copious  Index.  By 
Edward  Morton  Daniel,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law. 

"  The  last  of  the  works  on  this  subject,  that  b^  Mr.  Daniel,  appears  to  have  been  very  carefuUy  done. 
Mr.  Daniel's  book  is  a  satisfactory  and  ureful  guide."— ZAr  Engineer. 

**  This  treatise  contains,  within  moderate  compass,  the  whole  of  the  law,  as  far  as  practically  required, 
on  the  subject  of  trade  marks.  The  publication  is  opportune,  the  subject  being  one  which  must  nearly 
concern  a  considerable  portion  of  the  public,  and  it  may  be  recommended  to  all  who  desire  to  take 
advantage  of  the  protection  affozded  by  registration  under  the  new  let^islation.  It  is  practical,  and  seems 
to  be  complete  in  every  respect.    The  volume  is  well  printed  and  neatly  got  up." — Lmw  Times. 

In  8vo.,  price  u.,  sewed, 

AN    ESSAY   ON    THE 

ABOLITION  OF  CAPITAL  PUNISHMENT. 

Embracing  more  particularly  an  Enunciation  and  Analysis  of  the  Principles  of  Law  as 

applicable  to  Criminals  of  the  Highest  Degree  of  GuOt, 

By  WALTER  ARTHUR  COPINGER, 

OF  THE  Middle  Temple,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law  ; 

Author  of  **  The  Law  of  Copyright  in  "Works  of  Literature  and  Art,"  **  Index   to 

Precedents  in  Conveyancing,"  **  On  the  Custody  and  Production  of  Title  Deeds.*' 

'*  We  can  recommend  Mr.  Copinger's  book  as  containing  th%  fullest  collection  we  have  seen  of  (acts  and 
quotations  from  eminent  jurists,  statistics,  and  general  mformation  bearing  on  the  subject  of  capital 
punishments." — Manchester  Courier. 

-In  8vo.,  price  31  i".  6</.,  cloth, 

THE  INDIAN  CONTRACT  ACT,  No.  IX,  of  1872. 

together 

IVJTir  AN  INTRODUCTION  AND  EXPLANA  TOR  V  NOTES,  TABLE 
OF  CONTENTS,  APPENDIX,  AND  INDEX. 

By  H.  S.  CUNNINGHAM  and  H.  H.  SHEPHERD, 

Barristers-at-Law. 
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In  8vo.,  price  6s,,  cloth, 

THE  PARTITION  ACTS,  1868  ADD  1876. 

A  MANUAL  OF  THE 

LAW  OF  PAETinON  AND  OF  SALE  IN  LIEU  OF  PAETITION. 

fVitA  the  Decided  Cases,  and  an  Appendix  containing  Decrees  and  Orders. 

By  W.  GREGORY  WALKER, 

OP  LINCOLN'S    INN,   BARRISTBR-AT-LAW,  B.A.  AND  LATB  SCHOLAR  OP  BXKTBR  COLLBGB,   OXPORDw 


"This  is  a  very  painstaking  and  praiseworthy 
little^  treatise.    That  such  a  work  has  now  been 

Jmblished   needs,  in  fact*  only  to  be  announced; 
or,  meeting  as  it  does  an  undoubted  requirement, 
it  is  sure  to  secure  a  place  in  the  library  of  every 

equity  practitioner We  are  gratified  to  be 

able  to  add  our  assurance  that  the  practitioner  will 
find  that  his  confidence  has  not  been  misplaced,  and 
that  Mr.  Walker's  manual,  compact  and  inexpen- 
sive as  it  b,  is  equally  exhaustive  and  valuable/'— 
Irith  Law  Timet. 

*'  This  handy-book  contains  the  above-mentioned 
Piartition  Acts,  with  a  manual  of  the  law  of  partition, 


and  of  sale  in  lieu  of  partition,  and  with  the  deckled 
cases  and  an  appendix  containing  decrees  and 
orders.  There  are  so  many  actions  under  the  Par- 
tition Acts,  that  there  is  little  doubt  this  small 
volume,  containing  as  it  does  not  merely  references 
to  all  the  reported  cases,  but  the  pith  of  the  deci- 
sions extracted  therefrom,  will  prove  exceedingly 
useful.  The  appendix  of  decrees  and  orders,  taken 
from  the  registrar's  books  kept  in  the  Report  Office, 
will  be  of  great  service  to  solicitors  and  counsel  in 
settling  minutes.  Several  of  the  judgments  quoted 
will  also  help  to  keep  those  who  have  the  conduct 
of  partition  suits  in  the  right  road." — Law  Jounuil. 


In  8vo.,  price  2ij.,  doth, 

A  TREATISE  on  the  UW  and  PRACTICE  REUTIN6  to  INFANTS, 

BV  ARCHIBALD   H.  SIMPSON,  M.A., 

Of  Lincoln*  s  Inn,  Esq.,  Barrisier-at-Law,  and  Fellow  o/Chrisfs  College,  Catnhridge. 

able  to  test  it,  the  work  omits  no  point  of  any  im- 
portance, from  the  earliest  cases  to  the  last,  hi 
the  essential  qualities  of  clearness,  comi^etene.s 
and  orderly  arrangement  it  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired. 

^  *'  Lawyers  in  doubt  on  any  point  of  law  or  pi  ac- 
tice  will  And  the  information  they  require,  if  it  can 
be  found  nt  all,  in  Mr.  Simpson's  book,  and  a 
writer  of  whom  this  can  be  said  may  congratulate 
himself  on  having  achieved  a  considerable  succe&s." 
— Law  Magasine,  February,  1876. 

"  The  reputation  of  '  Simpson  on  Infants '  is 
now  too  perfectly  established  to  need  any  euc«>- 
miums  on  our  part ;  and  we  can  only  say  that,  as 
the  result  of  our  own  experience,  we  have  invariably 
found  this  work  an  exhaustive  and  trustworthy 
repertory^  of  information  on  every  question  con- 
nected with  the  law  and  practice  relating  to  its 
subject." — Irish  Larv  Times y  July  7,  1S77. 


"  Mr.  Simpson's  book  comprises  the  whole  of  the 
law  relating  to  infants,  both  as  regards  their  per* 
sons  and  their  property,  and  we  have  not  observed 
any  very  important  omissions.  The  author  has 
evidently  expended  much  trouble  and  care  upon 
his  work,  and  has  brought  together,  in  a  concise 
and  convenient  form,  thelaw  upon  the  subject  down 
to  the  present  tvm<c,"'~Solicttor^  youmaJ. 

"  Its  law  is  unimpeachable.  We^  have  detected 
no  errors,  and  whilst  the  work  might  have  been 
done  more  scientifically,  it  is,  beyond  all  oue^tion, 
a  compendium  of  sound  legal  principles.  '—Z,aw 
Times. 

**  Mr.  Simpson  has  arranged  the  whole  of  the  Law 
relating  to  Infants  with  much  fulness  of  detail,  and 
yet  in  comparatively  little  space.  The  result  is 
due  mainly  to  the  businesslike,  condensation  of  his 
style.  Fulness,  however,  has  by  no  means  been 
sacrificed  to  brevity,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  been 


In  8vo.,  price  6/.,  cloth, 

THE  LAW  OONOEENING  THE 

RE&ISTEATION  OF  BIRTHS  AND  DEATHS 

IN  ENGLAND   AND  WALES,  AND  AT   SEA. 

Being  the  whole  Statute  Law  upon  the  subject ;  together  with  a  list  of  Registration  Fees 
and  Charges.  Edited  with  Copious  Explanatory  Notes  and  References,  and  an 
Elaborate  Index.  By  Arthur  John  Flaxman,  of  the  Middle  Temple, 
Ba  rrister-at-Law. 


**  Mr.  Flnxfnan's  unpretentious  but  admi' 
rable  little  book  makes  the  duties  of  all  parties 
under  the  Act  abundantly  clear.  ,  .  .  Lawyers 
will  find  the  booh  not  only  handy,  but  also  instruc 
tivf  and  suggestive.  To  registrars,  and  all  persons 
engaged  in  the  execution  of  the  law,  the  book  will 
be  invaluable.  The  index  occupies  thirty-live  pages:, 
and  is  so  full  that  information  on  a  minute  point  can 
be  obtained  without  trouble.  It  is  an  index  that 
must  have  cost  the  author  much  thought  and  time. 
The  statements  of  what  is  to  be  done,  who  may  do 
it,  and  ivhat  must  not  be  done,  are  so  clear  that  ii 
u  well  nigh  impossible  for  any  one  who  consults 
the  book  to  err.    Those  who  use  '  Flazman's  Regis- 


tration of  Births  and  Deaths '  will  admit  that  our 
laudatorv  criticism  is  thoroughly  merited." — Law 
Journal. 

"Mr.  Arthur  John  Flaxman,  barrister-at-law,  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  has  published  a  small  work  on 
'  The  Law  Concerning  toe  Registration  of  Births 
and  Deaths  in  England  and  Wales,  and  at  Sea.' 
Mr.  Flaxman  has  pursued  the  only  possible  plan, 
giving  the  statutes  and  references  to  cases.  The 
remarkable  feature  is  the  index,  which  fills  no  less 
than  45  out  of  a  total  of  xia  pages.  The  index 
alone  would  be  extremely  useful,  and  is  worth  the 
money  asked  for  the  work."— Xotv  Times, 
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THE      LAW      OF      EXTBADITION. 

Second  Edition,  in  8vo.,  price  iSx.,  doth, 

A    TREATISE    UPON 

THE   LAW  OF  EXTRADITION. 

WITH  THE 

CONVENTIONS  VF ON  THE  SUBJECT  EXISTING  BETWEEN 
ENGLAND  AND  FOREIGN  NATIONS, 

AND 

THE    OASES    DEOIDED    THEREON. 

By   EDWARD    CLARKE, 

OP  LINCOLN'S   INN,   Q.C 

''  Mr.  Clarke's  accurate  and  sensible  book  is  the  best  authority  to  which  the  English 
reader  can  turn  upon  the  subject  of  Extradition." — Saturday  Review, 

"  The  opinion  we  expressed  of  the  merits  of  this  work  when  it  first  appeared  has  been 
fully  justified  by  the  reputation  it  has  gained.  This  new  edition,  embodying  and  ex- 
plaining the  recent  legislation  on  extradition,  is  likely  to  sustain  that  reputation.  .... 
There  are  other  points  we  had  marked  for  comment,  but  we  must  content  ourselves  with 
heartily  commending  this  new  edition  to  the  attention  of  the  profession.  It  is  seldom  we 
come  across  a  book  possessing  so  much  interest  to  the  general  reader  and  at  the  same 
I  time  furnishing  so  useful  a  guide  to  the  lawyer." — SoUcitor^  Journal, 
I  "The  appearance  of  a  second  edition  of  this  treatise  does  not  surprise  us.  It  is  a 
I  useful  book,  well  arranged  and  well  written.  A  student  who  wants  to  learn  the  principles 
and  practice  of  the  law  of  extradition  will  be  greatly  helped  by  Mr.  Clarke.  Lawyers 
who  have  extradition  business  will  find  this  volume  an  excellent  book  of  reference. 
Magistrates  who  have  to  administer  the  extradition  law  will  be  greatly  assisted  by  a 
careful  perusal  of  '  Clarke  upon  Extradition.'  This  may  be  called  a  warm  commenda- 
tion, but  those  who  have  read  the  book  will  not  say  it  is  unmerited.  We  have  so  often 
to  expose  the  false  pretenders  to  legal  authorship  that  it  is  a  pleasure  to  meet  with  a 
volume  that  is  the  useful  and  unpretending  result  of  honest  work.  Besides  the  Appendix, 
which  contains  the  extradition  conventions  of  this  country  since  1S43,  we  have  eight 
chapters.  The  first  is  *  Upon  the  Duty  of  Extradition ; '  the  second  on  the  *  Early 
Treaties  and  Cases  ; '  the  others  on  the  law  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  England,  and 
Fiance,  and  the  practice  in  those  countries." — Law  JournaL 

'*One  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  contributions  to  legal  literature  which  it 
has  been  our  province  to  notice  for  a  long  time,  is  *  Clarke's  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 

Extradition.' Mr.  Clarke's  work  comprises  chapters  upon  the  Duty  of 

Extradition ;  Early  Treaties  and  Cases ;  History  of  the  Law  in  the  United  States,  in 
Canada,  in  England,  in  France,  &c.,  with  an  Appendix  containing  the  Conventions 
existing  between  England  and  Foreign  Nations,  and  the  Cases  decided  thereon.  .... 
The  work  is  ably  prepared  throughout,  and  should  form  a  part  of  the  library  of  every 
lawyer  interested  in  great  Constitutional  or  International  Questions." — Albany  Law 
Journal, 

The  Times  of  September  7,  1874,  in  a  long  article  upon  **  Extradition  Treaties," 
makes  considerable  use  of  this  work,  and  writes  of  it  as  **  Mr,  Clarkis  useful  Work 
on  Extradition,^^ 

In  8vo.,  1876,  price  8j.,  cloth, 

THE  PRACTICE  AND  PROCEDURE  IN  APPEALS 
FROM  INDIA  TO  THE  PRIVY  COUNCIL. 

By  E.  B.  MICHELL  and  R.  B.  MICHELL,  Barrisiers-at-Law, 

"A  useful  manual  arranging  the  practice  in  convenient  order,  and  giving  the  rules  in  force  ia  several 
Cotut;.    It  will  be  a  decided  acquisition  to  tiiose  engaged  in  Appeals  from  India."—-L«iv  Timn. 
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PRACTICE    OF    CONVETANCINO. 


In  8vo.»  price  2s,  6^.,  doth, 

TABLES  OF  STAMP  DUTIES 

FROM   1815   TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 


BY 


WALTER    ARTHUR    COPINGER, 

OF  TUB  MIDDLV  TEMPLE,  ESQUIRE,   DAKRISTER-AT-LAW ; 

Author  of  "  The  Lava  of  Copyright  im  Works  of  Littraturt  and  Art^  **  Indtx  to  Precedents  in 

Conveyancing;^  "  Title  Deeds,**  A'e. 


September,  18x5,  to  the  xoth  of  October,  1850,  and 
then  tables  of  aa  valorem  duties  payable  on  the 
three  classes  of  instruments  since  the  ]ast-mentioned 
date,  and  at  the  present  time ;  arranged  very  dearly 
in  columns.  We  cannot  pretend  to  have  checked 
the  fiji^res,  but  those  we  have  looked  at  are  correct : 
and  we  think  this  little  book  ought  to  find  its  way 
into  a  good  many  chambers  and  offices."— J'<;/r- 
citors*  youmal. 


"Conveyancers  owe  Mr.  Copinger  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  his  valuable  Index  to  Precedents  in 
Conveyancing ;  and  we  think  the  little  book  now 
before  us  will  add  to  their  obligations.  Mr.  Copinger 
gives,  first  of  all,  an  abstract  of  the  Stamp  Act, 
X870,  with  the  special  regulations  affecting  con- 
veyances, mortp;ages,  and  settlements  in  full.  He 
then  presents  m  a  tabular  form  the  ad  valorem 
stamp  duties  on  conveyances,  mortgages,  and 
settlements,  payable  in  England  from  the  zst  of 

**  This  book,  or  at  least  one  containing  the  same  amount  of  valuable  and  well-arranged 

information,  should  find  a  place  in  et^ery  Solicitor's  office.     It  is  of  especial  value  when 

examining  the  abstract  of  a  large  number  of  old  title  dceds,^^ — Law  Times. 

"Mr.  W.  A.  Copinger,  so  well  known  for  his  His  Table*  of  Stamp  Duties,  from  18x5  to  1878. 

work  on  Title  Deeds,  was  eminently  calculated  to  have  already  been  tested  in  Chambers,  and  being 

assist  the  practitioner  In  unravelling  the  perplexities  now  published,  will  materially  lighten  the  labours 

often  surrounding  the  question  of  the  due  Stamping  of  the  profession  in  a  tedious  department,  yet  one  re- 

of  Deeds,  set  out  in  Abstracts  laid  before  Counsel.  I   quiring  great  care."— Zotv  MagoMine  atid  Review, 

In  one  volume,  8vp.,  price  l^r.,  cloth, 

Citlr  prrDs: 

THEIR  CUSTODY,  INSPECTION,  AND  PRODUCTION, 

Sit  Hato,  in  (Cquitp  anti  in  9^atter0  of  Conbepancdtff, 

Including  Covenants  for  the  Production  of  Deeds  and  Attested  Copies ;  with  an  Appendix 
of  Precedents,  the  Vendor  and  Purchaser  Act,  1874,  &c.,  &c,,  &c.  By  Walter 
Arthur  Copinger,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Rarrister-at-Law  ;  Author  of  **  The 
Law  of  Copyright "  and  **  Index  to  Precedents  in  Conveyancing." 


"In  dealing  with  'documentary  evidence  at 
law  and  in  equity  and  in  matters  of  conveyancing, 
including  covenants  for  the  production  of  deeds 
and  attested  copies,'  Mr.  Copbger  has  shown 
discrimination,  for  it  is  a  branch  of  the  general 
subject  of  evidence  which  is  very  susceptible  of 
independent  treatment.  We  are  glad,  therefore, 
to  be  able  to  approve  both  of  the  design  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  executed. 

"The  literary  execution  of  the  work  is  good 
enough  to  invite  quotation,  but  the  volume  is  not 


large,  and  we  content  ourselves  with  recommend- 
ing it  to  the  profession."— Zronr  Times. 

"  A  really  good  treatise  on  thb  subject  must  be 
essential  to  the  lawyer;  and  this  is  what  wc  have 
here.  Mr.  Copinger  has  supplied  a  much-felt  want 
by  the  compilation  of  this  volume.  We  have  not 
space  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  book ;  it  appears 
well  arranged,  clearly  written,  and  fully  elaborated. 
With  these  few  remarks  we  recommend  this  volume 
to  our  readers.*'— Z.««c»  youmal. 


In  8vo.,  Second  Edition,  considerably  enlarged,  price  3or.,  cloth. 

THE  LAW  OF  GOPYRIGHT, 

In  Works  of  Literature  and  Art  j  including  that  of  the  Drama,  Music,  Engraving, 
Sculpture,  Painting,  Photography,  and  Ornamental  and  Useful  Designs  ;  together 
with  International  and  Foreign  Copyright,  with  the  Statutes  relating  thereto, 
and  References  to  the  English  and  American  Decisions.  By  Walter  Arthur 
Copinger,  of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barristcr-at-Law. 

"A  book  that  is  certainly  the  most  complete  trea-  "The  book  is  a  thoroughly  good  one."— 7)i« 

tise  upon  the  complex  subject  of  copyright  which       Bookseller, 
has  ever  been  published  in  England." — Athentrum.  "We  refer   our   readers   to   this  capital  book 

"A  work  much  needed,  and  which  he  has  done  I    on  Copyright."— rA/  PtUtlishers?  Cireuusr, 

exceedingly  ntW— American  Law  Review,  I 
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Second  Edition^  in  One  lar^re  Volume^  Svo.^  price  42^.,  cloth, 

A  MAaiSTERIAL  and  POLICE  aUIDE : 

Being:  t^e  Statute  ?Lat», 

INCLUDING  THE  SESSION  43  VICT.,   1880. 

WITH  NOTSS  AND  BKrSBJBMCXS   TO  THB  DXOIDED   OASSS, 

XSTATIIIG  TO  THB 

PROCEDURE,  JURISDICTION,  and  DUTIES  of  MAGISTRATES 

AND  POLICE  AUTHORITIES, 

IN  THE  METROPOLIS  AND  IN  THE  COUNTRY, 

With  an  Introduction  showing  the  General  Procedure  before  Magistrates 
both  in  Indictable  and  Summary  Matters,  as  altered  by  the  Summary 
Jurisdiction  Act,  1879  together  with  the  Rules  under  the  said  Act. 

By    HENRY    C    GREENWOOD, 

stipendiary  MagiitraU  far  ike  District  of  tJu  Staffordshire  Potteriet; 

AND 

TEMPLE     C.    MARTIN, 

Chief  Clerk  of  the  Lambeth  Police  Court, 


NOTICES     OF    THE     FIRST     EDITION. 

"  For  the  form  of  the  work  we  have  nothing  but  commendation.  We  may  say  we  have 
here  our  ideal  law  book.  It  may  be  said  to  omit  nothing  which  it  ought  to  contain." — 
Law  Times, 

"  This  handsome  volume  aims  at  presenting  a  comprehensive  magisterial  handbook 
for  the  whole  of  England.  The  mode  of  arrangement  seems  to  us  excellent,  and  is  well 
earned  out." — Solicitari  Jimrnal, 

**  As  to  the  care  with  which  the  work  has  been  executed,  a  somewhat  minute  exami- 
nation of  three  or  four  of  the  divisions  enables  us  to  speak  on  the  whole  favourably." — 
Solicitors^  Journal. 

*'  Great  pains  have  evidently  been  taken  in  evexy  part  of  the  work  to  ensure  correct- 
n^^ss ;  and  this  quality,  together  with  that  of  its  great  comprehensiveness,  can  scarcely 
fa.i  to  render  this  guide  to  procedure  before  magisterial  and  police  authorities  eminently 
acceptable  to  the  many  classes  of  persons  to  whom  full  and  accurate  information  on  the 
subject  it  deals  with  is  often  of  the  utmost  importance." — Morning  Post, 

**  The  Magisterial  and  Police  Guide,  by  Mr.  Henry  Greenwood  and  Mr.  Temple 
Martin,  is  a  model  work  in  its  conciseness,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  test  it, 
in  completeness  and  accuracy.  //  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who,  as  magistrates  or 
otherwise,  have  authority  in  matters  of  police," — Daily  News. 

*'  Both  to  justices  and  practitioners  desirous  of  obtaining  a  book  of  reference  giving 
the  present  practice  of  the  courts,  this  book  will  be  found  of  great  service — nay,  almost 
invaluable." — Liverpool  Mercury, 

**  Mr.  Greenwood,  stipendiary  magistrate  in  the  Staffordshire  Potteries  district,  and 
Mr.  Martin,  of  the  Southwark  Police  Court,  have  produced  a  portly  magisterial  hand> 
book  applicable  to  the  whole  of  England.  It  contains  all  the  statute  law  relating  to  the 
procedure,  jurisdiction,  and  duties  of  magistrates  and  police  authorities,  with  notes  and 
references  to  recent  decisions,  and  appears  to  be  put  together,  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  professional  experience  of  the  authors,  in  a  thorough  and  business*like  manner." 
— Saturday  Revifw. 

"  This  work  is  eminently  practical,  and  supplies  a  real  want  It  plainly 
and  concisely  states  the  law  on  all  points  upon  which  Magistrates  are  called 
upon  to  adjudicate,  systematically  arranged,  so  as  to  be  easy  of  reference.  It 
ought  to  find  a  place  on  every  Justices  table,  and  we  cannot  but  think  that  its 
usefulness  will  speedily  ensure  for  it  as  large  a  sale  as  its  merits  deserved 
— Midland  Counties  Herald, 

**  The  exceedingly  arduous  task  of  collecting  together  all  the  enactments  on  the  subject 
has  been  ably  and  efficiently  performed,  and  the  arrangement  is  so  methodical  and  precise 
that  one  is  able  to  lay  a  finger  on  a  Section  of  an  Act  almost  in  a  moment  It  is  won- 
derful what  a  mass  of  information  is  comprised  in  so  comparatively  small  a  space.  We 
have  much  pleasure  in  recommending  the  volume  not  only  to  our  professional  hot  also  to 
our  general  readers  ;  nothing  can  be  more  useful  to  the  public  than  an  acquaintance  with 
the  outlines  of  magisterial  jurisdiction  and  procedure." — Sheffield  Post, 
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Just  published,  iu  8vo.,  price  5/.,  cloth,  post  free, 

THE  LAW  OF 

PROMOTERS  OF  PUBLIC  COMPANIES. 

By    NEWMAN    WATTS, 

Of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law. 


(< 


Some  recent  cases  in  our  law  courts,  which  at 
the  time  attracted  much  public  nolice,  have  demon- 
strated the  want  of  some  clear  and  concise  exposi- 
tion of  the  powers  and  liabilities  of  promoters,  and 
this  task  has  been  ably  performed  by  Mr.  Newman 
\^AX!t&."— Investor's  Guardian. 


*'  Mr.^  Watts  has  brought  together  all  the  lead- 
ing decisions  relating  to  promoters  and  directors, 
and  has  arranged  the  information  in  a  very  satisfac- 
tory manner,  so  as  to  readily  show  the  rights  of 
different  parties  and  the  steps  which  can  be  legally 
taken  b  v  promoters  to  further  interests  of  new  com- 
panies.—Z?ai/y  Chronicle. 


Now  ready,  in  One  Vol.,  8vo.,  price  I2J.,  cloth, 

A  COMPENDIUM  of  ROMAN, LAW, 

FOUNDED  ON  THE  INSTITUTES  OF  JUSTINIAN: 

TOGETHER  WITH 

EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS 

SKT  IN  THE  UNIVERSITY  AND  BAR  EXAMINATIONS 

(WITH     SOLUTIONS), 

And  Definitions  of  Leading  Terms  in  the  Words  of  the 

Principal  Authorities. 

By  GORDON  CAMPBELL, 

Of  the  Inner  Temple,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Exeter  College,  Oxford;  MA. 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge  ;  Author  of  "  An  Analysis  of  Austin's 
Jurisprudence,  or  the  Philosophy  of  Positive  Law.**^ 


"  Mr.  Campbell,  in  producing  a  compendium  of 
the  Roman  law,  luis  gone  to  the  best  English  works 
already  existing  on  the  subject,  and  has  made  ex- 
cellent use  of  tne  materials  found  in  them.  The 
volume  is  especially  intended  for  the  use  of  students 


who  have  to  pass  an  examination  in  Roman  law, 
and  its  arrangement  with  a  view  to  this  end  appears 
very  good.  The  existence  of  text-books  sudi  as 
this  should  do  much  to  prevent  the  evil  system  of 
cramming."— kSa/wfi^jr  Rtvittu. 


In  8vo.,  price  ^s.  6</.,  cloth, 

Titles  to  Mines  in  the  United  States, 

WITH  THE 

Statutes  and  References  to  the  Decisions  of  the  Courts 

relating  thereto. 

By  W.  a.  HARRIS,  B.A.,  Oxon., 

Of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Law,  and  of  the  American  Bar. 
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